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AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS 


By T. R. Sullivan 


AUTHOR OF “THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION,’ ETC. 


Niisicet twenty years have passed 


since the unveiling of Saint Gaudens’ 

Lincoln at Chicago strengthened sub- 
stantially the artist’s reputation, which was 
more than common strong even then, For, 
though at that - 
time under forty, 
he had been six- 
teen years before 
the public and 
was well known 
as the sculptor of 
the Farragut in 
New York and 
the Puritan in 
Springfield, not 
to mention other 
works, less fam- 
ous, ofequal artis- 
tic significance. 
The Lincoln 
statue was hailed 
at once as the 
sculptor’s crown- 
ing achievement 
and the most im- 
portant contri- 
bution to monu- 
mental art in the 
country—in short, as a masterpiece. The 
popular estimate accorded with the critical 
one, and the “‘wide-stretched honors’ of 
Saint Gaudens from that moment became 
national. Time has not reversed the hour’s 
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verdict. The Lincoln still looms grandly 
up in the middle distance of Saint Gau- 
dens’s career, triumphant over the formida- 
ble difficulties of its subject, which he glori- 
fied rather than evaded, subordinating with 
the finest sympa- 
thy the gaunt fig- 
ure in its ugly 
Gress to the spirit 
of theman. One 
may come’ again 
and again into 
that impressive 
presence, each 
time to wonder 
at its unaffected 
simplicity, its 
dignity and dis- 
tinction; each 
time to be over- 
come by the same 
feeling of rever- 
ence, akin to awe, 
with which one 
approached it 
first. The spell 
wrought in itout- 
lasts the years. 
Through them all 
it remains an incomparable portrait statue 
of “the first American.” 

Inspired and inspiring as the Lincoln 
statue is, it has the limitations insepara- 
ble from the single figure in portraiture, 
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and at the time of its production St. Gau- 


dens was recognized chiefly as a portrait- © 


sculptor. Yet already his imagination, 
so often hampered by the exigencies of 
likeness, had found in the Puritan freer 
scope; and it had taken more than one 
higher flight in detached examples of 
ideal type, like the Vanderbilt caryatides 
and the angels for the Morgan tomb, 
which, with all their 
loveliness, suggest 
too much, perhaps, 
the perfection of 
modern humanity; 
as if these waifs of 
the heavenly host 
had equipped them- 
selves for earth with 
New England con- 
sciences. The full 
force of his latent 
imaginative power 
awaited a fortunate 
opportunity which 
was soon given him; 
and in the Memorial 
of Rock Creek Cem- 
etery at Washington 
its rare quality was 
proved beyond all 
question. 

This guardian 
genius at a nameless 
graveis of heroicsize, 
in bronze,—a seat- 
ed figure, enveloped 
from head to foot in 
loose folds of dra- 
pery that leave visible 
only the face, the right forearm and hand 
on which the chin rests, and the left hand 
supporting these. It is placed upon a 
low pedestal against a stone background, 
before a marble exedra, shut in by cy- 
press trees from all disturbing influences. 
The attitude is one of serene, majestic 
repose,—an effect enhanced by the broad 
freedom of the muffling garment and by 
the surroundings which all tend, as one 
sits before it, to fix attention upon the 
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face. That, too, is in repose; and it is 
of haunting beauty, mysterious, sphinx- 
like in its expression; mournful, yet self- 
controlled; inscrutably calm in the ac- 
ceptance of an overwhelming burden, 
mystically strong in the resolve to bear it. 
The deeper meaning, thus expressed, each 
beholder must interpret for himself. Sure- 
ly, however, the name of “Grief,” some- 
times given to this 
statue, misleads by 
insufficiently describ- 
ing it. If there is no 
hope in the face, 
there is no desperate 
revolt of the earth- 
born,human soul, but 
in its place a quality 
transcendent, super- 
human, as if the half- 
closed eyes could 
look beyond our own 
extreme of sight to 
limitless perceptions. 
The sculptor, deal- 
ing with life’s un- 
solved enigma, has 
wisely left his full in- 
tent in doubt. But 
the suggestion that 
he aimed at an em- 
bodiment of Rest, 
Peace and Knowl- 
edge,surpassing ours 
in life, seems prefer- 
able to the other. 
Infinite knowledge is 
there, in face and fig- 
ure, profound rest 
and “a peace above all earthly dignities.” 
To this period of Saint Gaudens’s pro- 
duction belongs that landmark, or, rather, 
skymark of New York, the beautiful Di- 
ana, surmounting as a weather-vane the 
tower of the Madison Square Garden, and 
the marble torch-bearers, in high relief, 
on the facade of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. These decorative works, differing 
widely in their treatment, are incontesta- 
ble proofs of the artist’s ability to model 
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the nude on a larger or smaller scale, 
according to the imposed conditions. 
Among many portraits in low relief that 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, dating from 
these middle years, still holds a distin- 
guished place. The presentment of the 
cheery invalid re- 
viewing his manu- 
script, as he sits in 
bed, propped up by 
pillows, is familiar 
through countless 
reproductions which 
convey wonderfully 
well its irresistible 
charm of composi- 
tion and delicacy of 
style. Again the 
master’s sympathies 
shine through the 
encumbering detail, 
giving us a Steven- 
son at once heroic 
and lovable, bring- 
ing us nearer to the 
man than we have 
been brought before 
or since. The studies 
for the original me- 
dallion, which was 
dedicated to Steven- 
son himself, were 
made in 1887; but, 
years afterward, 
Saint Gaudens en- 
larged this, turning 
the bed into a sofa, 
eliminating some 
minoraccessoriesand 
amplifying others, 
for his Stevenson 
Memorial in St. Giles’ cathedral, Edinburgh. 

Thereby hangs a tale. - The Memorial 
for the St. Giles cloisters was sent abroad 
when completed, only to be recalled across 
the water by the sculptor himself, for a 
supplementary change of design, which, 
though apparently trifling, was in his 
opinion so great an improvement that it 
must be undertaken at any cost and 
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worked out in the bronze. This is but 
one of many instances serving to show 
that, like every true artist, Saint Gaudens 
is severely critical of his own work. But 
in his case self-criticism goes far; to 
lengths, indeed, which for the common, 
complacent mortal 
of commerce are 
almost inconceiv- 
able, stretching on, 
as they do, through 
years of preliminary, 
experimental study, 
pursued with un- 
flinching tenacity of 
purpose. He becomes 
thus the despair of 
committees, eager to 
fill their vacant sites 
upon a word of com- 
mand,—as if the 
golden age were back 
again, when “Ilion 
like a mist rose into 
towers” at the song 
of Apollo; they are 
forced, sometimes, to 
wait beyond the de- 
spairing point, until 
their patience is ex- 
hausted; then, pres- 
to! the thing isdone, 
the impatience 
passes, and at the 
ceremonies of unveil- 
ing the new monu- 
ment these same 
worthy citizens in the 
posts of honor can 
notcommend the art- 
ist too highly for his 
devotion to their interests. Boston waited 
long for the Shaw; New York, too, for the 
Sherman; but they were worth waiting for. 
What matter a few years, more or less, of 
delay in production, when the product justi- 
fies itself as work of that high character, 
which, expressively, in one word we term 
immortal ? 

In the Robert Gould Shaw Memorial at 
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Boston the sculptor deliberately set him- 
self a task difficult in the extreme,—that, 
namely, of combining many figures on a 
large scale in high and low relief, and, as 
if this were not enough, complicating the 
scheme still further by a combination of 
the real and the ideal. The monument is 
of bronze, from which the mounted figure 


tails accurate, the faces typical. Old and 
young are there, actuated alike by the 
same determination. The onward move- 
ment of this rank and file and its youthful 
leader is maintained superbly, with just 
regard for that harmonious repose in ac- 
tion upon which the master-critics have 
long insisted. And over all there floats a 
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of the young colonel stands out almost 
wholly disengaged, a finished statue; be- 
hind him march the ranks of his negro 
regiment, the nearer soldiers freed from 
the background, the others gradually 
blending with it. All this part of the 
composition, the horse and his rider, the 
drum-corps heading the column, the pass- 
ing infantry with its arms and accoutre- 
ments Saint Gaudens has treated realist- 
ically, sparing no pains to make the de- 


laurel-bearing Victory, her downward 
glance gravely intent upon the troop, to 
urge it forward with uplifted hand, This 
figure has been criticized as a disturbing 
element in the scheme, a needless intru- 
sion of conventional symbolism. Yet the 
stoutest cavillers admit its beauty; often, 
too, repeated study tends to qualify the 
criticism; in time, they cease to notice it, 
and forget that it is there. The secret of 
this lies, perhaps, in the fact that the 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE, GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN, CHICAGO 
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Victory is modelled in comparatively low 
relief. Thus, while its flowing lines fill 
the space to perfection, it does not thrust 
itself forward in the least. Those who 
are most familiar with it perceive that in 


** Right in the van, 
On the red rampart’s slippery swell, 
With heart that beat a charge, he fell 
Foeward, as fits a man; 
But the high soul burns on to light men’s feet 
Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet.’’ 


SHERMAN STATUE, NEW YORK 


treatment, symbolic though it be, it is the 
reverse of conventional. For them the 
Victory becomes as much an essential part 
of the decorative setting as the motto in 
the bronze background, Omnia RELINQUIT 
ServareE Rempveuicam, or the lines from 


Lowell’s ode, carved upon the marble base: 


The veteran of the Civil War, standing 
on this historic spot, where the hero took 
final leave of his native city, needs, it is 
true, no spur to his remembrance. ‘Who 
would not die, as Shaw died, to earn that 
recognition?” asked, lately, one of these. 
For others, the subordinate elements of 


MEMORIAL, ROCK CREEK CEMETERY, WASHINGTON 
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decoration, like the sea-nymphs on the ped- 
estal of the Farragut, or Lincoln’s Chair 
of State, touch a high, poetic note in a 
design that without them might prove lit- 
eral in its expression. Let the critics for- 
get them, if they will; we would not have 
them otherwise. Certain it is, that, as the 
artist framed it, the Shaw Memorial has 
been accepted by acclamation as a well- 
nigh faultless work, most, nobly monu- 
mental. : 

The Shaw was followed by the Peter 
Cooper in New York and the General 
Logan in Chicago. These portrait-stat- 
ues, wholly different in type, are striking 
examples of the sculptor’s aptitude for 
sympathetic characterization; the former 
is a seated figure of the philanthropist 
in every-day attire, interesting from its 
easy pose and sturdy, simple strength; 
the latter, frankly dramatic, illustrates a 
well-known incident of the intrepid sol- 
dier’s career. Mounted upon a pawing 
horse, he brandishes the flag above his 
head, as, riding out along the line in the 
heat of battle, he spurred his men to the 
charge. Both horse and rider, undoubt- 
edly, are spirited, vivid, lifelike, boldly 
conceived, masterly in execution, But it 
is Saint Gaudens with a difference, bent 
upon achieving a brilliant tour de force. 
Instinctively, one grows restless under the 
violence of this arrested action. 

While the studies for the Sherman were 
in progress, Saint Gaudens re-established 
himself in Paris, where thirty years be- 
fore he had acquired his early training. 
The former pupil, now acknowledged as 
a master, was made an officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor; and he contributed to the 
Exposition of 1900 models of the Shaw 
and the newly-completed Sherman, which 
most conspicuously placed, confirmed his 
fame, no longer merely national, but 
world-wide. He returned home for the 
casting of the Sherman, devoting months 
of labor, with his wonted fidelity, to its 
final touches. The statue was sent from 
the foundry to his studio at Cornish on 


the New Hampshire shore of the Con- 
necticut, blocking the highroads for days 
with its huge bulk, to the wonder of the 
country-side. Then it was set up in the 
open air against a woodland background, 
where its details might be studied and 
worked over to the best advantage. When 
all were approved, it made its last jour- 
ney to New York; and there, in the 
spring of 1903, at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance of Central Park, it was formally 
unveiled. 

General Sherman rides bare-headed, 
controlling with the left hand his strong, 
high-mettled horse; the right hand is 
down, holding the hat at his side; his 
cloak is blown back, the horse’s tail 
streams in the wind. Their onward rush 
is unimpeded, and though they are alive 
with action, the action is simple, digni- 
fied, with resolute force in every line of 
it. Before them, a little to the left, half 
flying, half striding, is a winged Victory, 
her right arm extended, in her left hand 
a palm-branch. The wide sweep of the 
wings, the floating garment blown back- 
ward and upward, and the position of 
the left foot, advanced well below the 
level of the horse’s hoofs, give the figure 
a downward trend, as if it had but just 
alighted there. Thus, it is relieved of all 
heaviness, and accentuates instead of ob- 
structing the forward movement of the 
horseman. Again the artist has sought, 
as in the Shaw, to combine the real and 
the ideal. But here he has dared more, 
accomplished more, making the union 
complete in one harmonious inspiration. 
The man is humanly heroic, the grave 
goddess triumphant in her ideal beauty. 
Technically, the group is finely balanced, 
its outlines carrying well at every point; 
and the thin coating of gold with which 
the bronze is overlaid, not glittering, but 
subdued in tone, proves most agreeable to 
the eye. As one stands before it at the 
city’s heart, the monument seems to stem 
the tide of materialism that surges round 
it, uplifting the thought beyond all lux- 
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urious evidences of our commercial pros- 
perity to higher aims and nobler deeds,— 
a reminder of the past, an earnest of the 
future in its splendid recognition of the 
courage and self-sacrifice, which, at the 
hour’s need, have never failed the nation. 

“We are what all the past has made 
us.” Our inheritance of modern thought 
has been handed down through the cen- 
turies; and we move forward, bearing its 
accumulated burden from which we could 
not wholly free ourselves, even were that 
desirable. In art, though advancement 
has by no means benumbed the apprecia- 
tive faculty, our application of it demon- 
strates that we have traveled far from 
the sublimity of Phidias, the perfect 
beauty of Praxiteles. That we shall ever 
reach those heights again, as the world 
at present is constituted, seems unlikely, 
to say the least. Hitherto, the attempt 
to do so has resulted either in servile im- 
itation, or in classicalism, so-called, rigid 
and devitalized. Saint Gaudens, making 
no such attempt, accepts the inheritance 
frankly, content to be of his time, but 
resolutely setting his own seal upon it. 
In this respect he resembles the foremost 
of modern Frenchmen who were formerly 


his masters. He has the nobility of Rude, 
the restraint of Dubois, the technical skill 
and fluent grace of their successors, now 
living. Over and above those gifts and 
attainments stands that close sympathy 
with his subject already instanced; and 
above all he displays an individual qual- 
ity, imaginative and poetic,—the individ- 
uality of genius, the divine spark, which, 
at his will, transforms itself to flame. _ 
The author of a modern text-book, in 
a reference to Saint Gaudens, classifies 
his work as beyond criticism. Unassum- 
ing artist that he is, the sculptor, him- 
self, would be the first to deprecate this 
statement. But to the artist wise appre- 
ciation of his fellows must be grateful al- 
ways; and the degree of LL.D. just con- 
ferred upon Saint Gaudens at Yale, as 
“the foremost sculptor of America” is a 
better expression of contemporary judg- 
ment. Best of all to him, however, was 
that spontaneous tribute occurring al- 
most at the same moment,—the open-air 
pageant organized in his honor by his 
artistic brotherhood at Cornish; a thing 
of beauty, ephemeral in its fragility, yet 
touching deeply all who saw it, as the 
crowning triumph of a lifetime. 


PERMANENCE 
By John Elliot Bowman 


M5" goods depart,—their useful works abide. 
Of Jacob’s herds no sign 

Remained where once the fertile country wide 
Was pasture for his kine. 

No trace was scen of patriarchal state 
Or servants’ zealous care. 

The Savior, weary, paused at Sychar’s gate; 
And “Jacob’s Well was there.” 


THE ENTRANCE 


By Louise Betts Edwards 


AUTHOR OF “THE TUT-TZE'S TOWER) ETC. 


IRIAM, all in white, a sprig of 
Nvieis jewelling her dark hair, and 
rings of holly hanging on her 
arms, shook hands with Q’Neill as he 
opened the door to her. In the act, the 
rings of holly slid down, pricking her 
wrist, and fell to the threshold, whence 
the old man picked them up. 

“Happy Christmas, O’Neill!” she said. 
“There’s a lot more holly back there in 
the carriage”—indicating it with a mo- 
tion of the head—“which I don’t suppose 
you need in the least.” 

The servant shook his head. “It’s 
pritty ye luke in the white, Miss Miriam,” 
he observed, taking her cloak from her. 
“No, there’s lashin’s of holly an’ every- 
thing else in the place, but ye’re the first 
wan to wish annybody a happy Christ- 
mas, let alone a merry wan. Not but what 
they’re kaping up very well.—They’re 
mostly upstairs,” answering the inquiry 
in the girl’s face. From the upper rooms 
descended a confluence of voices, shrill 
above them all rising the excited squeal of 
a child, who finds himself the center of 
attention. 

“Worshippin’ the baby,” commented 
O'Neill. 

“Oh, yes! little Rod—Roger.” For 
the first time the clear cheerfulness of the 
girl’s voice seemed in peril. O’Neill’s old 
crumpled face gave no sign; but he added 
with unwonted quickness: 

“Herself ye’ll find in the dining-room, 
with Miss Anna. An’ the Judge is kind 
of wanderin’ about—” 

“T’ll go there first.” She slipped past 
him, even while he was speaking, and ad- 
vanced through the evergreen-wreathed 
doorway of the dining-rodm. A solid, 


old-fashioned house of sixty years this, 
full of the mingled pretentiousness and 
simplicity of our forefathers. The tortu- 
dus and ornate walnut woodwork was such 
as is to-day under esthetic ban. But into 
the glooms of its wide hallway, its spa- 
cious, polished staircases with their coaly 
glitter, modern taste had imported bright 
touches of crimson carpeting and rich 
welters of color from stained-glass win- 
dows. The result was something ineffa- 
bly home-like, suggesting growth, not the 
breathless creation of the art decorator. 
And Miriam, in the moment she had stood 
in the hallway in her white frock, with 
the black walnut and the crimson for a 
background, had added to the picture the 
last intimate, gracious suggestion of life 
which baffles the decorator. O’Neill’s eyes 
followed her through the doorway. 

“Tis pritty she lukes out of the 
black,” he mused.—Yet pretty she never 
was; only charming, inevitably graceful 
in each motion of her girlish body, put to- 
gether with a few swift exquisite touches ; 
black-haired, deep-eyed—a tiny diamond- 
spark showing in the center of each pu- 
pil, when she looked levelly at you; with 
pale fine skin, a mouth serenely sealed on 
grief, spiritual, sensitive, no rose or Cu- 
pid’s-bow—such was Miriam; not beau- 
tiful, unless, like so many others, you 
loved her. ‘But I’ve seen her luke wan 
enough,” continued O’Neill’s thoughts. “I 
couldn’t find it in me throat to wish her 
‘The same to you.” °*Iwas Mrs. Roger 
she would have been this day.” 

In the dining-room an clderly woman 
and a girl of fifteen were moving about 
the table, placing holly-sprigs on the 
shining napkins. Both wore deepest black. 
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As Miriam appeared they looked up, with 
pleased faces flashing welcome, and the 
elder tenderly opened her arms, impeded 
as they were with prickly branches of 
holly. To her Miriam did not wish a 
happy Christmas. She laid her face down 
on the black shoulder, which trembled a 
little under it, and faltered: 

“Mother !” 

Anna came and clung about the other 
two. All their arms were full of holly. 
“It’s going to be so—so hard,” she whis- 
pered, her young eyes full of tears. “We 
can’t think of Christmas, only of—of—” 

“But he would have wished us to do 
just the same as ever,” swiftly reminded 
Miriam, raising her head. 

“You think so, too, don’t you?” asked 
the mother, wistfully. She was small and 
frail, with a white, parched-looking face, 
full of gentle strength—full, too, of fine 
lines which were not there a year ago. 
“Some of the neighbors, I know—not that 
I ever cared for them; but I could not 
bear to seem lacking in respect to the 
dear boy. Yet, we have always gathered 
this way on Christmas Eve —it would be 
a second break, almost like another death; 
and with little Roger growing up, and 
all—” She spoke—they all three spoke 
—with the elisions, the eloquent pauses, 
of those who are in subtlest accord of 
spirit, and are almost ready to dispense 
with language altogether. 

“Why, mother, not to ‘re-une,’ as he 
used to call it”’—-she spoke with a smile 
that was wonderful to the young Anna— 
“would only remove us farther from Rod, 
don’t you see? He was always with us— 
he seems a part of it—indecd, I under- 
stand now he was it, to me”—she crushed 
a. sigh, and turned to meet the Judge, who 
had just entered with slow step and ab- 
sent air. O’Neill’s word “wandering” was 
well chosen. 

A tall, thin, stooping old man, with 
handsome, aquiline features, courtly man- 
ners, old-fashioned and heavy as the 
house and its furnishings, he was not 


dressed in black, having emphatic views 
on the subject of weeds of grief, as in- 
deed on almost all subjects. But his head, 
like his wife’s, wore the silver mourning 
of the old. He had “never been the same 
man”—oh crude, pathetic phrase, hal- 
lowed with long usage, saturate with sim- 
ple human pity—since the day, a bare 
seven months before, when his youngest 
had been drowned while bathing in a lake 
on the grounds of his college. The never- 
ending ache of their loss both drew him 
and his wife closer and at the same time 
impalpably held them aloof. For her 
faith was not his; she trusted in the non- 
finality of things which seemed to him 
final, and was able to find comfort and 
sustainment where he stood desolate. He 
suffered as only the stern can suffer; she 
endured as only the tender can. 

He stooped lower and kissed Miriam 
with an air of struggling cheerfulness. 
“Why!” he said. “You are all in white. 
You look pretty.” 

“So every one seems to think,” she said. 
“J—like you,” turning to Rod’s mother, 
“did not care what people thought. I 
knew I always had worn white at these 
Christmas-Eve dinners, ever since I had 
been engaged to Rod and coming to them 
—four years, is it not?—and that he 
would have wished nothing changed, or— 
or sad, save the inevitable fact of his not 
being here. He hated black on women.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed his mother, hum- 
bly. “But J could not leave it off. I am 
too old.” 

Miriam pressed her hand and dropped 
it, then abruptly diverted her attention to 
the commonplace responsibilities of a 
hostess. Anna was a little dear, she volu- 
bly declared, but did not know how to 
make hot-house roses hold up their heads 
in a vase. About the table and around the 
room, in and out between their sad-garbed 
figures, she flitted like a little white moth. 

The dining-room was like all the house 
—massive, handsome, lagging behind 
fashion in the matter of furniture. Every 
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cubic inch of the atmosphere exhaled sim- 
ple and substantial comfort. The som- 
breness of the glowering black-oak panels 
and the barbaric white-marble mantel- 
piece, was counteracted by the cheer flung 
from an ornate prism-hung chandelier, 
and by the softer blaze of the candelabra 
on the table. The board itself was stately 
with silver and holly and fern and flower, 
with linen almost like alabaster for a 
background. Miriam stood with one slim 
fore-finger on her lip, the other nimbly 
counting places. Suddenly both lip and 
finger faltered. 

“You've set his place,” she said, softly. 
“I so hoped you would.” Her eyes, a mist 
in them, flew again to the eyes in the pic- 
ture which hung, all evergreen-decked, on 
the wall directly opposite the front door- 
way. 

“I could not help it, to-day,” said the 
mother, wistfully. “I know people might 
say it was morbid, and would cast a 
shadow on us—his father would not let 
me do it regularly, as I wished to. But 
he said nothing when I told him I must 
set it to-day. Even Lucy, who is always 
so—so sensible, said nothing.” 

Anna spoke out. “I don’t think,” she 
said, bluntly, “that one of us could eat if 
Rod’s place were not there.” 

Miriam slipped a hand in hers. To- 
gether the three women, as close in spirit 
as the Marys at the Tomb, stood gazing 
at the beloved portrait above them, whose 
every feature they knew by heart: the 
broad, pure, still boyish brow, the great 
dark-gray eyes ablaze with youth, merri- 
ment and hope—that a mere dash of water 
could dim their iridescence forever !—the 
rich auburn riags of hair,—each of the 
women wore one on her bosom,—the finely 
chiseled, beardless lips with their curling 
smile. Anna was a fainter replica of him; 
delicately built, looking more fair-haired 
and pale-eyed in her black gown than she 
had used to do in her bright ones, she had 
been regarded as the baby of the family 
until the coming, two years ago, of little 


Roger, Philip’s son, and her words in the 
family councils were decisive accordingly. 
She spoke again now. 

“Come upstairs,” she ordered of Mir- 
iam—of them all. The Judge, standing 
at the window with his back to everything, 
did not turn. “There’s nothing more that 
O’Neill can not do. We've changed the 
time, Miriam, from nine to ten. You 
don’t mind, do you? It was one thing in 
old times”—the phrase already seemed 
sadly familiarized to her childish lips— 
“to spend three or four hours at the table 
on Christmas Eve. But now I 
don’t see how we shall put in two!” 

“Shall we sing carols?” asked Miriam, 
rather faintly. 

“I don’t know. I don’t see how we can, 
and I don’t see how we can’t. It certainly 
won’t seem Christmas without ‘O come, all 
ye Faithful.’ We will see how we feel 
when the time comes.—There, do you hear 
Roger’s little feet overhead? Come up 
and see him, Miriam. He’s grown so tall, 
and remembers so much! When he saw 
the Picture he said, directly, ‘Unka 
Rod? ” : 

The three of them left the room some- 
what lingeringly, with many a look be- 
hind at the fourth, who made no motion as 
though he heard. He stood for several 
minutes longer, staring out the window 
at things he could in no wise have named 
or described. Men go through 
life leaving so much of its gentler and 
more human side to the women that it is a 
benumbing shock to them to find in some 
heart-cleaving crisis that there are emo- 
tions the women can not bear for them. 

Then he pulled himself together, and, 
with a glance of his own at the por- 
trait, went upstairs and doggedly played 
at ‘“Ride-a-cock-horse-to-Banbury-Cross” 
with his grandson. 

The Thorburns — mustered to-day 
eleven strong, one less than last year— 
were such an American family as one 
meets once in a while, perhaps lives next 
door to once in a lifetime. Typical of 
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all that is best in our national life, with 
good blood enough, but not too much, 
wealth enough, but not too much, culture 
sufficient to soften, but not to enervate, 
they had had every true advantage of 
life, including sufficient contact with its 
wholesome exigencies to keep them simple- 
hearted as peasants—or angels. Under 
the guidance of a father and mother who 
continued to increasingly fulfil their 
early ardent ideals of what fathers and 
mothers were, a happy, healthy seven— 
four boys and three girls—not merely 
grew up, but literally grew together, in 
the big brownstone house which had been 
middle-aged when the Judge and his wife 
brought their first baby there, thirty 
years ago. 

Not often does a family cohere quite 
so closely as they were unashamed to do. 
At school it had been, “Oh, those Thor- 
burn boys care only for each other!” and 
the same with the Thorburn girls. Mar- 
riage, and the leaving of the home roof 
in pursuit of divergent careers, had not 
strained the bond—it had only strength- 
ened it by bringing a few more members, 
delightedly received and loyally loved, 
into the sacred circle. “Mother” and 
“father” were still the idols and oracles 
of their children. Outside friendships 
held but slight place where the tie of 
kinship was so all-satisfying. This may 
have narrowed their lives a little, but it 
deepened and: sweetened them immeasur- 
ably. 

There had seemed something unassail- 
able about the Thorburns. Year after 
year, as they assembled at the old home 
for the Christmas Eve dinner which was 
a family tradition, to the weary Hindu 
mother of legend they might have seemed 
the household of which she was so long 
in sorrowful scarch,—that in which none 
had ever died. More, never fewer faces, 
glowing with youth, happiness and pros- 
perity, appeared each Christmas Eve 
around the great table; no voice was lack- 
ing from the lusty chorus of Christmas 


hymns and carols, which it was their gra- 
cious custom to sing, standing, in unison 
with the bells of a near-by church, which 
rang them out at midnight. Then, sud- 
denly, there was a great splash in a far- 
away lake at a Western college, a youth’s 
unheard cry for help, and all was forever 
changed. 

Rod, Rod, of all others !* Never before 
—such was the completeness of their little 
circle—had one link appeared more than 
its fellows. But now, this one, whom they 
had simply taken for granted, very much 
as they took themselves—why, Rod 
seemed the very flower of them all! Fine, 
frank-faced, tall, manly men were all the 
sons—but Rod the strongest and hand- 
somest; Rod the most brilliant intellectu- 
ally, though all had won their college hon- 
ors easily; Rod the best in every way, 
they lovingly mourned, the hardest to be 
spared. They met it as gallant 
and patient natures do. But his name was 
rarely off their lips, where two or three of 
them were gathered together, and Miriam, 
long ago taken close to their hearts for his 
sake, now became’to them a thing almost 
for reverence. A neighbor’s daughter, a 
favorite playmate, she had always seemed 
like one of themselves, and early,—too 
early, prudent seniors had been tempted 
to feel,—became so by her betrothal to 
Rod. There had been a little kindly head- 
shaking over the long delay involved when 
a girl of sixteen plights her troth to a boy 
not yet out of college. That was, of 
course, now a thing of the past: 


“OQ too industrious folly! 
O vain and causeless melancholy !” 


It was the mother whu most loved her. 
In such subtle sympathy did they dwell 
that their speech together, above all their 
speech of Rod, took on an almost cryptic 
character. Into thoughts, even hopes, 
which the dead boy’s mother could not 
share with his father, Miriam entered with 
ardor; together the two women stole, in 
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the gray of the early morning or the late , shared, once their pride, and now their 


evening, into cool, dim church aisles for 
quiet little services, which left their hearts 
brimming over with peace, but which to 
the man were utterly empty of meaning. 

To-night the mother caught Miriam by 
the arm as they all went in to the dinner- 
table together. 

“T’ve had to put you opposite Lucy,” 
she whispered, penitently. “Do you 
mind much? It was either that, or put- 
ting her next myself, and somehow, dear 
Lucy sometimes—I ought not to feel it, 
but she is so—so sensible, and I do not 
seem able to bear sensible people as I 
ought.” 

She herself took her accustomed seat at 
the end of the table, with a son on either 
hand—the two younger brothers, George 
and Morris, with their wives. The Judge 
sat at the head of the board, directly be- 
neath his dead son’s portrait. He had or- 
dered it hung there, where he could not 
see it. Too much dwelling on the lost he 
declared useless—and in his own heart did 
nothing else. 

The eldest son, Philip, father of the 
two-year-old sleeping upstairs in his 
cradle, was placed at his right hand; and 
at his left, Anna, his darling youngest. 
Next her, Miriam; and at her side, the 
vacant chair to which their wistful eyes 
so often turned. Lora, the eldest sister, 
sat next, with her husband by her side. 
Lucy, Philip’s wife, occupied the seat 
next him, and Sylvester, the husband of 
Kate, the other married sister, with Kate 
herself, filled the remaining places. Kate 
and Lora had not married brothers, but 
were often thought to have done so. The 
two men belonged to a familiar type: 
bluff, blue-eyed, beefy, bull-necked, they 
were of the stuff which conquers in the 
material world, as well as wins wives with- 
out trouble. Unhampered by too great 
mental or spiritual complexity, hard- 
headed in business and warm-hearted in 
family and social circles, they adored and 
were adored by their wives, and had 


grief, in the bright life whose light had 
been so untimely dashed out. 

“I’ve dreaded this so much for dear 
Miriam,” whispered Lucy, importantly. 
Lucy was one of those persons who keep 
you reminding yourself how good they 
really are, and how they would do any- 
thing for you. She was a tall, massive 
young woman, with high cheek bones, a 
deep pink color, adamantine blue eyes, and 
intensely practical mind. 

Her husband, to whom she had spoken, 
glanced across the lights and flowers at 
Miriam. Her eyes burned brighter even 
than usual, and she steadily held her own 
in the talk that flowed round the table. 
Only her voice was different: at ordinary 
times rather crisp and decided, it had 
fallen to a curious, breathless softness, as 
of one deeply moved. It was almost as if 
she were talking to little children. 

“She seems all right,” commented 
Philip, in his direct man-fashion. 

“Ah, but that’s just her courage! Mir- 
iam’s full of it. If dear mother, now, 
would speak of something else beside 
Rod”—she addressed the Judge across 
her husband. 

“You are quite right,” he agreed, 
brusquely. How often, despite all cheer- 
fulness, her eyes had strayed to the va- 
cant chair beside her, his own keen gray 
ones under the bushy, contracted brows 
alone knew. Perhaps they had been as ir- 
resistibly drawn. “Mother,” he called 
down the length of the table, “why isn’t 
the baby here with the rest of us? Did 
you change your mind, after bringing 
down the high-chair from the garret?” 

“Lucy changed it for me,” said his 
wife, pallidly smiling. “Children nowa- 
days are not brought up so badly as we 
brought up ours. She said he never had 
been up at ten o’clock in his whole life, 
and should not begin now.” 

“TI helped her put him in the crib,” 
softly said Lora, the one-time big sister, 
who had done that service for them all. 
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“He looked so cute in his little ‘feety’ . 


nightgown—somehow, he reminded me so 
much of Rod at the same age.” 

“I was going to say,” broke in George, 
eagerly—‘“do you remember that night, 
when Rod was a little chap and was put 
to bed the same way when a party was go- 
ing on—your coming-out party, Lora—” 

“Oh, yes, I should think I do remem- 
ber! He ran down these very back 
stairs,” pointing to the door communi- 
cating with the rear passageway, kitchen 
and all humbler regions—“‘with his little 
quilt wrapped about him, and came right 
in among the people and asked for some 
ice-cream, saying ‘The smell of things to 
eat always woke him up.’ Dear boy! he 
was always such a auaint baby, and never 
shy !” 

“It’s of no use,” said Philip in an un- 
dertone, as Lucy bit her lip. “They can’t 
—we can’t—talk of anything else. And 
why should we? It seems to make him 
less—less gone from us. And really, 
every one seems more cheerful, and the 
whole affair less of a trial, than I had ex- 
pected.” 

It was true. As, after the constraint of 
the first few minutes, the conversation be- 
came more and more natural, it became, 
by very reason of its naturalness, fuller 
and fuller of Rod. How could it be other- 
wise, when the undercurrent of every mind 
was, “Oh, that he were here with us!” 
when, with the warp and woof of every 
intimate recollection, every reminiscence 
or allusion, was woven the thread of his 
life? Never, perhaps, at any time had 
they spoken of him so fully and unreserv- 
edly ; never during his life with such ten- 
derness; never since his death with less 
poignancy of grief. A quietness of spirit 
fell upon them as they sat; if not a sense 
of resignation, at least a sense of touch 
with all the vastnesses of the universe, be- 
side which both life and death are but in- 
cidents. Lucy forgot to be practical, and 
joined quite simply and gently the gen- 
eral trend of the talk. The men spoke 


without awkwardness out of their deeper 
natures—a hard thing for men at most 
times. The dullest of them were conscious 
of an atmosphere they did not always 
breathe. The very servant, O’Neill, who 
had carried so many of them in his arms 
in bygone Christmas times, stepped softly 
around the table in his deft ministrations 
to their wants, as though something 
precious lay underfoot which might be 
broken. Only the Judge among them sat 
taciturn, his troubled eyes half bitterly 
following each speaker who so easily 
named the name of his dead boy. 

“Mother’s a marvel,” whispered Kate 
to her husband. “Look at her face. 
Mother dear, are you ill?” 

She had sunk back in her chair, white 
to her tremulous lips, her thin hands with 
their thin pale rings tightly pressed to- 
gether, her light body quivering in its 
black sheathing as with the shock of some 
sudden uncommunicable emotion. The 
wrinkled eyelids drooped pathetic as 
shriveled lily-petals over the worn blue 
eyes. Speech seemed to be an impossibil- 
ity for her. At their anxious inquiries 
she feebly shook her head, and Miriam, 
more peremptorily, shook hers, and, rec- 
ognizing that it was better to leave her 
unnoticed, they scrupulously withdrew 
their attention. Then, and only then, she 
shyly, almost stealthily, lifted her eyes, 
and flashed a startled and startling glance 
past all the others to her husband. 

Not faded, for that moment; deep, lu- 
minous with some mystcrious exaltation 
he could not share, electric with some tre- 
mendous revelation, some message of the 
soul’s telegraphy he could not compre- 
hend, imperatively demanding a sym- 
pathy he could not give, they held his 
for one eager, supplicating moment. He 
looked at her steadily—kindly—blankly. 
“Do you not understand?” she wistfully 
asked, in all but speech; and, wistfully, 
in all but speech, he replied, ‘What 
should I understand?” 

The glow dimmed a little, and half- 
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timidly she looked at Miriam. One glance 
only—and they both dropped their con- 
scious eyes, scarce daring to let them meet 
again; but each knew the other knew. 
The mother bent her head to hide the 
light in her face; Miriam had turned with 
her calm smile to answer some question of 
Philip’s, when beneath the table she felt 
her bare arm grasped by a young, cold 
hand. 

Anna’s wide, awed child-eyes were star- 
ing into her own. Back they turned to 
the next seat but one, and then, dilated 
with joyful amaze, returned to Miriam’s. 
Her breath seemed afraid to pass her soft, 
parted, still babyish lips. Had these 


opened to speak, had her shaking hand . 


pointed, her meaning could not have been 
more clear. Gently, half-warningly, Mir- 
iam returned the pressure of her hand, 
and Anna nestled a little closer to her 
shoulder. But now Miriam’s heart was 
beating in a wild, whirring way. 

“The pure in heart, the pure in heart!’ 
she thought, exultantly. “They are not 
mistaken, they are not morbid and un- 
trustworthy, as might be said of mother 
and me. But if only some of the 
others—! some of the men . . . then 
I would know it was no dream 
though I know it anyway.” 

Her piercing glance swept the table, 
beginning with the Judge, whose brood- 
ing eyes she found already fixed en hers 
in grave, puzzled scrutiny. With a little 
sigh she turned from him. But the other 
faces told her nothing. Philip’s was bent 
low over his plate. George’s was averted 
from her, as he talked to his wife in un- 
wontedly low tones. The same spell 
seemed to have fallen on all their voices 
ason Miriam’s. One by one, their speech, 
—Lucy’s metallic accents, the men’s gruf- 
fer bass—seemed involuntarily to take its 
note from her hushed, emotion-thrilled 
tones, dropping softer, tenderer, as 
though all whom they addressed were sick 
persons, or were very young; until, by 
gradual degrees they dropped inaudible, 
and the conversation grew less, and finally 


the last voice died—and yet none seemed 
to think it strange that they should sit 
there at meat, and not be eating; a family 
assembled, and yet without desire to 
speak. Yet it was not a constraint that 
held them, so much as an exaltation. 

Still the Judge sat in a silence that was 
not their silence. His watchfulness marked 
how they turned their gaze to the seat 
that had been called vacant, as though it 
were the torch at which they lit their eyes. 

Of a sudden Sylvester, Kate’s husband, 
let fall the knife, with which he had been 
unconsciously playing, upon his plate with 
a clatter. The Judge started, almost ir- 
ritably. Sylvester, something of his fresh 
color lost, exchanged a significant, swift, 
half-furtive glance with Philip which set 
Miriam’s heart whirring again. The 
Judge partly rose in his seat, like one 
who had had more than he could bear. 

“What is the matter with you all?” he 
cried. 

“Why, Father!” exclaimed Anna, im- 
pulsively. It was actually Lucy who made 
an instinctive gesture to stop her. With 
lines of pain tightening around his mouth, 
her father read in all their eloquent faces 
the question which his wife’s had asked in 
vain. : 

“Oh, do you not see, understand? You 
alone, of us all? You only—his father?” 

It was a moment almost too intense. It 
broke with a sound from overhead, dis- 
tinctively heard in the hush. It was the 
scudding of little feet. Sounding louder, 
it mingled at the head of the back-stairs 
with a child’s delighted chirrup. Then 
the quick pad, pad down the stairs of the 


fat, cushiony little feet. Splinters lurked 


in the steps, and it was December, but 
Lucy made no move to stop him. He ap- 
peared, twinkling all over with propitia- 
tory smiles, in the doorway—a wee little 
Willie Winkie in yellow flannel, with soft 
hair rubbed upward, gleeful, irresistible 
brown eyes, and a defiant little laugh. 
Speechlessly, almost breathlessly, they 
watched him, all possessed by the same 
thought. He paused, made a little plung- 
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ing run forward, then paused again, with 
bright eyes fixed, too young to wonder, 
on the seat beside Miriam. ° 

“Unka Rod!” he said, and stood still. 

His father wiped the streaming sweat 
from his brow with his cold fingers. The 
Judge, with a quick convulsive motion, 
turned his head to see if the portrait still 
hung as it had hung a moment since—on 
the same side of the room as that by which 
the child had entered, and therefore im- 
possible for him to see where he had stood. 
No, it could not have been the suggestion 
of the picture. 

Lucy extended her curling arm to her 
boy. ‘Mother’s soft’ sweet thing,” she 
murmured, tremulously. But he ran co- 
quettishly to his grandfather, and stood 
pulling at his knees. The Judge did not 
seem to see the boy. Miriam bent and 
dropped a swift, passionate kiss—and 
who knows what else?—on his glistening 
baby head, as he finally pattered past her, 
to be gently lifted by O’Neill into his 
mother’s arms, where he lay quiet. 

More quiet sat the others. The only 
moving thing in the room was the restless 
shadow on the wall of the low-flickering 
candles on the table. It was one of those 
few, those incomparable moments when it 
is for awe, not for pain, that one can not 
speak. The Christmas morning was al- 
most upon them. The clock-hands pointed 
to twelve, and in a few seconds the bells 
from the little chapel on the corner would 
ring in the day they had looked to remem- 
ber as the saddest, instead of the most 
sacred, of their Christmases. 

In reverent consciousness of a Pres- 
ence before which fear would be a profa- 
nation, they waited its coming. Emotion, 
the hidden, half-blushed-for basis of our 
life, the secret stream that feeds it, over- 
flowed them with the sweetness of a thing 
almost forbidden, and the thongs and 
irons of mortality seemed to drop away. 
Meanings began to flash in on them 
from words and ideas that had seemed 
dead :—“Your light affliction, that en- 
dureth but for a moment,”—“O death, 


where is thy sting?” . . . how empty 
they had sounded over Rod’s coffin! . . . 
to think that, after all, it was the words 
which were significant, the ears which had 
been dull! 

The bells were beginning now. In 
faintness, swelling to strength, they of- 
fered their homage to the young Day of 
days in the clear music of : 


“Christians, awake! salute the happy 
morn—” 


and then, waxing very strong and proud, 
pealed out the familiar program: “Hark! 
the herald angels,” ‘While shepherds 
watched their flocks”—while those who 
had been wont to rise and sing them out as 
the bells rang them out sat mute and mo- 
tionless listeners. 

But at the “Adeste Fidelis” Miriam 
suddenly sprang to her feet, and—after a 
moment—the others with her. Had not 
Rod loved it best, sung it best? Her 
translucent face had a splendor on it, as, 
proudly throwing back her head, she 
joined her tremulous young voice with 
those of the others, and with the pealing 
bells: 


“O come, all ye Faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant—” 


But, after all, the bells carried on the 
hymn alone. It had suddenly stopped on 
their lips like the snapping of a thread. 
The circle confusedly disintegrated, their 
startled eyes straining, in obedience to 
crude instinct, toward the door, then re- 
turning, with tenfold awe, to one an- 
other’s faces. Then they all gathered 
about Miriam, with fond exclamations, 
and arms ready to stay her should she 
sway, and murmured adjurations: 

“Don’t faint, don’t faint, dear !?’— 
“Hold her up!” 

“J am not going to faint,” she. an- 
swered with composure. She unclasped 
their arms and looked upon them quietly. 
“I knew from the first he—would not 
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stay. What does it matter? He came, we 
saw him, we all saw him, and is not that 
enough?” 

“7 saw him,” slowly said Sylvester, as 
though scarce expecting them to believe 
him. 

“I was afraid to speak of it,” mur- 
mured one of the sisters. “Not that I 
thought any one would smile—of course 
not—but—I so feared I was the only one. 
As I looked at his chair, wishing so that 
he were there—suddenly he was there—it 
seemed as though he had been there, 
only I—” 

“He sat down with us,” said Miriam, 
simply. Her eyes still glowed. 

“Look to father,” said George, sudden- 
ly. Almost had they forgotten him, in 
their needless care for Miriam. They all 
turned, with startled faces. He had 
dropped into his seat, a strangely slight 
and bowed and pitiful figure. His face 
none could see, but the hands into which 
he had laid it, and at which little Anna 
pulled compassionately, were wet. 

“Father!” she cried, with a flash of 
comprehension. “You saw him, after all!” 

Her father raised his face for a mo- 
ment—a battle-ground of tense emotions, 
where wonder had not yet wholly con- 
quered anguish. The shattering of unbe- 
lief carries with it something of the same 
daze, the same wrench of the heart as the 
shattering of faith.- “For just one min- 
ute,” he half-whispered, in a shaken voice. 
“Just in—in the vanishing. It was a 
great shock, a very great shock. . . . 
Perhaps I merely persuaded myself—I 
was frenzied with the thought that you 
could look where I looked and see what I 
could not see, until suddenly, while you 
‘sang, something seemed to break in me, 
and—I thought I saw. . . . I wish 
you would all go. I can’t talk.” 

They left him, softly slipping out in 
little groups. Only O’Neill, whose pres- 
ence they had scarcely realized, did not 
seem to consider himself included. He 
moved noiselessly about the table, smooth- 


ing imaginary wrinkles in the cloth, until 
the eyes of the two old men met. Then, 
as though answering a question: 

“Some of the things, sir, as seem t’ye 
onraalest are raalest,” said the servant. 
“An’ t?other way around.” 

“O'Neill,” asked the master, “did you 
see him?” 

“Aye,” quietly. “ *Tis not the first time 
I have seen Thim.” 

In the aromatic dusk of the great ever- 
green-decked front room, the sacred par- 
lor of their childhood days, whither the 
rest of the family had withdrawn them- 
selves, Philip came up and spoke to Mir- 
iam. She had taken his sleeping boy from 
Lucy, and held him in her arms, his un- 
conscious cheek brushed by the branches 
of his Christmas tree, which loomed, a 
black, mysterious, fragrant cone of con- 
cealed delights, like a pyramid of shadow 
behind her. The bells were still rocking 
with the raptured summons of the 
‘“Adeste.” 

“I’ve sometimes—doubted,” Philip said 
to her, haltingly. “I’m glad I didn’t 
doubt enough to—to miss seeing him.” 

For her only answer, Miriam raised the 
small soft body in her arms and impul- 
sively buried her face against that of the 
little, blessed child who alone of them all 
had seen him without doubt and _ pro- 
claimed him without fear. 

“And to mother,” he went on, “it was 
—but where is mother?” 

He checked himself, and turned with 
the others to look at the black sky with 
its brilliant stars, count the strokes of the 
happy bells. They all knew she had 
stolen back to where, with grief and joy 
bowed down, still trembling with the tre- 
mendous impact of hope upon despair, an 
old man sat and wrestled with the vision 
which had been vouchsafed him, while out- 
side the still pealing bells solemnly urged 


the invitation majestical : 


“O come, all ye Faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant!” 


MY FRIEND TH 
MUSIC MASTER 


By Bliss Carman 
[' first appears on my scene in a serio-comic réle, a burly 


blue-eyed emotional figure of an Irishman. On the morn- 

ing when his eldest child was born, he is discovered pacing 
distractedly up and down the parlor floor, a-quiver with appre- 
hensive sympathy, a goatskin rug clutched about his head in a 
frenzy of terror lest he should hear a moan from the chamber 
overhead. 

When the ordeal was over and he received the announcement 
that a son and heir had come to this valley of dubious joys, he 
hastened to pour a fervent libation on his palpitating diaphragm, 
—how fervent only the supersensitive and those acquainted with 
genius can know. For genius is eminently ill fitted to withstand 
the strain of human sufferings, the unequivocal facts of life; and 
of all the men I have known, this man was most exclusively a genius. 

Not eccentric nor odd either in appearance or manner, he would 
have passed in any company for an average animated business 
man, quietly dressed, presentable and inconspicuous. There was 
nothing musty nor supercilious, no pose nor peculiarity, about 
him,—no affectation of originality, such as many young artists 
delight in. He had the dignity of demeanor characteristic of his 
race, with its substratum of exuberant animal spirits ever ready 
to break loose at the slightest invitation. 

As impracticable and irresponsible as a child, he had the all- 
absorbing singleness of interest, the lack of versatility, the in- 
tolerance of distraction, which are, perhaps, more distinctly traits 
of musicians than of other artists. His grasp of affairs was in- 
fantile, and the need to deal with circumstances, to confront con- 
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ditions, or to meet the inflexible demands of life, was to him a 
terrifying impossibility. 

A friend once said to him that the chief attraction of heaven to 
her was the prospect of having no money matters there, and that, 
if necessary, she would unhesitatingly go to the other place to 
escape them. The question of money, she said, made her desperate 
and insane. At that he started from his chair in an apoplexy of 
helpless rebellion, shaking his fists overhead and shouting: 

“Oh, it makes me—everything!” 

It can not be said of him that he was eminently well designed 
for family life, being somewhat less tractable than a young buf- 
falo and more uncertain than the wind, although he was pre- 
eminently reverential of the ideal of family love and the beauty of 
the home. In the beneficent ordering of this universe some crea- 
tures seem not to have been intended for domestication, and it 
may be that the genius is one of these. In the long chastening 
course of evolution man has been civilized, even woman has been 
partially tamed, but the genius can not be conventionalized. He 
is amenable only to the inexplicable laws of essential being, wil- 
ful, uncomprehended and difficult. It is this incongruity which 
makes his life so often a tragedy to himself, a comedy to the 
world, and a heart-breaking blessing to his friends. 

The genius is a spirit in its last incarnation. He has. bounden 
duties to the cause of perennial and infinite beauty, and these deli- 
cate exacting obligations are not less necessary, though less tan- 
gible than the services of the stone in the building and the coral 
insect in the reef. They are more analogous to the higher, 
frailer, more indefinite, but more inspiriting utilities of the flow- 
ers of the wood and the ephemera of the air. And consider what 
responsibility is his in the conveying to us of priceless treasure 
from the tenuous resources of the imagination. He is an ac- 
credited purveyor of more wonderful riches than ever were 
brought home from earthly adventure. He goes every day on 
an uncharted voyage to some Fairy Island, and returning to 
these gray shores brings back an invaluable freight of solace 
and gladness and rejuvenation. To all the toiling tribe of mor- 
tals he is the most unquestionable of benefactors, since he asks 
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but little and gives so much. He is not merely a member of the 
commonwealth of society, he is also an emissary from the incor- 
poreal kingdoms of the spirit. He owes allegiance to our human 
institutions, yet is always overwrought even more by the exac- 
tion of secret orders whose superhuman import he must interpret 
for our enheartening. 

The generosity of the genius is miraculous; he turns the bit- 
ter waters of life into sweet springs by a word. A few cents’ 
worth of paper and ink, a few dollars’ worth of paint and 
brushes, a little leisure and a leaping heart, and the wonder- 
working is accomplished, which may outlast the brilliancy of per- 
ished cities and the extravagance of kings. It is the genius, the 
artist, who makes this life worth living for us, who gives us 
courage to live. Without the pleasure and aspiration he pro- 
vides, we should faint by the roadside. He sustains the falter- 
ing heart, and out of his sure faith puts certitude in the doubt- 
ful mind. He is a practitioner of that creative wizardry which 
works through nature and through art alike, and is continually 
surprising us with new variants of beauty, fresh manifestations 
of goodness, larger revelations of truth. His power, which 
makes itself felt through the creation of a great opera or a 
glorious painting, is akin to the stupendous force which molded 
and sustains the universe in its perfection of reasonable and 
goodly splendor. We may clothe and feed and shelter ourselves 
through our own exertions, but it is only upon the generous 
bounty of the artist that we can depend for the great necessities, 
—a little happiness to savor living, a little fortitude to serve us in 
the end, a glimmer of faithful truth to light us down the way. 

To return to my friend, in whom the characteristics of genius 
were revealed so pre-eminently. He appears again, on our vis- 
ionary stage, at a drawing-room musicale, seated at the piano, 
still a simple unostentatious though not inconspicuous figure. 
This was the beginning of my first personal acquaintance with 
him, and the sudden revelation of his enchanted playing is un- 
dimmed by years. Other men, I am told, are more perfect tech- 
nicians than he, but I have heard no one else, except Paderewski, 
use the piano with such expressive mastery. 
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Being an organist by choice and profession, even at the piano 
he has the incomparable loving touch which only comes by the 
grace of God. I have heard men who played with head and fin- 
gers, but without emotion. From chin to diaphragm they might 
as well have been images of wood. Their performance was ac- 
curate, brilliant, bewilderingly clever, with the soul of a hurdy- 
gurdy. Not so with this man. He hovered above the keys ca- 
ressingly as a lover and a devotee. From tone as gentle as the 
blowing of the south wind or as strong as the mighty thunder of 
the sea, through all the gamut of passion and of fantasy, he 
juggled and drew forth, lured, captured, and presented to the 
thrilling senses of his hearers the very texture of a musical fab- 
ric. How true it is that no art can be perfect or satisfying with- 
out sincerity of passion and charm of feeling, however faultless 
it may be in form, however pretentious in conception! 

I have exalted memories of my friend, this music master, ren- 
dering many a glorious Mass, whose solemn power, tender and 
seraphic, lent wings to the dweller in clay. I recall the mystical 
felicity of interpretation he secured in themes that he composed 
as musical accompaniments to some of the “Sappho Lyrics.” It 
is characteristic of his mischievousness that he often, during serv- 
ice, gleefully introduced one of these compositions as a voluntary, 
to the delight of his choir, and in no way to the marring of the 
dignity of the great humane church which he served. I remem- 
ber him once at a friend’s piano improvising a march for Nich- 
olson’s recently published portrait of Queen Victoria and her 
Skye terrier,—the stately tread of majesty, the patter of little 
pads at her side, then a sudden squeak of agony from the treble, 
as “heavy majesty trod on little dog’s foot,” he explains. He 
was ever full of a hundred delightful Irish follies and inconsist- 
encies, yet always without loss of dignity; that was because of 
the genuine abundant spirit of the man. 

I can never forget the frenzy of inspiration that possessed my 
maestro among the mighty beauties of the mountains. The 
shadowy trails through the woods, the serenity of the tall beech 
trees, the solemn dark of hemlocks, the silent glooms of the ra- 
vine, the fanciful splendor of moonlight, the Titanic slopes of 
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forested mountain wall, the romance of river road and village in (€4 
the valley far below, the loveliness and mystery of primal nature, ey) 
the glad voices of streams and the tender whisperings of leaves fava” 
and winds,—all beauties to which he was unaccustomed, and all 
sources of such delight to him as was a joy to see. YS 

Some routine of composition kept him at the piano for several aS 
hours. Then he exclaimed suddenly : 

“I must go out and have a little walk,—get my head clear— ‘x 
get away from it for a while.” wed 

“All right,” said I, “let’s go and walk.” E> 

He was apparently growing nervous under stress of feeling, a) 
so forth we strolled along a woodland path. But within five min- iik# 
utes he bolted, with: Y 

“Well, I think I must go back now. I want to keep at that (6%) 
thing till I finish it. Must get it before it is out of my head.” ae 

So home we went. That is the way of genius. We call it er- Cr 
ratic; it is only possessed. It must obey the call of beauty,— (<n 
follow the summons of the vision, relentlessly driven on toward “y 
perfection. ase 

When the evening of his recital came, however, the muse was {1 
justified of her wayward child. Never was music more wonder- Sgt 
ful, nor a master happier in achievement. Surrounded by ador- ; 
ing friends, in a spacious and exquisitely appropriate room, 
with a sweep of one of the most magnificent of natural scenes (3) 
for background, he made music fit for the angelic hosts. a 

That was the seraph unperturbed. Next morning appears tat 
the seraph distracted. He was to take an early train, the stage ee 
to call for him at six o’clock. At five minutes of six it arrives; AS \ 


he is called; and I go into his room to see if he is ready. Heis goats 
just out of bed, and begs me to plead with the driver to “wait i 
six minutes, just six minutes.” I go to secure that respite for a 
him, and presently return to find him turning round and round #3) 
in the middle of the floor stamping down one heel into his boot, xx 


and uttering helpless little grunts, inarticulate noises, half-moan, 
half-whimper, like a lost puppy. Seeing me, he sputters: 

“All right, old man, I’ll be there, I’ll be there.” 

He was milling round in a circle by this time, trying to fasten 
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Drawing by Charlotte Weber-Ditzler Copyright 1905, The Bobbs-Merri,] Company 


THEY LEFT HIM, SOFTLY SLIPPING OU'T IN LITTLE GROUPS 
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his suspenders. When it came to his collar, he had no collar- 
button; it was packed in the bottom of his dress-suit case. He 
swallowed a drink of coffee on his way to the door, and the last 
I saw of him he was flying down the path, flurried almost to 
tears under his burden of tragic afflictions, with his suit-case in 
one hand and his collar and buttered roll in the other. As he 
entered the stage, he called back hopefully : 

“T’ll get a collar button at the station. Good-by, old man!” 

Lovable, guileless, inspired, wilful, inconsequent master of 
music, dreamer of dreams, and creator of beauties that make life 
easier for the rest of us! So he always was,—always in the 
double réle of unconscious comedy and sublime harmonody. 

Again my friend immortalizes himself on a certain winter’s 
day at the organ of St. Michael’s, lost in the solemn service of a 
poet’s funeral, rendering a master’s tribute requiem to passing 
of a brother artist,—the noblest farewell that a son of earth 
could give to one who had loved the beauty of life so truly. 
There in that hour of sorrow genius flung wide the doors of the 
‘house not built with hands,—translated the scene from one of 
mourning for a comrade’s departure into one of triumphant 
participation in the glorious ceremonial of his superb progres- 


sion. The window above the altar, suffused with the warm light — 


of the noonday sun, became an open door in the shrine of the 
grail, held ajar to welcome one of the gentlest of knights errant 
at the end of his great quest. 

Who is grateful enough for the exquisite solace of music? 
How it gives form and utterance to yearnings of the spirit which 
are beyond the reach of words! It is as variable as the moods 
of man himself. And it is this adequacy of music, its natural 
plasticity and adaptability, which make it so welcome at all times 
as never to be inappropriate. How it makes plain and com- 
municable faint shades of emotion, great passionate griefs and 
ecstasies of desire, which no speech is competent to embody! So 
delicate, so sensitive, so sensuous, so instinctive and elemental, 
there is no art comparable to it for range and scope of service 
in helping man to express and understand his own dumb be- 
wilderment of soul. 
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ROM its exterior you would never 
Frise suspected that the house con- 

tained anything so mean, so sordid, 
so forlornly down-at-the-heel as that 
fourth-story, rear hall room. For it was a 
brown stone of haughty, self-contained 
aspect, whose shrouded windows gave it 
the correctly impassive air and whose lo- 
cation—the very tip of Murray Hill— 
was just far enough removed from Fifth 
Avenue’ to suggest a delicate holding 
aloof from that thoroughfare’s almost too 
pronounced vivacity. 

Not that every one would have dis- 
cerned all this, for the eyes that see not 
and the ears that hear not abound now as 
in the days bygone; but the girl who tem- 
porarily occupied the shabby box of a 
room winced at its threadbare shame, at 
the indignity of its dingy walls, the 
spiritless contour of the bed that pa- 
tiently retained the imprint of careless 
lodgers, long since gone on their devastat- 
ing way. 

Instantly she had divined that it was 
the mansion’s skeleton in the closet. And 
in truth, the more familiar she became 
with the painful shortcomings of the 
room, the more the schooled air of per- 
petual denial that No. 65 bore upon its 
front delighted her. It said as plainly as 
a dumb thing could: ‘Hall rooms? 
Really, I can’t say. Perhaps you would 
better see a servant!?? And that, indeed, 
was part of the joke, for there were no 
servants! Nothing but the landlady and 


her family, who were wont to arrive on the 
top floor in a state of ostentatious pant- 
ing that caused them to announce chance 
callers in broken, disjointed sentences 
fraught with a deep reproach. 

But for a lie so plausibly told and so 
consistently adhered to, the girl could feel 
only a profound respect. She liked the 
indomitable hauteur with which the house 
made the best of a bad matter, and her re- 
spect was warmed and tempered by sym- 
pathy. Had not she, too, need to keep a 
stiff upper lip—and the way the house did 
it braced and strengthened her, tiding her 
over those perilous moments of weakness 
that might otherwise have driven her to 
some of her comfortable friends for sym- 
pathy. 

Once indeed—but that was before she 
and the house understood each other— 
she had been guilty of that indiscretion 
and she still carried mental black and blue 
spots in memory of the occasion. But 
wisdom—slow flower of suffering—had 
bloomed in her at last; and if she sus- 
pected that optimism is, after all, nothing 
more than the faculty of taking other 
people’s troubles gaily, the suspicion con- 
tained more of humor than of bitterness. 

When, for instance, her friend—whose 
taste for things crisply new and gorgeous 
was proverbial—sat for a brief space in 
that small, shameless room that showed its 
bare places with the sang froid of a street 
gamin, and remarked cheerfully, “Why 
this isn’t a bad room, Elinor. I.shouldn’t 
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think you’d mind this!” the girl had 
gazed at her in bewilderment for a mo- 
ment. She opened her lips to speak, then 
softly closed them again. Optimism such 
as this demanded the tribute of silence 
and the bowed head. But she felt marked- 
ly closer to the house after that and fell 
into the habit of indulging in whimsical 
confidences to the composed fagade as she 
passed.in and out. 

“I occupy the entire second floor,” she 
soliloquized mendaciously upon one of the 
earliest of these occasions—“As a guest, 
of course,’ she went on hurriedly —“Now 
don’t, pray don’t think that you’ve be- 
come a lodging house.” 

Then, in order to make things crystal 
clear, she resumed: 

“No born New Yorker need be remind- 
ed of that sweetly reasonable social prin- 
ciple—‘You pat my back and I’ll pat 
yours.’ ” 

Before she could get further an un- 
seen hand slightly raised and as quickly 
lowered a shade at the nearest window—a 
commonplace occurrence, but now become 
a sign, a recognition, the flicker of an eye- 
lid that betrayed perfect understanding. 
Apparently she had struck a chord that 
vibrated, so she finished demurely : 

“You pretend that you haven’t an 
idea that this lumpy parcel contains 
bread, a can of tongue and the nutritious 
banana, and I’ll pretend that I have never 
even heard of that little beast of a hall- 
room that makes you turn a darker brown 
every time you think of it.” 

The entente cordiale thus established 
was a source of continual comfort to one 
at least of the parties to it. Every 
glimpse of that indomitable front was a 
prop to the girl’s spirit, which now and 
then sulked and gloomed for the gaieties 
that were its due——for the dinner pageant 
of gleaming glass and silver, the soft 
candle-light, the “joy” clothes, the pleas- 
ant chatter—all the glamour of the irre- 
sponsible moment that tips the busy day 
with gold. 


Truly, carly struggles, like impression- 
ist pictures, should be viewed from a dis- 
tance. At close range their crudeness of- 
fends, they become hideous blurs. But it 
is getting them into focus that hurts, that 
more than once in the history of the world 
has transmuted a beautiful faith into a 
boundless cynicism. 

Occasionally, then, the girl felt the bit- 
ter waters rising. More than once she saw 
the house through a mist, as on the day 
when she heard one of her friends confide 
to another: 

“Poor, dear Elinor! I just love her, 
but it doesn’t seem wise to ask her to form- 
al things. In the first place she hasn’t 
the clothes, and in the second, it would 
only make her discontented.” 

She remembered that somewhere Rud- 
yard Kipling has humorously called at- 
tention to the manifest advantage of hav- 
ing a jujube tree for a husband. Now, 
with a rainbow smile, she perceived that 
there was even more to be said in favor of 
having a house for a friend and paused 
a moment to pat one of the pillars of a 
doorway that might have been described 
as faintly Greek, with a little rush of 
satirical warmth. 

It is part of the beauty of having a 
house for a friend that you never have to 
talk unless you feel like it. Just to think 
is enough, and something like this was 
running through the girl’s mind as she 
stood there, with her hand resting on the 
pillar as if it were the shoulder of a per- 
son. 

“You dear, proud old thing, you may 
look as stuck-up as you like, but as a mat- 
ter of fact you have a heart. I would ever 
so much rather have you for a friend 
than some of those lovely bipeds with 
their swish-a-wishy petticoats, who loll 
about the earth telling me how thankful 
I ought to be to be able to earn my own 
living and how wicked it is to get blue! 
But oh my—how they squirm when a 
roseleaf becomes crumpled! Their charm- 
ing optimism is forgotten then and they 
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raise reproachful eyes to Heaven—the 
foolish things! As if it were never their 
turn to be it!” 

The beatific contemplation of a picture 
that rose vividly before her mind’s eye at 
this point cut short her thought-tirade 
—Marcia Suydam, ludicrously suggestive 
of Dido at the ruins of Carthage, her 
Japanese poodle dead, and the cook, but- 
ler and parlor maid united in an invinci- 
ble triple alliance that dictated terms and 
made no concessions. This, Mrs. Suydam 
seemed to feel, was “woe’s self, and not the 
masque of woe.” And Elinor, choking 
back a grin, had gravely quoted: “Hast 
thou considered my servant Job—?” 

At the memory, the rainbow smile 
deepened into a rich laugh. After all, 
she and the house had the best of it. She, 
at least, had a sense of humor. And yes 
—she must have optimism also; for now 
that she thought of it, she had taken the 
dead doggie and the triple alliance just 
as calmly as Mrs. Suydam took her own 
gray, stinted existence. Apparently, it 
was all a part of the game. 

“Still,’—she confided archly to the 

house,—“‘the truth remains that unless I 
begin to succeed pretty soon, I shall not 
have enough strength to put my best foot 
forward. It’s beginning to drag already, 
and by and by, you will have to keep up 
appearances all by yourself.” 
' This prediction was made after the 
trial of a nut diet that she had heard 
recommended as cheap and sufficient, but 
whose immediate effect upon herself was a 
settled melancholy coupled with the power 
of divination. By means of it she dis- 
covered the hidden truths concealed in 
such couplets as 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long ;” 


and with a flash of the bantering spirit 

that was the torch she carried on her way, 

she made an entry in her note-book. 
“Poets are starved, not born. Take an 


ordinary man, feed him sparingly on pot- 
ted tongue till he pales at the sight of a 
tin can, finish him off on a nut diet, fur- 
nish him with pencil and paper, and 
voila!” Just below she added: “N. B.— 
Trace the natural antagonism between 
poesy and a club steak.” 

No one can laugh always, however 
clownish his troubles may be, however 
grotesquely they may grimace and tum- 
ble and crack the whip. Therefore there 
were hours when the holes in the matting 
through which the dusty floor leered at 
her, became an affront; when the wash- 
stand—of prehistoric pattern and painted 
yellow !—was the final insult of a mocking 
Fate. It was at such a time that, sitting 
on the edge of the bed with both hands 
thrust under her for warmth, her eyes 
made a disdainful inventory of the room 
and she observed with the deliberate 
gusto of one who employs such phrase for 
the first time: 

“This is certainly fierce !”” 

But on the road ahead lay things 
“fiercer” ; things indeed that required the 
adjective’s uttermost effort, its despair- 
ing -e-s-t. Such an one was the encounter 
between her pride and the apple dump- 
ling, one of those small tragedies that 
have a world-significance. It was a lusty 
pride and a luscious apple dumpling and 
it happened in this way. 

It was an afternoon when the day- 
shine had tried in vain to lure her away 
from her work, that her stint finished, she 
at last prepared for the street. The 
genial content of work accomplished was 
upon her. As she passed down the street 
she threw a gay glance at the house by 
way of friendly farewell; but in spite of 
all this, the chill of the hall-room—which 
was like some old, bleak person in whom 
the red blood dwindles—had penetrated 
to her very marrow. 

With gay insouciance, she bethought 
her of one of the comfortable ones, whose 
love for herself, according to the assur- 
ances of a note received that morning, was 


“THIS IS CERTAINLY FIERCE!” 
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“] WISH I COULD EAT IT,” SHE DRAWLED. 


undiminished. It was a note whose very 
appearance was so opulent that the land- 
lady’s daughter had conducted it immedi- 
ately to the top floor, where, with the 
usual rhythmic panting, she held it out to 
the girl, with more of curiosity and less 
of reproach than usual, only departing 
unwillingly when the latter glanced 
through it with an unmoved face. It had 
really the air of a note that might mean 
brilliant things at the very least, a dinner 
at Delmonico’s and the opera, or a drive 
through the Park, dinner and being sent 
home snugly in the carriage afterward, 
warm, cheered, comforted and full of 
dreams—but it didn’t! 

Still the girl liked it, for it sounded as 
if the writer really cared, as if in thought 
at least she bestowed upon her the con- 
cerned attention of real friendship. 
Where had she been, it asked; why had 
she not been around, and was all well with 
her? Obviously the Comfortable One did 
love her, and so she would drop in there 
for a second and have a bit of a talk and 
take in a few whiffs of warm air. 


“SUCH A LOVE OF A DUMPLING.” 


“We didn’t know but you’d starved to 
death,” laughed the Comfortable One 
pleasantly by way of greeting. “I had 
almost sent the man over to see. And that 
reminds me—we had some delicious apple 
dumplings for lunch. I’m going to send 
right down and see if there isn’t one left. 
Poor dear—I know you don’t get many 
frills.” 

It was all very matter of fact, and the 
girl wondered why in all that warmth and 
richness she should experience a chill that 
made that of her poor little room mere 
play. In vain she protested that she was 
not hungry; her hostess would not listen. 
She was by no means a person who could 
be foiled when once she had made up her 
mind to do good. 

Elinor, who had entered the house with 
a glowing heart, felt as if it had suddenly 
become gray ash. In vain she tried to 
bestir herself. Her sentences came with 
jerks, her smiles seemed to crack the ice 
of her face, rather than to thaw it. Soon 
the dumpling appeared—plump, golden 
brown and nesting in creamy hard sauce 
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on a blue plate, which in turn rested on a 
silver tray borne by a white-capped maid. 
In sooth, the very apotheosis of a dump- 
ling, and involuntarily the eyes of the 
guest worshiped. But only for a fleeting 
moment. Though her mouth watered and 
her stomach, sick unto death of things 
canned, signaled wildly “Take it!’ she 
only shook her head with a lazy, smiling 
deprecation. 

“T wish I could eat it,” she drawled, 
‘*just to please you, dear! Such a love of 
a dumpling.” Her voice was flowing 
smoothly now and the paralyzing chill 
had vanished before an almost suffocating 
warmth. “But really, I couldn’t swallow 
a mouthful.” 

“Of it—” was her mental reservation. 

The Comfortable One eyed her disap- 
provingly, reflecting with a lively sense of 
injury that it was just as she had told 
Marcia Suydam—try to help a poor girl, 
especially if she happen to be a lady, and 
you’ll be in hot water all the time. Al- 
ready she regretted her present effort, 
which was traceable to the new rector’s 
last sermon—“I was a hungered and ye 
gave me meat—” or was it the other way? 
Matthew xxv:42, at any rate. It was such 
a satisfaction to remember where the text 
was; even if you couldn’t recall just what 
it was. 

She had been touched by the sermon. 
Not that she felt guilty of any sin of 
omission; far from it; but a noble desire 
to give even better measure of good deeds 
in the future than in the past rose within 


her, and she had resolved on the spot to if 
offer Elinor some delicacy the first time | \ 


she happened in. She had even gone far- 
ther; she had decoyed her with the note. 
And after all this trouble, here was the 
young woman declaring that she couldn’t 
eat it! Such ingratitude! 

“You must eat it. You want it—I 
know you do! I can assure you that it is 
perfectly delicious.” The Comfortable 
One was becoming almost tearful. To be 
thwarted is never pleasant, but to be 


thwarted when you have _ definitely 
planned to make the angels glad! 

But her guest only sat smiling and 
shaking her head with eyes that baffled, 
tormented, goaded, murmuring softly: 
“Such a pity I didn’t save a place for it, 
but the truth is, ’'m surfeited,” and she 
passed playfully to other subjects with a 
negligence that added the final touch of 
insult as neatly as you please. 

Over the banister, a little later, the 
Comfortable One’s plaintive voice floated 
down to her departing friend: 

“Even now it isn’t too late,” was her 
generous offer. “Do come back and have 
it! I know that you need it. Not this 
time? (Discontentedly.) Well, take a peep 
into the dining-room as you pass out. I 
have a dinner on for to-night. Notice if 
the candles are properly placed. That 


NOT UNTIL SHE 
HAD TURNED 
THE CORNER 
DID SHE FEEL 
SECURE 
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new butler is by no means what Mrs. Van 
Tassel led me to expect. Now I must get 
forty winks. Good-by.” 

But a moment later the soft voice 
again arrested the girl’s steps. 

“Elinor—Oh Elinor! Just a moment 
—I’m going to have Hortense put it up 
for you. I know you’ll regret missing it, 
and besides, it’ll be good with your din- 
ner.” 

Elinor heard the faint rustling of her 
garments as she fluttered back into her 
room, then waited for no more but passed 
swiftly down the remaining stairs and out. 
Not until she had turned the corner did 
she feel secure, feel that she had finally es- 
caped that mortifying hand-me-out of a 
dumpling, that dumpling that allured by 
its plump contours the while it repelled by 
its ignominy. Now that she was alone 
she allowed herself to break in fancy its 
tanned and brittle crust, exposing to view 
the tempting interior of this most delecta- 
ble of geodes; daintily she distributed the 
hard-sauce upon it and essayed to taste it. 
But alas, she could get no farther! At 
this point it melted into thin air and she 
fell to wondering if perchance it had been 
wiser to swallow her pride. Such a dump- 
ling, she fancied, was almost enough to 
make it go down easily. 

Fifth Avenue’s blue ceiling was paling 
into gray as she retraced her steps and 
the carriages were rolling homeward. It 
was a scene full of life and movement, and 
in five minutes she had forgotten every- 
thing—who she was, and where, in the 
details of a picture that never failed to 
stir her. She was conscious only of having 
eyes—eyes that passed eagerly from 
point to point, charmed, interested, fasci- 
nated. 

Dreamily she watched the day go gray 
as its end approached, dreamily her cyes 
caressed the Cathedral’s be-laced spires, 
and still in a dream, she passed through 
one of the side doors into the vast, solemn 
gloom of the church, where in the failing 
light the stained glass showed like patches 


of rich embroidery and the tapers glowed 
like jewels. 

Strains of heart-searching music heard 
there aforetime, and retained by memory, 
now rolled forth among the arches as clear 
to her ears as if some ghostly player sat 
at the great organ, and she sank into a 
seat and closed her eyes in ecstasy. Ah 
Life, giver of splendid visions, Thou who 
art so lavish of joy and beauty and pain. 


When again silence befell, a shadowy 
figure was passing near her, a black-robed 
priest who disappeared through a baize 
door into some inner holy place surely, 
letting the door swing back with a muf- 
fled, deadened thud, and she stole out into 
the noisy world again with the look of en- 
chantment upon her. 

In the moving line of carriages a fa- 
miliar face caught her eye, that of an ac- 
quaintance who had recently achieved a 
brougham. But the face had changed 
oddly. Discontent now gloomed where 
formerly joy had flaunted. Critically, the 
girl’s eyes searched the equipage, but 
there seemed no flaw. The men on the box 
sat up like wooden manikins, their doe- 
skin breeches spotless, no wrinkle show- 
ing on the two backs that rose—a human 
reredos—before their mistress’ eyes; not a 
quiver of an eyelid disturbed the perfec- 
tion of their bearing. And yet it was 
plain to all the world, by the token of the 
set lips and preoccupied eyes, that Ma- 
dame was not happy! 

The carriages rolled on and a gorgeous 
bit of color came into view. Against the 
dark background of a baby victoria she 
sat, a young woman with tawny, drooping 
eyes and burnished hair, the purity of 
whose complexion was heightened by the 
pale broadcloth of her gown, to which a 
hat of soft purples and American beauty 
reds gave a touch of barbaric splendor. 
Elinor caught her breath from sheer, ar- 
tistic delight. She recognized the occu- 
pant of the carriage. It was the famous 
Fifi, who had driven the town mad by her 
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beauty and her little half-spoken, half- 
chanted songs, the purport of which it 
were better not to know. 

At her corner she halted, hesitated a 
moment, then continued down the avenue, 
drawing a deep, joyous breath. She must 
have more! She felt as if the world were 
on exhibition for her express benefit and 
she was as distracted as a child on Christ- 
mas morning. 

Before she was well past a window that 
held a painting she resolved to buy the 
moment her ship was sighted, she had for- 
gotten it and was smiling at a huge floral 
display where ferns and roses bloomed as 
indifferently under the electric lights as if 
they had never known a wild ancestor. 

There were windows full of old prints, 
where she lingered lovingly, and _ still 
others, where rare books lay open with a 
sweet alluringness. Books, too, it seemed, 
were beginning to care about clothes, if 
one might judge from the covers. There 
was one design—the golden afterglow of 
the sun seen through leafless branches, 
with the figure of a horse and rider show- 
ing somberly against it—that did away 
with any need whatever for the printed 
pages inside. 

It was nearing six o’clock. The ame- 
thyst and silver of the electric lights went 
shining away in converging lines, as if 
they had an engagement to mcet in Har- 
lem! The bustle of homing hundreds was 
in the air. Scraps of conversation in thin, 
high voices and little bursts of laughter 
struck musically on her charmed ears. 
Natty women with trim outlines; big, 
striding youths whose shoulders made one 
grateful to football—though perhaps the 
gratitude should be on the other side— 
little girls carrying dress-baskets, dapper 
middle-aged men—everybody, in fact, 
save the even-tenored messenger boy, was 
in a state of gentle, expectant hurry. The 
world was going home to its dinner. 

With a shiver of delight Elinor start- 
ed across the street, blocked by a tangle 
of vehicles. A mounted policeman, 


dowered with all the dignity of an eques- 
trian statue, raised his gloved hand, and 
the puffing automobiles and fuming horses 
stopped, disentangled themselves, made 
way for her to pass. She caught her 
breath. The action was symbolic. The 
hour of fate had struck ! 

In the first dazed moment of revelation 
she could not altogether take it in. She 
could get no farther than to wonder hu- 
morously as she made her royal progress 
across the pavement just how far the 
shock of that stoppage would extend; 
whether, say at Twenty-third Street, they 
would know that the procession was halted 
that she might pass? 

Then realization swept over her in a 
torrent. It was true—perfectly true! A 
suspicion that had been germinating in 
her mind burst into splendid certainty. 
Every fiber of her vibrated with the glory 
of it. 

It was she who had wealth, she who 
was supreme, she for whom this world- 
pageant was enacting! And those others 
—Dido, the Comfortable One, and their 
ilk, whom from time to time she had per- 
haps vaguely envicd—were only mimic 
queens in cotton velvet, with jewels of 
paste and crowns of tinsel, doing their 
little parts in the pageant for her royal 
pleasure. 

Which one of them could have under- 
stood all the wonderful sport of the past 
hour? Which one of them would have 
seen anything more than a street lined 
with rather dull houses, a stretch of sky 
and crowds of unmeaning humans moving 
back and forth? Which one of them 
would even have dreamed of the poetry 
that enveloped and permeated the scene, 
as the environing ether does this dead 
star? 

She thought of Dido, who spent her 
days bemoaning the encroachments of the 
triple alliance, or the shifting combina- 
tions that replaced it, of the Comfortable 
One and her patronizing dumpling, and 
saw them in their true light as bits of 
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humor introduced to bring a smile to cer- 
tain royal lips. 

And she had misunderstood—she had 
frowned when she should have smiled and 
applauded. The consciousness made her 
very humble and the sparkle in her eyes 
settled into a steady radiance. Had she no 
duty to this band of players that so 
charmed and sped the hours of life? Sure- 
ly she had, and her heart went out to them 
all, from the mock-queens down to the 
scene-shifters. Never again should any 
delightful piece of humor be spoiled by 
a lack of appreciation on her part; never 
again should any of the actors fail of 
sympathy from her. 

She was making the gentle ascent of 
Murray Hill, swinging along with feet 
that seemed scarcely to touch the walk. 
Such a fine, continual performance! And 
besides, there was work to do. Never be- 
fore had she fully appreciated the won- 
derful subtlety of that privilege. And al- 
ways, in and around the work, the Play. 

In the grave silence of the side street 
No. 65 awaited her. 

“Did you know it all along,” she whis- 
pered gladly, “even before I knew it my- 
self? I half believe you did.” 

Attaining the little room on the fourth 
floor she lighted the gas, and with the 
match still in her hand, looked eagerly 
about her. 

“The very thing—the very thing!’ 
she exulted. “It is in places like this that 
we of the blood royal get our training, 
learn the art of divination that enables us 
to tell the mummers from the real lords of 
life. 

“I do wonder,” she went on, dropping 
abruptly into the commonplace, “whether 
there is a can of anything left for dinner?” 

Fortunately there was, and it was soon 
set forth in fine simplicity on a sheet of 


spotless typewriter paper. At least, so it 
seemed to the ordinary cye, but to the girl 
the real was lost in the ideal. As she 
munched away abstractedly on a roll, in 
thought she was bowling smoothly up 
Fifth Avenue to a certain mansion shut 
off from the street by a high iron fence, 
where she had signified her intention of 
dining. 

Her white wrap billowed about her, and 
she leaned back in the corner of the car- 
riage, charmed by the music of hoofs 
upon the asphalt, sensuously pleased by 
the glimpses of rich, lighted interiors re- 
vealed by the swinging open of a street 
door or the raised shades of the clubs. 

Was it a dream that sometime, some- 
where she had been poor and hungry and 
occupied a mean little room with holes in 
the matting? Was it a dream that in that 
experience she had told herself that it 
were better to wear threadbare clothes 
than to be shabby of soul? 

The carriage rolled up to the curb and 
stopped, a man in livery opened the door 
and over a ruby carpet she passed to the 
massive glass and iron entrance that 
swung open as if by magic to admit her. 
A few moments and the resonant voice of 
a footman fell upon her ears. 

“Her Royal Highness, the Princess 
Ragtag!” 

A hush and then a stir of homage, in 
the midst of which, somehow, she strange- 
ly found herself back in the dingy room 
again. 

But as she elegantly peeled the skin 
from the last banana, pretending that it 
was a rare fruit from a place known only 
to a dozen epicures in all the world, she 
tingled with the zest of existence. She 
had come into her birthright. She had 
found the open-sesame to the Kremlin of 
the Imagination. 
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ing made me feel that something of 

very great consequence was going to 
happen. Ever since the letter came I could 
see,—only eight years old as I was,—that 
she was trying to keep from tears. The 
wonder of it left me speechless. She had 
always been so smiling and cheery, and 
for a grown-up young lady of the great 
age of nineteen to be crying—! I am not 
sure, though, that her dry-eyed grief, 
which I quickly noticed, did not scare me 
even more. I was with her when she got 
the letter out in the old apple orchard, and 
as she read she trembled in the warm sum- 
mer sunshine, and gave one frightened 
look up into the clear July sky. From 
that moment she had hardly spoken. Al- 
ways I found an expression in her eyes 
as if she were seeing something afar on 
which her thoughts were fixed and whither 
her steps must follow. 

Aunt Esther’s crying, and the fact that 
we both had on our best clothes on a week 
day, made me realize that this was a very 
extraordinary occasion. She wore the silk 
pelisse with the lace pelerine, such as 
young ladies had in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, and I was dressed in my gar- 
net pardessus, embroidered over the sal- 
mon-colored merino, of which I was very 
proud. I had never before put on these 
splendid garments except on Sunday, and 
I always felt the greatness of the event. 
To wear them at another time was com- 
pletely bewildering, and this, with the 
rest, left me helplessly wondering. 

All seemed to begin with that morning. 
How thankful I am that I recollect so 
much of it. I would not lose a single mem- 
ory of that day, which was destined to be 


Tie Aunt Esther cried that morn- 


the most important one in my life, though 
I had only lived eight years. I did not at 
all know the meaning of all which I saw, 
but I could not help feeling the influence 
of much that was passing about me and 
near me. For a moment, little girl as I 
was, I stood in the midst of great happen- 
ings at a great time, and, child though I 
might be, something of the impression of 
it entered into my spirit and awed me. 
With ignorant young eyes I beheld sights 
I did not understand, which even in my 
ignorance I realized meant much. With 
unheeding young ears I heard words— 
often mere chance words—which, at such 
a tiiae, implied more than I could compre- 
hend, but which, even then, I knew bore a 
terrible significance. Then, with the great 
awe from the solemnity of what was so 
evidently serious, I was brought to feel 
something else and something more. I 
did not know that this was, more or less, 
what a whole country was feeling—the 
spell exercised by a sincere and mighty 
purpose, and the reverence insensibly pro- 
duced by the recognition of deep suffer- 
ing—the suffering of one with a heart 
brought well nigh to breaking with the 
trials and perils of the hour. 

Though some things rose dimly before, 
the first clear pictures came with this 
morning. The kind of day it was I have 
not forgotten. As, holding Aunt Esther’s 
hand tightly, I trotted beside her along 
the walk of the broad strect,—I heard 
them call it Pennsylvania Avenue,—the 
light fell with pale warmth, casting but 
faint shadows before us. The sky was a 
bright pearly gray, a soft, sad sky, giv- 
ing suggestions of rain, with the clouds 
too thin and light for rain to fall. Not 
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the least breeze stirred. All the flags, 
and there were hundreds of them on the 
flag-poles and at the windows of almost 
every building, hung motionless and life- 
less. The tranquillity gave an impression 
of quietness, though there was noise in 
plenty. Yet with all the sounds I felt 
something of an ominous stillness and an 
oppressive calm. I could not escape the 
consciousness of much afar-off threaten- 
ing, of which to be afraid, making me 
almost hold my breath and wait, as I had 
often waited, affrighted, for the lightning 
flash and the thunder-clap. I can not say 
that I was frightened. I was more over- 
powered, however, than I had ever been 
in church at home. In fact, I had some- 
thing of the feeling of being in our quiet 
church, out on that wide, noisy avenue, 
with the disposition to walk very sedately 
and be very good. 

Truly there was enough to attract my 
attention. Though I had never been in a 
large city, and had little idea what to ex- 
pect, I could tell that a great deal that 
was unwonted and remarkable was pass- 
ing before my eyes. Soldiers moved every- 
where. Uniforms of all kinds caught my 
sight. At another time I should have been 
excited and delighted by the color and 
glitter. Now I watched all with subdued 
attention. Naturally, I should have 
clapped my hands and called Aunt Es- 
ther’s notice first to this and then to that, 
but now I tripped on calmly and mutely. 
Many I knew were officers from their 
swords—the clank of the sabre sometimes 
sounding sharply against the stones. 
Some were on horseback, and the hot and 
often foam-flecked horses proved their 
haste. A big body of men marched to- 
ward us, darkly and silently. They moved 
heavily yet hurriedly, and in the face of 
one of them nearest to me I saw a strange 
set look. Next we met a long line of heavy 
wagons, with stained canvas tops, drawn 
onward by unwilling, toiling animals. I 
remember I even saw cannon pulled jolt- 
ingly over the rough road, dusty and, to 
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my imagination, almost tired-looking. In- 
deed, everybody and everything had an 
aspect of weariness and hurry—every- 
where, in every countenance, was anxiety, 
so that it seemed to exist, in some strange 
way, in the motionless air. And then we 
came on, or, rather, there came on us, 
something which made me cling to Aunt 
Esther’s hand and press more closely in 
against her spreading skirts, half in hor- 
ror, and yet with a pity such as I had 
never known. A strange, awful procession 
straggled and shuffled and stumbled past 
us—a band of a hundred or more men, 
dirty and ragged, with white faces and 
great staring eyes. Many wore bandages 
about head or arms, and all moved weakly 
and painfully, or hobbled on slowly with 
stick or the aid of another. Each step was 
clearly agony, and to go farther for a 
number appeared almost impossible. As 
they passed me, one, with a bloody cloth 
covering his forehead, dropped out, tot- 
tered forward and sank on the curb. I 
wanted to scream, but the feeling which 
had held me all the morning kept me quiet 
—running, almost, to keep up with Aunt 
Esther’s quick, impatient course. 

I think, after a fashion, I had under- 
stood ever since the moment when Esther, 
after reading the letter, had gasped the 
single word: 

“Wounded.” 

Yes, I understood then that something 
had happened to Lieutenant “Jack,” as he 
was called by the family—as Aunt Esther 
called him until she began to call him sim- 
ply: 

“Jack.” 

With such a rosy face, too, and eyes so 
quickly cast down when any one heard 
her! To be sure—though his confusion 
was not so evident—he appeared also to 
find the greatest difficulty, when people 
were by, in calling her: 

“Esther.” 

He hesitated and stammered until every 
one laughed, and I laughed too, out of 
sympathy, though I did not discover any- 
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thing amusing about it. I knew when he 
went away, though I did not remember his 
going very well. I could recall standing 
and watching him pass down the long 
road while we all gathered about the gate; 
and Esther waved a handkerchief—which 
would not wave, she had been crying so. 
In a way, too, I knew where he was going 
and why—to something happening be- 


of men, with flags waving above them, 
broke through woods or swept up barren 
hills, where round-mouthed cannon faced 
them. I thought of Lieutenant “Jack” 
always in such scenes, and I think that 
Esther did too. At any rate, she always 
glanced at the papers with a startled look, 
and avoided them, often, when she could, 
hiding them away so that she could not 
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yond the hills. The war! I knew about 
guns and cannon, and I found myself 
listening for them, for they always made 
such a prodigious noise that I felt I must 
hear any battle. I never did. Every one 
else seemed to be listening, too. At least 
they always appeared to be expecting 
something and waiting for something. 

In the paper which came every week I 
saw pictures at which I stared apprehen- 
sively. Great ships sailed the waves, with 
heavy clouds of smoke about them. Lines 


see them again. He wrote to her and she 
wrote to him, spending hours which she 
clearly found the happiest in doing it. 
For a time all was well, and then some- 
thing went amiss. I vaguely understood 
that there was some misunderstanding. 
Indeed, they had a lovers’ quarrel. This 
was what made the matter so much worse 
when the letter came saying that he was 
hurt. 

“Oh,” she moaned, “Jack may never 
know now that I think that I was wrong; 
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that it was all my vain silliness; that I 
want to tell him how sorry I am; that I 
want to beg his forgiveness on my knees.” 

She spoke to me, believing that I did 

‘not understand, very much as she would 
have talked to herself—only finding com- 
fort in confiding in some one, even a child. 
We were alone at the farm. At least only 
Grandpapa was there, who was too feeble 
to move much beyond the door. All the 
others had been carried away by the 
“war”’—why or whither I did not quite 
comprehend. At once I discovered that 
Aunt Esther had reached some sudden de- 
termination. 

“There is only one thing,” she said 
resolutely, talking to me as often I talked 
to my doll, not expecting understanding 
exactly, but finding companionship. “I 
must have a pass. How can I get one?” 

She thought a moment. In an instant 
she sprang up lightly. 

“He has been good to others. He will 
be good to me, perhaps, if he will listen.” 

She stood looking out toward the hills, 
as she had done day after day. 

“If he will listen!’ she whispered. 
“This will seem so little to him, with all 
the great war to think about. Will he help 
me? Will he listen? I must go.” 

There was no place to send me in a 
hurry. I could not be Ieft. In her haste to 
be gone Aunt Esther had taken me with 
her. 

I peeped up at her as we walked swiftly 
forward. With the absorbed look which I 
had so often observed, she moved on. I do 
not think that she saw anything where 
there was so much to see. Blind to every- 
thing, she seemed to follow her path, and 
now, as the critical moment came, I doubt 
very much if she was aware that I was 
tugging at her fingers. 

We came to a high fence and passed 
beyond it, in the company of a number of 
other people, into a pretty place with trees 
and shrubs and trim garden walks. For- 
ward we went until I saw a house. It 
spread away on both sides from great col- 
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umns. Tall and white it stood among the 
trees. I, who had never been away from 
the farm, wanted to stop and marvel at 
it with parted lips and wide-open eyes. 
My hand, though, was held by Aunt Es- 
ther, and she kept steadily and swiftly on. 
When we reached the big portico with the 
high pillars we went in with the crowd. I 
found myself in a hall stretching away 
without end. We wandered on, Aunt Es- 
ther looking about helplessly. Soon we 
entered a great room. I think Aunt Es- 
ther, bent on her purpose, was startled 
and daunted by such magnificence. The 
walls were white with little gold figures on 
them. All the furniture was gold, with 
blue and white silk covering. In the cen- 
ter was a grand gold table with a marble 
top. We strayed away, lost and fright- 
ened. Next we came to a greater apart- 
ment even, where all was gold, too, only 
there the colors were white and green. I 
had never dreamed of such splendor. The 
most gorgeous palace of the greatest 
fairy prince which I had managed to im- 
agine could not compare with it, and I 
stood and stared. 

Aunt Esther, though, after the first 
pause of amazement, did not look again. 
She behaved like one who is searching for 
something and who is not to be turned 
aside. Carried aimlessly along, we reached 
a narrower hall and stairway, up which 
many people were pressing. At the top 
was another hall, with more people. Then 
a room, where the throng was thickest. 
Huddled together, men and women, they 
stood waiting, outside a closed door, to- 
ward which all gazed fixedly. 

Watchers and waiters they were there, 
of all stations and ages. Uneasily they 
moved about. Indeed, for any one of them 
to remain quiet appeared impossible. Al- 
ways they stirred restlessly. The conse- 
quence was that the confusion was bewil- 
dering. All that was said, though, was 
spoken in a low tone, so that there was 
little noise. A dull murmur, however, con- 
tinued unceasingly, and in a singular way 
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the low, monotonous sound spoke of sad- 
ness and apprehension, for the voices were 
the voices of people too moved to speak 
aloud, who must whisper under their 
breath, as before something solemn and 
sacred. 

With the coming and going—the move- 
ment being so great—I could not see any- 
thing very clearly, but stood looking 
hither and thither. At first I did not make 
out very much. I was merely conscious of 
a ceaseless mingling of dark figures and 
white faces. They kept shifting and 
changing, and through the midst of the 
moving throng others kept passing. I 
saw men hurry in with papers, and, as 
they made their way along, others darted 
at them, and I caught muttered questions 
and answers. Something seemed to be go- 
ing on somewhere about which every one 
was greatly interested, and about which 
every one was asking. The words came 
quickly and confusedly. I could only get 
broken bits. I merely heard names and ex- 
pressions which meant nothing to me. 

“Lee!—The Wheat Field !—Meade !— 
Little Round Top!” 

What was the reason for all this sub- 
dued excitement I could not make out. In 
spite of the matter which held their 
strained attention, the interest of the 
crowd was often aroused by some immedi- 
ate incident. Sometimes a man entered at 
whom every one would stare. A murmur 
marked his passing as one told another 
who he was. A slight man—not very tall 
—stepped in alertly, though with a cer- 
tain calm. He wore a long, dark-colored 
coat and lighter trousers. As he advanced 
he drew forth a large red silk handker- 
chief and blew his nose violently. 

“The Secretary of State,” I heard a 
voice say. 

Shortly afterward the closed door was 
opened for a moment, and a rather small, 
clumsy little person came out who was re- 
ceived with great consideration. He had 
on spectacles, through which he looked 
fiercely. His big, black, grizzly-gray 


whiskers seemed to bristle a little, like a 
large gat. Altogether, he was a very busy, 
active individual, and not at all dignified. 
Yet the people were much impressed by 
him. 

Busy messengers and hastening soldiers 
came and went. With intent eyes I tried 
to watch everything. The people, how- 
ever, got in front of me, or crowded me 
back. Often I could not see anything ex- 
cept the flounces of some lady’s dress or 
the buttons on some gentleman’s coat. But 
even then, when I could not observe more 
of those who were coming and going, I 
found plenty to occupy my attention. 
Those directly about me were noteworthy 
and interesting enough. A thin, pale little 
woman in black stood very close to me. 

“Oh, will he see me?” she kept repeet- 
ing in a broken voice. “He must right 
this wrong, for it is a wrong. The boy 
never meant to desert. He is only sixteen. 
He did not know, and he is to die to-mor- 
row. He is my son, my only child. I know 
that he was going back. The boy was 
only coming to see me. I will explain. I 
will make him see, and he will forgive the 
child.” 

In a trembling hand she lifted the 
handkerchief which she carried to her eyes 
with a low sob. 

“T heard a case somethin’ similar,” 
mumbled a crooked old man next to her, 
“where he helped. There was a farmer 
down our way whose boy got into trouble. 
Got crazy about the war. Ran away. 
Found it weren’t all paradise an’ cheerin’. 
Got sick of it and quit. The father come 
up here seein’ what he could do, the boy 
bein’ sentenced to be execooted.” 

I saw the little woman tremble. 

“The young feller was plumb sure to 
blame,” the old man mumbled on, “but 
when his father got in there,” and the 
speaker made a quick gesture toward the 
closed door, “‘well—didn’t he let the boy 
off! That is to say, he sent a telegraph 
sayin’, ‘Suspend execution of death sen- 
tence until further order.’ The father 
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was tickled to death at first, and then he 
sudden thought an’ says: ‘But that does 
not pardon my boy.’ Well, I recollect 
every word of the answer just as if I’d 
been there. He put his hand on the man’s 
shoulder an’ he says: ‘Do you think I am 
ever goin’ to give that order for your 
son’s execution?’ ” 

I saw the little woman’s eyes light a 
little as she looked anxiously at the other. 

“Do you believe he will hear me that 
way?” she murmured. 

“Perhaps—who can tell?” admitted the 
old man grudgingly. “If those politicians 
don’t get at him. I’ve come up here to see 
about my cow. When the army went 
through our part o’ the state, the first 
thing she was missin’. Now, it stands to 
reason that the Government owes me for 
that cow. You can’t go takin’ people’s 
cows without payin’. It’s no way to set 
things straight, doin’ like that. I’m goin’ 
to have damages. I’ve come right up here 
to headquarters to ask for ’em—to argue 
for my dues—an’ demand ’em.” 

“He must hear,” sighed the little 
woman. : 

“O’ course he must, an’ he will!” in- 
sisted the old man, glaring about fiercely. 
“He'll see the justice o’ it. I’ll make him, 
or else things won’t go as well perliter- 
cally down in Wilkes County as they’ve 
been a-goin’.” 

A rush forward drew Aunt Esther fur- 
ther from the wall. A soldier entered 
abruptly. In his belt was thrust a paper 
which he was hastening to deliver. In his 
hurry he pushed back those who gathered 
in his path. Questions assailed him, and 
as the people fell back I heard two words 
from what one of them said: 

“Cemetery Ridge.” 

The hum of voices that came with 
everything new rose and fell. Then the 
comparative quiet succeeded. But a cease- 
less excitement under all was unmistak- 
able, and, with all the others,—though I 
knew not what it meant,—I felt as none 


there could help feeling on that July day. 


When the soldier passed, the people 
closed in behind him. Again all eyes were 
fixed on the shut door through which the 
orderly had disappeared. With any shift- 
ing of the crowd new groups and persons 
were brought near to me, and I could dis- 
tinguish new forms and faces. A curious 
figure made me wonder and shrink away. 
The man was so bent, with bent back and 
bent knees, that the tails of his long, rusty 
frock coat almost touched the floor. In- 
deed, it gave something the impression of 
a robe instead of a coat, and as its wearer 
leaned forward. over a stick, on which he 
rested both his hands, he was strange and 
startling. His hair fell across his collar, 
and his long beard streamed down his 
breast. His thick eyebrows overhung his 
eyes, which peered out brightly and with 
glittering intensity. Seeing that I watched 
him, he advanced slowly toward me. 

“My dear,” he demanded, huskily and 
confidentially, “under what star was you 
born?” 

“Indeed,” I faltered, “I don’t know, 
sir.” 

“Tut! tut! he exlaimed impatiently. 
“In this way are the most marvelous facts 
in existence neglected. Thus are the 
young left in ignorance. But the old are 
little better. How shall any one know how 
to guide a life—how learn the why or 
whither? Because of such ignorance, be- 
cause of such blindness, do trouble and 
evil come into the world. Precisely be- 
cause of such neglect am I here. Hark!” 

His voice sank, but he spoke with such 
intensity that I jumped. 

“I know. I can inform. My duty has 
called me hither, and I have traveled many 
weary miles to save this country. I have 
made the great discovery. Because of the 
celestial science, I am able to foretell all. 
In the heavens we may read blessings and 
curses, sickness and health, prosperity 
and adversity, even as though we saw 
them transcribed. For God has given this 
knowledge to the wise man to know the 
times and the judgments. Doth not the 
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sacred writings affirm: "God said, let there 
be light in tie firmament of the heavens 
to divide the dave from the nights. and let 
them be for signe and for seasons, for 
duvs aud for vears” Have the celestial 
budics no influence but what we catch with 
our eves on a clear evening’ How are we 
tu understand the fifth chapter of Judges, 
the tweifti verse? ‘Phev fought from 
heaven: the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera” Or the interrogation of 
Job: *“Caust thou bind the sweet influence 
of the Piciades or louse the bonds of 
Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazza- 
roth ju dis season. or guide Arcturus with 
Jiis sons?” As with the destiny of man is 
the destiny of the body politic. T can see. 
Jocan read. J have erected the figure. 
Scorpio bing on the cusp of the first 
gives Mars for his significator, posited in 
the Sixth or the House of Sickness, and 
In opposition to the Twelfth House, the 
House of Affliction and Trouble. If vou 
find the Lord of the House and the Lord 
of the Ascendent of the one and the same 
Vriplicity, or when the Lord of the House 
and Sign ascending shall be of one Tri- 
plicity, the question is then rational and 
to be judged.” 

Vo my dismay, I found myself sepa- 
rated from Aunt Esther and standing 
alone. The bent man edged closer toward 
me, mumbling excitedly. I do not know 
what I should have done, in my terror, but 
at that moment an interruption came 
which saved me. A burly, busy-looking 
person came hurricdly forward, and, see- 
ing the little lady in black, seized her al- 
most roughly by the arm. 

“Now- now! he said excitedly. “You 
are the next. We will see you now. There 
is not a moment to Jose.” 

Through the disturbance made by the 
hasty approach of the gentleman and his 
departure with the lady I was separated 
from my terrifying companion. I could 
still see him through the crowd, muttering 
to himself, and T slipped quickly away as 
far as I could, Then I wandered through 


the people seeking Aunt Esther. I could not 
discover her anywhere, hunt as I might. 
All were too busy to notice me. I straved 
on, completely unheeded. And then sud- 
denlv something happened which took me 
completely by surprise. The door, which 
had only been briefiv opened for a moment 
from time to time, was thrown wide back. 
With a rush the crowd surged forward. 
Tu the sudden movement I was carried on- 
ward. up to the threshold. People fought, 
almost, to get in, and I was pushed aside. 
Forlornly apart. I stood hesitating. The 
room was so full that I could see nothing 
of what was going on. Where was Aunt 
Esther? What had become of her? What 
was to become of me? 

In a moment I had forgotten the plight 
in which I found myself, interested in 
what was taking place before me. The 
little lady came out on the arm of the gen- 
tleman who had led her away. What a 
change I saw in her white face! Her eves 
were still wet, but she came forward with 
a smile on her lips. Her step had a new 
quickness and lightness. As she came 
nearer she saw me. She darted forward, 
and instantly I was in her arms. She was 
kissing me warmly. I could understand 
that in her sudden joy she could not help 
the outburst of her feeling. 

“Qh, you dear little girl!’ she cried, 
hugging me. “My child is saved! she 
said to the few about her, showing a pa- 
per. “See what he has written: ‘What 
possible harm can the poor boy do to the 
Union? Let him go.’” 

With one more squeeze of my little per- 
son she was gone. I felt some comfort in 
her comfort. Still I was lost, and every- 
thing was so big and every one was so 
busy. I wanted to cry, though I seldom 
did that. I am not aware that there were 
not tears coming, and then— 

The most wonderful thing happened. I 
could not believe my eyes. Before I knew 
it, advancing through the outer door I 
saw a soldier. His arm was in a sling. 
His face was thin and worn. And yet—I 
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stared with all my eyes. He could not be 
—no—yes— He was Lieutenant “Jack.” 
As he came forward I flew across the room 
tohim. Then he saw me and stopped, even 
more amazed than I was myself. 

“Why—mouse!” he said. ‘What are 
you doing here? Is this really you?” 

“Yes, yes,” I cried. “Oh, I came with 
Aunt Esther, and I have lost her.” 

“She is here too?” he said, with a queer 
catch in his voice, as he took the hand I 
thrust into his. “Why?” 

“I don’t know quite,” I hastened to tell 
him. “I think she wants something which 
she can have nowhere else.” 

“Where is she?” he demanded quickly 
and almost roughly. 

“In there,” I cried, eagerly pointing 
through the open door. 

At that very instant the crowd parted. 
As if she had known we were there and 
waiting for her, Aunt Esther slipped 
through and came toward us. She did not 
see him at first, but made a rush toward 
me. 
“I forgot you,” she said. “You poor 
little thing, forgive me.” 

Then she saw him. She did not look 
surprised. Indeed, there was such wonder 
in her eyes that I realized that the 
strangeness of it seemed natural to her. 
They stood gazing at each other for a 
moment, and neither spoke. Then, with- 
out warning, she suddenly fell forward in 
his arms. 

“Jack! she murmured. 

Only a few other people saw, and I do 
not think they were astonished where so 
much was happening. 

“Oh, Jack—Jack, dear!” she sobbed. 
“T was all wrong, and when I knew that 
you were hurt, I could not bear it. I had 
to see you. I had to go, and I must have a 
pass, and I came to ask him. And he gave 
it to me, and I was going—” 

“I came for a furlough,” he told her, 
“to get back to you.” He held her away 
from him for an instant, so that he could 
see her face. “I was coming to make the 
mistake right.” 
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“It is all right now,” she said, half sob- 
bing and half laughing. “All right, and 
always wilt be right. We see how foolish 
and useless and wicked it is—and we'll 
never do it again—never !”’ 

I stood by, utterly disregarded. From 
sympathy I was crying now, and reached 
up to draw Aunt Esther’s larger handker- 
chief from her pocket. 

“T could not leave her at home,” she 
said, noticing me. “And I had to come at 
once.” 

Then she kissed me, too. Indeed, I do 
not remember that I was ever so much 
kissed in my life as I was on that day. 
But the joyous touch of her tear-stained 
face was very different from anything I 
had ever experienced, and my little heart 
beat lightly and ecstatically. 

“We are going home now?” I asked. 

_ “Indeed we are,” she answered. 
“Lieutenant Jack is coming, too?” 
“Yes,” said Aunt Esther with decision. 

“And we shall see that he does not go 
away again at once.” 

“And he will marry you?” I asked, 
clapping my hands. 

Aunt Esther grew very red. 

“Perhaps,” she said slowly, “if I ask 
him.” 

“You will,” I insisted. 

“Don’t you think that it would be bet- 
ter if he asked me?” 

“Ask her—ask her, Lieutenant Jack,” 
I insisted. 

“Will you?” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered softly, holding out 
her hand. 

They moved as if to go—again uncon- 
scious of me. I began to follow them. 
Then something made me turn. The 
crowd just at that instant had separated. 
The glimpse was only for a moment, but 
I saw where they were all gazing. By 
himself, a tall man stood looking toward 
them. Through the window at his back I 
could catch sight of low-lying, sun-lit 
hills, and nearer a broad, shining river. 
Nearer still stood a great white column. 
For a distance the shaft rose and then 
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suddenly stopped. I could sce that it was 
unfinished—cut off suddenly. The light 
was so strong that I could not distinguish 
at all the face of the one who towered 
above all the rest. But, tall and powerful 
as he appeared, in the quick glance I no- 
ticed a stoop in the shoulders—something 
in the gesture that betokened infinite wear- 
iness and sorrow. 

I remained unable to move—staring— 
and as I did I heard music. At first the 
sound came from a distance, but speedily 


it grew louder. A great brass band was 
playing something joyful. With the gay 
strains came bursts of cheering that at 
moments almost drowned the jubilation of 
the instruments. On the music came, until 
I knew that the band was before the house 
—the band and the shouting multitude. 
And then, suddenly I heard the word 
which had seemed to be trembling in the 
air all day, but which I had never been 
able to seize—the single word: 
“Gettysburg !” 


WAITING 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


I 


N those old days—those fair old days—what fancies would we weave 
When we sat, waiting for the Saint to come on Christmas Eve! 

The stockings, limp and shadow-like against the ruddy glow, 

Agape in their expectancy, swung in a slanting row 

That matched the difference in height of all our wond’ring heads— 
We watched the fairy flames toss up their wealth of jewel-reds. 


The “pit-pat” of the velvet snow against the window pane! 


Our fainting faith, our lurking fears that all our hopes were vain! 
Our whispered reassurances to bring some sort of cheer 

That long and long and long ago the good Saint came—last year! 
And then the ashes of the fire, and then the speechless pause, 

And then soft-footed sleep claimed us who watched for Santa Claus. 


IT 


O still the child-heart throbs its songs and still the child-soul lives, 
A-hunger for the scanty crust the grown-up fancy gives! 

We hush the knowledge that we have and struggle to believe 

The wonder-tales we know are true—the tales of Christmas Eve. 
We wait, and wistfully we watch the dancing flame and spark, 
And turn our faces from the heavy curtain of the dark. 


We nod in time to childish rhyme, to songs we had forgot, 

We clutch the golden memories of days that now are not; 

And O! the night is very long, the hour is grievous late, 

But still, with olden faith regained, we bide our time and wait. 
And from the door of youth our dream the barring curtain draws, 
And we—aye, we, as children all—still wait for Santa Claus! 


FROM FEIGNED ELIZABETHAN COMEDY 
Words and Music by James Whitcomb Riley 


I II 
With a hey! and ahi! and a hey-ho glee! ; With a hey! and ahi! and a hey-ho wile! 
O a Christmas glass for a sweet-lipped lass As he lifts the cup and his wan face up 
To kiss and pass, in her coquetry— Her eyes touch his with a tender smile— 
So rare! So rare! 
And the lads all flush save the right one there— Then his hands grasp out and her own are there— 
So rare—so rare! So rare—so rare! 
With a hey! and ahi! and a ho—oh! With a hey! and ahi! and a ho—oh! 
The Christmas holly and the mistletoe. The Christmas holly and the mistletoe. 
CHORUS 


With a hey! anda hi! and a hey-ho-ho! 
The wind, the winter and the drifting snow! 
With a hey! anda hi! and a ho—oh! 

The Christmas holly and the mistletoe ! 


SONG 


From Feigned Elizabethan Comedy, 


Words and Music by 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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WHEN THE MAIL CAME IN 


By Rex E. Beach 


AUTHOR OF “PARDNERS, ETC. 


E didn’t like Montague Prosser 
W: first,—he was too clean. He 

wore his virtue like a bath robe 
and flapped it in our faces. It was White- 
water Kelly that undertook to mitigate 
him one day, but being as the nuisance 
stood an even fathom high and had a 
double-action, football motion about him, 
Whitewater’s endeavors kind of breke 
through the ice and he languished around 
in his bunk the next, week while we sat up 
nights and changed his bandages. 

Yes, Monty was equally active at repar- 
tee or rough-house, and he knocked 
Whitewater out from under his cap, slick 
and clean, just the way you snap a play- 
ing card out from under a coin, which 
phenomenon terminated our tendencies to 
scoff and carp. 

Personally, I didn’t care. If a man 
wants to wallow about in a disgusting 
daily debauch of cleanliness, it is his privi- 
lege. If he squanders the fleeting mo- 
ments brushing teeth, cleaning finger 
nails, and such technicalities, it stands 
to reason he won’t have much time left to 
attend to his work and at the same time 
cultivate the essentials of life like smok- 
ing, drinking, and the proper valuation 


of a threc-card draw. But, as I say, it’s 
up to him, and outsiders who don’t see 
merit in such a system shouldn’t try. to 
bust up his game unless they’ve got good 
foot work and a knockout punch. 

It wasn’t so much these physical refine- 
ments that riled us as the rarefied at- 
mosphere of his general mental and moral 
altitudes. To me there’s eloquence and 
sentiment and romance and _ spiritual 
yearning in a real, full-grown, black- 
whiskered male cuss-word. It’s a great 
help in a mountainous country. Profan- 
ity is like steam in a locomotive; takes 
more to run you up hill than on the level, 
and inasmuch as there’s only a few men 
on the level, a violent vocabulary is a 
necessity and appeals to me like a certifi- 
cate of good character and general capa- 
bility. 

There wasn’t a thing doing with Pros- 
ser in the idiom line,.however. His moral 
make-up was like his body, big and sound 
and white and manicured, and although 
his talk, alongside of ours, listened like it 
was skimmed and seminaried till we got 
to know him, still we found that his verbal 
structures had vital organs and hair on 
their chests just like anybody else’s, and 
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at the same time had the advantage of 
being fit to send through the mails, 

He had left a widowed mother and come 
north on the main chance, like the rest of 
us, only he originated farther east. What 
made the particular ten-strike with us was 
the pride he took in that same mother. 
He gloried in her and talked to us in the 
candle-light in that hushed and nervous 
way a man speaks of the one girl. We 
men-folks liked him all the better for it. 
I say we men, for he was a shine with the 
women—all nine of them. The camp was 
fifteen hundred strong that winter, over 
and above which was the aforesaid galaxy 
of nine, stranded on their way up river 
to a Dawson dance hall. The Yukon 
froze up and they had to winter with us. 
Of course there were the three married 
ladies, too, living with their husbands 
back on the Birch Ridge, but we never 
saw them and they didn’t count. The 
others went to work at Eckert’s theater. 

Monty would have becn right popular 
at Eckert’s—he was a handsome lad—but 
he couldn’t see those people with a field 
glass. They simply scandalized him to 
death. 

“TI love to dance,” said he one night as 
we looked on, “and the music sends thrills 
through me, but I won’t do it.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “This is Alas- 
ka. Be democratic. You’re not so aw- 
fully nice that a dance hall girl will con- 
taminate you.” 

“It’s not democracy that I lack, nor 
contamination that I’m afraid of,” he re- 
plied. “It’s the principle back of it all. 
If we encourage these girls in the lives 
they lead, we’re just as bad as they are.” 

“Look here, son. When I quit salt 
water I left all that garbage and bilge- 
water talk about guilt and responsibility 
behind. The days are too short, the 
nights are too cold, and grub is too dear 
for me to spare time to theorize. I take 
people the way I take work and play— 
just as they come—and I’d advise you to 
do the same.” . 


“No, sir; I won’t associate with gam- 
blers and crooks, so why should I hobnob 
with these women? They’re worse than 
the men, for all the gamblers have lost is 
their honesty. Every time I sce these 
girls I think of the little mother back 
home. It’s awful! Suppose she saw me 
dancing with them.” Well, that’s a bad 
line of talk and I couldn’t say much. 

Of course, when the actresses found out 
how he felt they came back at him strong, 
but he wrapped himself up in his dignity 
and held himself aloof when he came to 
town, so he didn’t seem to mind it. 

It was one afternoon in January, cold 
and sharp, that Ollie Marceau’s team went 
through the ice just below our camp. She 
was a great dog-puncher and had the best 
team in camp,—seven fine malamoots— 
which she drove every day. When the 
animals smelled our place they ran away 
and dragged her into the open water be- 
low the hot springs. She was wet for 
ten minutes, and by the time she had got- 
ten out and stumbled to our bunk-house 
she was all in. Another ten minutes with 
the “quick” at thirty degrees would have 
finished her, but we rushed her in by the 
fire and made her drink a glass of 
“hootch.” Martin got her parka off 
somehow while I slashed the strings to her 
mukluks and had her little feet rubbed 
red as berries before she’d quit apologiz- 
ing for the trouble she made. A fellow 
learns to watch toes pretty close in the 
winter. 

“Lord, stop your talk,” we said. ‘This 
is the first chance we have had to do any- 
thing for a lady in two years. It’s a 
downright pleasure for us to take you in 
this way.” 

“Indeed,” she chattered. “Well, it 
isn’t mutual,”—and we all laughed. 

We roused up a good fire and made her 
take off all the wet clothes she felt she 
could, then wrung them out and hung 
them up to dry. We made her gulp down 
another whisky, too, then I gave her some 
foot-gear and she slipped into one of 


IT WAS A BAD INSTANT FOR PROSSER TO APPEAR. HE FOUND THE SIGHT SHOCKING 
TO HIS PLYMOUTH ROCK PROPRIETIES 
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Martin’s Mackinaw shirts. We knew just 
how faint and shaky she felt, but she was 
dead game and joked with us about it. 

I never realized what a cute trick she 
was till I saw her in that great, coarse, 
blue shirt with her feet in beaded moc- 
casins, her yellow hair touseled and the 
sparkle of adventure in her bright eyes. 
She stood out like a nugget by candle- 
light, backed, as she was, with the dingy 
bark walls of our cabin. 

I suppose it was a bad instant for Pros- 
ser to appear. He certainly cued in 
wrong and found the sight shocking to 
his Plymouth Rock proprieties. 

The raw liquor we had forced on her 
had gone to her head a bit, as it will when 
you’re fresh from the cold and your 
stomach is empty, so her face was flushed 
and had a pretty, reckless, daring look. 
She had her feet high on a chair, too—not 
so very high, either—where they were 
thawing out under the warmth of the 
oven, and we were all laughing at her 
story of the mishap. 

The man stopped on recognizing who 
she was, while the surprise in his face gave 
way to disapproval. We could see it as 
plain as though it was blazoned there, and 
it sobered us. The girl removed her feet 
and stood up. 

“Miss Marceau has just had an acci- 
dent,” I began, but I saw his eyes were 
fastened on the bottle on the table, and I 
saw also that he knew what caused the 
fever in her cheeks, 

“Too bad!” he said coldly. “If I can 
be of any assistance you’ll find me down 
at the shaft house,”—and out he walked. 
I knew he didn’t intend to be inhospitable ; 
that it was just his infernal notions of 
decency ; and that he refused to be a party 
to anything as devilish as this looked,— 
but it wasn’t according to the Alaska code 
and was like a slap in the girl’s face. 

“IT am quite dry,” she said. “I’ll be 
going now.” 

“You will not! You'll stay to supper 
and drive home by moonlight. Why, 


you’d freeze in a mile.” And we made 
her listen to us. 


During the meal, Prosser never said a 


thing, but his manner was as full of lan- 


guage as an oration. He didn’t thaw out 
the way a man should when he sees stran- 
gers.wading into the grub he’s paid a dol- 
lar a pound for, and when we’d sent the 
young woman off Martin turned on him. 

“Young feller,” said he—and his eyes 
were black,—‘I’ve rattled around for 
thirty years and seen many a good and 
many a bad man, but I never before see 
such an intelligent dam fool as you are.” 

“What do you mean?” said the boy. 

“You’ve broke about the only law that 
this here country boasts of—the law of 
hospitality.” 

“He didn’t mean it that way,” I broke 
in. “Did you, Monty?” 

“Certainly not. I’d help anybody out 
of trouble—man or woman—but I refuse 
to mix up with that kind of people, so- 
cially.” 

“<That kind of people,’ yelled the 
old man. “And what’s the matter with 
that kind of people? You come creeping 
out of the milk-and-water east, all pink 
and perfumed up, and when you get into 
a bacon-and-beans country where people 
sweat instead of perspiring you wrinkle 
your nose like a calf and whine about the 
kind of people you find. What do you 
know about people, anyhow? Did you 
ever want to steal?” 

“Of course not,” said Prosser, who kept 
his temper. 

“Did you ever want to drini: whisky 
so bad you couldn’t stand it?” 

“No.” 

“Did you ever want to kill a man?” 

“No.?? 

“Were you ever broke and friendless 
and hopeless?” 

“Why, I can’t say I ever was.” 

“And you’ve never been downright 
hungry, either, where you didn’t know 
if you’d ever eat again, have you? Then 
what license have you got to blame people 
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for the condition you find them in? How 
do you know what brought this girl where 
she is?” 

“Oh, I pity any woman who is adrift 
on the world, if that’s what you mean, but 
I won’t make a pet out of her just because 
she is friendless. She must expect that 
when she chooses her life. Her kind are 
bad—bad all through. They must be.” 

“Not on your life. Decency runs 
deeper than the hives.” 

“Trouble with you,” said I, “you’ve 
got a juvenile standard—things are all 
good or all bad in your eyes—and you 
can’t like a person unless the one overbal- 
ances the other. When you are older you 
will find that people are like gold mines, 
with a thin streak of pay on bed rock and 
lots of hard digging above.” 

“J didn’t mean to be discourteous,”? our 
man continued, “but I’ll never change my 
feelings about such things—mind you, 
I’m not preaching, nor asking you to 


change your habits—all I want is a_ 


chance to live my own life clean.” 

The mail came in during March, five 
hundred pounds of it, and the camp went 
daffy. 

Monty had the dogs harnessed ten min- 
utes after we got the news, and we drove 
the four miles in seventeen minutes. I’ve 
known men with sweethearts outside, but 
T’ve never known one to act gladder than 
he did at the thought of hearing from his 
mother. 

“You must come and see us when you 
make your pile,” he told me, “or—what’s 
better—we will go east together next 
spring and surprise her. Won’t that be 
great? We will walk in on her in the 
summer twilight while she is working in 
her flower garden. Can’t you just see 
the green trees and smell the good old 
smells of home? The catbirds will be 
calling and the grass will be clean and 
sweet. Why, I’m s0 tired of the cold and 
the snow and the white, white mountains 
that I can hardly stand it.” 

He ran on in that vein all the way to 


town, glad and hopeful and boyish—and 
I wondered why, with his earnestness and 
loyalty and broad shoulders, he had never 
loved any woman but his mother. When 
I was twenty-three my whole romantic sys- 
tem had been mangled and shredded from 
heart to gizzard. Still, some men get 
their age all in a lump; they’re boys up 
till the last minute, then they get the Rip 
Van Winkle while you wait. 

This morning was bitter, but the sour 
doughs were lined up outside the store 
waiting their turns like a crowd of Parsi- 
fal first-nighters, so we fell in with the 
rest, whipping our arms and stamping 
our moccasins till the chill ate into our 
very bones. It took hours to sort the let- 
ters, but not a man whimpered. When 
you wait for vital news, a tension comes 
that chokes complaint. There was no 
joking here nor that elephantine persi- 
flage which marks rough men when they 
foregather in the wilderness. They were 
the fellows who blazed the trail, bearded, 
shaggy and not pretty to look upon, for 
they all knew hardship and went out 
strong-hearted into this silent land, jest- 
ing with danger and singing in the soli- 
tudes. Here it was different, though, for 
in the presence of the mail they laid aside 
their cloaks of carelessness and saw each 
other bared to the quick, timid with 
hunger for the wives and little ones be- 
hind. 

There were a few like Prosser in whom 
there was still the glamour of the north- 
land and the mystery of the unknown, but 
they were scattered, and in their eyes the 
light was growing also. 

Five months is a wearying time, and 
silent suspense will sap the courage. If 
only one could banish worry, but the long, 
unbearable nights, when the mind leaps 
and scurries out into the voids of con- 
jecture like sparks from a chimney—ah, 
it’s then you roll in your bunk and your 
sigh is not from the snow-shoe pain. 

A half-frozen man in an ice-clogged 
dory had brought us our last news, one 
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October day, just before the river 
stopped, and now, after five months, the 
curtain parted again. 

I saw McGill, the lawyer, in the line 
ahead of me and noted the grayness of his 
cheeks, the nervous way his lips worked 
and the futile, wandering, uselessness of 
his hands. Then I remembered. When 
his letter came the fall before it said the 
wife was very low, that the crisis was near 
and that they would write again in a few 
days. He had lived this endless time with 
Fear stalking at his shoulder. He had 
lain down with it nightly and risen with it 
grinning at him in the slow, cold dawn. 
The boys had told me how well he fought 
it back week after week, but now, edging 
inch by inch toward the door behind which 
lay his message, it got the best of him. 

I wrung his hand and tried to say some- 
thing. 

“J want to run away,” he quavered. 
“But I am afraid to.” 

When we got in at last we met men com- 
ing out, and in some faces we saw the 
marks of tragedy. Others smiled, and 
these put heart into us. 

Old man Tomlinson had four little girls 
back in Idaho. He got two letters. One 
was a six-months-old tax receipt, the 
other a laundry bill. That meant three 
months more of silence. 

When my turn came and I saw the writ- 
ing of the little woman, something 
gripped me by the throat while I saw my 
hands shake as though they belonged to 
somebody else. My news was good, 
though, and I read it slowly—some parts 
twice—then at last when I looked up I 
found McGill near me. Unconsciously 
we had both sought a quiet corner, but he 
had sunk on to a box. Now, as I glanced 
at him, I saw what made me shiver. The 
Fear was there again—naked and ugly— 
for he held one lonesome letter, and its in- 
scription was in no woman’s hand. He 
had crouched there by my side all this 
time staring, staring, staring at it, afraid 
to read—afraid to open it. Some men 


smile in their agony, shifting their pitiful 
masks to the last,—others curse with 
hoarse incoherence, and no two will take 
their blows alike. 

McGill was plucking feebly at the end 
of his envelope, tearing off tiny bits, 
dropping the fragments at his feet. Now 
and then he stopped, and when he did he 
shuddered. 

“Buck up, old pal,” I said. Then, 
recognizing me, he thrust the missive into 
my hand. 

“Tell me—for God’s sake—tell me 
quick. I can’t—no, no—wait! Not yet. 
Don’t tell me! I?ll know from your face. 
They said she couldn’t live—” but she 
had, and he watched me so fiercely that 
when the light came into my face he 
snatched the letter from me like a mad- 
man. 

“Ah—h! Give it to me! Give it to 
me! I knew it! I told you they couldn’t 
fool me. No, sir! I felt all the time 
she’d make it. Why, I knew it in my mar- 
row.” 

‘““What’s the date?” I inquired. 

“September thirtieth,” he said. Then, 
as he realized how old it was, he began to 
worry again. 

“Why didn’t they write later? They 
must know J’ll eat my heart out. Sup- 
pose she’s had a relapse. That’s it! 
They wrote too soon, and now they don’t 
dare tell me. She—got worse—died— 
months ago, and they’re afraid to let me 
know.” 

“Stop it,” I said, and reasoned sanity 
back into him. 

Monty had taken his mail and run off 
like a puppy to feast in quiet, so I went 
over to Eckert’s and had a drink. 

Sam winked at me as I came in. A 
man was reading from a letter. 

“Go on, I’m interested,” said the pro- 
prietor. 

The party was getting full pretty fast 
and was down to the garrulous mile post, 
but he began again: 


“Dear husband: I am sorry to hear 
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that you have been so unfortunate, but 
don’t get discouraged. I know you will 
make a good miner if you stick to it long 
enough. Don’t worry about me. I have 
rented the front room to a very nice man 
for fifteen dollars a week. The papers 
here are full of a gold strike in Siberia, 
just across Bering sea from where you 
are. If you don’t find something during 
the next two years, why not try it over 
there for a couple?’ ” 

“That’s what I call a persevering wom- 
an,” said Eckert solemnly. 

“She’s a business woman, too,” said the 
husband. “All I ever got for that room 
was seven-fifty.” 

It seems I’d missed Montague at the 
store, but when the crowd came out, Ollie 
Marceau found him away in at the back, 
having gone there to be alone with his 
letters. She saw the utter abandon and 
grief in his pose, and the tears came to 
her eyes. Impulsively she went up and 
laid her hand on his bowed head. She 
had followed the frontier enough to know 
the signs. 

“Oh, Mr. Prosser,” she said. 
sorry. Is it the little mother?” 
“Yes,” he answered without moving. 

“Not—not—” she hesitated. 

“I don’t know. The letters are up to 
the middle of December, and she was very 
sick.” Then, with the quick sentiment 
of her kind, the girl spoke to him, forget- 
ting herself, her life, his prejudice, 
everything except the lonely little gray 
woman off there, who had waited and 
longed just as such another had waited 
and longed for her, and, inasmuch as Ollie 
had suffered before as this boy suffered 
now, in her words there was a sweet sym- 
pathy and a perfect understanding. 

It was very fine, I think, coming so 
from her, and when the first shock had 
passed over he felt that here, among all 
these rugged men, there was no one to 
give him the comfort he craved except this 
child of the dance halls. Compassion and 
sympathy he could get from any of us, 


“I’m so 


but he was a boy and this his first grief, 
so he yearned for something more, some- 
thing subtler, perhaps the delicate com- 
prehension of a woman. At any rate, he 
would not let her leave him, and the ten- 
der-hearted lass poured out for him all 
the best her warm nature afforded. 

In a few days he had braced up, how- 
ever, and stood his sorrow like the rest of 
us. It made him more of a man in many 
ways. For one thing, he never scoffed 
now at any of the nine women, which, 
taken as an indication, was good. In 
fact, I saw him several times with the 
Marceau girl, for he found her always 
ready and responsive, and came to confide 
in her rather than in Martin or me, which 
was quite natural. Martin spoke about it 
first. 

“T hate to see ’em together so much. 
One of ’em is going to fall in love, sure, 
and it won’t be reciprocated none. It 
would serve him right to get it hard, but 
if she’s hit—it’ll be too pitiful. You an’ 
I will have to combine forces and beat him 
up, I reckon.” 

The days were growing long and warm, 
with the hills coming bare on the heights, 
while the snow packed wet at midday, 
when we went into town to sled out grub 
for the clean-up. We found everybody 
else there for the same purpose, so the sap 
began to run through the camp. We 
were loading at the trading post the next 
day when I heard the name of Ollie Mar- 
ceau. It was a big-limbed fellow from 
Alder Creek talking, and, as he showed no 
liquor in his face, it sounded all the worse. 
I have heard as bad many times without 
offense, for there is no code of loyalty 
concerning these girls, but Ollie had got 
my sympathy somehow, and I resented the 
remarks, particularly the laughter. So 
did Prosser, the Puritan. He looked up 
from his work, white and dangerous. 

“Don’t talk that way about a girl,” said 
he to the stranger, and it made a sensation 
among the crowd. I never knew a man 
before with courage to kick in public on 
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such subjects. As it was, the man said 
something so much worse that right there 
the front busted out of the tiger cage and 
for a few brief moments we were given 
over to chaos. 

I had seen Whitewater walloped and 
I knew how full of parlor tricks the kid 
was, but this time he went insane. He 
knocked that man off the counter at the 
first pass and climbed him with his hob- 
nails as he lay on the floor. A fight is a 
fight, and a good thing for spectators and 
participants, for it does more to keep 
down scurvy than anything I know of, 
but the thud of those heavy boots into 
that helpless flesh sickened me, and we 
rushed Prosser out of there while he 
struggled like a maniac. JI never saw 
such a complete atavism. Somewhere, 
away back yonder, that boy’s forefathers 
were pirates or cannibals or butchers. 

When the fog had cleared out of his 
brain the revulsion was just as powerful. 
I took him out alone while the others 
worked over the Alder Creék party, and 
all at once my man fell apart like wet saw- 
dust. 

‘““What made me do it—what made me 
do it?” he cried. “I’m crazy! Why, I 
tried to kill him. And yet what he said 
is true—that’s the worst of it—it’s true! 
Think of it, and I fought for her! What 
am I coming to?” 

After the clean-up we came to camp 
waiting for the river to break and the first 
boat to follow. It was then that the sus- 
pense began to tell on our partner. He 
read and reread his letters, but there was 
little hope in them, and now, with no work 
to do, he grew nervous. Added to every- 
thing else, our food ran short and we lived 
on scraps of whatever was left over from 
our winter grub-stake. Just out of cuss- 
edness, the break-up was ten days late, the 
ten longest days I ever put in, but even- 
tually it came, and a week later also came 
the mail. We needed food and clothes— 
we needed whisky—we necded news of 
the great, distant world—but all we 
thought of was our mail. 


The boy had decided to go home. We 
were sorry to see him leave, too, for he 
had the makings of a real man in him even 
if he shaved three times a week, but no 
sooner was the steamer tied than he came 
plunging into my tent like a moose, 
laughing and dancing in his first glad- 
ness. The mother was well again. 

Later I went aboard to give him the 
last lonesome good wishes of the fellow 
who stays behind and fights along for an- 
other year. The big freighter, with her 
neat staterooms and long, glass-burdened 
tables, awoke a perfect panic in me to be 
going with him, to shake this cruel coun- 
try and drift back to the home and the 
wife and the pies like mother made. 

I found him on the top deck with the 
Marceau girl, who was saying good-by 
to him. There was a look about her I had 
never seen before, and all at once the un- 
derstanding and the bitter irony of it 
struck me. This poor waif hadn’t enough 
to stand, so Love had come to her, as Kink 
had predicted—a hopeless love which she 
would have to fight as she fought the 
whole world. It made me bitter and cyn- 
ical, but I admired her nerve, for she was 
dressed for the sacrifice, trim and well- 
curried as a thousand-dollar pony. Back 
of her smile, though, I saw the waiting 
tears, and my heart bled. Spring is a 
fierce time for romance, anyhow. 

There wasn’t time to say much, so I 
squeezed his hand like a cider press. 

“God bless you, lad. You must come 
back to us,” I said, but he shook his head, 
and I heard the girl’s breath catch. I 
continued, “Come on, Ollie, I’ll help you 
ashore.” 

We stood on the bank there together 
and watched the last of him, tall and clear- 
cut against the white of the wheel house, 
and it seemed to me when he had gone that 
something bright and vital and young 
had passed out of me, leaving in its stead 
discouragement, darkness and age. 

“Would you mind walking with me up 
to my cabin?” Ollie asked. 

“Of course not,” I said, and we went 
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down the long street, past the theater, the 
trading post and the many saloons till we 
came to the hill where perched her little 
nest. Every one spoke and smiled to her 
and she answered in kind, though I knew 
she was on parade and holding herself 
with firm hands. As we came near to the 
end her pace quickened, and I guessed 
what panic was on her to be alone where 
she could drop her mask and become a 


woman—a poor, weak, grief-stricken 
woman. When we were in at last, how- 
ever, her manner astounded me. She did 
not throw herself upon her couch nor go 
to pieces, as I had dreaded, but turned on 
me with burning eyes and hands tight 
clenched, while her voice was throaty and 
hoarse, the words tumbling out in con- 
fusion. 

“Oh, God! Yes, and 


T’ve let him go! 
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you helped me. Only for you I’d have 
broken down, but I want you to know that 
T’ve done one good thing at last in my 
miserable life. I?ve held in. He never 
knew—he never knew. Oh, what fools 
men are!” . 

“Yes,” I said, “you did mighty well. 
He’s a sensitive chap, and if you’d broken 
down he’d have felt awful bad.” 

“What!” She grasped me by the coat 
lapels and shook me. Yes! That little 
thing shook me, while her face was per- 
fectly livid. ‘‘ ‘He’d have felt badly,’ eh! 
Man! Man! Didn’t you see—are you 
blind? Why, he asked me to go with him. 
He asked me to marry him. Think of 
it—that great, wonderful man asked me 
to be his wife—me—Olive Marceau, the 
dancer! Oh,oh! Isn’t it funny? Why 
don’t you laugh? You know as well as 
I do that he was crazy.” 

I didn’t laugh. I stood there picking 
pieces of fur out of my cap and wonder- 
ing if ever I should see another woman 
like this one. She paced about over the 
skin rugs, tearing at the throat of her 
dress as though it choked her. There 
were no tears in her eyes, but her whole 
frame shook and shuddered as though 
from great cold, deep set in her bones. 

“Why didn’t you go?” I asked stupid- 
ly. ‘You love him, don’t you?” 

“Why do you ask that? she cried 
fiercely. ‘You know why I didn’t go. I 
couldn’t. How could I go back and meet 
his mother? Some day she’d find me out 
and it would ruin his life. No, no! If 
only she hadn’t recovered—no, I don’t 
mean that either. I’m not his kind, that’s 
all. Ah, God, I let him go—TI let him go, 
and he never knew.” 

She was writhing now on her bed in a 
perfect frenzy, calling to him brokenly, 
stretching out her arms while great, dry, 
coughing sobs wrenched her. 

“Little one,” I said unsteadily, and my 
throat ached so that I couldn’t trust my- 
self. ‘“You’re—a brave—girl, and you’re 
his kind—or anybody’s kind.” 


With that the rain came, and so I left 
her alone with her comforting misery. 
When I told Kink he sputtered like a pin 
wheel, and every evening thereafter we 
two went up to her house and sat with 
her. We could do this because she’d quit 
the theater the day the boat took Prosser 
away, and she wouldn’t heed their offers 
to go back. 

“I’m through with it for good,” she 
told us, “though I don’t know what else 
I’m good for. You see, I don’t know 
anything useful, but I suppose I can 
learn.” 

“Now, if I wasn’t married already—” 
I said. 

“Humph!”? snorted Kink. “I ain’t so 
young as either one of my pardners, Miss, 
but I’m possessed of rare intellectual 
treasures.” She laughed at both of us. 

We were looking daily for the first up- 
river steamer, bringing word direct from 
the outside world, as a week had passed 
since the first boat went down with Pros- 
ser. It came one midnight. As we were 
getting dressed to go to the landing our 
tent was torn open and Montague tum- 
bled in upon us. 

“What brought you back?” we ques- 
tioned when we’d finished mauling him. 
It was June and the nights were light as 
day in this latitude, so we could see his 
face plainly. : 

“Why—er—” he hesitated for an in- 
stant, then threw back his head, squared 
his great young shoulders and looked us 
in the eyes, while all the embarrassment 
fled. 

“T came back to marry Olive Marceau. 
I came to take her back home with me to 
the little mother.” 

He stared out wistfully at the distant 
southern mountains, effulgent and glori- 
fied by the midnight sun which lay so 
close behind their crests, and I winked at 
Martin. 

“She’s left—” 

“What!” He whirled quickly. 

“the theater, and I don’t suppose 
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you can see her until tomorrow.” Dis- 
appointment darkened his face. 

“Besides,” Kink added gloomily, “when 
you quit her like a dog I slicked myself 
up some, and I ain’t anyways sure she'll 
care to see you now—only jest as a friend 
of mine. Notice I’ve cut my whiskers, 
don’t you?” 

We made him pay for that instant’s 
hesitation, the last he ever had, and then 
I said: 

“You walk up the river trail for a quar- 
ter of a mile and wait. If I can persuade 
her to come out at this hour I’ll send her 
to you. No, you couldn’t find her. She’s 
moved since you left.” 

“T wouldn’t gamble none on her meetin’ 
you,” Martin said, discouragingly, and 
combed out his new-mown beard with os- 
tentation. 

She was up the moment I knocked, and 
when I said that a man needed help I 


heard her murmur sympathetically as she 
dressed. When we came to our tent I 
stopped her. 

“He’s up yonder a piece,” said I. 
“You run along while I fetch Kink and 
the medicine kit. We'll overtake you.” 

“Ts it anything serious?” 

“Yes, it’s apt to be unless you hurry. 
He seems to think he needs you pretty 
badly,”—and so she went to him up the 
river trail to where he was waiting, her 
way golden with the beams of the sun 
whose rim peeped at her over the far-off 
hills, and there, in the free, still air, 
among the virgin spruce, with the clean, 
sweet moss beneath their feet, they met. 
The good sun smiled broadly at them now, 
and the grim Yukon hurried past, chuck- 
ling under its banks and swiggering 
among the roots, while the song it sang 
was of spring and of long, bright days 
that had no night. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE FIGHT IN THE LIBRARY 


remarked Stoddard, as we saw the 
enemy advancing across the bridge. 

“Certainly. Their general has been 
cursing them right heartily for retreat- 
ing without the loot. He wants his three- 
hundred-thousand-dollar autograph col- 
lection,” observed Larry. 

“Why doesn’t he come for it himself, 
like a man?”’ I demanded. 

“Like a man, do you say!” ejaculated 
Larry. “Faith and you flatter that fat- 
head !” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when the 
attacking party returned after a parley 
on the ice beyond the boat-house. The 
four of us were on the terrace ready for 
them. They came smartly through the 
wood, the sheriff and Morgan slightly in 
advance of the others. I expected them 
to slacken their pace when they came to 
the open meadow, but they broke into a 
quick trot at the water-tower and came 
toward the house as steady as veteran 
campaigners. 

“Shall we try 
Larry. 

“We'll let them fire the first volley,” I 
said. 

“They’ve already tried to murder you 
and Stoddard,—I’m in for letting loose 
with the elephant guns,” Larry protested. 


OT remssiet coming faster this time,” 
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gunpowder?” asked 


“Stand to your clubs,” admonished 
Stoddard, whose own weapon was com- 
parable to the Scriptural weaver’s beam. 
“Possession is nine points of the fight, 
and we’ve got the house.” 

“Also a prisoner of war,” said Larry, 
grinning. 

The English detective had smashed 
the glass in the barred window of the 
potato cellar, where Larry had lodged 
him, and we could hear him howling and 
cursing: below. 

“Looks like business this time!” ex- 
claimed Larry. “Spread out now and 
the first head that looms over the balus- 
trade gets a dose of hickory.” 

The attacking party now divided, half 
halting between us and the bridge and the 
remainder swinging around the house to- 
ward the front entrance. 

“Ah, look at that!” yelled Larry. “It’s 
a battering-ram they have. O man of 
peace! have I your Majesty’s consent to 
try the elephant guns now?” 

Morgan and the sheriff carried be- 
tween them a stick of timber from which 
the branches had been cut, and, with a 
third man to help, they ran it up the 
steps and against the door with a crash 
that came booming and echoing back 
through the great halls of the house. 

Bates was already bounding up the 
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front stairway, a revolver in his hand and 
a look of supreme rage on his face. Leav- 
ing Stoddard and Larry to watch the 
library windows, I ran after him, and we 
clattered over the loose boards. in the 
upper hall and into a great unfinished 
chamber immediately over the entrance. 
Bates had the window up when I reached 
him and was well out upon the coping, 
yelling a warning to the men below. 

He drew his revolver up to shoot, and 
when I caught his arm he turned to me 
with a look of anger and indignation I 
had never expected to see on his colorless, 
mask-like face. 

“My God, sir! That door was his 
pride, sir,—it came from a famous house 
in England, and they’re wrecking it as 
though it were common pine! ” 

He tore himself free of my grasp as 
the besiegers again launched their batter- 
ing-ram against the door with a frightful 
crash, and his revolver cracked smartly 
thrice, as he bent far out over the door. 

His shots were a signal for a sharp 
reply from one of the men below, and I 
felt Bates start, and pulled him in, the 
blood streaming from his face. 

“It’s all right, sir,—all right,—only 
a cut across my cheek, sir,”—and another 
bullet smashed through the glass, spurt- 
ing plaster dust from the wall. A fierce 
onslaught below caused a tremendous 
crash to echo through the house, and I 
heard firing on the opposite side, where 
the enemy’s reserve was waiting. 

Bates, with a handkerchief to his face, 
protested that he was unhurt. 

“Come below; there’s nothing to be 
gained here,”—and I ran down to the 
hall, where Stoddard stood, leaning upon 
his club like a Hercules and coolly watch- 
ing the door as it leaped and shook un- 
der the repeated blows of the besiegers. 

A gun roared again at the side of the 
house, and I ran to the library, where 
Larry had pushed furniture against all 
the long windows save one, which he held 
open. He stepped out upon the terrace 
and emptied a revolver at the men who 


were now creeping along the edge of the 
ravine beneath us. One of them stopped 
and discharged a rifle at. us with deliberate 
aim. The ball snapped snow from the 
balustrade and screamed away harmlessly. 

“Bah, such monkeys!’ he muttered. “I 
believe I’ve hit that chap!’ One man had 
fallen and Jay howling in the ravine, his 
hand to his thigh, while his comrades 
paused, demoralized. 

“Serves you right, you blackguard!”? 
Larry muttered. 

I pulled him in and we jammed a cab- 
inet against the door and returned to the 
hall. 

Meanwhile the blows at the front door 
continued with increasing violence. Stod- 
dard still stood where I had left him. 
Bates was not in sight, but the barking 
of a revolver above showed that he had 
returned to the window to wreak venge- 
ance on his enemies. 

Stoddard shook his head in deprecation. 

“They fired first,—we can’t do less 
than get back at them,” I said, between 
the blows of the battering-ram. 

A panel of the great oaken door now 
splintered, but in their fear that we might 
use the broken panel as a loophole, they 
scampered out into range of Bates’ re- 
volver. In return we heard a rain of 
small shot on the upper windows, and a 
few seconds later Larry shouted that the 
flanking party was again at the terrace. 

This movement evidently heartened the 
sheriff, for, under a fire from Bates, his 
men charged again and the log crashed 
into the door, shaking it free of the up- 
per hinges. The lower fastenings were 
wrenched loose an instant later, and the 
men came tumbling into the hall,—the 
sheriff, Morgan and four others I had 
never seen before. Simultaneously the 
flanking party began smashing the small 
panes of the library windows. We could 
hear the glass crack and tinkle above the 
confusion at the door. 

In the hall he was certainly a lucky 
man who held to his weapon a moment 
after the door tumbled in. I blazed at 
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the sheriff with my revolver, but he stum- 
bled and half-fell at the threshold, so that 
the ball passed over him, and he promptly 
gripped me by the legs and had me prone 
and half-dazed by the rap of my head on 
the floor. 

I suppose I was two or three minutes, 
at least, getting my wits. I was first 
conscious of Bates grappling the sheriff, 
who sat upon me, and as they struggled 
with each other I got the full benefit of 
their combined, swerving, tossing weight. 
Morgan and Larry were trying for a 
chance at each other with revolvers, while 
Morgan backed the Irishman slowly to- 
ward the library. Stoddard had seized 
one of the unknown deputies by the col- 
lar and gave him a tremendous swing, 
jerking him high in the air and driving 
him against another invader with a blow 
that knocked both fellows spinning into 
a corner. 

“Come on to the library!’ shouted 
Larry, and Bates, who had got me to my 
feet, pushed me down the hall toward the 
open library-door. 

Bates presented at this moment an ex- 
traordinary appearance, with the blood 
from the scratch on his face coursing 
down his cheek and upon his shoulder. 
His coat and shirt had been torn away 
and the blood was smeared over his breast. 
The fury and indignation in his face was 
something I hope not to see again in a 
human countenance. 

“My God, this room—this beautiful 
room!” I heard him cry, as he drove me 
before him into the library. “It was Mr. 
Glenarm’s pride,” he muttered, and 
sprang upon a burly fellow who had 
come in through one of the library doors 
and was climbing over the long table we 
had overturned to serve as a barricade. 

We were now between two fires. The 
sheriff’s party had fought valiantly to 
keep us out of the library, and now that 
we were within, Stoddard’s big shoulders 
held the door half-closed against the 
combined strength of the men in the hall. 
This pause was fortunate, for it gave us 


an opportunity to deal singly with the 
fellows who were climbing in from the 
terrace. Bates had laid one of them low 
with a club and Larry disposed of an- 
other, who had made a murderous effort 
to stick a knife into him. I was with 
Stoddard against the door, where the 
sheriff’s men were slowly gaining upon us. 

“Let go on the jump when I say three,” 
said Stoddard, and at his word we sprang 
away from the door and into the room. 
Larry yelled with joy as the sheriff and 
his men pitched forward and sprawled 
upon the floor; then we were at it again in 
a hand-to-hand conflict to clear the room. 

“Hold that position, sir,” yelled Bates. 

Morgan had directed the attack 
against me and I was driven upon the 
hearth before the great fireplace. The 
sheriff, Morgan and Ferguson hemmed 
me in. It was evident that I was the chief 
culprit, and they wished to eliminate me 
from the contest. Across the room, Lar- 
ry, Stoddard and Bates were engaged 
in a lively rough and tumble with the rest 
of the besiegers, and Stoddard, seeing my 
plight, leaped the overturned table, broke 
past the trio and stood by my side, swing- 
ing a chair. 

At that moment my eyes, sweeping the 
broken outer doors, saw the face of Pick- 
ering. He had come to see that his orders 
were obeyed, and I remember yet my satis- 
faction, as, hemmed in by the men he had 
hired to kill me or drive me out, I felt, 
rather than saw, the cowardly horror de- 
picted upon his face. 

Then the trio pressed in upon me. As 
I threw down my club and drew my re- 
volver, some one across the room fired 
several shots, whose roar through the 
room seemed to arrest the fight for an in- 
stant, and then, while Stoddard stood at 
my side swinging his chair defensively, 
the great chandelier, loosened or broken 
by the shots, fell with a mighty crash of 
its crystal pendants. The sheriff, leap- 
ing away from Stoddard’s chair, was 
struck on the head and borne down by 
the heavy glass, i 
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Smoke from the firing floated in clouds 
across the room, and there was a moment’s 
silence save for the sheriff, who was 
groaning and cursing under the debris 
of ‘the chandelier. At the door Picker- 
ing’s face appeared again anxious and 
frightened. I think the scene in the room 
and the slow progress his men were mak- 
ing against us had half-paralyzed him. 

We were all getting our second wind 
for a renewal of the fight, with Morgan 
in command of the enemy. One or two 
of his men, who had gone down early in 
the struggle, were now crawling back for 
revenge. I think I must have raised my 
hand and peinted at Pickering, for Bates 
wheeled like a flash and before I realized 
what happened he had dragged the ex- 
ecutor into the room. 

“You scoundrel—you ingrate!” howled 
the servant. 

The blood on his face and bare chest 
and the hatred in his eyes made him a 
hideous object; but in that lull of the 
storm while we waited, watching for an 
advantage, I heard, somewhere in the 
wall, that same sound of footsteps that I 
had remarked before. Larry and Stod- 
dard heard it; Bates heard it, and his 
eyes fixed upon Pickering with a glare of 
malicious delight. 

“There comes our old friend, the 
ghost,” yelled Larry. 

“I think you are quite right, sir,” said 
Bates. He threw down the revolver he 
held in his hand and leaned upon the edge 
of the long table that lay on its side, his 
gaze still bent on Pickering, who stood 
with his overcoat buttoned close, his derby 
hat on the floor beside him, where it had 
fallen as Bates hauled him into the room. 

The sound of a measured step, of some 
one walking, of a careful foot on a stair- 
way, was quite distinct. I even remarked 
the slight stumble that I had noticed be- 
fore. 

We were all so intent on those steps in 
the wall that we were off guard. I heard 
Bates yell warningly, and Larry and 
Stoddard rushed for Pickering. He had 
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drawn a revolver from his overcoat pocket 
and was about to fire at me when Stod- 
dard sent the weapon flying through the 
air. 

“Only a moment now, gentlemen,” said 
Bates, an odd smile on his face. He was 
locking past me toward the right end of 
the fireplace. There seemed to be in the 
air a feeling of something impending. 
Even Morgan and his men, half-crouch- 
ing, ready for a rush at me, hesitated; 
and Pickering glanced nervously from 
one to the other of us. It was the calm 
before the storm; in a moment we should 
be at each other’s throats for the final 
struggle, and yet we waited. In the wall 
I heard still the sound of steps. They 
were clear to all of us now. We stood 
there for what seemed an eternity—I sup- 
pose the time was really not more than 
thirty seconds—inert, waiting, while I 
felt that something must happen; the si- 
lence, the waiting, were intolerable. I 
grasped my pistol and bent low for a 
spring at Morgan; and every man in the 
room was instantly on the alert. 

All but Bates. He remained rigid— 
that curious. smile on his blood-smeared 
face, his eyes bent toward the end of the 
great fireplace back of me. 

That look on his face held, arrested, 
numbed me; I followed it. I forgot 
Morgan; a tacit truce held us all again. 
I stepped back till my eyes fastened on 
the broad paneled chimney-breast at the 
right of the hearth, and it was there now 
that the sound of footsteps in the wall was 
heard again; then it ceased utterly, the 
long panel opened slowly, creaking 
slightly upon its hinges, then down into 
the room stepped Marian Devereux. She 
wore the dark gown in which I had seen 
her last, and a cloak was drawn over her 

’ shoulders. 

She laughed as her eyes swept the room. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” she said, shaking © 
her head, as she viewed our disorder, 
“what wretched housekeepers you are!” 

Steps were again heard in the wall, 
and she turned to the panel, held it open 
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with one hand and put out the other, 
waiting for some one who followed her. 

Then down into the room stepped my 
grandfather, John Marshall Glenarm! 
His staff, his cloak, the silk hat above 
his shrewd face, and his sharp black eyes 
were unmistakable. He drew a silk hand- 
kerchief from the skirts of his frock coat, 
with a characteristic flourish that I re- 
membered well, and brushed a bit of dust 
from his sleeve before looking at any of 
us. Then his eyes fell upon me. 

“Good morning, Jack,” he said; and 
then gazed with mild curiosity about the 
room. 

“God help us!” 

It was Morgan, I think, who screamed 
these words as he bolted for the broken 
door, but Stoddard caught and held 
him. 

“Thank God, you’re here, sir!’ broke 
forth in Bates’ sepulchral voice. 

It seemed to me that I saw all that hap- 
pened with a weird, unnatural distinct- 
ness, as one sees, before a storm, vivid 
outlines of far headlands that the usual 
light of day fails to disclose. 

I was myself dazed and spellbound; 
but I do not like to think, even now, of 
the effect of my grandfather’s appear- 
ance on Arthur Pickering; of the shock 
that seemed verily to break him in two, so 
that he staggered, then collapsed, his 
head falling as though to strike his knees. 
Larry caught him by the collar and 
dragged him to a seat, where he huddled, 
his twitching hands at his throat. 

“Gentlemen,” said my grandfather, 
‘you seem to have been enjoying your- 
selves. Who is this person?” 

He pointed with his stick to the sheriff, 
who was endeavoring to craw] out from 
under the mass of broken crystals. 

“That, sir, is the sheriff,” answered 
Bates. : 

“A very disorderly man, I must say. 
Jack, what have you been doing to cause 
the sheriff so much inconvenience? Didn’t 
you know that that chandelier was likely 
to kil! him? That thing cost a thousand 
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dollars. Gentlemen, you are expensive 
visitors. Ah, Morgan,—and Ferguson, 
too! Well, well! I thought better of 
both of you. Good morning, Stoddard! 
A little work for the church militant! 
And this gentleman?”—he indicated 
Larry, who was, for once in his life, with- 
out anything to say. 

“Mr. Donovan,—a friend of the 
house,”? explained Bates. 

“Pleased, I’m sure,” said the old gen- 
tleman. “Glad the house has a friend. 
It seems to have had enemies enough,” he 
added, and eyed the wreck of the room 
ruefully. The good humor in his face 
reassured me; but still I stagd in tongue- 
tied wonder, staring at him. 

“And Pickering!? John Marshall 
Glenarm’s voice broke with a quict mirth 
that I remembered as the preface usually 
of something unpleasant. “Well, Ar- 
‘thur, I’m glad to find you on guard, de- 
fending the interests of my estate. At 
the risk of your life, too! Bates!’ 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“You ought to have called me earlier. 
I really prized that chandelier immensely. 
And this furniture wasn’t so bad!’ 

His tone changed abruptly. He point- 
ed to the sheriff’s deputies one after the 
other with his stick. There was, I re- 
membered, always something insinuating, 
disagreeable and final about my grand- 
father’s staff. 

“Clear out!?? he commanded. “Bates, 
see these fellows through the wall. Mr. 
Sheriff, if I were you I’d be very careful, 
indeed, what I said of this affair. I’m 
a dead man come to life again, and I 
know a great deal that I didn’t know be- 
fore I died. Nothing, gentlemen, fits a 
man for life like a temporary absence 
from this cheerful and pleasant world. I 
recommend you to try it.” 

He walked about the room with the 
quick eager step that was peculiarly his 
own, while Stoddard, Larry and I stared 
at him. Bates was helping the dazed 
sheriff to his feet. Morgan and the rest 


of the foe were crawling and staggering 
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away, muttering, as though imploring 
the air of heaven against an evil spirit. 

Pickering sat silent, not sure whether 
he saw a ghost or real flesh and blood, 
and Larry kept close to him, cutting off 
his retreat. I think we all experienced 
that bewildered feeling of children who 
are caught in mischief by a sudden par- 
ental visitation. My grandfather went 
about peering at the books, with a tran- 
quil air that was disquieting. 

He paused suddenly before the design 
for the memorial tablet, which I had made 
early in my stay at Glenarm House. I 
had sketched the lettering with some care, 
and pinned it against a shelf for my more 
leisurely study of its phrases. The old 
gentleman pulled out his glasses and 
stood with his hands behind his back, 
reading. When he finished he walked to 
where I stood. 

“Jack! he said, “Jack, my boy!” His 
voice shook and his hands trembled as he 
laid them on my shoulders. Marian,” 
—he turned, seeking her, but the girl had 
vanished. “Just as well,’”? he said. “This 
room is hardly an edifying sight for a 
woman.” I heard, for an instant, a light 
hurried step in the wall. 

Pickering, too, heard that faint, fugi- 
tive sound, and our eyes met at the in- 
stant it ceased. The thought of her tore 
my heart, and I felt that Pickering saw 
and knew and was glad. 

“They have all gone, sir,” reported 
Bates, returning to the room. 

“Now, gentlemen,” began my grand- 
father, seating himself, “this little secret 
of mine was shared by only two persons. 
One of these was Bates,”—he paused as 
an exclamation broke from all of us; and 
he went on, enjoying our amazement,— 
“and the other was Marian Devereux. I 
had observed for years that at a man’s 
death his property often gets into the 
wrong hands, or becomes a bone of conten- 
tion among lawyers. Sometimes,”—and 
the old gentleman laughed,—“an execu- 
tor proves incompetent or dishonest. I 
was thoroughly fooled in you, Pickering. 
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The money you owe me is a large sum; 
and you were so delighted to hear of my 
death that you didn’t even make sure I 
was really out of the way. You were per- 
fectly willing to accept Bates’ word for 
it; and I must say that Bates carried it off 
splendidly.” 

Pickering rose, the blood surging again 
in his face, and screamed at Bates, pointing 
a shaking finger at the man. 

“You impostor,—you perjurer! 
law will deal with your case.” 

“To be sure,” resumed my grandfath- 
er, calmly; “Bates did make false affida- 
vits about my death; but possibly—” 

“It was in a Pickwickian sense, sir,” 
said Bates gravely. 

“And in a righteous cause,” declared 
my grandfather. “I assure you, Picker- 
ing, that I have every intention of taking 
care of Bates. His weekly letters giving 
an account of the curious manifestations 
of your devotion to Jack’s security and 
peace were alone worth a goodly sum. 
But, Bates—” 

The old gentleman was enjoying him- 
self hugely. He chuckled now, and 
placed his hand on my shoulder. 

“Bates, it was too bad I got those mis- 
sives of yours all in a bunch. I was 
in a dahabiyeh on the Nile and they don’t 
have rural free delivery in Egypt. Your 
cablegram called me home before I had 
finished reading the letters. But thank 
God, Jack, you’re alive!” 

There was real feeling in these last 
words, and I think we were all touched 
by them. 

“Amen to that!” cried Bates. 

“And now, Pickering, before you go 
I want to show you something. It’s 
about this mysterious treasure, that has 
given you—and I hear, the whole coun- 
tryside—so much concern. I’m disap- 
pointed in you, Jack, that you couldn’t 
find the hiding-place. I designed that 
as a part of your architectural education. 
Bates, give me a chair.” 

The man gravely drew a chair out of 
the wreckage and placed it upon the 
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hearth. My grandfather stepped upon 
it, seized one of the bronze sconces above 
the mantel and gave it a sharp turn. At 
the same moment, Bates, upon another 
chair, grasped the companion bronze and 
wrenched it sharply. Instantly some 
mechanism creaked in the great oak 
chimney-breast. and the long oak panels 
swung open, disclosing a steel door with 
a combination knob. 

“Gentlemen,”—and my grandfather 
turned with a quaint touch of humor, and 
a merry twinkle in his bright old eyes— 
“gentlemen, behold the treasury! It has 
proved a better hiding place than I ever 
imagined it would. There’s not much 
here, Jack, but enough to keep you going 
for a while.” 

We were all staring, and the old gen- 
tleman was unfeignedly enjoying our 
mystification. It was an hour on which 
he had evidently counted much; it was 
the triumph of his resurrection and home- 
coming, and he chuckled as he twirled 
the knob in the steel door. Then Bates 
stepped forward and helped him pull the 
door open, disclosing a narrow steel chest, 
upright and held in place by heavy bolts 
clamped into the chimney. It was filled 
with packets of papers tied neatly with 
tape. 

“Jack,” said my grandfather, shaking 
his head, “you wouldn’t be an architect, 
and you’re not much of an engineer eith- 
er, or you’d have seen that that paneling 
was heavier than was necessary. 'There’s 
two hundred thousand dollars in first-rate 
securities. Bates and I put them. there 
just before I went to Vermont to die.” 

“ve sounded those panels a dozen 
times,”-I protested. 

“Of course you have,” said my grand- 
father, “but solid steel behind wood is 
safe. I tested it carefully before I left.” 

He laughed and rapped the floor with 
his staff, and I laughed with him. 

“But you found the Door of Bewilder- 
ment and Pickering’s notes, and that’s 
something.” 

“No; I didn’t even find that. Dono- 


van deserves the credit. But how did you 
ever come to build that tunnel, if you 
don’t mind telling me?” 

He laughed gleefully. 

“That was originally a trench for nat- 
ural-gas pipes. There was once a large 
pumping station on the site of this house, 
with a big trunk main running off across 
country to supply the towns west of here. 
The gas was exhausted, and the pipes 
were taken up before I began to build. I 
should never have thought of that tun- 
nel in the world if the trench hadn’t sug- 
gested it. I merely deepened and widened 
it a little and plastered it with cheap 
cement as far as the chapel; and that 
littla room there where I put Pickering’s 
notes had once been the cellar of a house 
built for the superintendent of the gas 
plant. I never had any idea that I should. 
use that passage as a means of getting in- 
to my own house, but Marian met me at 
the station, told me that there was trou- 
ble here, and came with me through the 
chapel into the cellar, and through the 
hidden stairway that winds around the 
chimney from that room where we keep 
the candle-sticks.” 

“But who was the ghost?” I demanded, 
‘if you were really alive and in Egypt?” 

Bates laughed now. 

“Oh, I was the’ ghost! I went through 
there occasionally to stimulate your 
curiosity about the house. And you near- 
ly caught me once!” — 

“One thing more, if we’re not wearing 
you out—TI’d like to know whether Sister 
Theresa owes you any money.” 

My grandfather turned upon Picker- 
ing with blazing eyes. 

“You scoundrel, you infernal scoun- 
drel, Sister Theresa never borrowed a cent 
of me in her life! And you have made 
war on that woman—” 

His rage choked him. 

He told Bates to close the door of the 
steel chest, and then turned to me. 

“Where are those notes of Picker- 
ing’s?” he demanded; and I brought the 
packet. 
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“Gentlemen, Mr. Pickering has gone 
to ugly lengths in this affair. How many 
murders have you gentlemen committed ?” 

“We were about to begin actual killing 
when you arrived,” replied Larry, grin- 
ning. 

“The sheriff got all his men off the 

_ premises more or less alive, sir,” said 
Bates. 

“That is good. It was all a great mis- 
take,—a very great mistake; I had no 
idea such things could happen,”—and my 
grandfather turned to Pickering. 

“Pickering, what a contemptible scoun- 
dre] you are! I lent you that three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to buy securities to 
give you better standing in your railroad 
enterprises, and the last time I saw you, 
you got me to release the collateral so 
you could raise money to buy more shares. 
Then, after I died”—he chuckled— 
“you thought you’d find and destroy the 
notes and that would end the trans- 
action; and if you-had been smart enough 
to find them you might have had them 
and welcome. But as it is, they go to 
Jack. If he shows any mercy on you in 
collecting them he’s not the toy I think 
he is.” 

Pickering rose, seized his hat and 
backed away toward the shattered library- 
door. He paused for a moment, his face 
livid with rage. 

“You old fool!’ he screamed at my 
grandfather. “You old lunatic, I wish 
to God I had never seen you! No won- 
der you came back to life! You're a 
tricky old devil and too mean to die!” 

He turned toward me with some sim- 
lar complaint ready at his tongue’s end; 
but Stoddard caught him by the shoulders 
and thrust him out upon the terrace. 

A moment later we saw him cross the 
meadow and hurry toward St. Agatha’s. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


CHANGES AND CHANCES 


John Marshall Glenarm had probably 
never been so happy in his life as on that 
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day of his amazing home-coming. He 
laughed at us and he laughed with us, 
and as he went about the house explain- 
ing his plans for its completion, he 
chaffed us all with his shrewd humor that 
had been the terror of my boyhood. 

‘Ah, if you had had the plans of course 
you would have been saved a lot of trou- 
ble; but that little sketch of the Door of 
Bewilderment was the only thing I left,— 
and you found it, Jack,—you really 
opened these good books of mine.” 

He sent us all away to remove the marks 
of battle, and we gave Bates a hand in 
cleaning up the wreckage,—Bates, the 
keeper of secrets, Bates the inscrutable 
and mysterious, Bates, the real hero of 
the affair at Glenarm. 

My grandfather led us through the 
narrow stairway by which he had entered, 
which had been built between false walls, 
and we played ghost for one another, to 
show just how the tread of a human being 
around the chimney sounded. There was 
much to explain, and my grandfather’s 
contrition for having placed me in so 
hazardous a predicament was so sincere, 
and his wish to make amends so evident, 
that my heart warmed to him. He made 
me describe in detail all the incidents of 
my stay at the house, listening with boy- 
ish delight to my adventures. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed over and 
over again. And as I brought my two 
friends into the story his pleasure knew no 
bounds, and he kept chuckling to himself, 
half a dozen times shaking hands with 
Larry and Stoddard, who were, he de- 
clared, his friends as well as mine. 

The prisoner in the potato cellar re- 
ceived our due attention; and my grand- 
father’s joy in the fact that an agent of 
the British government was held captive 
in Glenarm House was cheering to see. 
But the man’s detention was a grave 
matter, as we all realized, and made im- 
perative the immediate consideration of 
Larry’s future. 

“I must go—and go at once!” declared 


Larry. 
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“Mr. Donovan, I should feel honored 
to have you remain,” said my grandfath- 
er. “I hope to hold Jack here, and I 
wish you would share the house with us.” 

“The sheriff and those fellows won’t 
squeal very hard about their perform- 
ances here,” said Stoddard. “And they 
won’t try to rescue the prisoner, even for 
a reward, from a house where the dead 
come back to life.” 

“No; but you can’t hold a British pris- 
oner in an American private house for 
ever. Too many people know he has 
been in this part of the country; and you 
may be sure that the fight here and the 
return of Mr. Glenarm will not fail of 
large advertisement. All I can ask of 
you, Mr. Glenarm, is that you detain the 
fellow a few hours after I leave, to give 
me a start.” 

After a late luncheon,—for which the 
amazing Bates produced champagne— 
the others left us—Stoddard to help 
Larry get his things together—and my 
grandfather and I talked for an hour. 

“You will stay on here,—you will help 
me to finish the house?” the old gentle- 
man asked with unmistakable eagerness of 
look and tone. 

It seemed harsh and ungencrous to tell 
him that I wished to go; that the great 
world lay beyond the confines of Glenarm 
for me to conquer; that I had lost as well 
as gained by those few months at Glen- 
arm House, and wished to go away. It 
was not the mystery, now fathomed,— 
nor the struggle, now ended,—that was 
uppermost in my mind and heart, but 
memories of a girl who had mocked me 
with delicious girlish laughter,—who had 
lured me away from the Indiana wood- 
lands that I might see her transformed 
into another, more charming, being, only 
to shatter my faith at the end. It was a 
comfort to know that Pickering, trapped 
and defeated, was not to benefit by the 
bold trick she had helped him play upon 
me. His loss was hers as well, and I was 
glad in my bitterness that I had found 
her in the passage, seeking tox plunder 


at the behest of the same master whom 
Morgan, Ferguson and the rest of them 
served. I did not mention her to my 
grandfather; I resolved never to think or 
speak of her again. 

The fight was over and there was noth- 
ing more for me to do in the house by the 
lake. After a week or so I should go 
forth and try to win a place for myself. 
I had my profession; I was an engineer, 
and I did not question that I should be 
able to find employment. As for my 
grandfather, Bates would care for him, 
and I should visit him often. I was re- 
solved not to give him any further cause 
for anxiety on account of my adventurous 
and roving ways. He knew well enough 
that his old hope of making an architect 
of me was lost forever; and now I wished 
to depart in peace and seek some part of 
the world where the trails were new and 
there were tracks to lay and bridges to 
build. 

These thoughts so filled my mind that 
I forgot that my grandfather was patient- 
ly waiting for an answer. 

“TI should like to do anything you ask; 
I should like to stay here always, but i 
can’t. Don’t misunderstand me. I have 
no intention of going back to my old 
ways. I- squandered enough money in 
my wanderings, and I had my joy of 
that. kind of thing. I shall find employ- 
ment somewhere and go to work.” 

“But, Jack,”’—he bent toward me 
kindly,—“‘Jack, you mustn’t be led away 
by any mere Quixotism into laying the 
foundation of your own fortune. What I 
have is yours, boy. What is in the box 
in the chimney is yours now—to-day.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t! You were al- 
ways too kind, and I deserve nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing.” 

“[’m not trying to pay you, Jack. I 
want to ease my own conscience, that’s 
all.” 

“But money can do nothing for mine,” 
I replied, trying to smile. “I’ve been 
a reckless spendthrift all my days, and 
now I’m going to work. If you were in- 
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firm and needed me, I should not hesitate, 
but the world will have its eyes on me 
now.” 

“Jack, that will of mine did you a 
great wrong; it put a mark upon you, 
and that’s what hurts me; that’s what I 
want to make amends for! Don’t you 
see? Now don’t punish me, boy. Come! 
Let us be friends!’ 

He rose and put out his hands. 

“TI didn’t mean that! I don’t care about 
that! It was nothing more than I de- 
served. These months here have changed 
me. Haven’t you heard me say I was 
going to work?” 

And I tried to laugh away further dis- 
cussion of my future. 

“It will be more cheerful here in the 
spring,” he said, as though seeking an 
inducement for me to remain. ‘When 
the resort colony down here comes to life 
the lake is really gay.” 

I shook my head. The lake, that pret- 
ty cupful of water, the dip and glide of a 
maroon canoe,*the remembrance of a red 
tam-o’-shanter merging afar off in an 
October sunset !—my purpose to leave the 
place strengthened as I thought of these 
things. My nerves were keyed to a break- 
ing pitch and, losing control of myself, I 
turned upon him stormily. 

“So Miss Devereux was the other per- 
son who shared your confidence! Do you 
understand,—do you appreciate the fact 
that she was Pickering’s ally?” 

“TI certainly do not,” he replied coldly. 
“I’m surprised to hear you speak so of a 
woman whom you can scarcely know—” 

“Yes, I know her! My God, I have rea- 
son to know her! But even when I found 
her out I did not dream that the plot 
was as deep as it is. She knew that it 
was a scheme to test me, and she played 
me into Pickering’s hands. I caught her 
down there in the tunnel acting as his spy, 
looking for the lost notes, that she might 
gain grace in his eyes by turning them 
over to him. You know how I always 
hated Pickering,—he was too smooth, too 
smug, and you and everybody else were 
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forever praising him to me. He was al- 
ways held up to me as a model; and the 
first time I saw Marian Devereux she was 
with him—it was at Sherry’s the night 
before I came here. I suppose she reached 
St. Agatha’s only a few hours ahead of 
me.” 

“Yes, Sister Theresa was her guardian. 
Her father was a dear friend, and I knew 
her from her early childhood. You are 
mistaken, Jack. Her knowing Pickering 
means nothing,—they both lived in New 
York and moved in the same circle.” 

“But it doesn’t explain her efforts to 
help him, does it?” I blazed. ‘He wished 
to marry her,—Sister Theresa told me 
that,—and I failed—I failed miserably to 
keep my obligation here—I ran away to 
follow her!” 

“Ah, to be sure! You were away 
Christmas Eve, when those vandals broke 
in. Bates merely mentioned it in the last 
report I got from him in New York. That 
was all right. I assumed, of course, that 
you had gone off somewhere to get a little 
Christmas cheer; I don’t care anything 
about it.” 

“But I had followed her—I went to 
Cincinnati to see her—don’t you under- 
stand? She dared me to come—it was a 
trick, a part of the conspiracy to steal 
your property.” 

The old gentleman smiled. It was an 
old trick of his to grow calm as other 
people waxed angry. 

“She dared you to come, did she! That 
is quite like Marian; but you didn’t have 
to go, did you, Jack?” 

“Of course not; of course I didn’t have 
to go, but—” 

I stammered, faltered and_ ceased. 
Memory threw open her portals with a 
challenge. I saw Marian on the stairway 
at the Armstrongs’; I heard her low, soft 
laughter; I felt the mockery of her voice 
and eyes; I knew again the exquisite de- 
light of being near her. My heart told 
me well enough why I had followed her! 

“Jack, I’m glad I’m not buried up 
éhere in that Vermont graveyard with 
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nobody to exercise the right of guardian- 
ship over you. [ve had my misgivings 
about you; I used to think you were a 
born tramp; and you disappointed me 
in turning your back on architecture,— 
the noblest of all professions; but this 
performance of yours really beats them 
all. Don’t you know that a girl like Ma- 
rian Devereux isn’t likely to become the 
agent of any rascal? Do you really be- 
lieve for a minute that she tempted you to 
follow her so you might forfeit your 
rights to my property ?” 

“But why was she trying to find those 
notes of his? Why did she come back 
from Cincinnati with his party? If you 
could answer me those things, maybe I’d 
admit that I’m a fool. Pickering, I imag- 
ine, is a pretty plausible fellow where 
women are concerned.” 

“For God’s sake, Jack, don’t speak of 
that girl as women! I put her in that 
will of mine just to pique your curiosity, 
knowing that if there was a penalty on 
your marrying her you would be wholly 
likely to do it,—for that’s the way human 
beings are made. But you’ve mixed it 
all up now and insulted her in the grossest 
way possible for a fellow who is really a 
gentleman. And I don’t want to lose 
you; I want you here with me! These 
rich Americans, who go to England 
to live, don’t appreciate the beauty 
of their own country. This landscape 
is worthy of the best that man: can ‘do. 
And I didn’t undertake to build a crazy 
house out here but one that should have 
some dignity and character. That pas- 
sage around the chimney is an indul- 
gence, Jack,—TI’ll admit it’s a little bi- 
zarre,—you sec that chimney isn’t so big 
outside as it is in!’—and he laughed and 
rubbed his knees,—“and my bringing for- 
eign laborers here was really to make it 
easier to get things done my way. Wait 
till you have seen the May-apples blossom 
and heard the robin sing in the summer 
twilight,—help me to finish the house,— 
then if you want to leave I'll bid you God- 
speed.” 


The feeling in his tone, the display of 
sentiment so at variance with my old no- 
tion of him, touched me in spite of my- 
self. There was a characteristic nobility 
and dignity in his plan; it was worthy of 
him. And I had never loved him as now, 
when he finished this appeal, and turned 
away to the window, gazing out upon the 
somber woodland. 

“Mr. Donovan is ready to go, sir,” an- 
nounced Bates at the door, and we went 
into the library, where Larry and Stod- 
dard were waiting. 


CHAPTER XXV 


SHORTER VISTAS 


Larry had assembled his effects in the 
library, and to my surprise, Stoddard ap- 
peared. with his own hand-bag. 

“i'm going to see Donovan well on his 
way,” said the clergyman. 

“It’s a pity our party, must break up,” 
exclaimed my grandfather. ‘My obliga- 
tions to Mr. Donovan are very great— 
and to you, too, Stoddard. Jack’s 
friends are mine hereafter, and when we 
get new doors for Glenarm House you 
shall honor me by accepting duplicate 
keys.” 

“Where’s Bates?” asked Larry, and 
the man came in, respectfully, imperturb- 
ably as always, and began gathering up 
the bags. 

“Stop—one moment! Mr. Glenarm,” 
said Larry. “Before I go I want to con- 
gratulate you on the splendid courage of 
this man who has served you and your 
house with so much faithfulness and tact. 
And I want to tell you something else, 
that you probably would never learn 
from him— 

“Donovan!” There was a sharp cry 
in Bates’ voice, and he sprang forward 
with his hands outstretched entreatingly. 
But Larry did not heed him. 

“The moment I set eyes on this man I 
recognized him. It’s not fair to you or 
to him that you should not know him for 
what he is. Let me introduce an old 
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friend, Walter Creighton; he was a stu- 
dent at Dublin when I was there, a poor 
boy with nobody to help him; but I re- 
member him as one of the best fellows in 
the world.” 

“For God’s sake—no!”’ pleaded Bates. 
He was deeply moved and turned his face 
away from us. 

“But, like me,” Larry went on, “he 
mixed in politics. One night in a riot 
at Dublin a constable was killed. No one 
knew who was guilty, but a youngster was 
suspected,—the son of one of the richest 
and best-known men in Ireland, who hap- 
pened to get mixed in the row. To draw 
attention from the boy, Creighton let sus- 
picion attach to his own name, and, to 
help the boy’s case further, ran away. I 
had not heard from or of him until the 
night I came here and found him the de- 
fender of this house. By God! that was 
no servant’s trick,—it was the act of a 
royal gentleman.” 

They clasped hands; and with a new 
light in his face, with a new manner, as 
though he resumed, as a familiar gar- 
ment, an old disused personality, Bates 
stood transfigured in the twilight, a man 
and a gentleman. I think we were all 
drawn to him; I know that a sob clutched 
my throat and tears filled my eyes as I 
grasped his hand. 

“But what in the devil did you do it 
for?” blurted my grandfather, excitedly 
twirling his glasses. 

Bates (I still call him Bates,—he in- 
sists on it) laughed. For the first time 
he thrust his hands into his pockets: and 
stood at his ease, one of us. 

“Larry, you may remember that I 
showed a fondness for the stage in our 
university days. When I got to America 
I had little money and found it necessary 
to find employment without delay. I saw 
Mr. Glenarm’s advertisement for a valet. 
Just as a lark I answered it to see what 
an American gentleman seeking a valet 
looked like. I fell in love with Mr. Glen- 
arm at sight—” 

And I with you!” declared my grand- 
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father. “I never believed your story at 
all,—you were too perfect in the part!” 

“Well, I didn’t greatly mind the valet 
business; it helped to hide my identity ; 
and I did like the humor and whims of 
Mr. Glenarm. The housekeeping, after 
we came out here, wasn’t so pleasant”— 
he looked at his hands ruefully—“‘but this 
joke of Mr. Glenarm’s making a will and 
then going to Egypt to see what would 
happen,—that was too good to miss. And 
when the heir arrived I found new oppor- 
tunities of practising amateur theatri- 
cals; and Pickering’s efforts to enlist me 
in his scheme for finding the money and 
making me rich gave me still greater op- 
portunities. There were times when I was 
strongly tempted to blurt the whole 
thing ; I got tired of being suspected, and 
of playing ghost in the wall; and if Mr. 
Glenarm hadn’t got here just as he did I 
should have stopped the fight and pro- 
claimed the truth. I hope,”—he said, 
turning to me—“you have no hard feel- 
ings, sir.” And he threw into the “sir” 
just a touch of irony that made us all roar. 

“I’m certainly glad I’m not dead,” de- 
clared my grandfather, staring at Bates. 
“Life is more fun than I ever thought 
possible. Bless my soul!” he said, “if it 
isn’t a shame that Bates can never cook 
another omelette for me!” 

We sent Bates back with my grand- 
father from the boat-house, and Stoddard, 
Larry and I started across the ice; the 
light coating of snow made walking com- 
paratively easy. We strode on silently, 
Stoddard leading. Their plan was to 
take an accommodation train at the first 
station beyond Annandale, leave it at a 
town forty miles away, and then hurry 
east to an obscure place in the mountains 
of Maryland where a religious order 
maintained a house. There Stoddard 
promised Larry asylum and no questions 
asked. 

As my two friends waved farewell to 
me from-the rear platform of their train 
a mood of depression seized me; I had lost 
much that day, and what I had gained,— 
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my restoration to the regard of the kind 
old man of my own blood, who had ap- 
pealed for my companionship in terms 
hard to deny,—seemed trifling as I 
tramped back over the ice. Perhaps Pick- 
ering, after all, was the real gainer by the 
day’s events! 

I tramped on back toward the Glenarm 
shore, and leaving the lake, half-uncon- 
sciously struck into the wood beyond the 
dividing wall. The melted snow of mid- 
day was now crisp ice that rattled and 
broke under my tread. I came out into 
an open space beyond St. Agatha’s, found 
the walk and turned toward home in the 
gathering night. 

As I neared the main entrance to the 
school the door opened and a woman came 
out under the overhanging lamp. She 
carried a lantern, and turned with a hand 
outstretched to some one who followed her 
with careful steps. 

“Ah, Marian,” cried my grandfather, 
“it’s ever the task of youth to light the 


way for age!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


AND SO THE LIGHT LED ME 


He had been to see Sister Theresa, and 
Marian was walking with him to the gate. 
I saw her quite plainly in the light that 
fell from the lamp overhead. A long 
cloak covered her, and a fur toque 


capped her graceful head. My grand-. 


father and his guide were apparently in 
high spirits and their laughter smote 
harshly upon me. It seemed to shut me 
out,—to lift a barrier against me. The 
world lay there within the radius of that 
swaying light, and I hung aloof, hearing 
her voice and jealous of the very com- 
panionship and sympathy between them. 

But the light led me. I remembered 
with bitterness that I had always followed 
her,—whether as Olivia, trailing in her 
girlish grace across the snow, or as the 
girl in gray, whom I had followed on that 
night journey at Christmas Eve; and I 
followed now. The distrust, my shattered 


faith, my utter loneliness, could not weigh 
against the joy of hearing that laugh 
of hers breaking mellowly on the night. 

I paused to allow the two figures to 
widen the distance between us as they 
traversed the path that curved away to- 
ward the chapel. I could still hear their 
voices, and see the lantern flash and dis- 
appear. I felt an impulse to turn back, 
or plunge into the woodland; but I was 
carried on uncontrollably. The light 
glimmered and her voice still floated back 
to me. It stole through the keen winter 
dark like a memory of spring; and so her 
voice and the light led me. 

Then I heard an exclamation of dismay 
followed by laughter, in which my grand- 
father joined merrily. 

“Oh, never mind; we’re not afraid!” 
she exclaimed. 

I had rounded the curve in the path 
where I should have seen the light; but 
the darkness was unbroken. There was 
silence for a moment, in which I drew 
quite near to them. 

Then my grandfather’s voice broke 
out cheerily. 

“Now I must go back with you! <A 
fine person you are to guide an old man! 
A foolish virgin, indeed, with no oil in 
her lamp!” 

“Please do not! Of course I’m going 
to see you quite to your own door! I 
don’t intend to put my hand to the lan- 
tern and then turn back !” 

“This walk isn’t what it should be,” 
said my grandfather, “we’ll have to make 
a better one in the spring.” 

Then they were silent and I heard him 
futilely striking a match, when suddenly 
the lantern fell, its wires rattling as it 
struck the ground, and the two exclaimed 
with renewed merriment upon their mis- 
fortune. 

“If you will allow me!” I called out, 
fumbling in my pocket for my own match- 
box. 

I have sometimes thought that there is 
really some sort of decent courtesy in me. 
An old man caught in a rough path that 
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was none too good at best! And a girl, 
even though my enemy! But these were 
not, I fancy, the reflections that crossed 
my mind at the moment. 

“Ah, it’s Jack,” exclaimed my grand- 
father. ‘Marian was showing me the 
way to the gate and our light went out.” 

“Miss Devereux,” I murmured. I 
have, I hope, an icy tone for persons 
who have incurred my displeasure, and I 
employed it then and there, with, no 
doubt, its fullest value. 

She and my grandfather were groping 
in the dark for the lost lantern, and I, 
putting out my hand, touched her un- 
gloved fingers. 

“I beg your pardon,” she murmured 
frostily. 

Then I found and grasped the lantern. 

“One moment,” I said, “and I'll see 
what’s the trouble.” 

I thought my grandfather took it, but 
the flame of my wax match showed her fin- 
gers, clasping the wire frame. The cloak 
slipped away, showing her arm’s soft 
curve, the blue and white of her bodice, 
the purple blur of violets; and for a sec- 
ond I saw her face, with a smile quivering 
about her lips. My grandfather was beat- 
ing the ground impatiently with his stick, 
urging us to leave the lantern and: go on. 

“Let it alone,” he said. “Ill go down 
through the chapel; there’s a lantern 
in there somewhere.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she said, “but I 
recently lost my best lantern!” 

To be sure she had! I was angry that 
she should so brazenly recall the night 
I found her looking for Pickering’s notes 
in the passage at the Door of Bewilder- 
ment! 

She had lifted the lantern now, and I 
was striving to touch the wax taper to the 
wick, with imminent danger to my bare 
fingers. 

“They don’t really light well when the 
oil’s out,” she observed, with an exasper- 
ating air of wisdom. 

I took it from her hand and shook it 
close to my ear. 
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“Yes; of course, it’s empty,” I mut- 
tered disdainfully, and threw it from me. 
“Oh, Mr. Glenarm!” she cried, turning 
away toward my grandfather. 

I heard his stick beating the rough 
path several yards away. He was hasten- 
ing toward Glenarm House. 

“I think Mr. Glenarm has gone home.” 

“Oh, that is too bad!’ she exclaimed. 

“Thank you! He’s probably at the 
chapel by this time. If you will permit 
me—”? 

“Not at all!” 

A man in the sixties should not tax his 
arteries too severely. I was quite sure that 
my grandfather ran up the chapel steps; 
I could hear his stick beating hurriedly 
on the stones. 

“If you wish to go farther’—I be- 
gan. 

I was indignant at my grandfather’s 
conduct ; he had deliberately run off, leav- 
ing me alone with'a young woman whom 
I had resolved never to see again. 

“Thank you; I shall go back now. I 
was merely walking to the gate with Mr. 
Glenarm. It is so fine to have him back 
again, so unbelievable!” 

It was just such a polite murmur as 
one might employ in speaking to an old 
foe at a friend’s table. 

She listened a moment for his step; 
then, apparently satisfied, turned back to- 
ward St. Agatha’s. I followed, uncertain, 
hesitating, marking her definite onward 
flight. From the folds of the cloak stole 
the faint perfume of violets. The sight 
of her, the sound of her voice, combined 
to create—and to destroy !—a mood with 
every step. 

I was seeking some colorless thing to 
say when she spoke over her shoulder: 

“You are very kind, but I am not in 
the least afraid, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“But there is something I wish to say 
to you, now that we have met. I should 
like—” 

She slackened her step. 

“Yes.” 

“I am going away.” 
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“Yes; of course; you are going away.” 

Her tone implied that this was some- 
thing that had been ordained from the 
beginning of time, and did not matter. 

“And I wish to say a word about Mr. 
Pickering,” I added. 

She paused and faced me abruptly. 
We were at the edge of the wood, and 
the school lay quite near. She caught 
the cloak closer about her and gave her 
head a little toss I remembered well, as a 
trick compelled by the vagaries of wom- 
an’s headdress. 

“I can’t talk to you here, Mr. Glen- 
arm; I had no intention of ever seeing 
you again; but I must say this to you—” 

“Those notes of Pickering’s—I shall 
ask Mr. Glenarm to give them to you— 
as a mark of esteem from me.” 

She stepped backward as though I had 
struck her. 

“You risked much for them—and for 
him—” I went on. 

“Mr. Glenarm, I have no intention of 
discussing that, or any other matter with 
you—” 

“It is better so—” 

“But your accusations, the things you 
imply, are unjust, infamous!” 

The quaver in her voice shook my res- 
olution to deal harshly with her. 

“If I had not myself been a witness—” 
I began. 

“Yes; you have the conceit of your own 
wisdom, I dare say.” 

“But that challenge to follow you, to 
break my pledge; my running away, only 
to find that Pickering was close at my 
heels; your visit to the tunnel in search 
of those notes—don’t you know that those 
things were a blow that hurt? ‘You had 
been the spirit of this woodland to me. 
Through: all these months, from the hour 
I watched you paddle off into the sunsct 
in your canoe, the thought of you made 
the days brighter,—steadied and cheered 
me, and wakened ambitions that I had 
forgotten—abandoned—long ago. And 
this hideous struggle here,—it seems so 
idle, so worse than useless now! But I’m 


glad I followed you,—I’m glad that 
neither fortune nor duty kept me back. © 
And now I want you to know that Pick- 
ering shall not suffer for anything that 
has happened. I shall not punish him; 
for your sake he shall go free.” 

A sigh so deep that it was like a sob 
broke from her. She thrust forth her 
hand entreatingly. 

“Why don’t you go to him with your 
generosity? You are so ready to believe 
ill of me! And I shall not defend my- 
self; but I will say these things to- you, 
Mr. Glenarm: I had no idea, no thought 
of seeing him at the Armstrongs’,—it was 
a surprise to me,—and to them—when 
he telegraphed he was coming. And when 
I went into the tunnel there under the 
wall that night, I had a purpose—a pur- 
pose—” 

“Yes?” She paused and I bent: for- 
ward, earnestly waiting for her words, 
knowing that here lay her great ofiending. 

“TI was afraid,—I was afraid that Mr. 
Glenarm might not come in time; that 
you might be dispossessed,—lose the fight, 
and I came back with Mr. Pickering be- 
cause—that was the easiest and quickest 
way—and I thought some dreadful thing 
might happen here—to you—” 

She turned and ran from me with the 
speed of the wind, the cloak fluttering out 
darkly about her. At the door, under 
the light of the lamp, I was close upon 
her. Her hand was on the vestibule latch. 

“But how should I have known?” I 
cried, “when you had taunted me with 
my imprisonment at Glenarm; you had 
dared me to follow you. If you can tell 
me,—if there is an answer to that—” 

“I shall never tell you anything— 
more! You were so eager to think ill of 
me—to accuse me!”” 

“It was because I love you; it was my 
jealousy of that man, my boyhood en- 
emy, that made me catch at any doubt! 
You are so beautiful,—you are so much 
a part of the peace, the charm of all this! 
I had hoped for spring—for you and the 
spring together !” 
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“Oh, please—!” 

Her flight had shaken the toque to an 
‘unwonted angle; her breath came quick 
and hard as she tugged at the latch 
eagerly. The light from overhead was 
full upon us, but I could not. go with 
hope and belief struggling unsatisfied in 
my heart. I seized her hands and sought 
to look into her eyes. 

“But you challenged me,—to follow 
you! I want to know why you did that!” 

She drew away, struggling to free 
herself. 

“Why was it, Marian?” 

“Because I wanted—” 

“Yes?” 

“I wanted you to come, Squire Glen- 
arm |”? 


My history of the affair at Glenarm 
has overrun the bounds I had set for it, 
and these, I submit, are not days for the 
desk and pen. Marian is turning over 
the sheets of manuscript that lie at my 
left elbow, and demanding that I drop 
work for a walk abroad. My grandfather 
is pacing the terrace outside, planning, 
no doubt, those changes in the grounds 
that are his constant delight. 

Of some of the persons concerned in 
this winter’s tale let me say a word more. 
The prisoner whom Larry left behind we 
discharged, after several days, with all 
the honors of war, and (I may add with- 
out breach of confidence) a comfortable 
indemnity. Larry has made a reputation 
by his book on Russia—a searching study 
into the conditions of the Czar’s empire, 
and, having squeezed that lemon, he is 
now in Tibet. His father has secured 
from the British Government a promise 
of immunity for Larry, so long as that 
amiable adventurer keeps away from Ire- 
land. My friend’s latest letters to me 
contain, I note, no reference to The Sod. 

Bates is in California conducting a 
fruit ranch, and when he visited us last 
Christmas he bore all the marks of a gen- 
tleman whom the world uses well. Stod- 
dard’s life has known many remarkable 


changes in the three years that have 
passed, but they must wait for another 
day, and, perhaps, another historian. 
Suffice it to say that it was he who married 
us—Marian and me—in the little chapel 
by the wall, and that when he comes now 
and then to visit us, we renew our impres- 
sion of him as a man large of body and 
of soul. Sister Theresa continues at the 
head of St. Agatha’s, and she and the 
other Sisters of her brown-clad company 
are delightful neighbors. Pickering’s fail- 
ure and subsequent disappearance were 
described sufficiently in the newspapers, 
and his name is never mentioned at Glen- 
arm. 

As for myself—Marian is tapping the 
floor restlessly with her boot and I must 
hasten—I may say that I am no idler. 
It was I who carried on the work of fin- 
ishing Glenarm House, and I manage the 
farms which my grandfather has lately 
acquired in this neighborhood. But bet- 
ter still, from my own point of view, I 
maintain in Chicago an office as consult- 
ing engineer, and I have already had 
several important commissions. 

Glenarm House is now what my grand- 
father had wished to make it, a beautiful 
and dignified mansion. He insisted on 
filling up the tunnel, so that the Door of 
Bewilderment is no more. ‘The passage 
in the wall and the strong box in the 
paneling of the chimney-breast remain, 
though the latter we use now as a hid- 
ing-place for certain prized bottles of 
rare whisky which John Marshall Glen- 
arm ordains shall be taken down only on 
Christmas Eves, to drink the health of 
Olivia Gladys Armstrong. That young 
woman, I may add, is now a belle in her 
own city, and of the scores of youngsters 
all the way from Pittsburg to New Or- 
leans who lay siege to her heart, miy word 
is, may the best man win! 

Marian—the most patient of women— 
is walking toward the door, eager for the 
sunshine, the free airs of spring, the blue 
vistas lakeward, and at last I am ready 
to go. 


THE PLUNGE ON SILVER HEELS 


“BATTY” LOGAN SEES AN EXHIBITION OF REAL NERVE 


By Jacques Futrelle 
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“ AW, you pikers gimme a pain in the 
neck.” Thus “Batty” Logan. 
Blazing in a red sweater, with a 

close-fitting cap hung over one eye, he im- 

partially addressed the surging, swaying 

pay-line. “Keep yer shirts on, will yer? 

You'll get yer coin all right, all right. 

You Willie Boys win six dollars an’ think 

you’ve got Pittsburg Phil lookin’ like a 

shine, an’ if yer lose yer set up a roar 

that’d make Niagara Falls sound like a 

whisper. Back up there!” 

Clamorously, insistently the crowd beat 
against him. He was standing back of 
the Exeter Club book at Montauk track, 
money-bag bulging with bills, paying the 
winners. The last race of the day had 
been run; five favorites had won. Every 
bookmaker down the line had been hard 
hit—it was the public’s day and the pub- 
lic, having had its day, was anxious to get 
home. The pay-line was shuffling, jos- 
tling, pushing; disputing for precedence, 
excitedly recounting the last race, super- 
latively congratulating itself on its own 
wisdom. “Batty” stood pecling off bank 
note after bank note, checking, paying 
and—swearing. Suddenly the man, up to 
get his winnings, was shoved violently 
against him. 

“Now, see here, Beau,” said “Batty,” 
quite without passion, “if yer don’t back 
up there I'll have to hand yer one in the 
necktie.” 

For three or four minutes he continued 
paying, then he straightened up. 

“I never see so many people win on a 
race,” he announced to the world at large. 
“S’help me, that line goes all the way to 


Philadelphia. This bag’ll look like a 
hole in a pretzel when I finish. Oh, me 
gran’mother! Back up there,” he sud- 
denly bawled. ‘This ain’t no pink tea, 
nor remnant sale, nor nothin’.” 

“Oh, hurry up paying and quit talk- 
ing,” came a blasé voice from somewhere 
in the line. 

“Do yer think we’re draggin’ out this 
function for the fun of it?” demanded 
“Batty” sarcastically. ‘“Where’d you 
been if yer’d lost. Well, say! Yer’d look 
like a feather duster out in the rain—you — 
over the crossties for home with yer head 
under yer wishbone. Jus’ bring yer wad 
back to-morrow when we have a real race 
an’ then watch us. Oh me, oh my, oh 
mama !”” 

Frank Carter, the plunger, owner of 
the Exeter Club book, standing beside 
“Batty,” smiled faintly. 

“Have you got enough?” he asked. 

‘““Maybe a couple o’ hundred shy,” said 
“Batty,” and he looked ruefully at the 
decreasing bundle of greenbacks. ‘An’ 
gee! Jus’ a minute ago that roll was so 
big a horse couldn’t jump over it. Never 
mind, Bill,” he continued consolingly to 
the plunger, “to-morrow’s Handicap Day 
an’ we'll have to take the loose pickin’s 
home in a _ whizz-wagon. Everybody 
knows what horses are goin’ to win on 
Handicap days—until it’s over.” 

Gradually the pay-line faded away, 
each man making a sprint for the train 
as soon as he got his winnings. At last, 
in my turn, I came face to face with 
“Batty.” 

“Why, hello, Beau,” and he grinned 
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cheerfully. ‘Jus’ pickin’ up some coffee 
an’ sinkers, eh?” 

“Just a little bit—couple of hundred,” 
I said. 

“Stand over there till I finish,” he said, 
without offering to pay me. “Lemme get 
rid o’ this cluster o’ two-dollar Riley 
Grannans an’ I'll talk to yer.” He 
turned to Carter. “Boss, friend o’ mine.” 

That was my introduction to Frank 
Carter, the noted plunger, a nerveless, 
emotionless individual, who bet thousands 
where I bet dimes, winning or losing 
without enthusiasm or disappointment; a 
man whose turf winnings on a single day 
had run to nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars; whose trivial opinion had elimi- 
nated form, crushed the books beneath a 
flood of clinking gold, thrown the big 
betting ring into a frenzied panic—a 
screaming, squirming, mad-eyed panic— 
and had left it gasping, nerveless—and 
moneyless. He bet tens of thousands with 
the nod of his head, the raising of a fin-, 
ger. He was one of the solid men of the 
racing game. His mere word, without 
the scratch of a pen, was good for two 
thousand dollars, or two hundred thou- 
sand. Once he had been a _ printers’ 
“devil.” . 

Slight, colorless, pallid even, he rarely 
smiled and never showed anger; never 
gave an opinion, never asked one; never 
made an intimate. He was unostentatious 
to a degree; had won vast fortunes with- 
out any apparent use for them; lived qui- 
etly, modestly, even frugally. He liked 
“Batty” Logan, one time jockey, tout, 
piker, and had made him the book treas- 
urer. The buoyancy of “Batty’s” irre- 
pressible youth appealed to him, but he 
rarely had anything to say to him. Some- 
times they had a bite of supper together 
—the plunger never drank. 

Popularly Carter was supposed to be 
worth many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars when he became a layer of odds. 
The fortunes of the great plungers are 
always exaggerated; still, since his book, 
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the Exeter Club, had been in the ring, no 
man, plunger or piker, had ever left that 
ring because he couldn’t bet all the money 
he wanted to. The Exeter Club book re- 
fused no wager. A certain millionaire 
once wore out a check book trying to bet 
it to a standstill, but the “book” was tak- 
ing money when the flag fell. 

A man who handles money as straws 
has a peculiar fascination for any one— 
Frank Carter, the plunger, had for me. 
I had never seen him before. In _ his 
somewhat drawn, white face there was no 
trace of the dare-deviltry which had char- 
acterized his betting operations; there 
was only restlessness. We chatted for a 
few minutes, or rather I did. His eyes 
were far away beyond the outer rail of the 
race track, unsecing, yet glittering with a 
restlessness he could not control. 

“I believe the International Handicap 
is on to-morrow?” I finally remarked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“It ought to be a good race.” 

‘Possibly the best of the season.” He 
had not looked at me since I shook hands 
with him. 

“Any doubt about Silver Heels, the fa- 
vorite, starting?” I asked. 

“No, he'll start,” said the plunger. 
The restless eyes closed to a pin-point 
and suddenly snapped wide again. 

“What are you laying on him?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Nothing yet,” he said. “Not until 
to-morrow.” Then he turned full on me 
and his eyes ran over me, apparently 
without seeing. “It will not be a good 
race to bet on.” 

“Why, I understood it was all over 
but the cashing in,” I exclaimed. “I hear 
that Silver Heels will be favorite at big 
odds on, and that there is practically no 
chance of his losing.” 

“One understands many things,” said 
the plunger. He turned and began pac- 
ing up and down. Suddenly he stopped 
in front of me, and the drawn look about 
his face seemed to become more intense. 
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“‘No man should ever bet on a horse race,” 
he said enigmatically. The pacing began 
again. 

Thoughtfully I fell to watching “Bat- 
ty.” Only two men remained to be paid. 
As “Batty” emptied the money-bag to 
pay the first of these he grinned. 

“That’s the last of thirty-five thousand 
you wise boys have took from us to-day,” 
he said. The man looked surprised, pock- 
eted his winnings, and ran for the train, 
and the last one came up. “Beau, it’s too 
bad,” said “Batty” cheerfully. “Ain’t a 
sou left. Ye’re too late.” 

The beatific smile of anticipation which 
had overspread the winner’s face was 
wiped off—obliterated. He turned pale, 
began to stammer, stutter, protest. “Bat- 
ty” watched him a moment, grinning. 
Then he turned to the plunger. 

“Got fifteen bones in yer clothes, Boss?” 
he asked. 

Carter produced a single bill, a twenty, 
and passed it over. 

“That’s all I have in my pocket,” he 
said. “Is it enough?” 

“I only want fifteen for Baron Roth- 
schild here,” “Batty,” explained, as he of- 
fered the bill for change. The lost smile 
waveringly settled over the winner’s face 
again. He gave a five-dollar bill for 
change, turned and scuttled for the train. 
Carter put the five in his pocket. 

“An’ I owe you a couple o’ hundred, 
Bill,” said “Batty” to me. “If they ain’t 
nothin’ doin’ to-night drop by the Me- 
tropole an’ we'll catch a Welsh rabbit. 
T’ll give yer the two hundred then.” 

“If your friend needs it before—” Car- 
ter began. 

“Oh, me gran’mother,” and “Batty” 
laughed. “Why, he owns a_benzine- 
buggy that two hundred wouldn’t buy 
oats for.” 

“Ts it all right?” the plunger asked of 
me. 
“Certainly,” I replied. Here was a 
new expericnce—the greatest plunger on 
earth owed me money—money I had won 
on a horse race. 


“If you’re going in,” I said, “you and 
‘Batty’ might as well go up in the auto 
with me.” 

“Sure, in a minute,” said “Batty.” 

“I’m afraid I won’t lave time,” said 
the plunger. “I'll take the train in. Meet 
me at the Metropole at nine to-night, 
‘Batty’, and I’ll give you the money for 
your friend.” 

He smiled faintly—a smile that was 
hardly a smile—and left us. “Batty” 
looked after him a moment with a slight 
trace of worry in his eyes, then he shook 
his head. . 

“Maybe the guileless, foolish public 
didn’t put a crimp in the ring to-day,” 
he said, finally. ‘The boss spills thirty- 
five thou’ like it was a cent with a hole in 
it, an’ only yesterday he dropped one bet 
© forty-eight thou’. Guess his luck has 
a puncture. All them plungers has it 
that way sometimes. The boss ain’t a 
sou less’n four hundred thou’ to the bad 
on the season—couple o’ hundred thou’ 
in the last two weeks. An’ he never bats 
aneye. No. Think of it, Beau! Stan’s up 
like mama’s little boy an’ spills two hun- 
dred thou’ in two weeks. Jus’ cogitate 
about that for a time. An’ me? Every 
time I lose seven dollars I go out in a 
quiet corner an’ throw thirty-two kinds 
o’ spasms. I used to think I had nerve, 
till I met him. Oh, me gran’mother !” 


When the plunger came into the Metro- 
pole café that night he was haggard, the 
restless eyes were brilliant, burning. 
Never a drinking man, he startled ‘“Bat- 
ty” by ordering and gulping down two 
portions of raw whisky. “Batty” was 
solicitous. 

Somethin’ 
asked. 

“Oh, no; I don’t feel very well, that’s 
all,” answered Carter, and he drummed 
the table with his thin white fingers. 

“Now, here, Beau,” and “Batty” spake 
as a father. ‘There'll be tall doin’s to- 
morrow an’ you’ll need all yer steam. You 
go home an’ take a pill.” 


gone wrong, Boss?” he 


“HAVE YOU GOT FIVE THOUSAND IN YOUR POCKET, BLAKE?” HE ASKED 


The plunger shook his head, and “Bat- 
ty” took out the fat, black cigar, which 
he affected, and leaned forward. 

“What’s worryin’ yer, Bill?” he asked 
gently. “If they’s anything I can do, 
jus’ holler.” 

The nervous twitching smile flickered 
across the white face before him, but the 
plunger said nothing. 

“I know you been in bad lately,” “Bat- 
ty” went on, “an’ yer’ve lost money 
enough to sink a ship, but I know yer’ve 
got plenty more an’ it can’t be that that’s 
worryin’ you. If I thought it was—well, 
I’ve got about twenty-five thou’ yer could 
have in a minute. But my roll’d look 
like a penny in the Chemical National be- 
side your wad. Honest, Beau; now tell it 
to me. It'll do you good.” 


The pin-point came into the plunger’s 
eyes again and for a moment they rested 
on “Batty’s” face—but only for a mo- 
ment. 

“T think I'll run over and try the rou- 
Iette wheel for a little while,” said the 
plunger. 

“Wheel, hell. You go to bed,” advised 
“Batty.” Again the solicitous tone came 
into his voice. “It ain’t the International 
Handicap to-morrow that’s got yer wing- 
in’, is it?” he asked. “Of course Silver 
Heels is a dead, moral cinch to win, if 
ever there was one, but they ain’t another 
favorite on the day that’ll be one, two, 
seven. I wouldn’t Iet that worry me—if 
it is that,” he added half apologetically. 

There was a long pause. The light in 
the plunger’s eyes glittered. 
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“You think Silver Heels will win?” he 
asked. , 

“Win?” “Batty” was scornful in his 
superior wisdom. “Win? <Ain’t nothin’ 
to it, Beau. He can stop for lunch an’ 
beat ’em a block. Win? Oh, me gran’- 
mother !”? 

“I’m going over to the wheel for a 
while,” and Carter arose suddenly. ‘How 
much is it you want for your friend?” 

“Two hundred,” said “Batty.” 

The plunger crossed the room to where 
“Big Bill” Blake, one of the richest book- 
makers on the Metropolitan turf, sat with 
a party of friends. 

“Have you got five thousand in your 
pocket, Blake?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said “Big Bill,’ and he pro- 
duced his pocket book. ‘That enough?” 

“Well, make it ten,” replied Carter, as 
he carelessly scratched an J O U on the 
back of a card. “I’m going over to the 
wheel and I didn’t bring any money from 
the track.” 

“As much as you like,” said Blake. 

“Thanks,” said Carter. He didn’t 
count the money, but stuffed it into his 
pocket. 

“Going to do anything with Silver 
Heels to-morrow?” asked Blake. 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet,” said 
the plunger. “Good night.” He re- 
turned to “Batty,” gave him two hundred 
dollars for me, and went out. 

Blake sat for a moment musingly look- 
ing at the card the plunger had given 
him. On it was simply: “I O U $10,000. 
Carter.” 

“That sort of thing wouldn’t be possi- 
ble in any other business,” he said to the 
_crowd. “Imagine walking into a bank, 
no matter how well they know you, and 
asking, just casual like, for a loan of ten 
thousand dollars to play roulette? They’d 
call the police. Or if they didn’t it would 
take a week to get it, then you’d have to 
put up security, tell ’em all about your 
ancestors and what you had for break- 
fast. While that,”? and he shook the card, 


‘is just as good security as I want, and 
I’m careful whose markers I take. I held 
one of Carter’s I O U’s once over night 
for eighty-five thousand. Good as gold. 
I wish I had a hatful of ’em.” 


But the plunger didn’t go to the wheel. 
He paused irresolutely on the curb for a 
time, then went home. His hand trembled 
as he let himself in; his pale lips were 


‘crushed tightly together. He wrote a few 


letters, then for hour after hour he paced 
back and forth across the long room; 
back and forth, restlessly, tirelessly, his 
face even more pallid under the glare of 
the light. Finally he opened a drawer, 
took out a revolver, examined the loading 
and put it in his pocket. Once more he 
began pacing, pacing, pacing back and 
forth until the sun burst through the 
dawn and day was come. 


“Batty” Logan took the long, thick, 
heavy envelope which the plunger handed 
to him and weighed it in his left hand. 
Across it was written in red ink, “$100,- 
000.” It was sealed with the stamp of 
the Great Eastern Trust and Banking 
Company. 

“A measly little hundred thou’,” he re- 
marked. “An? maybe that ain’t some 
money. Oh, me! Oh, my! Oh, mama! 
Think o’ the pie that’d buy, Beau?” 

“Here’s nine thousand, eight hundred 
more,” said the plunger, as he passed over 
a handful of bills. ‘That envelope is not 
to be broken unless it is necessary. I 
want to use it on the International Handi- 
cap. We’ll probably not do much busi- 
ness on the first three races.” 

“Ts it a plunge, Bill?” “Batty” asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, a plunge, ‘Batty’.” 

“Oh, say,” and the optimism which was 
“Batty’s” bubbled over. ‘No more pik- 
in’ for us, I guess. Maybe we don’t bet 
two whole beans when we get started? 
Yes? Maybe we won’t have them other 
bookies down the line climbin’ a tree an’ 
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pullin’ the tree up after ’em? Well, I 
guess we’re nearly the real Ba-zooks if 
anybody happens to ask about it. Yes?” 

“Batty” drew close to the plunger with 
a wise smile on his face. 

“On Silver Heels, ain’t it?” he asked. 

“No. Against Silver Heels.” 

There is only one moment in every 
man’s life when he is 
amazed, surprised, aston- 
ished. This was ‘“Bat- 
ty’s.” Then, as the plunger 
smiled, ever so faintly, 
“Batty” took heart again. 

“Aw, yer stringin’ me,” 
he said. 

The plunger shook his 
head. “Batty” gazed into 
the restless eyes, seriously 
now, with a question in his 
own. 

“Somethin’ 
asked. 

“No,” said the plunger. 
“There’s nothing crooked 
about this race—it will be 
run straight. But Silver 
Heels won’t win. 

“What is it, Beau? 
hunch?” 

“IT suppose it is,” said 
the plunger. And “Bat- 
ty” saw the blaze rising in 
the nervous eyes. 

“Aw, say,” and his tone 
took on a deep solicitude. 
“Don’t do it, Bill. You 
ain’t feelin’? well — you 
needed a pill last night. 
You oughter have a doc- 
tor.” 

The plunger shook his 
head and went away. “Bat- 
ty” was in a violent temper 
during the running of the 
_ first three races. 

“Tf the boss’d only stuck 
it in the fire,” he growled 
to himself; “hell, he might 
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at least have warmed his hands with it, 
but say—all that against Silver Heels. 
Oh, me gran’mother! One hundred thou- 
sand piastres jus’ thrun out to the chick- 
ens, as it were. On the level, he oughter 

be pinched.” 
In this mood “Batty” noted only 
vaguely that the Exeter Club book, whose 
money he was_ holding, 


had won about twelve 
thousand dollars on the 
first three races. As he 


was clearing up the sheet 
on the third race the 
plunger appeared. 

“How much money have 
you?” he asked. He spoke 
sharply, incisively, snap- 
pishly even. 

“Twenty-two thousand, 
some odd,” said “Batty,” 
“besides what’s in the en- 
velope. But, say, Beau, 
you ain’t—” 

“Cut that out,” said the 
plunger curtly. 

“I jus’ wanted to tell 
yer to kiss it all good-by 
—that’s all,” “Batty” re- 
torted belligerently. “It 
ain’t none o’? my funeral.” 

“What are the odds on 
Silver Heels down the 
line?” asked the plunger 
sharply of the runner. 

In a moment the runner 
reappeared. 

“One to five,” he said. 

“Three to five there, 
Dick,” said the plunger to 
the man on the stool. 

“W h-a-t ?? exclaimed 
Dick. “On Silver Heels?” 

“Three to five, and don’t 
talk.” 

With a weary sign of 
resignation to the inevita- 
ble Dick posted the figure 
and a moment later the 
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Exeter Club book was the center of a 
seething, fighting, scrambling mass of 
race-mad men, trampling one another to 
get bets down at odds vastly greater than 
were offered elsewhere on a_ favorite 
which they could not see had a possible 
chance to lose. Dick perspired, “Batty” 
swore, the sheet-writer worked like light- 
ning to catch the bets. And still they 
came. 

“Silver Heels three to ten,” shouted the 
ring: announcer. 

“Four to five, Dick,” said the plunger. 

“Four to five now,” shouted Dick. 
“Come on and take it. It’s a cinch.” 

And they came on to take it. Five min- 
utes more of the betting and the Excter 
Club book had become the storm center 
of the ring. At the superior odds it drew 
thousands of dollars away from other 
books. Fistfuls of bills,—fives, tens, 
twenties, hundreds,—fluttered in the air, 
offered at arm’s length—Dick, on the 
stool, looked down on a tossing sea of 
money, taking impartially what came as 
he could get to it. 

“Will you take five thousand on Silver 
Heels at four to five?” “Big Bill” Blake 
shouted from down the line. Dick looked 
at the plunger, leaning on the stool at his 
side. The plunger nodded. 

And still the money came. It would 
have taken half a dozen men to receive all 
that was offered. Their bets once down 
the betting-crazed players walked away 
hysterical almost in the excitement, paused 
on the edge of the crowd, and plunged 
back to bet more. 

“JT can’t handle it,” said Dick to Carter. 

“Take nothing less than five hundred,” 
said the plunger. 

“Nothing less than five hundred,” 
shouted Dick. “Take it away—all this 
chicken feed. I don’t want it.” 

For a moment this checked the number 
of bets, as the small players were crowded 
out, and then the rush came on again. 
This time all bets were big bets. Finally 
Dick, phlegmatic as he was, began to 


break under the strain. Betting another 
man’s money doesn’t seem like a difficult 
proposition, but it is. 

Silver Heels’ owner stood on the edge of 
the mob, which hammered the bookmak- 
er’s knees. 

“Ten thousand on Silver Heels?” he 
asked. Dick glanced at the plunger, who 
nodded slightly. 

“You’re on,” Dick shouted. Perspira- 
tion dripped from his face, his hands; he 
paled and reeled on the stool, laughing 
vacantly, 

“Ten thousand o° that for me,” 
screamed a betting commissioner from 
down the line. 

“You’re on,” said Dick. 

“And ten for me,” shouted another. 

“You’re on,” and Dick plunged for- 
ward from the stool, laughing hysteric- 
ally. “I got enough,” he said weakly. “I 
can’t stand that page.” 

“Enough?” said the plunger. “We 
haven’t started yet. How much is on?” 

“Nearly seventy thousand,” and Dick 
sank down’on the ground, muttering. 

“ ‘Batty’, take the stool,” the plunger 
directed, and that youth crawled up with 
awry face. 

“Here yer are; come on,” he shouted. 
“We’re the suckers. All you’ve got to do 
is to put up your coin an’ come back in 
a few minutes for yer roll. Come on! 
Don’t be bashful! Yer can’t scare me!” 

It came in a flood. A millionaire rac- 
ing man paused beside Silver Heels’ owner 
on the edge of the mob. 

“Twenty thousand, Silver Heels to 
win,” he shouted. 

“You’re on—you piker,” shouted “Bat- 
ty.” “Come on an’ take some more—a 
little more—aw, do. Jus’ a little more. 
We need the money.” 

The millionaire turned to the owner, 
said something and turned back. ~ 

“Come on,” said “Batty.” “Tell it to 
me. What is it?” 

“T’ll take forty thousand more of that,” 
said the millionaire. 
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HE JUMPED ON THE STOOL AND SHOUTED, “COME ON, NOW! I’LL TAKE ALL YOU BRING!” 
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“Batty” simply wrinkled up, and near- 
ly fell off the stool. 

“You’re on,” shouted the plunger. He 
shoved “Batty” to one side and leaped on 
the stool. “TI’ll take all you bring. Come 
on, now.” 

The nervous eyes had become strangely 
restful, the pallor of the face had given 
away to a flush, there was a smile about 
the lips, red now. The long white fingers 
took the smaller bets which were thrust 
into his face, but his eyes were on the 
coterie of rich men who had gathered on 
the edge of the crowd. “Big Bill” Blake 
joined this party. ; 

“How far is he good?” the millionaire 
asked Blake. 

“Good as far as he’ll take it,” said 
Blake. ‘“He’s simply a damned fool— 
that’s all. Silver Heels is a walk-over.” 

“Ten thousand more on Silver Heels,” 
shouted another betting commissioner, as 
he plunged through the crowd. 

“Right,” said the plunger. 

As if by magic all other betting in the 
ring ceased. In the face of big money 
the small bettor is awed. 

“Any more?” asked the plunger. His 
quick eyes darted hither and thither. “No 
more of these small bets. Nothing less 
than five thousand. Come on, if you 
want it.” 

The millionaire talked to the group for 
a moment and the plunger sat on the 
stool taunting, daring, smiling. The 
members of the party apparently were in 
doubt. Two or three shook their heads. 
The plunger saw. 

“You won’t, ch?” and a smile flickered 
around his mouth. “The owner of the 
favorite has lost faith in him.” 

The owner, the millionaire and Blake 
started away. 

“Silver Heels even money to win,” 
shouted the plunger suddenly. 

“Ten thousand at that,” said the owner, 
turning back quickly. 

The plunger burst out laughing. 


“You’re on,’ he said. 

“And fifty thousand more if you want 
it,”? said the millionaire. 

“Fifty thousand dollars even, Silver 
Heels to win,” said the plunger. ‘The 
book’s closed.” 

“Batty” sat a nerveless wreck, buried 
beneath a flood of money, moaning, his 
face in his hands. Tears rolled down his 
sunburned nosc—tears of nervousness. 

“The boss is dippy; that’s all, he’s 
dippy,” he repeated incoherently, time 
after time. “The bug house for him—him 
to the wheel factory. He’s dippy. That’s 
all—jus’ dippy.” 

“How much does the book stand to lose 
if Silver Heels wins?” demanded the 
plunger of the sheet-writer. He was 
calm, placid, unruffled. 

“Hundred and _ thirty-five thousand 
odd,” said the writer. “And we win a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand if the favorite 


loses.” 


The plunger watched the running of 
the International Handicap as he watched 
the running of all races, with not a trace 
of emotion. A victory for Silver Heels 
meant a loss of one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand dollars, yet he saw him take 
the lead at the second furlong, saw him 
increase it at every pole through the back 
stretch, saw him four lengths to the good 
on the turn for home, running well 
within himself, and heard the grand stand 
go mad behind him—raving, stark mad. 
In his pocket his white fingers played idly 
with the trigger of a revolver. Then he 
saw a black horse flash out almost from 
the ruck and start after Silver Heels. No 
man may know what was in the plunger’s 
mind then. Slowly the black gained; half 
a furlong from the wire he was lapped 
with the favorite, and they rushed past 
the judges nose and nose. Only those in 
the judge’s stand knew which had won. 

Still idly, caressingly, the plunger’s 
hand lay on the revolver. The number of 
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the black went up as the winner. Silver 
Heels was beaten by inches. But the fin- 
gers still played with the trigger, until 
finally the red bar went up under the num- 
bers. Then the plunger removed his hand 
from his pocket and walked back to the 
betting ring. He had won one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars. 

“Aw, say, Beau,” and “Batty” was on 
earth again. “You ain’t wise. Oh, no. 
That hunch o’ your’n didn’t have a bit o’ 
tabasco in it, hey? It was a frost, maybe. 
Hundred an’ eighty thousand real dollars. 
An’ we didn’t have to break the big en- 
velope at all.” 

The long, thick, heavy envelope, marked 
$100,000, lay in his open hand, the un- 
broken seal of the Trust Company upper- 
most. There was a sudden movement in 
the crowd, a lithe figure leaped forward, 
grasped the envelope and plunged, head 
down, through the mob. 

Instantly “Batty” was after him and 
“Stop thief!’ went up from a thousand 
throats. The fleeing man was only half 
a dozen fect away and once clear of the 
crowd “Batty” jumped forward, and, as 
he ran, delivered a swing which sent the 
man down, heels over head. Instantly 
“Batty was on him, struggling for the 


precious envelope, with some odd thou- 
sands of race-goers piled on top. 

“Aw, get off me neck,” at last came 
from “Batty” in a smothered tone. “Take 
yer foot outer me car, will yer?” 

In the fight for the envelope it was 
torn in half. “Batty” had a glimpse of 
the contents, then shoved it all in his in- 
side pocket. As he got up the plunger 
was beside him. 

“It’s all right, Beau,” said “Batty.” 
“T got it.” 

“Thanks,” said the plunger. 

“Jt’s torn,” said “Batty.” “I'll give it 
to yer when they ain’t nobody lookin’.” 
“Batty” looked at the plunger with won- 
der in his eyes, and for a time was silent. 
Then: “Of course it ain’t up to me to say 
nothin’ ter nobody, but I guess we’ve fin- 
ished with each other all right, all right. 
I ain’t in that class, Beau. But, gee! 
Maybe you ain’t got a nerve.” : 

And later, when they were not observed, 
“Batty” handed back to the famous 
plunger the precious envelope; its mark- 
ing in red ink of “$100,000” was torn 
across, but the stamp of the Great East- 
ern Trust and Banking Company was un- 
broken. It was stuffed with newspaper 


clippings, 


THE UNPOPULAR MAN 


By Strickland W, Gillilan 


IVE me for friend the man whose friends are few; 

Who, though his heart be clean and staunch and good— 
Though every fiber of his soul be true— 

Is tactless, blunt, and seldom understood. 


In such a drift God oft conceals a lode 

Whose richness makes Golconda’s wealth seem naught; 
On such an one He ofttimes has bestowed 

Large worth so hid it must be shrewdly sought. 


So, while the rabble fawns on him whose friends 
Are as the sands that rim the ocean’s blue, 

I choose the best of all that heaven sends— 
Give me for friend the man whose friends are few. 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


LESSED be the rainy day! 

It comes too seldom, dropping its damp 
but desirable curtain between the world and 
oneself. Oneself is, indeed, much in arrears 
in the matter- of spiritual bookkeeping, and 
has need of privacy to adjust accounts. Has 
it not been observed, with justice, that con- 
scientiousness is to be found in moist cli- 
mates, like Scotland and New England? 
And are not the children of the sun notori- 
ously vagrant, passionate and devil-may- 
care? To avoid either extreme, seek, let us 
say, the lake country—not of England, but 
of the Middle West. Sunshine is abroad a 
proper proportion of the year. And then, 
just as life gets in the way, so to speak, 
along comes one of those magnificently taci- 
turn days, and one makes a call on one’s 
own spirit. At the first clatter of the knock- 
er there is, perhaps, no response, but a little 
persistency is recommended. Rat-a-tat-tat! 
Rat-a-tat-tat! You are home, Oneself? 
After all the gabble and the strutting and 
the gadding, you are there, are you, just as 
natural as ever—just as childish, as lone- 
some, as wistful, as simple, as hopeful as 
you used to be? You’ve been masquerading 
a trifle, putting on airs for the benefit of 
new friends, pretending to keep up with the 
times, getting familiar with upstart ideas, 
trying on fantastic vagaries, but you’re back 
home now in vour old clothes, and can chat 
a bit. Body and soul can sit down in this 
dusky room and have a sociable hour. No 
one comes to the door; the leaves lie dank 
on the walk; the wind makes a fine melan- 
choly howling about the corner tower. No 
one seems to be passing. Perhaps every one 
has gone in to take reconnaissance of him- 
self. Some, maybe, are looking in mystic 
spheres; others are reading old diaries; 
some have got out faded letters; many have 
gone back to read again the books they once 
loved, and more are sitting by their fires, re- 
membering. It is a great business, this of 
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remembering. Sometimes it may be a bit 
discountenancing, but, on the whole, it is 
rather good for one. If a plenty of inno- 
cence has been outgrown, so, too, has a good 
deal of folly. Let the remorse go by, with 
the regret, and from the safe sanctity of 
your rain-sheltered retreat take an historical 
view of your past. There you are, born at 
such and such a place, of such and such pa- 
rents, equipped, of course, with the most re- 
markable of mental inheritances. What a 
childhood—what dreams, what intuitions! 
Then, later, what initiative—what amazing 
temptations! Had any one ever the like? 
And what folly—what unutterable folly! 
And the dreams trampled down like those 
leaves out there by the rain—those leaves 
that yesterday fluttered gold or red on the 
wind-blown trees. Then the lessons learned 
—lessons of patience, of relinquishment, of 
submission, of readjustment. Curious where 
all that remarkable ability went! Odd that 
no one noticed how extraordinary you were! 
And now, here you are, old friends slighted, 
perhaps, through your impatience, your 
sense of importance, letters unwritten to 
those who love you and who need you, gra- 
cious acts waiting for you to do, a sick 
friend to see, a discouraged young aspirant 
to cheer, a debt of hospitality to be paid! 
Well, well, the past is over, and well over! 
It is, indeed, a page of history not lacking 
in contrasts. Read it once more, and, read- 
ing it, observe how much there is to retrieve. 
The egotistical regret—let it blow down the 
wind like the brown leaves. The morbid re- 
morse—a dead weed to be plucked with no 
uncertain hand and cast on the rubbish heap. 
To-morrow is your garden patch, and you 
can plant it as you please. What grew last 
year bodes nothing of this year’s planting 
and harvest. 

And there, at evening, through the mists, 
the sun! The rack of the clouds has made it 
splendid—the drench of the storm has re- 
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freshed the earth. By the smell of the good 
ground it might be spring rather than “‘the 
latter rain.” And there, down the street, 
comes a friend! After all, what is better 
than the face of a friend? Stir the fire and 
ring for tea. Let the world in. Others will 
be coming—and one may as well be about 
one’s business of work and play. The rainy 
day has taught its lessons. They will be re- 
membered a fortnight or two, perhaps—till 


commission is ex-Governor Fifer, of Illinois, 
and, by reason of immemorial custom, the 
senior senator of that state supposed that 
the place was his to dispose of as he saw fit. 
He was a candidate for re-election, and 
he had several popular and active oppo- 
nents who threatened to give him a great 
deal of trouble, not only when the new legis- 
lature was elected, but when it met to make 
its senatorial selection. The most formidable 


SCENE FROM HAROLD MAC GRATH’S "THE MAN ON THE BOX,” IN WHICH HENRY E. DIXEY AND 
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another day of drizzle and drip drives one 
again into intimacy with Oneself. 


MERITED rebuke has been adminis- 

tered by President Roosevelt to an old 
and pernicious system which no president 
has ever attacked without serious results. 
We refer to his recent action in exercising 
his prerogative in the appointment of a new 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in face of the fact that Senator 
Cullom had already disposed of the place to 
another man. The retiring member of the 


of these opposing candidates was Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Sherman. When the others had 
been placated, Senator Cullom got Sherman 
off the track by promising to place him on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Almost from the beginnings of the repub- 
lic has this been the custom. The chief per- 
quisite of a United States senator is the dis- 
position of all fat federal offices for his 
state. Deprive him of this patronage, and 
he is a helpless nonentity in practical poli- 
tics. Senator Cullom undoubtedly thought 
himself clearly within his rights when he 
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Mr. Gibson announces that he will abandon his work in black and white and will take up in Paris the study of portrait 


painting. 


bribed a dangerous rival off the field with a 
lucrative government position. Both he and 
Mr. Sherman would indignantly repudiate 
the word bribe, but what better name have 
they for the action? Mr. Sherman stood in 
the way of Mr. Cullom’s re-election. He 
was persuaded to withdraw from the race on 
promise of a fat job. 

But now comes President Roosevelt and 
calmly puts his foot through this example of 
“senatorial courtesy” by appointing a man 
from California. For a less affront than this 
the New York senators resigned and the 
Republican party was riven almost from 
stem to stern. But it is no Garfield who is in 
the White House to-day, and it is a far cry 
from Roscoe Conkling to Shelby M. Cullom. 
Yet, for the matter of principle and in de- 
fense of that senatorial honor, so jealously 
guarded, it will be strange if this incident is 
closed here. The senate and President Roose- 
velt have always been at swords’ points. 


His latest book of drawings, * Our Neighbors,” is a recent publication 


Their most peaceable condition is an armed 
truce. This new encroachment upon the sen- 
ate’s ancient prerogatives may result in its 
rejection of the president’s choice. 

And then, there is Mr. Sherman—where 
does he come in? He doesn’t even get a 
taste of his mess of pottage. In his baffled 
chagrin, may he not remarshal his forces 
and prevent Mr. Cullom’s election after all? 


R. Arthur Stanwood Pier, author of 

“The Sentimentalists” and “The Tri- 
umph,” has, in “The Ancient Grudge,” 
proved himself a novelist of increasing ca- 
pacity. The labor question can have no 
final word spoken concerning it, but it can 
be considered from many points of view, and 
Mr. Pier has held so liberal a mind toward 
this great problem that the reader is per- 
mitted to sympathize first with one and then 
with another side. The men and women bear 
the impress of actuality, the moral atmos- 


ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 
Author of * The Shoes That Danced and Other Poems” 


phere is fine and high, the heroine worthy 
the admiration of the reader, and only the 
conclusion disappointing. This disappoint- 
ment lies in the fact that the hero, failing to 
grasp what he most wished for, accepted a 
makeshift. It would have been more con- 
sistent with his character to have gone with- 
out. “Avalon,” the scene of the story, is in- 
disputably Pittsburg. It was in this grimy 
and tremendously energetic city that Mr. 
Pier’s boyhood was passed. 


Of the younger poets of America, there 
is, among the women, none more prom- 
ising than Anna Hempstead Branch. Even 
while she was at college her talent asserted 
itself, and she won the first of the Century 
prizes awarded to college graduates for a 
poem. “’Twixt Heaven and Hell” was the 
title of the successful poem, and Smith Col- 
lege felt a warm pride in this talented daugh- 
ter of a beloved Alma Mater. Miss Branch 
was born in New London, Connecticut, 
and has an inheritance which made writ- 
ing her natural vocation. Her mother, Mary 


GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS 
Who dramatized “The Man on the Box” 


Lydia Bolles Branch, is a well-known writer 
of juveniles, and is the author of ‘“The 
Kanter Girls,” ‘The Old Hempstead House, 
the Home of Eight Generations,” ‘A Visit 
to Newfoundland,” “The Manner of Life of 
Nancy Hempstead,” etcetera. Of Mayflower 
stock, the Hempsteads still occupy the old 
mansion which their ancestors built in the 
beautiful town of New London. Miss 
Branch has placed two books upon the mar- 
ket: ‘“‘The Heart of the Road,” published in 
1901, and ‘‘The Shoes that Danced,” issued 
in April of this year. Miss Branch’s second 
book of poems sustained her admirers in 
their confidence that she was a developing 
poet. It indicated that she had gained in 
courage, in originality and in grasp. Some- 
times Miss Branch is moved to write a wild 
and symbolic poem in the old ballad style; 
now and again she chooses the dramatic 
form, writing gay little sketches something 
after the fashion of Austin Dobson; she is 
at home in the lyric, and can even suit her 
rather impatient pace to the sonnet if need 
be. Here is one, with an almost ecstatic note, 
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and that fine sustained sense which is the 
very essence of the sonnet: 


WHILE LOVELINESS GOES BY. 


Sometimes, when all the world seems gray 
and dun, 

And nothing beautiful, a voice will cry: 

“Look out, look out! Angels are drawing 
nigh!” 

Then my slow burdens leave me, one by one, 

And swiftly does my heart arise and run 

Even like a child, while loveliness goes by— 

And common folk seem children of the sky, 

And common things seem shapen of the sun. 

Oh, pitiful! that I, who love them, must 

So soon perceive their shining garments 
fade! 

And slowly, slowly, from my eyes of trust 

Their flaming banners sink into a shade! 

While this earth’s sunshine seems the golden 
dust 

Slow settling from the radiant cavalcade. 


AST summer, while his son was recuper- 
ating in Europe from overwork, Doctor 
S. Weir Mitchell told the young man’s pa- 
tients that they might come to him. He 
moved into the son’s office, and the very first 
day a middle-aged man called, but expressed 
surprise and disappointment. He had ex- 
pected to find the younger Doctor Mitchell, 
he said. The physician-novelist explained 
that his son was abroad, and that he was 
willing to do the absentee’s work. 

“Oh, yes, I understand that,” said the vis- 

itor, “but I am a poor man, and I can not 
pay your rates.” 
- “But,” said Doctor Mitchell, “I shall 
charge you only what my son would charge. 
I am doing this merely to hold his practice 
till he returns.” 

Finally the visitor told him that he wished 
an operation performed upon his wife. The 
doctor went that night to a modest house 
and successfully did what was required of 
him. 

At the month’s end, after a bill for one 
hundred dollars had been rendered, the cus- 
tomer entered the office again and protested 
against the amount charged. Doctor Mitch- 
ell said that the amount was exactly what his 
son would have asked; that the operation 
was successful, and that he himself would 
have charged one of his own patients at 


least four times that sum. He was amazed 
when the man proposed to give him eighty 
dollars—“twenty off for cash,” as he put it. 
The offer was indignantly refused, but, 
nothing abashed, the frugal man left, tell- 
ing the dumfounded doctor to “think over’’ 
his compromise offer. 

About a week later, when Doctor Mitchell 
opened his door to admit a patient, he saw 
the latter exchange nods with his importu- 
nate visitor, who was waiting in the ante- 
room. The new-comer knew the doctor well, 
and he immediately spoke of the man in the 
other room. Whereupon Mitchell told the 
whole story. 

“Humbug!” said the man. “He is the 
richest skinflint in town. He knew you were 
doing your son’s work, and that is why he 
came when he did.” 

When the time came for the other man to 
enter, the doctor was furious. 

“Well,” said the visitor, “I know you know 
who I am. That fellow was sure to tell you. 
But I’ll give you the hundred.” He handed 
him the bill. ‘Give me a pen and I'll sign a 
check.” 

Mitchell tore up the bill, opened the door, 
and said: “Get out of that door, and don’t 
ever come into this office again!” 

Sir Morel Mackenzie was victim of a 
meaner trick than that. He received a wire 
from Antwerp asking him his charges for a 
certain operation. He replied £500, and 
was told to come at once. When he stepped 
upon the dock he was met by three men in 
mourning, who informed him sadly that he 
had come too late; the patient had died that 
morning. 

“But,” said the spokesman of the party, 
“we know that you did what you could, and 
we do not intend that you shall be out of 
pocket a shilling. We shall pay you your 
full fee.” And they did. ‘And now,” said 
the man, “‘since you are here, what do you 
say to visiting the city hospital and giving a 
clinic for the benefit of our local surgeons? 
It is not often they have an opportunity of 
benefiting by such science as yours.” 

Sir Morel said he would gladly comply. 
He went to the hospital and performed 
many operations, among which were two of 
a similar nature to that for which he had 
been called over. When he finished, all 
thanked him profusely. On the steamer 


The six people in this photograph represent six different nationalities: A student at Ox- 
ford from Burmah, a Scotchman and an Englishman, while the three women are Irish, 
Australian and American. The latter, seated on the right, is Anne Warner, whose novel- 
ette, “The Wolf at Susans Door, will begin in the January number of this magazine. 
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going home he met a friend who had a busi- 
ness house in Antwerp. 

“Pretty scurvy trick they played on you, 
Sir Morel.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the surgeon. 

“Told you the patient died before you ar- 
rived, didn’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“Lied. You operated on him and a friend 
with the same trouble at the clinic. Got two 
pperations for one price!” 


a 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES 


Leading attorney for the Insurance Commission of New 
York. The man who meets face to face the greatest finan- 
ciers of this country and reveals to the world the startling 
facts and figures of certain life insurance methods. 


M's Margaret M. Mather, of the State 
College of Agriculture, at Manhattan, 
Kansas, talked to the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs the other day on the subject 
of the women of to-day. They do a good 


deal of crucifying upon crosses of gold 
down Kansas-Nebraska way, and Miss 
Mather is of the opinion that the modern 
woman is suffering this gilded torture. She 
affirmed that no longer is the young woman 
willing to marry the man with a modest in- 
come. “Character, ability and intellectuality 
no longer weigh much in the social scales,” 
she said, “and when one mother asks an- 
other if her daughter married well, the 
usual answer is affirmative or negative, ac- 
cording to the size of the check the happy 
bridegroom can sign. Not long ago a girl 
would have felt she was doing well finan- 
cially if she married a man with an income 
of fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars a 
year. Nowadays girls expect their husbands 
to begin at the place their parents left off.” 
She said that many women knew nothing of 
the size of their husbands’ incomes, and 
were living away beyond their means, and 
advised that housekeeping be taken out of 
the charge of servants, overseen by the wife, 
and placed on an honest basis. 

All this would be very well, if, indeed, it 
were deserved by “the woman of to-day.” It 
is deserved, and always has been deserved 
by a class, but the smallness of this class 
actually makes it negligible when compared 
with the women who marry for love, who at- 
tend to their homes personally, who are in 
the perfect confidence of their husbands in 
regard to economic and all other matters, 
who have a scrupulous sense of honesty, and 
even a zest for sacrifice, so the sacrifice 
bring happiness to the home. Miss Mather 
must know several hundred of this latter 
class in Manhattan, Kansas. They exist 
even in Manhattan, New York—exist by 
the streetful. The woman of to-day is the 
same old woman—the one who thinks of her 
children before herself; who imagines the 
father of those children to be—in spite of 
certain masculine weaknesses—the most ad- 
mirable of his sex, and who fills her place 
with a sense of sweetness and dignity which 
makes her the best beloved thing on earth to 
the group she has gathered about her. 

Miss Mather even went so far as to aver 
that club women have come to the belief that 
the home is the supreme power in the nation, 
and they are determined to concentrate their 
efforts toward effecting its betterment. This 
utterance—one takes it for granted that 
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Miss Mather was correctly quoted—is little 
short of grotesque. When have club women 
ever thought anything else? Who are club 
women? They are not the unsexed creatures 
that bachelor cartoonists and paragraphers 
affect to believe them, but the women who 
leave their homes for an afternoon once a 
fortnight, to talk over some literary, artistic 
or village improvement question. Nine- 
tenths of them are housekeepers. A good 
proportion of them actually perform the 
household labor with their own hands. Some 
are rich, but many, many more are poor. 
The majority of them are timid, even to the 
extent of being unable to address their fel- 
low club members extemporaneously. Others, 
rather self-conscious in new frocks, read pa- 
pers on historical or contemporary topics, 
and now and again—not too often—prepare 
really worthy essays. Then they drink tea 
and go home. 

In a few of the larger cities movements of 
importance have been inspired and some- 
times sustained by women’s clubs—move- 
ments for public improvement or benevolent 
objects. These are the club women as they 
are. Why should one of them—for no doubt 
Miss Mather is a club member—seem to join 
issue with such uninformed critics as Mr. 
Cleveland and the bachelor cartoonists pre- 
viously mentioned, to make them seem other 
than they are? The club woman is the 
woman next door, who is probably at this 
moment darning her table linen or covering 
Billy’s school books with a piece of gingham 
left over from last year’s frock. The woman 
of to-day is the woman across the street, 
who left an almost luxurious home to marry 
the ticket-agent at the station, and the rea- 
son she goes to the club is to keep herself 
bright and up to the times, so that the ticket- 
agent shall find her vivacious when he comes 
home to the ragout and salad she has herself 
prepared for him. Of such are the great, the 
overwhelming majority. Of such, too, ver- 
ily, are the kingdom of heaven. 


NE of the last labors of Margaret E. 

Sangster was the preparation of “The 
Bible Story,” retold for children. The en- 
tire scripture is told in a simple, direct and 
reverent manner, much of the scriptural 
phrase being preserved, but all made com- 
prehensible to the child. Beautiful full-page 


drawings in color assist in making the vol- 
ume tempting to those for whom it was pre- 
pared with that enthusiasm and high intent 
which were the salient characteristics of 
Mrs. Sangster. 


FLORENCE SCOVELL SHINN 


Whose character illustrations have placed her in the front 
rank of American artists 


Tee good old-time reviews that had 
the “this-will-never-do” tone would just- 
ly revel in the case of Bernard Shaw. No 
sooner do we think our account with this 
dramatist squared than he comes forth with 
new material, and perforce makes it neces- 
sary for us to say another word. There are 
only two ways of escaping Shaw: stop read- 
ing his books, and stop going to see his 
plays. But Shaw has brains, and he is bril- 
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RUSSELL SAGE 


liant; and because he is a fad, we needs must 
know what he is, for the sake of general con- 
versation; and because he is a thinker, albeit 
a wit, for our own welfare we must know 
what his humor means, and whether there is 
truth in his falsities. The torrent pours from 
his pen; the book stores herald his “Irra- 
tional Knot”; the bill-boards blazon forth 
his new play, “John Bull’s Other Island.” 


In this latter, Shaw becomes flat; only an 
occasional sparkle is evident. It is Shaw the 
propagandist, speaking of Ireland and its 
lot with John Bull; it is Shaw the Socialist, 
crying out through one of his characters for 
a land of his own making; it is Shaw the de- 
rider of conventional love, the upholder of a 
frenzied Life Force, the burlesquer of senti- 
ment, defying Romanticism. The hero in- 


vites his heroine to lay her head upon his 
“chest”; the hero is typical of Shaw’s idea 
of the English character. There are por- 
tions in this play that show the dramatist 
going beyond himself; he wilfully carica- 
tures a girl’s feeling, after depicting her in 
a way to appeal to the audience. Shaw’s 
laugh is heard across the footlights, far into 
the pit. Yet, despite the clever acting of 


MRS. HETTY GREEN 
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Arnold Daly and his company, the perform- 
ance of “John Bull’s Other Island” was a 
decided bore How can we escape Shaw? 
Turn to the libraries—New York boycotted 
him for a day, and the dramatist called us 
prudes for not staring Shaw’s truths in the 
face; turn to your theater programs and you 
find Mr. Daly has been announcing for some 
time that he would produce “Mrs. Warren’s 
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Profession,” “a fearlessly frank play which 
actors and managers in England and Amer- 
ica thus far have not had the courage to 
present.” Now, courage is an admirable 
quality, but it should not be confused with 
indecency. To walk up the avenue wearing 
only the happy smile of innocence would not 
strike even Mr. Shaw’s American exponent 
as a brilliant exposition of courage, and yet 
he no doubt felt himself courageous enough 
when he paraded the “unpleasant” Mrs. 
Warren before the footlights at the Garrick 


Theater in New York. Happily the agents . 


for decency could not see the courage and 
ordered the young actor to ‘‘cut it out.” Mr. 
Daly promptly posted in front of the thea- 
ter the following obituary: “Further per- 
formances of ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ 
will be discontinued, owing to the universal 
condemnation of the press.” So we escape 
at least one unsterilized Shaw play without 
any damage more serious than the nausea 
caused by the sight of our fellows fighting 
for the chance to pay ten to fifty dollars for 
a seat on the night of the only performance. 


Copyright 1905, by Vander Weyde, N. Y. 
JEROME K. JEROME 
The English novelist, who is now lecturing in this country 
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OUR novels have made their serial ap- 

pearance in the pages of Tue Reaper. 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage” and “The Man 
on the Box,” both immensely popular in 
book form, have been successfully drama- 
tized, and with Mabel Taliaferro in one and 
Henry E. Dixie in the other, are nightly de- 
lighting large audiences. “The Man of the 
Hour,” Octave Thanet’s first novel, took its 
place at once as one of the year’s important 
literary productions. The November Book- 
man reports it among the six best sellers. 
And finally, “The House of a Thousand 
Candles,” the last instalment of which ap- 
pears in this number. Judging from the en- 
thusiasm Mr. Nicholson’s delightful story 
has aroused during its serialization, as a 
book it is certain of wide popularity. In the 
January number of THe Reaper will ap- 
pear the first instalment of a three-part se- 
rial, entitled ‘““The Wolf at Susan’s Door,” 
by Anne Warner, whose “Susan Clegg and 
Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” so popular two 
years ago, was a real contribution to Ameri- 
can humor. In “The Wolf at Susan’s Door” 
Miss Clegg speaks again, and for the first 
time since her appearance in the Century 
Magazine with her friend, Mrs. Lathrop. 
She is the same impetuous, garrulous, de- 
lightful Susan; busy with her neighbors’ af- 
fairs, overflowing with humor and abound- 
ing in back-door philosophy. Will Vawter 
has drawn a number of character illustra- 
tions for ““The Wolf at Susan’s Door.” 


LADY—we use the term advisedly—in 

Des Moines has secured a divorce, it is 
said, on the ground that her husband failed 
to laugh at her jokes. The lady would come 
to the breakfast table filled with the joy of 
life, and make a few vivacious and witty re- 
marks on matters in general. Her husband 
met these overtures with a growl. He sug- 
gested that she was a fool.- He threw a per- 
petual damp over life—and the lady got a 
divorce. The case attained instant celebrity. 
Makers of jokes approved of the judge’s de- 
cision. Very bad jokers as well as good ones 
appeared to feel that they had been vindi- 
cated, and their offenses against that com- 
fortable taciturnity which ought to be en- 
joyed at breakfast became more flagrant. 
Our own opinion is that the judge himself 
was a joker. The granting of the decree 
seems to have been well enough, but con-- 
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sider the grounds! A man is expected to be 
amused, before breakfast, by jests which 
must have come to have a flavor almost as 
familiar as the porridge—for which, possi- 
bly, the jesting lady had forgotten to ring. 
Laughter was always a late riser. She sel- 
dom nods to her acquaintances until the day 
is well on its way. She ought not to be 
dragged, by the hair of her head, so to 
speak, from her decent retirement. But pos- 
sibly the judge felt that it is easier for a 
man to laugh at his wife’s joke than it is to 
joke at his wife’s laugh. 


HEN Miss Alice Muriel Livingstone, 

of New York, was married to Mr. C. N. 
Williamson, of London, a very happy liter- 
ary partnership was formed. These married 
collaborators, the authors of “The Light- 
ning Conductor,” now have a new novel be- 
fore the public, ““My Friend the Chauffeur.” 
It is the story of a young Irish lord, who is 
forced to serve incognito to a party of three 
interesting ladies who have hired his auto- 
mobile. The story is spiced with humor and 
concluded with romance, the scene being 
laid in Nice, northern Italy and Dalmatia— 
localities which the authors enthusiastically 
and picturesquely describe. The William- 
sons live neither in America nor England, 
but, having deserted the countries of their 
nativity, have compromised, very happily, 
no doubt, upon Cape Martin, on the south 
coast of France, where they occupy a de- 
lightful cottage known as the Chalet des 
Pins. They are both bitten with the fever 
for travel, and many are their adventures, 
not the least diverting of which occurred 
among the hills beyond Jerusalem. They 
were making their journey under the pro- 
tection of a very celebrated old Bedouin, 
and had left their carriage behind them, 
when the road became tortuous. Five of the 
Sheik’s great sons met them at a certain 
point, with magnificent horses for the men 
and donkeys for the ladies. One of the 
young Bedouins invited Mrs. Williamson to 
mount behind him and ride holding to his 
waist. This Mrs. Williamson did, to be en- 
tertained for miles with the singing of wild 
Bedouin love songs. The hill man was en- 
chanted with her courage as a rider in the 
wild country, and supplemented his love 
songs with an ardent invitation to become 
his wife. His annoyance upon learning this 


MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


to be impossible was covered by an agree- 
able urbanity, and, though the love songs 
ceased, the polite attentions continued to the 
end. Mr. and Mrs. Williamson spent the 
past summer touring the canals of Holland 
in a motor-boat, and it is not unlikely that 
the experience will furnish the theme for 
another book. 


IR Henry Irving, the most distinguished 

English-speaking actor of his time, was, 
yesterday, a lonely old man, bowing his re- 
luctant farewells. To-day, his ashes in- 
urned in the great Abbey, he is the object 
of sincere and loving eulogies. He was 
spared the heavy retirement of the super- 
annuated actor, and the valiant spirit of 
him is not, it may be hoped, too remote to 
comprehend that the world congratulates 
him on having passed from the stage of 
his activities with dramatic celerity. The 
last words of his part were hardly dead 
upon his lips when it was placed beyond his 
power to speak again. Those words, the con- 
cluding ones of Lord Tennyson’s “Becket,” 
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are: “Into Thy hands, oh, Lord—into Thy 
hands.” 

No less significant these than the first 
words that the gangling, timid young actor 
spoke on the stage, when, as Gaston in 
“Richelieu,” he cried, ““Here’s to our enter- 
tainment!” 

And here, indeed, was to our entertain- 
ment! 

That awkward, unschooled boy of eight- 
een, who had since childhood been caring 
for himself, was to hold the attention of the 
most intellectual of his age. He was to have 
a conception of the actor’s art which includ- 
ed that of the artist and the scholar. The 
man was not a mimer. He did not even seek 
to play upon the emotions. He presented the 
very essence of the character he personified 
—whatever it might be—and left the result 
to the intellectual appreciation of his audi- 
ence. The stage, under his manipulation, 
became a picture, with beauty, unity and 
charm. Into this picture he fitted with no 
more conspicuity than his réle warranted. 

In gesture, gait, speech and general man- 
ner Irving was monotonous. He brought the 
same habits to each réle. But to the super- 
ficial observer only did he appear as lack- 
ing in variety. It was the power-mad soul of 
Mephistopheles, the acrid spirit of Shylock, 
the galled inner consciousness of Mathias, 
that he etched upon the sensitized plates of 
his listeners’ minds. The audience appeared 
to be in the very confidence of the desperate 
Robespierre; it shared with Charles I the 
torture of his pride, his sensitiveness, his 
vacillation; it comprehended the inevitable 
quality of a man’s acts, for good or ill, his 
soul being what it is. Yet, though the audi- 
ence shared these emotions, it was not over- 
come by them. A fine restraint was always 
evident in the artistic attitude of Irving. 
Art, with him, was beauty. He produced 
beauty out of realism, by the exercise of re- 
straint. This was evidenced as much in the 
taste and moderation he showed in setting 
his incomparable stage pictures as it was in 
his interpretation of his parts. Of the nu- 
merous great qualities which he possessed, 
none was more conspicuous than the one of 
taste. 

His road of life was a long one. It began 
in humble places. It reached to the upper 
heights. But at the last it led downward. 
He knew it, too. During his last visit to 


America he confessed to his sadness. The 
lamentable break had come with Terry; he 
played to half-empty houses, and to a friend 
confessed himself a worn man, sad at heart, 
tormented with the question he asked of life, 
to which no reply could come. 


“And now that I have climbed and won these 
heights, 

I must tread downward through the gather- 
ing gloom.” 


So he might have said to himself. But he 
was spared the distress of that descent. He 
had turned his face toward the shadows, but 
he was not forced to enter them. 

Sir Henry Irving was born John Henry 
Brodribb, at Keinton, Somerset, in 1838. 
He spent his boyhood in grim Cornwall, 
then, after a little schooling, went to work 
as errand boy for an East Indian importing 
house. At eighteen the chance came to him 
to ally himself with a provincial playhouse. 
He was said to have been an unpromising 
histrionic pupil, but it developed that he had 
brains. He became a great personality—a 
dominating personality. It was his creation 
of a picturesque part in Digby Grant’s 
“Two Roses,” played at the Vaudeville The- 
ater in London, June, 1870, that won him 
popularity. The piece ran for three hun- 
dred consecutive performances, and after 
that Irving’s path was a pleasant one. Then 
followed the creation of Mathias, the con- 
science-stricken Jew, in Erckman-Char- 
train’s play, “The Bells,” and Irving was 
famous. Four years later he appeared in 
London in Shakespearean réles. His Ham- 
let fascinated by its caprice, its manifest 
madness and its curious subtlety. There fol- 
lowed a series of rare, if eccentric, produc- 
tions of great plays—‘Macbeth,” “Queen 
Mary,” “The Belle’s Stratagem,” “Richard 
ITT,” ‘The Lyons Mail,” “Louis XI,” ““Van- 
derdecken,” ‘The Lady of Lyons,” ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,” “The Corsican Broth- 
ers,” “Romeo and Juliet,” ‘“Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “Twelfth Night,” “Olivia,” 
“Faust,” “Henry VIII,” “King Lear,” “A 
Story of Waterloo,” ‘Cymbeline,” ‘Mme. 
Sans Gene,” “Robespierre,” “Becket” and 
“Dante.” 

In December, 1878, Sir Henry took pos- 
session of the Lyceum Theater of London, 
and in presenting Hamlet made the metrop- 
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olis acquainted with a new Ophelia—that of | 


Miss Terry. For a quarter of a century the 
artistic union of these two actors was to fur- 
nish an example of all that was highest and 
most significant in dramatic art. The sever- 
ing of this association did more than any 
one thing to age Irving. This occurred in 
1902. In 1895 Irving, having twice declined 
the honor, consented to be knighted by 
Queen Victoria, ‘‘not for myself,” as he said, 
“but for my profession.” He was instru- 
mental, beyond question, in lifting that pro- 
fession from opprobrium. Irving was the 
friend of many of the most distinguished 
men of his time. In the company of poets 
and of scholars his lofty but ever gracious 
presence was always welcome, and no where 
else, perhaps, as in that company, will his 
last grand departure be so deeply deplored. 


R. Burton Holmes, the restless traveler 

and popular lecturer, has presented 
this year, among other attractions, an ad- 
dress on ‘“‘Port Arthur.” It is not in all re- 
spects satisfactory, but it is quite rich 
enough in information and in illustration to 
satisfy the ordinary observer, and it has one 
motion picture which will more than repay 
attendance. This is the march of the Japan- 
ese troops into Port Arthur, Togo having 
waited courteously until the Russians had 
evacuated. Without music, shouting or any 
ostentation of victory, with the memory of 
a hundred thousand dead comrades to ac- 
centuate the significance of the occasion, the 
“little brown men” made their silent en- 
trance into the long-beleaguered city. But 
with what a step! All of their pride—their 
utter passion of pride and patriotism—is 
compressed in the motion of their bodies as 
they move forward at a quick pace. Their 
muscles are tense, they hold their heads as 
if they beheld a vision, they lift their feet 
after the fashion of mettled horses. The 
spirit of all that is highest and most mar- 
velous in this nation, coming, after intermi- 
nable gestation, to its vivid nascence, is ex- 
pressed in these figures. Were it merely one 
battalion which is thus moved to exultation, 
the spectacle would not be so impressive. 
But as the “moving show” continues, repro- 
duced upon the canvas, it is evident that all 
have responded in a similar manner to the 
same profound and inexpressible emotions. 
Nothing more dramatic, more impressive, 


more eloquent could be imagined. The wri- 
ter has seen many examples of the new art 
of continuous photography, but none to 
equal this. The actor contemplating his 
“Coriolanus” or any similar part, can have 
no model equal to this, for passionate exul- 
tation held in leash. 


N? a little against his will, Mr. Richard 
F. Outcault, the creator of Buster 
Brown, is betaking himself to the lecture 
platform. Mr. Outcault is a domestic and 
retiring man, but fame has overtaken him 
and driven him from his fireside. It appears 
that Mr. Outcault tells stories as well as he 
draws pictures, and the fame of this hav- 
ing gone abroad, he has been besieged by 
importunate persons—theatrical managers 
and otherwise—who insist that he shall go 
before the public. This he will therefore do, 
telling stories and drawing pictures of Bus- 
ter and his friend Tige, and other amusing 
youngsters and animals. Mr. Outcault has 
long been a marked man by the children, 
and found, not infrequently, on returning 
to his home, one or more children waiting in 
his library, accompanied by polite but in- 
sistent mamas, who announced that they 
had come to hear about Buster from the man 
who made him. Finally, the superintendent 
of an orphan asylum wrote that he was 
bringing his whole company of children to 
listen to him, and that they would pull the 
roof about his head, if necessary, to get at 
him. Mr. Outcault dispatched word that he 
would come to the asylum and save his roof ; 
and the performance he gave attained a ce- 
lebrity that brought it to the notice of Mr. 
John Leffler, the well-known manager. The 
reluctance which the modest gentleman now 
feels will be mitigated, perhaps, by the box- 
office receipts, for there lives not a child 
with soul so dead that he will not yearn to 
see just how Buster is made. 


M® Vaughan Kester, brother of Paul 
Kester, has written a novel called 
“The Fortunes of the Landrays.” The Lan- 
drays are a pioneering family, and Mr. Kes- 
ter follows them through four generations, 
and from the Alleghenies to the Rockies. 
The frontier days in Ohio, the rush across 
the plains during the gold fever in Califor- 
nia, the settlement of Utah, and the boom 
town period in the Middle West are all in- 
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VAUGHAN KESTER 


cluded, with a truly Bierstadt-like prodigal- 
ity of effect in the epic scheme of the story. 
Mr. Kester is but a young man, but he is not 
ignorant of the pioneer spirit. His grand- 
mother, who lived at Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
and with whom Mr. Kester spent a part of 
his boyhood, was an old pioneer, and pos- 
sessed letters and diaries kept by her hus- 
band, who was one of the first to cross the 
continent in the search for Californian gold. 
Later, Mr. Kester lived with his uncle on a 
Colorado ranch, and gathered at first hand 
his material for the boom town episodes of 
his book. To string the great incidents of 
the century together on a thread of romance 
was an undertaking much to his liking. If 
the book be as good as the idea of the march 
of the pioneers, Mr. Kester will have pro- 
duced something that should appeal to all 
Americans interested in the chronicle of 
their national development. 


De the efforts of Mr. George 
Moore to “brush Stevenson aside,” his 
vitality and popularity continue undimin- 
ished. A new edition of his works is now be- 
ing published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
in twenty-five handy little volumes. To each 
volume Mrs. Stevenson has written a pref- 
ace. The edition is complete, embracing 
the novels, shorter stories, essays, travels, 
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sketches and poems. It is known as the bio- 
graphical edition. 


R. F. B. Meyer, widely known in Eng- 

land and America as preacher and au- 
thor, has entered upon a life of intensely in- 
teresting and disinterested work in London. 
He has purchased the old Nelson Coffee 
House, and means to make it the leaven of 
the neighborhood—the neighborhood being 
one where leaven is much needed. Mr. 
Meyer’s latest book is “The Directory of 
the Devout Life.” 


ar HE Artist’s Way of Working” is the 
title of a volume by Russell Sturgis. 
The work is addressed, not to artists or art 
students, but to the art-loving public. Its 
endeavor is to make plain the methods by 
which the artist produces his effects, that 
enjoyment and appreciation may be culti- 
vated. The processes of the sculptor, the 
painter, the decorator, the architect, the 
smith, the caster, potter, weaver and em- 
broiderer are described in sych a manner as 
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to enable the layman to enter upon the 
pleasant task of comparison and criticism 
with something more than his own predilec- 
tion to guide him. The great mass of Amer- 
icans are not, for obvious reasons, the in- 
heritors of a keen artistic taste, and there is 
no reason why they should be ashamed to 
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accept that fact frankly, and to put them- 
selves in the way of learning as much as 
they can about these matters. As they are 
building up properties to bequeath to their 
children, so will they provide a legacy of 
taste which can be handed down with even 
less danger of diminution. 


THE LITERARY LADY 
By Wallace Irwin 


A se Literary Lady, though she’s clever, none can doubt it, 

Too often makes us wonder why she worries so about it, 
And why, when one picks up her book and meekly looks upon it 
Her attitude distinctly says, ‘“‘Please look at me—I done it!” 


The Literary Lady, if her novel’s a success, 

Occasionally shows it in the manner of her dress, 

As if to ask, ‘How is it the [mmortals do their hair? 

And when I reach the Hall of Fame pray what am I to wear?” 


The Literary Gentleman is otherwise, for he 

Is shrinking, shy and blushing to a marvelous degree. 
He never talks about himself or writes the kind of stuff 
That gets into the papers for a literary puff. 


And when a sordid Publisher would advertise his book 

He shrinks from such publicity with dumb, appealing look; 

And every time a compliment comes smilingly his way 

He shrieks, ‘‘O please don’t mention it!” and sighs and faints away. 


But the Literary Lady is alert, for well she knows 

How one mistake of hers might wreck contemporary prose, 
And as the laurel crown above her shell-like ear she sticks 
She wears her honors lightly as a wagon-load of bricks. 


There is some strange divinity that shapes her rides and walks, 
As now she sits for photographs and interviews and talks, 
And in her friendly sallies with the lawyer and the parson 
She swings the torch of knowledge in a way suggesting arson. 


The Literary Lady wracks her fascinating head 

To write her own biography before she’s really dead, 
To tell about her Editors, her Letters and her Cats, 

Her spring and summer Poetry, her fall and winter Hats. 


For proudly she explains to us, as proud her lip is curled, 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the (literary) world; 
Therefore I firmly tread—though with the kindliest intent— 
Upon that drooping violet, the Literary Gent.” 
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Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 


NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. I 


[The following article is the first of a series dealing with the various forms and tendencies of narrative 


writing of English literature from the b 


inning to the present. This initial paper has been written for THE 


Reaper by Professor J. M. Manly, Ph. D., head of the Department of English of Chicago University and 
widely known as an authority on Anglo-Saxon and Middle English language and literature.—W. D. H.] 


NARRATIVE WRITING IN ANGLO-SAXON TIMES 
By J. M. Manly 


HERE are two main divisions of Anglo- 
Saxon literature to which one would nat- 


urally first go for narrative writing: the - 


epic poetry and the prose chronicles. The 
Anglo-Saxon chronicles are seven more or 
less related documents containing records of 
events from 60 B. C. down to the year 1154. 
For the first five hundred years the annals 
are mere compilations from Latin histories ; 
and from the landing of the English in 
England down to the reign of King Alfred, 
though some entries are derived from earlier 
chronicles or traditions, the character of the 
entries remain the same. They are not nar- 
ratives, but records. They state what hap- 
pened; with scarcely an exception, they 
make no attempt to tell how it happened. 
For long weary stretches of years they con- 
tain, with the notable exception of the vivid 
account of the death of Cynewulf, nothing 
more exciting or interesting than these two 


entries, which are the complete records for 
the years they concern: 

“An, DCCLXXII. Here (that is, in this 
year) Bishop Milred died. 

“An. DCCLXXIII. Here a red cross ap- 
peared in the sky after sunset; and in this 
year the Mercians and the men of Kent 
fought at Otford; and wondrous serpents 
were seen in the land of the South-Saxons.” 

In the same spiritless, undetailed fashion 
is recorded the first coming of the Danish 
invaders, though the record was not made 
until the full significance of such inroads 
had become clearly manifest: 

“An. DCCLXXXVII. Here King Be- 
orhtric took to wife Eadburh, King Offa's 
daughter. And in his days for the first time 
came three ships of the Northmen from 
Heretha land, and then the Reeve rode up 
and would drive them to the King’s vill, be- 
cause he knew not what they were; and they 
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killed him. These were the first ships of 
Danish men that came to the land of the 
English race.” 

As the writers of these annals were 
monks, one might expect that events in the 
history of the Church would be recorded 
with more passion and detail. But in gen- 
eral this is not the case. Under 785 we are 
told: ‘In this year was a contentious synod 
at Chalkhythe, and Archbishop Ianbryht re- 
signed a part of his bishopric, and Hige- 
bryht was chosen by King Offa.” Details 
are given only when, as under the year 655, 
the writer has to record a royal gift to his 
monastery, and then they are given, not 
from any interest in the narrative as a nar- 
rative, but only for the very practical pur- 
pose of enumerating the privileges con- 
ferred and confirming the gift by a list of 
the witnesses. 

With such annals as these literature is 
obviously no more concerned than it is with 
a merchant’s daybook; and it is quite cer- 
tain that the writers themselves had no in- 
tention of producing literature. Professor 
Earle thinks it was their purpose merely to 
set down a few hints to the memory, chron- 
ological landmarks, as it were, to which 
might be referred the stores of oral tradi- 
tions transmitted from generation to gener- 
ation in greatest abundance, just as the an- 
cient Aztecs used knotted cords for similar 
purposes. This seems very likely; for al- 
though probably the chronicler was at this 
time chosen for his office, not on account of 
any literary ability, not for any faculty of 
observation or skill in narrative, but only 
because he was able to spell and use a pen, 
even he, had he wished, could have given, 
from the reports that drifted in to him from 
the outside world, fuller accounts of many 
important events. 

About the time of King Alfred the rec- 
ords begin to be fuller and, though for a 
long time provokingly brief and uncircum- 
stantial, contain occasional bits of real nar- 
rative. In later years they become fuller 
still, and at times rise to the rank of real 
narrative, or even, in a few instances, con- 
tain brief poems, epic or lyric, on notable 
events, such as the “Battle of Brunanburh,” 
which is well-known from Tennyson’s trans- 
lation, and the “Death of King Fdgar.” Of 
some of these poems we may be fairly cer- 
tain that they were composed by the chroni- 
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clers themselves. At all events, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle rises to the dignity and in- 
terest of history long before any similar 
work was produced in its native tongue by 
any other Germanic people. 

But even at their best the prose narra- 
tives of the “Chronicle” are not the produc- 
tions of men writing as artists with a con- 
scious artistic purpose and method. Like 
the early efforts in prose of all races, they 
are mere records for convenience and use, 
and they exhibit the characteristic crudities 
of all early prose. The writers would doubt- 
less have been astonished to hear that art, 
that literature is possible in prose. In spite 
of what many learned men have said, the 
reason why the earliest literature of all 
races is poetry is not that primitive man 
was habitually and naturally musical, sing- 
ing all that he had to say, expressing all his 
emotions in lyric outbursts and narrating all 
events in ballads. The earliest expressions 
of emotions were exclamations, the earliest 
narratives were broken bits of prose eked 
out by gestures. Poetry came first as litera- 
ture simply because it was so different from 
the language of ordinary life that in it the 
artistic purpose could be easily recognized ; 
Moliére’s Monsieur Jourdain is not the lat- 
est of those who have been surprised to 
learn that they have been talking prose all 
their lives without knowing it. 

The prose narratives of the Anglo-Saxons 
are, therefore, just like the prose narratives 
of any people at a similar stage of civiliza- 
tion, though they may perhaps be touched 
with a characteristic English repression and 
reticence and with that tendency to note 
only the cusps of the curve of life, which 
we shall have to discuss later. For the work 
of the conscious artists we must turn to the 
poetry. The body of narrative poetry that 
has descended to us from our ancestors be- 
fore the Norman Conquest is, all things con- 
sidered, large. Besides the poems inserted in 
the “Chronicle,” there are the poems on the 
Battle of Maldon (which, with excellent se- 
lections from all the extant Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, may be read in Cook and Tinker’s 
little volume of “Translations from Old 
English Poetry”), the wonderful fragment 
of Judith, the many religious epics ascribed 
to Cynewulf and his followers, those com- 
monly connected with the name of Cedmon, 
and, first in order of time and merit, “Beo- 
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wulf,” and the fragments of the ‘‘Finnes- 
burh” and the ‘“Waldere.” These are the 
productions of conscious artists, of men who 
attempted to produce literature and who had 
a definite ideal of literary composition. It 
is these, therefore, which we should study, 
if we wish to know the characteristic fea- 
tures of narrative art as practised by the 
early artists of our race; and if we wish to 
observe its most characteristic features, we 
shall, of course, disregard the poems which 
derive their material from Christian scrip- 
ture or legend and confine ourselves to the 
poems of native origin. 

The earliest old English poets are not to 
be regarded as primitive men, singing with 
lawless spontaneity. They were rather mem- 
bers of a profession with well-established 
traditions. Not only had an elaborate sys- 
tem of versification been built up; special 
stylistic devices had been crystallized into 
laws of composition; a poetic diction strik- 
ingly different from the diction of prose 
had been developed, and many conventional 
phrases had been used so long and fre- 
quently that they had come to be used some- 


times with scarcely a thought of their orig- 


inal and real meaning, just as we use con- 
ventional phrases at the present day. All 
these things imply time for their develop- 
ment. The profession had a well-defined 
position in Old English Society, and _ its 
members were welcome and honored guests 
in the households of the great. At every 
feast they recited to the accompaniment of 
the harp the old heroic songs or songs of 
their own composition. 

Such incidents are mentioned more than 
once in “Beowulf.” After that hero and his 
men had been welcomed by Hrothgar the 
King, whose great hall, Heorot, Beowulf 
had come to free from the attacks of the 
monster, Grendel, they are introduced to the 
nightly feast. 


‘Then for the Geat-men all together 

In the beer-hall a bench was made ready. 

There the stout-hearted proceeded to sit, 

The proud in their strength. A retainer 
served them 

Who bore in his hand a beauteous ale-jug, 

Poured the bright liquor. A scop at times 
sang, 

Clear in Heorot. There was jov of heroes, 

No small glory of Danes and Weders.” 
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And after the fight had been fought, in 
which Beowulf tears off the arm of the 
monster and sends him fatally wounded to 
his mysterious den, there is again a feast at 
which rich gifts are given to Beowulf and 
his men, and the Queen herself pours the 
ale with gracious words to her lord, Hroth- 
gar the King, and to Beowulf, while Hroth- 
gar’s scop sings the familiar feud of Finn 
and Hengest. The skill of these singers, 
the high esteem in which they are held, the 
rich gifts they receive from the great, their 
ability to spread abroad and transmit to 
future ages the fame of their patrons, their 
wanderings from court to court among 
many peoples, are themes of the poem Wid- 
sith (The Far-traveler), perhaps the earli- 
est of Anglo-Saxon poems. “Thus wander- 
ing” says the poet,— 


“Thus wandering, fatefully travel 

The singers of men through many nations, 
Tell their need, speak their thanks,— 
Always, south or north, some one find they 
Knowing a good song, giving a good gift, 
Eager to exalt his name with the noble, _~ 
Do the deeds of a man till all shall perish 
The light and his life; fame is his fortune, 
He has under Heaven lasting glory.” 


The scop was, as we may see from these 
and many similar passages, an important 
person, and he took himself and his func- 
tions seriously. He had materials that had 
been sublimated by the heat of much poetic 
activity, a method that had been consecrated 
by generations of predecessors, a vocabu- 
lary that could of itself almost make a poet, 
and he assuredly had his ideal of what art 
might and must do. 

What, then, was his conception of art? 
He would have agreed, it appears, with 
Tolstoi. He would have said: “Art is a 
human activity having for its purpose the 
transmission to others of the highest and 
best feelings to which men have risen.” 
The “Beowulf” was composed, it is evident, 
not so much for the story itself, interesting 
as that must have been to its hearers, as for 
the celebration of the heroic virtues and the 
inculcation of the ideal of life it embodies. 
Like all simple and great art, it presents 
and enforces the highest ideals of the men 
for whom it was written. It is not neces- 
sary to believe, with Professor Earle, that 
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the author was an English bishop, and that 
his purpose was to supply a manual of 
moral education for a young English prince. 
Too many features of the poem are in con- 
tradiction to any such theory. The poem is 
in no sense meanly didactic, but the cele- 
bration of manly virtues and the expression 
of heroic ideals are clearly the chief aims 
of the poem. : 

The ideals are aristocratic and the art is 
aristocratic. This does not mean merely 
that the scene is laid in royal households, 
and that, aside from the monsters and the 
dragon, who are, of course, companions for 
anybody, no one appears or is even men- 
tioned in the poem who is not a companion 
of kings. The virtues that are celebrated, 
the ideals that are expressed, are all aristo- 
cratic. Some of the virtues might, of course, 
be practised by common men, and some of 
the ideals cherished; courage, faithfulness, 
generosity, kindliness, are not the monopoly 
of the great. Tolstoi thinks all modern art 
aristocratic. “Such feelings as form the 
chief subjects of present-day art,’ he de- 
clares, “‘say, for instance, honor, patriotism 
and amorousness, evoke in a workingman 
only bewilderment and contempt, or indig- 
nation.” Such a judgment as this is, per- 
haps, possible only in Russia. In most parts 
of Europe and America these feelings are 
the birthright of every man; they are lim- 
ited by no bound of rank or wealth. And it 
was so, apparently, in oldest England; even 
the serfs knew and cared for these things. 
But some of the virtues celebrated in ‘‘Beo- 
wulf” are possible only for rulers of the 
people, and there is no instance in which 
any virtue peculiar to the common people, 
like frugality or obedience or contentment 
with little, is so much as mentioned. Private 
life, it has been remarked, is not a large 
element of Old English poetry in general, 
but this may be due to the fact that compar- 
atively few poems have been preserved to 
us, and that they are not of such a character 
as would readily admit such elements. Yet 
of the lyrics preserved, two are devoted en- 
tirely to the domestic affections, and in “Beo- 
wulf” we have a few charming glimpses 
of the peace and love and domestic pride of 
a royal household. Friendship, as distinct 
from kinship and loyalty between retainer 
and lord, is not emphasized, though we can 
not doubt that it played a great part in life; 
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and it is clearly implied, not only in ‘‘Beo- 
wulf,” but in nearly all the poems that deal 
with ordinary human relations. The love of 
man and woman is barely hinted at in ‘‘Beo- 
wulf,” but it is clear that in other species of 
poetry love was often the principal motive. 
In the epic, however, woman appears usu- 
ally not as a motive, but as an instrument. 
This is true not of “Beowulf” only, but of 
nearly all great epic art. Even when, as in 
the “Iliad,” the possession of a woman has 
been the originating cause, she quickly 
drops out of sight in the serious epic, and 
the poem is concerned only with the result- 
ant complications. “Beowulf,” like all great 
epics, celebrates the virtues of men in their 
relations with men and with the forces of 
the hostile world of nature, normal and 
extra-normal. 

As a narrative, the first adverse criticism 
on “Beowulf” would attach to its general 
structure. The poem consists of three main 
episodes: Beowulf’s fight with the monster 
Grendel in Hrothgar’s great hall, Heorot, 
where he has been seizing and devouring 
Hrothgar’s men; the revenge of Grendel’s 
mother and her pursuit and death at the 
hands of Beowulf in her den beneath the 
uncanny mere; Beowulf’s last fight, when 
an old and honored king, against a fiery 
dragon that has been terrifying his sub- 
jects and destroying his country. These 
three episodes, it is said, do not constitute 
an epic; they have no principle of unity but 
the participation of Beowulf in all of them; 
they must once have been separate epic 
songs, and their unity is only the work of a 
late compiler. Moreover, the narrative is in- 
terrupted again and again by bits of other 
stories unconnected with this. At any rate, 
the poem does not fully satisfy the demands 
of epic unity, and consequently is to be re- 
garded as a mere congeries of epic lays or 
songs. We need not inquire how far this 
theory would carry us. It is enough to ad- 
mit that the personality of Beowulf himself 
is the only bond connecting the three stories, 
though the revenge of Grendel’s mother is 
undoubtedly the direct outcome of the death 
of Grendel, and the lack of any mention of 
her in the first episode might be explained 
by the principle of dealing with all impor- 
tant matters only at their most striking mo- 
ments, which is one of the fundamental 
stylistic principles of this poetry. Then, 
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too, the other stories which interrupt the 
narrative are all either put into the mouths 
of the characters in the poem or alluded to 
in a way that implies entire familiarity with 
them on the part of the audience. That they 
are sometimes too long can not be denied, 
but many good artists have become too much 
interested in their digressions. That the re- 
lations of even the short digressions are not 
always clearly indicated has given rise to a 
charge of confusion and wandering. But 
this poetry is always notably devoid of ex- 
plicit connectives. Its style has been called 
paratactic, as distinguished from syntactic. 
We can not be certain that this was a mere 
crudity, due to the immaturity of the lan- 
guage. It is to be borne in mind that this 
poetry was composed, not to be read, but to 
be recited, chanted to the accompaniment of 
a harp. The voice and manner of the min- 
strel could indicate the relations of his sen- 
tences to each other as clearly as could be 
done by conjunctions and adverbs. It is 
even more than possible that for such reci- 
tation the paratactic construction is the 
more effective. In poetry written for recita- 
tion, what seem defects to a mere reader 
may be in reality cunningly devised beau- 
ties for the reciter. Shakespeare’s later 
blank verse is often unmusical when taken 
line by line, but discloses wonderful rhyth- 
mica] quality when recited as it was intend- 
ed to be. 

We may gain confidence in this sugges- 
tion by observing that this peculiarity would 
be merely a manifestation in syntax of one 
of the most striking and fundamental char- 
acteristics of this poetry, due perhaps to. cer- 
tain peculiarities of temperament. We noted 
above, in dealing with the later prose of 
the “Chronicle,” a tendency to the suppres- 
sion of details, a restriction of the record to 
the culminating points of the action. This 
appears in the poetry in many forms. In the 
first place, as in the prose, only the high 
points of the action are touched. The first 
action of the “Beowulf,” for example. deals 
with the fight between Beowulf, a hero from 
across the sea, with the monster, Grendel, a 
huge man-like beast, who has attacked and 
devoured many of the warriors of the good 
King Hrothgar in the famous hall, Heorot, 
which he had built for his own honor and 
the pleasure of his followers. We are told 
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of the greatness of Hrothgar’s ancestry, but 
briefly, as in allusion to facts well known to 
the hearers. The same brevity marks the 
accounts of the building of the hall and the 
joy that reigned there until Grendel began 
his attacks. The first attack of Grendel is 
naturally related at greater length, but, 
though vivid'and impressive, it is singularly 
free from details. 


“So he set out, when night had fallen, 

To harry the high hall, see how the Ring- 
Danes 

After the beer-feast occupied it. 

Found he therein a troop of Athelings 

Asleep from the supper; sorrow they knew 
not, 

Misery of men. The baleful monster 

Grim and greedy, gave no respite; 

Fierce and furious, forth he dragged them, 

Thirty King’s-thanes; and thence departed 

Merry of spoil to his home in the mere, 

Carried the carcasses under the cliffs. 

Then in the dawning, when the day bright- 
ened, 

Grendel’s havoc was known to men; 

There was for the feasting weeping and 
weeping 

A morning-mourning. The mighty King, 

Ancient and honored, sat in sorrow, 

Suffered sorely, sad for his thanes. 

- . «.  .  « Longer it was not 

Than another night that anew the monster 

Murdered more.” 


The decision of Beowulf is told in much 
the same syncopated style. He hears of 
Grendel; he thinks of the aid once given his 
father, Ecglaf, by Hrothgar. He will go. 
And the poet says, with the reticence we 
have already noted, that the wise men of his 
people “‘criticized him little for his expedi- 
tion.” Indeed, the fact that Beowulf’s father 
has been helped by Hrothgar is not men- 
tioned at this time, and only appears later. 

The journey across the sea is also dis- 
posed of rapidly in twenty lines, though it 
is one of the three incidents always dealt 
with most elaborately in old Germanic 
poetry. The arrival and interview with the 
watcher on the sea-cliffs is treated in broad- 
er epic style, as it affords opportunity for 
formal oratory, which by its subject-matter 
fixes attention on the coming conflict. 
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In general composition, then, as in mode 
of sentence structure, only the essential ele- 
ments are presented, and they are made em- 
phatic by their very isolation. And even in 
the culminating moments, such as the fight 
between Beowulf and Grendel, there is little 
of the elaborate detail of which the Greek 
epic is so fond. The action is tense, rapid, 
indicated by a few striking features that 
have seized the poet’s imagination. Only 
two moments exhibit the hero in old Ger- 
manic poetry free from heroic tension; they 
are, as might be expected, birth and burial. 
These are favorite subjects, and are dealt 
with massively. The emphasis ordinarily se- 
cured by the methods just indicated is here 
produced by a consistent use of the elements 
of mystery and solemnity attending both of 
these events. On the whole, however, the 
impression produced by the old English 
epic is not that of a mountain chain of 
nearly uniform elevation, but rather that of 
a succession of peaks seen impressively 
through flaring lights and intervals of dark- 
ness. 

For just this reason, perhaps, what are 
known as retarding moments are only slight- 
ly used, and then they appear usually in the 
form of broadly painted scenes of quiet pre- 
ceding the tension of conflict. Such are the 
beautiful description of the feast just before 
the fight with Grendel, and the hours of 
anxious waiting on the part of Beowulf’s 
men while he is in the mere with Grendel’s 
mother. In the latter we are told how, dis- 
couraged at his failure to return, all feared 
that he had perished, and Hrothgar and his 
men, in despair, left the lake and went 
home; but the followers of Beowulf re- 
mained behind, hopeless, but faithful. 


“Then came noon of the day; from the ness 
departed 

The stout Scyldings; set out for home 

The gold-friend of men. The strangers sat 
still, 

Sick at heart, and stared on the mere; 

Wished, but weened not that they their 
friend-lord 

Himself should e’er see.” 


In conclusion, we may note briefly some 
of the important respects in which this art 
differs, on the one hand, from modern art, 
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and, on the other, from the art of the 
Greeks. 

The great, the essential difference be- 
tween modern realistic, individualistic art 
and ancient art, whether classic or gothic, 
may perhaps be found in this: that classic 
art chooses and presents the supreme fact, 
the essential event, the typical character, the 
moment, in short, which subsumes and con- 
tains all variations of it, as the greater con- 
tains the less; while realistic modern art, so 
long as it remains art, chooses none the less, 
but chooses the usual rather than the su- 
preme fact, the decisive rather than the log- 
ically essential event, the average rather 
than the typical character, presenting, in- 
stead of a general type, a special but repre- 
sentative case. 

This difference may be seen most easily 
and simply in character drawing. The prin- 
cipal human characters in the great Anglo- 
Saxon epic “Beowulf” are Hrothgar the 
good King, Beowulf the hero, Unferth the 
cowardly boaster, Wiglaf the faithful kins- 
man. Their traits are those of any good king, 
hero, boastful coward, or faithful kinsman; 
these traits are presented in sufficient num- 
ber, but these only. They may be and are 
displayed in concrete and individual acts, 
but no other traits than these absolutely nec- 
essary ones are displayed; and the acts, for 
all their concreteness and vivid individual- 
ity, are as distinctly general as if they had 
resulted from the processes of deductive log- 
ic. The same thing is true of narrative. In 
an account of a journey, for instance, ancient 
art excludes all details except those that are 
universal or strictly logical, those that would 
always appear in such a journey, or those 
that are necessary to the particular event. 
Modern art, on the other hand, prefers the 
special, the apparently irrelevant,—details 
that distinguish this journey from any other 
that might be made over the same ground, 
incidents that may seem unrelated but be- 
come decisive. And so of other kinds of 
writing. 

Aside from the features already discussed 
and the practically entire lack of similes in 
“Beowulf,” the most significant difference 
from the Homeric epic that marks the Old 
English epic is the entire absence in the lat- 
ter of what is known as epic repetition. In 
Homer it is a distinct feature of the style, 
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when situations, incidents, ideas recur, to 
note them as far as possible in precisely the 
same words. This produces, on a larger, 
more massive scale, somewhat the same ef- 
fect as is secured in lyric poetry by the re- 
frain. In “Beowulf” there is practically 
nothing of this. Epic repetition is apparently 
sacrificed to variation, which is constantly 
and consistently aimed at. Even in repeat- 
ing a message, the messenger does not, as in 
Homer, reproduce with minute fidelity the 
exact words in which the message was given 
him, even including perfectly insignificant 
and accidental features; he varies it, appar- 
ently preferring the widest possible devia- 
tion consistent with faithfulness to the es- 
sential meaning. This quality of variation 
is not only un-Homeric; it is in itself per- 
haps un-epic. Yet in the large and multi- 
form use of it in “Beowulf” it is distinctly 
effective. Its most obvious manifestation is in 
the practice of finding manifold expressions 
for the same idea and heaping them up one 
upon another. Thus, when spears are men- 
tioned, they are not merely spears; we are 
told, ‘‘the spears stood, the sea-men’s weap- 
ons, stacked together, grey-tipped ash- 
beams.” Apposition and the use of epithets 
are the natural devices of the love of varia- 
tion, and the need of numerous terms for the 
same thing, for use in apposition, gives rise 
to what is often treated as the characteristic 
feature of Old English verse, the kenning, 
examples of which may be seen in the sen- 
tence last quoted. The essential of the ken- 
ning is paraphrase through varied appella- 
tives. Kennings are by no means confined 
to Old English poetry. They are used in all 
languages and in all styles of composition. 
Tennyson is, among modern poets, especially 
fond of them, and they are a notable element 
of his style. Thus, the aged Ulysses says: 


“My purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars.” 


And even in common speech Boston is the 
Athens of America, or, in the more pictur- 
esque kenning of Holmes, the hub of the 
universe. 

This use of apposition with repetitional 
variation gives rise to frequent instances of 
parallelism similar to that found in the 
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Psalms and other Hebrew poetry, but in Old 
English parallelism is only an accidental, 
not a structural, feature. 

It has been observed that Old English 
poetry has developed the noun excessively, 
as shown by synonymics and alliteration. A 
truly narrative verse, it is said, is more 
largely verbal. We have just seen the pre- 
dominance of synonyms to be characteristic, 
and this predominance is emphasized by al- 
literation. But, curiously enough, and con- 
trary to general opinion, it is not the verbs, 
but the nouns, adjectives and adverbs, which 
in any language usually bear the accent. 
Unquestionably it would be possible to write 
a narrative in verbs almost exclusively, but 
probably no one ever did so, except Cesar 
in his famous report on the battle of Zela. 
Verbs are indeed essential, but rarely em- 
phatic, even in narration; for the emphasis 
lies not on the essential but on the differen- 
tiating moments, the actors, the objects, the 
circumstances, the manner of the action. It 
is only occasionally that the verb, that the 
action itself, emerges into the limelight of 
emphasis. This may be tested in any narra- 
tion not written to order; take, for example, 
Milton’s rapid account of the fall of Satan: 


“Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ etheres\ 
sky 

With hideous ruin and combustion down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and 
night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquisht, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded though immortal.” 


At critical instants action may crowd upon 
action so rapidly as to give time for nothing 
but verbs, as in a few lines of Homer’s ac- 
count of the death of Hector, but an instant 
later the verbs are withdrawn from the cen- 
ter of the stage to positions where they do 
their work no less effectively but with less 
éclat. It is true, however, that the noun is 
developed excessively in Old English poetry, 
and the explanation and justification of this 
have been already given. 

“The English Epos,” says Ten Brink, 
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“thad lost much of the imagery and sensu- 
ousness which, from a comparison with other 
literatures, we must presuppose for the old 
hymnic poetry, but it still retained enough 
of these qualities, which it employed effect- 
ively in its own way.” In like manner we 


may say that, although the technique of nar- 
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rative art among the Old English differed 
in many characteristic features from class- 
ical and modern art, it has excellencies of 
its own which are worth the attention of both 
those interested in art and those interested 
in the various development of the intellec- 


tual processes of the human race. 


COMPELLING LOVE 
By Robert Underwood Johnson 


SING not Love prose-mated 
With Pride or Sense, soon sated, 
Where give and take are rated 
In terms of bargain-buyer; 
Nor Love that sells her dearly 
For so much shelter yearly, 
As Cupid’s torch were merely 
To light the kitchen fire; 


. Nor Love that lingers, longing, 


In reasoned absence, wronging 
The soul’s desires, thronging 
As pleading angels bend; 
Nor Love that never misses 
The mate’s estranged kisses, 
And is, of former blisses, 
Content to keep—a friend; 


Nor prudish Love repressive 
That, lest it seem aggressive, 
With modesty excessive 


Deems maiden more than wife; 


Nor Love that fain would fetter 

The spirit with the letter, 

As there were something better 
Than holy human life; 


But Love, of Fate elected, 
That, coming unexpected, 
Can never be rejected— 

The sea no shore can stop; 
That waits not to be bidden, 
And answers not when chidden, 
And can no more be hidden 

Than flame on mountain-top. 


Such Love need not beleaguer 
A garrison so meager 
With its commander eager 

To say the craven word,— 
Who prays not heaven to send her 
A champion to defend her, 
Rejoicing to surrender 


When Love’s demand is heard. 


Give me the Love o’erflowing, 
The fond eye’s fervent glowing, 


The trancéd heart outgoing 


To meet both soul and sense; 


The Love whose years are reckoned 


By day, by hour, by second 
When some new wonder beckoned 
To some new joy intense. 


No calculated passion 
Of artificial fashion, 
But nature’s daily ration— 

The feast of Youth and Age; 
Defying Time’s estranging, 
Untiring and unchanging, 
Without a thought of ranging— 

The song without the cage. 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 
BY EDITH WHARTON 

HAVE tried hard, . . . but life is diffi- 
cult, and I am a very useless person.” 

Thus Lily Bart in despairing confession to 
Lawrence Selden, whom she loves and who 
once loved her. The sentence sounds the 
key-note of “The House of Mirth,’—pro- 
longed struggle, perplexing circumstances 
baffling every effort and rendering struggle 
pitifully ineffectual; at the last, surrender, 
conviction that it is all of no use, and— 
darkness. Across that darkness is, indeed, 
projected a single ray of light, but in this 
vast and gloomy mansion of starved aspira- 
tions and blighted happiness, of shallow- 
ness, scheming, shrill laughter, cowardice, 
unrest and bitter, bitter disappointment, it 
serves rather the artistic purpose of contrast 
than the spiritual one of shedding serenity. 
Never before has Mrs. Wharton so harrowed 
the feelings of her readers, or at least those 
among them that have not forgotten how to 
laugh and cry over a book; and he must be 
self-contained indeed who can read the last 
chapter in Lily Bart’s career quite unmoved. 
In the beginning the story is told with 
marked coolness and reserve. Lily Bart,— 
was she named Lily to keep us constantly in 
mind of her essential whiteness through it 
all?—Selden, too poor to marry; the Gus 
Trenors,—Mrs. Trenor, clutching so many 
bills won at bridge that she can not shake 
hands with her guests; Percy Gryce and his 
ridiculous “Americana”; Carry Fisher, “the 
embodiment of a spicy paragraph”; Ger- 
trude Farish, compelled by inconspicuous- 
ness to take up philanthropy and symphony 
concerts; Simon Rosedale, whose smart 
clothes fit him like upholstery,—these people 
and their motives are laid bare before us 
with the detached, impersonal air of the 
skilled surgeon. But gradually the surgeon 
appears to become aware that these are hu- 
man beings with whom his scalpel is deal- 
ing, and he finds himself caring in a curious, 


wholly unprofessional way whether or not 


they live beneath its operations. In slow 
cylindrical revolutions the story rises from 
its first smooth coolness to a pitch of in- 
tensity that is like a keen thrust. In com- 
parison with “The House of Mirth,” Mrs. 
Thurston’s new story, “The Gambler,” is 
sweetness and light. Every person in the 
book, with the two exceptions of Selden and 
Gertrude Farish, is tainted with folly. Lily 
herself seems at times merely a more ex- 
quisite Becky Sharp, Becky with a touch of 
sylvan purity about her, if that is conceiv- 
able, and that is not wholly lost even when 
she descends to the companionship of Mrs. 
Hatch and those other vague and dubious 
ladies of the “pallid underworld.” It is a 
brilliant satire, this story, fine and hard and 
glittering, like wrought gold,—real gold, not 
an overlay of leafing; for if there is one 
thing above another for which we honor Mrs. 
Wharton’s art, it is its sincerity: surface and 
depth are of one substance with her. The 
book is full of delicately true things, as 
when, apropos of the timid Gryce and his 
“Americana,” ‘‘Most timidities have such se- 
cret compensations,” and, when Lily is talk- 
ing to Selden, “Perhaps I might have been 
strong enough to resist a great temptation, 
but the little ones would have pulled me 
down.” Again, what could be finer than “the 
desiccating air of failure”, or Selden’s sim- 
ple observation that the links of Lily’s 
bracelet “seemed as manacles chaining her 
to her fate”? In the delicate balances of her 
art Mrs. Wharton weighs the life of fashion 
and frivolity and finds it utterly wanting; 
the verdict will not be questioned by many 
outside of that life, perhaps not by many 
within it. Her fitted and solid workmanship 
and her intricately chased style continue her 
in the foremost rank of living novelists, 
while her story moves us as nothing that she 
has previously written has done. 


Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 
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THE YOUNG MAN AND THE WORLD 
BY ALBERT: J. BEVERIDGE 

ie is eminently proper that a man who is 

himself markedly successful and_ still 
young should speak to the other young men 
of his generation such wofds of courage and 
counsel as Senator Beveridge addresses to 
them in his new book. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and nothing convinces like success. 
“The Young Man and the World” is a series 
of forceful papers telling young men how 
they may get on, not merely in a commercial 
sense, but in the higher sense of getting, and 
giving, the best that there is in life. There 
is sound insistence on the homely, old-fash- 
ioned virtues of sincerity, courage, unselfish- 
ness and reserve; a plain consideration of 
false and true economies, a practical debat- 
ing of the question “college or no college” 
for the youth of prospective career, experi- 
enced words on the subject of choosing that 
career, frank counsel as to the building of a 
home. These papers are unusual in what 
may be termed their oral quality; they seem 
rather to deliver themselves verbally than to 
lie in printed words on the page. The rising 
inflection is conspicuously absent, and many 
sentences fall with the force and emphasis 
of an orator’s clenched hand on the table. 
Senator Beveridge has a second time proved 
his right to an avocation; the tonic, bracing 
properties of his book are not to be gainsaid. 


D. Appleton and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE GAMBLER 
BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 

F course, when Mrs. Thurston wrote 

“The Gambler” she knew that it would 
be compared with “The Masquerader,’—it 
was inevitable that it should be. Inevitable, 
also, is it that some of those who read the 
first book should be disappointed in the sec- 
ond. It must instantly be conceded that it is 
not so good a story, using “story” in the 
sense of that which purely entertains, but it 
is still a very good story indeed, and it is 
finer art, by far. “The Masquerader” was a 
blazing comet in the sky of current litera- 
ture; it was brilliant, daring, erratic, defy- 
ing the ordinary laws of literary and moral 
procedure; “The Gambler” promises to 
shine with the steadier, if gentler, light of a 
star. Character study, character develop- 
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ment under changing conditions, heart- 
searchings,—these necessary elements in the 
novel that really depicts life, and which 
were barely hinted at in the one story, form 
the warp and woof of the other, “The Gam- 
bler” has daring, too, but it is displayed and 
governed according to a principle higher 
than mere chance, as is shown from the fact 
that we are reminded more than once of the 
novels of George Eliot. Clodaugh Milbanke, 
passively borne about the musty corners of 
Europe by her antiquarian husband, is not 
unlike Dorothea awakening to the futility of 
a key that shall unlock all mythologies; and 
Clodaugh breathlessly staking her last coin 
at roulette is another Gwendolen Harleth, 
whose disapproving Deronda is Sir Walter 
Gore. Unlike Deronda, Gore does not ask, 
“Is she beautiful or is she not beautiful ?”— 
he knows well enough that she is. A funda- 
mental incongruity in Clodaugh’s life breeds 
piquant situations. She has been married for 
four years, yet she is in effect but a debu- 
tante in rose-colored gauze on the night of 
her memorable ride in a gondola, skimming 
the dim palace-lined waterways of Venice, 
and learning for the first time, with a thrill . 
of high-hearted youthful triumph, that she 
is adorable,—Mrs. Thurston understands 
perfectly the art of enhancing’ her heroine’s 
charms by having several men in love with 
her at once. Clodaugh,—the name lingers 
melodiously, like a strain from some old 
Irish harp—has all the warmth of her race, 
all its impulse, all its volatileness. She has 
inherited her father’s passion for gambling, 
and during a brief season of testing and 
trial she gambles not only at roulette, but at 
life. Mrs. Thurston is hardly fair to Mil- 
banke, whom she thrusts ruthlessly aside 
when the time comes for Clodaugh to take 
the stage, and she deprives the reader of the 
scene that he naturally expects between 
Gore and Clodaugh after Gore has discov- 
ered the truth about Deerehurst. As a dra- 
matic device the good offices of little Nance 
hardly satisfy, though they make a beautiful 
example of sisterly affection. But the strife 
between an inherited passion and the higher 
womanly nature of Clodaugh forms a psy- 
chological study of remarkable power, ex- 
pressed in terms of the warmest human 


sympathy. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 
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BY sIR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE 
[* may fairly be assumed that after thirty- 

five years of residence in Russia Sir Don- 
ald Mackenzie Wallace knows Russia, and 
the stout volume that embodies the results of 
this residence is certainly comprehensive, 
scholarly and valuable. It is all these things 
and more, for it is interesting. While it seri- 
ously and thoughtfully traces the historic 
sequence of the epochal events of the em- 
pire, shows the progress of the revolutionary 
movement, propounds industrial problems, 
sketches priestly influence and peasant 
squalor, it is enlivened by many little 
glimpses of social life such as one might 
catch from the seat of a droshky. The au- 
thor does not essay the réle of a prophet as 
to Russia’s future, and for this very reason 
we are the more inclined to trust his delinea- 
tions of the past and the present, since it is 
always a temptation to prophecy to bend 
facts to accord with conclusions. The round 
of country-house visits that the reader pays 
in company with Sir Donald reveals condi- 
tions among the landed gentry and the 
noblesse at variance with everything that is 
suggested by the word modern. We must go 
back almost a hundred years in English his- 
tory to match the patriarchal relation exist- 
ing between proprietor and peasant and the 
shut-in provincialism of both. This is due 
largely to the fact that, while Russia has 
now thirty-six thousand miles of railway, as 
against seven hundred and fifty miles at the 
time of the Crimean war, there are still vast 
districts that are almost solitudes. In the 
construction of railroads, and in all other 
public enterprises as well, the order of pro- 
cedure is diametrically opposite to what it is 
with us: here a man may go forward as he 
pleases unless the state steps in and shows 
that what he is doing will bring bad conse- 
quences; there, private initiative must as- 
sume the burden of showing that no such 
consequences will follow, the difference in 
attitude, to a prospective railroad projector, 
being enormous. ‘In Russia,” says Sir Don- 
ald, “‘time is not money,” which doubtless 
accounts for every one there taking so much 
of it. The slow, stolid Russian nature, inept 
in many Western virtues, is yet possessed of 
deep moral convictions. A peasant who owns 
a few poor acres of farming land is sure to 
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hold it a sacred and binding duty to hand 
down that land unexhausted to his children 
and his grandchildren; there seems to be a 
rooted sense of racial responsibility of which 
the mercurial occidental mind hardly con- 
ceives. Sir Donald’s book is a new and en- 
larged edition of a preceding one issued 
some years ago, reappearing now at a most 
pertinent hour. 


Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Price $2.00 


THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT 
MARY 
BY ANNE WARNER 

oe best thing about “The Rejuvenation 

of Aunt Mary” is that the reader be- 
comes rejuvenated along with Aunt Mary. 
While she is having the time of her life, as her 
scapegrace nephew expresses it, the reader 
comes very near having the time of his. The 
years slip away, and once more he is young 
himself, just a college boy, full of pranks 
and fun and everything that is jolly. One 
meets Aunt Mary on the first page of the 
story and is in her company for most of the 
time thereafter. When not with her, one is 
with Jack, whom Aunt Mary keeps supplied 
with money for his escapades, and whom she 
scolds, threatens and forgives, “pretty gen- 
erally—most always.” Aunt Mary is an up- 
country spinster well on in years, whose 
characteristic article of dress is a green 
plaid waist, and whose inseparable appurte- 
Mances are a parrot and an ear trumpet. 
The ear trumpet is one of the difficulties en- 
countered by Jack and his two friends—gay, 
happy-go-lucky fellows like himself—who, 
when Aunt Mary descends on New York for 
the first time in her life, resolve to show her 
about. Others are the decidedly peculiar ap- 
pearance of Aunt Mary’s back, her desire to 
retire immediately on her arrival, though it 
is only six o’clock, and her mistaking the 
maid’s name, Janice, for Granite, causing 
her to inquire if she were called for the tin- 
ware or the rocks. But Aunt Mary reveals 
an astonishing and tremendous capacity for 
learning, even if she does get things a trifle 
twisted and propose buying a new bonnet 
at Delmonico’s. Aunt Mary en féte is de- 
lightful. No wonder the people in the bril- 
liant restaurant stare to see her, a tiny, 
much-amazed old lady with an enormous 
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bunch of violets and an ear trumpet, gal- 
lantly escorted in by three good-looking 
young fellows at ten o’clock at night. A word 
must be given for Mrs. Rosscott, Jack’s 
lovely Betty, in whom Miss Warner has once 
more shown that she is a prime hand at 
widows. She is, indeed, so clever all round 
that she reminds us of that definition of 
genius,—“‘something else.” “The Rejuvena- 
tion of Aunt Mary” is light and warming; it 
is a cordial to the heart and a fizz for tired 
brains. But one fears to proceed in this 
vein, lest one seem to be advertising a new 
kind of breakfast-food. In this case, as can 
not always be said for the breakfast-foods, 
it’s all true. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


HERETICS 
BY GILBERT CHESTERTON 

Wye poor Vanessa boasted to Stella 

that Swift had written brilliantly about 
her, Stella retorted, it is said, that Swift 
could write brilliantly on a broomstick. In 
like manner it may be said of Gilbert Ches- 
terton, that he can philosophize brilliantly 
about a lamp-post. “Suppose,” says Mr. 
Chesterton, “that a great commotion arises 
in the street about a lamp-post that many 
desire to pull down. A gray-clad monk be- 
gins to say, ‘Let us first consider, my breth- 
ren, the value of Light’—at which point he 
is knocked flat and the lamp-post pulled 
down. But it turns out that every man who 
pulled at the lamp-post wished it down for 
a different reason, and there is war in the 
night. So, gradually and inevitably, to-day, 
to-morrow or the next day there comes the 
conviction that the monk was right after all, 
and that all depends on what is the philos- 
ophy of Light. Only, what we might have 
discussed under the gas-lamp we must now 
discuss in the dark.” This is a charming, 
whimsical volume, well-salted, even pep- 
pered at times, and opening for us all man- 
ner of odd mental vistas of whose existence 
we have hitherto scarcely been aware. Mr. 
Chesterton is a good fighter and strikes hard, 
notably at George Moore for his colossal ego- 
tism in “brushing Stevenson aside.” There 
are strong knocks for Kipling, also, and for 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. Of course, 
the book is crammed with striking paradoxes. 
Many pages fairly scintillate with such 
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i ae 
things as “Whistler was sometimes not even 
a great artist, because he thought so much 
about art,” and again, “The first-rate great 
man is equal with other men, like Shake- 
speare. The second-rate great man is on his 
knees to other men, like Whitman. The third- 
rate great man is superior to other men, like 
Whistler.” Those who like this pungency, 
and who do not mind having their pet theo- 
ries pronounced mad and their accepted no- 
tions of life turned topsy-turvy, will be sure 
to like “Heretics.” As a sensation Mr. Ches- 
terton ranks second only to Mr. Shaw. 

The John Lane Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE ANCIENT LANDMARK 
BY ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ 


T is an old law of novel-writing, though 
one more often honored in the breach than 

in the observance, that the novelist shall ob- 
scure his own opinions and let his characters 
speak for themselves. Nevertheless, when a 
novelist undertakes the study and depiction 
of a definite social or moral problem, we ex- 
pect—and we have a right to expect—that 
we shall be left at the end in no uncertain 
state as to his conclusions about it. In ‘“The 
Ancient Landmark” Elizabeth Cherry Waltz 
has taken the subject of divorce for her 
theme, more particularly divorce as it is 
viewed in the state of Kentucky. With 
grace, and that ecstatic loyalty that invari- 
ably mark the Southerner when writing of 
his native heath, she has put before us, on 
the one hand, Dulcie De Witt, with her ter- 
rible wrongs, and on the other, Colonel and 
Mrs. Buckman, Beamer Van Wye and the 
remaining members of a group of stately, 
conservative Kentucky country-folk. Wheth- 
er Dulcie shall remain a silent and quiescent 
victim to the tortures of her opium-eating 
husband, or accept rescue at the hands of 
her newly discovered and ardent kinsman, 
Lucian Beardsley, in whom pity threatens 
to become love,—that is the question. Ken- 
tucky conservatism, voiced by its dames of 
old family, says remain and endure; youth 
and Lucian Beardsley counsel flight. Dulcie 
harkens to the voices that a young, lovely 
and softly feminine woman may be sup- 
posed to harken to. We know, therefore, 
what she thinks about it, or rather, what she 
feels; we know what Beardsley thinks, and 
we know what the dames of the old régime 
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think. But we do not in the least know what 
the author thought, for, though she gives the 
last word to the dames, her heroine has just 
flown in direct opposition to them. How- 
ever, criticism even approaching harshness 
quickly tempers itself in remembrance of 
the fact that the story was written in inter- 
vals of pain and illness, and completed by 
another pen than the author’s though ac- 
cording to directions dictated by her before 
her death. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN 
BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON © 


Hi of cleverness in the earlier chap- 
ters of “Two Moods of a Man” un- 
fortunately prove misleading. Just as the 
reader begins to think that he is going to 
get a good story, the author proceeds to un- 
load on him, in duologue, page after page 
of the solidest sort of philosophy about the 
ego and what Socrates and Epictetus called 
the Daemon, or voice of God. It is pret- 
ty obscure at the best, and the reader, dis- 
mayed at being button-holed by a tedious 
haranguer so early in the game, is but ill- 
inclined to lend ear. He feels that he has 
been duped and grudges to the book those 
merits of incisive plot and touches of imag- 
ination that it really possesses. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE CYCLE OF LIFE 
Cc. W. SALEEBY 

A SCrENTISE who is keenly alive to the 

poetry of science and who is capable of 
telling his story of the universe and its mul- 
titudinous life-forms in terms that the aver- 
age man and woman can understand and en- 
joy, is altogether so unusual as to make such 
a volume as “The Cycle of Life” distinctly 
welcome. The declared purpose of the vol- 
ume is “to bring science home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms,” a task which it succeeds 
in performing admirably. By means of short 
essays with such inviting titles as “The 
Green Leaf,” “The World Is Young,” “The 
Cradle of the West,” and “Causation and 
Genius,” Dr. Saleeby does bring home a fair 
conception of what modern science has ac- 
complished and on what problems it is still 
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at work. The result of reading this book is a 
more orderly marshaling of one’s haphaz- 
ardly gained fragments of scientific thought, 
some perception, at least, of the greater laws 
at work in the world of nature, a positive ac- 
cession of new ideas and a kindling interest 
in new theories projected. The contempla- 
tion, even for a moment, of an atom as a 
solar system in miniature has a curiously 
thought-sobering effect. Of the origin of 
life, says Dr. Saleeby, science at this hour 
knows nothing whatever. But that life orig- 
inates in the cell there can be no shadow of 
doubt. The essays on suggestion and 
hypnotism and on telepathy have less in 
them that is novel or striking than the rest. 
Dr. Saleeby is one of those Englishmen who 
do not admire Gladstone, finding explana- 
tion for his extraordinary influence over his 
generation not in the greatness of his intel- 
lect, which he pronounces “contorted,” but 
in a kind of personal magnetism akin to 
hypnotic powers. Of the familiar wonders 
that daily go unnoticed by most of us, we 
are reminded forcibly in the essay, “The 
Ways of Memory,” by the question, “Are 
you not yourself simply in virtue of your 
memory of past experiences?” And who 
will ever again speak of the “new moon” 
after being reminded that the moon is, at 
least, fifty millions of years old. Under 
the head “Urgent Points in Pedagogy,” Dr. 
Saleeby particularly deplores the early spe- 
cialization that is a familiar and boasted 
feature of our modern school systems, warns 
teachers against demanding too long and 
continuous a strain in attention and urges 
them to bear in mind that the moral sense 
is the last of all the senses to develop. He 
will please all grandmotherly hearts with 
his assertion that a love of sweets and a 
love of knowing “why” are natural and 
healthful instincts, and are not to be re- 
pressed. He disturbs a very ancient hu- 
man tenet when he declares that one can 
do nothing more foolish than to take a 
nip of whisky before going out on a frosty 
night. He pays high tribute to the esthetic 
sense in man and believes that it is an im- 
perishable and ever-crescent possession of 
the race. “Science,” he declares triumph- 
antly, “leaves the human mind faint—yet 
pursuing.” The essays, “Is Man Alone?” 
“The Living Garment of God” and “The 
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Impassable Barrier” treat of. the greatest 
subjects of which the human mind can con- 
ceive, in a spirit at once reverential and 
truly scientific. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE FORTUNES OF THE LANDRAYS 
BY VAUGHAN KESTER 


AS its title suggests, ‘““The Fortunes of the 
Landrays’”’ is the story of a family rather 
than of a person. It is widely ramifying 
both as to people and places, starting first 
in Ohio, stretching all the way across the 
great West to California and then back 
again to Ohio. It is a slowly developing 
story, attaining a fullness of effect such as 
we associate with Joseph Conrad, and like 
Conrad’s work again, without strongly em- 
phasized climax. It extends over a good 
space of time, too, beginning in the forties, 
—"the splendid idle forties,” when the mag- 
ic ery of gold set men crazy, continuing 
through the portentous fifties and on into 
the stormy sixties. The story is steadily, 
rather than largely eventful, and in motive 
power draws on friendship more frequently 
than on love. It is formidably long and can 
not be skimmed, but it never lags. There is 
stirring romance in it, the picturesqueness of 
the plains and of prairie schooners, and lilt- 
ing songs of the trail. There is much close, 
careful work here for the full appreciation 
of which the full leisure of more than a 
single evening is demanded. 


e McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


N his luminous, clear and helpful way Dr. 
Van Dyke traces the heritage of the mod- 
ern race to its two great sources, Hellenic 
and Hebrew; one gave us reason, the other 
gave us righteousness. To these ideals, 
which of themselves alone tend to intellec- 
tual isolation and Phariseeism, it has been 
the privilege of the Anglo-Saxon race to add 
the ideal of service; to insist that the con- 
summate result of human experience is bet- 
ter men and women, those who have risen by 
knowledge and sympathy, “through gradual 
and secret promotions, into a fuller and finer 
life.” The sermon, if it may fairly be called 
that, makes a slight brochure of some thirty 
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pages which is certain to bear fruit in quick- 
ened thought and heightened aspiration. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Price $1.00 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM 
BY G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Te appearance of a new book by the au- 
thor of “Letters from a Chinese Official” 
excites anticipations of both pleasure and 
profit in no ordinary degree. While the 
literary world was wondering what queued 
and robed Chinaman had the audacity to up- 
hold his Eastern civilization, because of its 
“moral order,” and to condemn ours because 
of its “economic chaos” (perceiving at the 
same time a large grain of truth in the 
charge) the secret was presently out and Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson, self-described as a modern 
pagan, was known to have perpetrated the 
rather serious jest. The new book is in the 
form of a symposium, in which thirteen im- 
aginary speakers present as many ideals or 
points of view on modern civilization. One 
speaker is a Tory, one is a Liberal,'a third 
is a conservative Jew, a fourth is a poet. 
Like the “Letters” the “Symposium” is di- 
rected more particularly to English readers. 
But many of the views expressed are of 
world-wide application, and there are, be- 
sides, not a few direct references to Ameri- 
can customs and tendencies, some of these 
being pretty severe strictures. ‘Thanks to 
Europe,” says one speaker,—the Journalist 
—‘America has never been powerless in the 
face of Nature; therefore has never felt 
Fear; therefore never known Reverence; 
and therefore never experienced Religion. 
Religion, in America, is a parasite, without 
roots.” All of the speakers in this moot- 
court are reported with perfect fairness and 
courtesy, and no one will quarrel with the 
fact that the natural climax at the close of 
the discussion is reserved for the Man of 
Letters, in whose voice, pleading for the 
supremacy of reason, we hear the accents of 
Mr. Dickinson himself very clearly. The 
session of the court, which began at twilight, 
has continued, with long intervals of silence 
and smoking, through the rising, reigning 
and setting of the moon, into the gray and 
golden hours of the dawn, ending at last, as 
reason speaks, in broad day. Mr. Dickin- 
son may call himself a pagan if he likes, but 
whatever opprobrium he chooses to hug in 
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the name must dissolve in the fine ethical at- 
mosphere of his work. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


“Romances of Old France,” by Richard 
Le Gallienne; illustrated and decorated; the 
Baker and Taylor Company, New York; 
price $1.50. 

“The Line of Love,” by James Branch 
Cabell; illustrated in color by Howard Pyle; 
Harper and Brothers, New York; price 
$2.00. 

“An Orchard Princess,” by Ralph Henry 
Barbour; illustrated by James Montgomery 
Flagg; the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia; price $2.00. 

“Her Letter,’ by Bret Harte; illustrated 
by Arthur Keller; Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, Boston; price $2.00. 

“Miss Cherry Blossom of Tokyo,” by 
John Luther Long; the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia; price $2.00. 

“Old Love Stories Retold,” by Richard Le 
Gallienne; illustrated and decorated; the 
Baker and Taylor Company, New York; 
price $1.50. 

“Good Things and Graces,” by Isabel 
Goodhue; Paul Elder and Company, San 
Francisco; price $1.00. 

“An Alphabet History”; words by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit; pictures by Ellsworth Young; 
Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco; 
price 75 cents. 

“A Calender of Prayers,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson; Alfred Bartlett, Boston; 
price $1.00. 

“A Christmas Carol” and “The Cricket on 
the Hearth,” by Charles Dickens; illus- 
trated by George Alfred Williams; the Ba- 
ker and Taylor Company, New York; price 
$2.00. 

“The Island of Enchantment,” by Justin 
Miles Forman; pictures in color by Howard 
Pyle; Harper and Brothers, New York; 
price $2.00. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS. 


“Pleasant Tragedies of Childhood,” by 
Fanny Y. Cory; Harper and Brothers, New 
York; price $1.50. 

“Beaufort Chums,” by Edwin L. Sabin; 
illustrated by Charles Copeland; Thomas Y. 
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ag and, Company, New York; price 
1.00. . 

“The Red Chief,” by Everett Tomlinson ; 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston; 
price $1.50. 

“The Star Jewels and Other Wonders,” 
by Abbie Farwell Brown; pictures by Ethel 
C. Brown; Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
Boston; price $1.00. 

“Deerfoot on the Prairies,” by Edward S. 
Ellis; the John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia; price $1.00. 

“The Little Princess,” by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett; illustrated in color by Ethel 
Franklin Betts; Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
price $2.00. 

“Life Stories for Young People: Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Bach, Maid of Orleans, Wil- 
liam Tell, The Little Dauphin, Frederick 
the Great, Maria Theresa,” translated from 
the German by George P. Upton; with four 
illustrations each; A. C. McClurg and Com- 
pany, Chicago; price 60 cents. 

“The Golden Goose,” by Eva March Tap- 
pan; illustrated; Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, Boston; price $1.25. 

“The Dorrance Domain,” by Carolyn 
Wells; the W. A. Wilde Company, Boston; 
price $1.50. 

“Patty in the City,” by Carolyn Wells; 
Dodd, Mead and Company; price $1.25. 

“The Little Colonel’s Christmas Vaca- 
tion,” by Annie Fellows Johnston; illus- 
trated by Ethelred B. Barry; L. C. Page 
and Company, Boston; price $1.50. 

“The Young McKinley,” by Hezekiah 
Butterworth; D. Appleton and Company, 
New York; price $1.50. 

“The Moon Princess,” by Edith Ogden 
Harrison; illustrated in color and with 
drawings by Lucy Fitch Perkins; A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Company, Chicago; price $1.25. 

“The Bull Calf and Other Tales,” by A. 
B. Frost; Charles Scribner’s Sons; price 
$1.00. 

“Humpty Dumpty,” by Anna Alice Cha- 
pin; Dodd, Meattand Company, New York; 
price $1.40. 

“Noah’s Ark,” by E. Boyd Smith; with 
colored with illustrations; Houghton, Miffiin 
and Company, Boston; price $2.00. 

“Tommy Postoffice,” by Gabrielle E. 
Jackson; the true story of a cat; illustrated; 
A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago; 
price $1.00. 


ON CHRISTMAS 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit: 


HE Christmas that used to be, we have 

been told, was descended from an an- 

cient pagan festival that could be traced 
back to the time of the cave-dwellers. But 
how this can be true—how we may reconcile 
this theory with our knowledge that the 
cave-dwellers had not reached that stage of 
evolution where hosiery was worn—is some- 
thing that can not be elucidated off-hand. 
The modern Christmas, the one that is even 
now upon us, is an occasion that has been 
evolved and developed simultaneously with 
the growth of poetry and advertising. 
Christmas is at least one season in the year 
when the poet—even the humblest, plod- 
dingest poet, a man of sorrow and acquaint- 
ed with rejection slips—may be sure of dis- 
posing of his wares. This may be for the 
reason that people will buy almost anything 
during the holidays. Other seasons of the 
year the advertising man is sometimes hard 
put to it to invent plausible reasons for 
asking people to part with their money, but 
in December subterfuge is thrown to the 
winds. You must buy because you know full 
well that some one else is buying for you. 
The family tree grows to a forest. Uncles, 
cousins, aunts, nephews and nieces removed 
to the nth degree are discovered; fountains 
of friendship spring up in the dry desert of 
oblivion, and even chance acquaintance, in 
the last mad days of the week before Christ- 
mas, demands that you shop for its joy. The 
day after Christmas comes the sobering re- 
flection that we give too much and get too 
little. Rich Uncle Silas, to whom we have 
sent a month’s savings and part of the over- 
due grocery bill in the guise of a heavy 
swoking jacket, reciprocates with a neatly 
printed card conver*- me maddening 
sen*” = Aunt Martha, 
whom we have remembered with a brooch 
purchased with the money that should have 
gone to the clamoring butcher, gives us an 
unframed photograph of herself that is sure 
to be lost in some spot where nobody can 


find it the day before she comes to dine with 
us. The friend who has aroused our hopes 
by getting us to help him select a cigar 
lighter and ash receiver and match holder 
in oxidized bronze—that two-faced friend 
has sent us a pad of blotting paper and his 
best wishes, after we have done the right 
thing in the light of our expectations and 
have given him a seed-pearl scarf pin! 

But, you say, turn your mind from this 
pessimistic contemplation of the gladsome 
season. Think of the quaint old customs. 
Think of the mistletoe. Friend, the mistle- 
toe is merely the underwriter who disburses 
to a syndicate that which we wish to monop- 
olize ourself ! 

The Christmas carols? Undeceive your- 
self. Analyze the rage of the soprano, the 
ire of the alto, the hatred of the basso and 
the tremulous wrath of the tenor. No, no! 
Old times or new, it is folly and vexation of 
spirit. The wassail of the time of Chaucer 
bred as much headache and dyspepsia the 
day after as does the eggnog of to-day. 
Christmas was not meant and is not meant 
for grown folk. Christmas is, was, and al- 
ways must be the day of the children. Shall 
we grown-ups go into the nursery and—We 
do! We show the boy how to run his me- 
chanical train—and the train is wrecked. 
We show the girl how to operate her talking 
doll—and straightway the doll becomes a 
mute! We even eat the children’s candy! 
Let us reform. 

It is enough for us to sit in the hush of 
the firelight glow and see that Santa arrives 
promptly, that the tree is properly decked 
and the wee stockings rightly filled. It is 
enough—aye, a golden plenty—for us to 
make the Christmas for them what we used 
to wish it might be for us, and not en- 
deavor to model the celebration after our 
grown-up ideas. Christmas? It is not for 
us. The flaming sword of fancy bars us for- 
ever from the true Christmas-Land of the 
boy and girl. 


ISN’T IT FINE 
By Caroline McCormick 


4 ae it fine a little wee 
Young babe to be— 
To watch the world of things begin 
From where your mother tucks you in, 
Or to her shoulder gently lifts; 
While on the wall the sunlight shifts, 
And gracious people bring you gifts. 
—lI’m glad I’ve been! 


Isn’t it fine to be a child 

And play you’re wild— 
An Indian fighting Uncle Sam 
Like Kicking Horse, or Butting Ram— 
To celebrate the Fourth with noise, 
And each year have your birthday joys, 


And Christmas made for girls and boys. 


—I’m glad I am! 


Isn’t it fine to be grown up 
And drink a cup, 
A whole big cup, of really tea 
With lumps of sugar two or three, 
And any other thing that might 
Seem good and pleasing in your sight 
To do, and know that it was right. 
—I’m glad I'll be! 


ae ow7- 
“Why did you kick miy dog?” 
“He’s mad” 
“He’s not” 


“Well, I’d be if anybody kicked me” 


PADRE DOMINEEC 
By T.A.Day 


ADRE Domineec McCann 
He ees great beeg Irish man. 

He ees growla w’en he speak, 
Like he gona go for you 
Jus’ for busta you in two. 

My! he talk so rough, so queeck, 
You weel weesha you could be 
Som’where elsa w’en you see 

Padre Domineec. 


Padre Domineee McCann 
Stop at dees peanutta-stan’ 

W’en my lectla boy ees seeck ; 
Talk so rough he mak’ me cry, 
Say ces besta boy should die 

So he go to Heaven queeck! 
He ces speak so cold to me 
Nevva more I wanta see 

Padre Domineec. 


Den gran’ doctor com’. Fes queer! 
W’en I ask who sand heem here, 
He jus’ smile an’ weel no speak 
Only justa w’en he say: 
“You no gatta cent to pay, 
I gon’ feex dees boy dat’s seeck.” 
O! beeg-hearta man, an’ true! 
I am gattin’ on to you, 
Padre Dominecc! 


BY BAY AND SEA 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


HE little rills of poesie 
That flow from Helicon 
Sometimes escape into the sea 
And rest there all unknown. 


While others, finding surer guides, 
Fall into happier ways, 

And go to swell the rising tides 
That make the Poet’s bays. 
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ON A CERTAIN CELEBRATED ROADMAP.” 


WHICH IS COMMONLY CALLED “THE S.VEN AGES OF. "MAN? 


sb ety oie 


By Arthur Colton Se 


AUTHOR OF “THE BELTED SEAS; 


T has somewhere been observed that the 
| word “life” has two distinct meanings, 
one of which emerges when we say, 
“Life is full of disappoinment,” and the 
other when we say, “That man, or that 
tree, is dead, but this has life.” For a 
man may become unconscious and still 
have “life,”? but unconscious “life” can not 
be “full of disappointment.” In the sense 
of a measured reach of experience, then, 
the word points to a certain populous bit 
of highway, of which there are many 
roadmaps and descriptions, and which in 
length is some threescore and ten annular 
spaces. But in the sense of a something 
stirring i in organic matter, sending the sap 
creeping and the blood throbbing, it is a 
word that looks to undated beginnings 
and geologic eras. Of these beginnings 
and eras your patient scholars have busily 
constructed a map, but it is an atlas for 
the library, and not a roadmap for a 
traveler. It has been under tentative con- 
struction a long time, though they have 
made better progress of late, opened many 
a Congo Basin, and corrected many 
an erring conjecture. It deals with bi- 
ology and history; whereas the roadmap 
deals with remembered experiences along 
that footworn track which every man trav- 
éls, generally companioned, and yet al- 
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ways alone. But, further, it is clear’ 
that even in the “life” of. threescore 

and ten milestones there is a part which 

belongs to the atlas rather than to the: 
roadmap; as your Augustus Cesar is’ 
one thing as a bit of history—such were 

his wars, edicts, policies, and the counte- 

nance he wore to other mén’s eyes—and 

another more immediate thing in the re-_ 
flex light of this last request for the testi- 

mony of the bystanders that he had 

played his part acceptably in the com- 

edy, the “mummum vite.” So far runs 

the distinction between that “life which 

I observe as a motion in matter, and that 

“life” which steps forth in me from mem- 

ory to hope. 

It isa singular fact that, while interest 
centers in the roadmap and not in the 
atlas, and the atlas would be a dull thing 
except for its bearing on the roadmap, 
and while the atlas is being constantly 
bettered in size, detail, system and accu- 
racy, the roadmap is not greatly altered 
from age to age. The findings and re- 
ports of the generations who succeed each 
other along the old highway, declare 
much the same broad features of land- 
scape and harborage. They are colored 
by the temperament of the reporter, his 
condition and training, how he handled 
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himself, where he loitered and where he 
sped, what was his state at any point of 
courage or despondency, where he was 
weary and where he footed it still fit and 
trim. Much depends on the weather, 
teuching his opinion, namely, of any 
stage. Childhood may have been wintry 
amd old age green when he passed that 
way; or it may happen that he found 
heavy roads along a section commonly 
traveled with dry feet. Catastrophes are 
likely, 2s well as sudden rescues and hap- 
Py meetings. They are the variable inci- 
dents of the road. But mainly the topog- 
raphy is well known. It seems to change 


little its broader features. The latest “at-. 


las” is presumably the best, but the old 
roadmaps and guide books are among the 
most faithful. It is a great mistake to 
- read only the latest issued. 

There are no complete and handy 
Baedeckers, but every book is really a 
book of travels, the sum and gist of which 
is merely, “So and so the road and the 
countryside appeared to me as I traveled 
through ;” but, on the whole, the most 
compact descriptive pocket map ever made 
of this highway is one commonly called 
“The Seven Ages,” and occurs in that 
singular play of “As You Like It,” which 
R. L. Stevenson once likened to a “bird- 
haunted lawn.” It proceeds under a the- 
atrical metaphor that all the men and 
women in the world are players. They 
play various parts, but normally, it says, 
every réle appears in seven divisions, 
acts, or stages. 

Considering the map’s compactness, it 
is curiously full, but two points may be 
noticed: first, where there is a remarkable 
omission ; and second, where the normality 
is more than doubtful. 

First: that the representative type is 
masculine, and the part he plays is good 
for both sexes only in the first two stages 
and the last stage of the seven. The in- 
fant and the schoolboy might as well be 
the infant and the schoolgirl; and “sec- 
ond childishness and mere oblivion” have 
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no sex. For the third and sixth stages, 
where young love is melancholy and old 
age takes its slippered ret, the details are 
definitely masculine, but the feminine type 
would not, after all, be far aside. Maids 
sigh, and some of them write ballads. Old 
age will come to them, too, piping and 
wrinkled. But in the fourth and fifth 
stages, where the parts of man and woman 
most broadly divide, the map frankly fol- 
lows the man, and leaves the woman un- 
touched and unhinted at. While he has 
been soldiering and laying down dogmatic 
law, her business has been mainly with her 
motherhood and household, and she is 
notably omitted. This is an imperfection. 
The map is not what it starts out to be. 
It starts with “all the men and women,” 
and where the paths run closely parallel it 
covers both, but where they run far apart 
it leaves the woman’s uncharted. 

Second: that the chosen type is not 
man in general, but a particular kind of 
man. He is a man of action, energetic, 
versatile and successful. He prospers. 
From birth to death he is well-to-do. His 
lot is better than the average. He does 
not travel along the middle line of for- 
tune, but distinctly above it. He follows 
the line where probably the chances of 
satisfaction are best, above the mean, but 
not too far above it. Moreover, he lives 
longer than is common. His length of 
years is not typical. The seventh act is a 
rare experience. Few touch it at all, and 
fewer still pass a whole act in “mere ob- 
livion.” He is more fortunate than is 
normal, for his life is varied and prosper- 
ous; he is less fortunate in that he lives 
too long. 

Indeed, in common speech the road is 
more apt to be divided into five than seven 
stages, the first two of Shakespeare’s be- 
ing reckoned one, and “mere oblivion” 
omitted as a stage too little frequented to 
pay for even a guide-book notice. The 
stages stand: Childhood, youth, early 
middle life, late middle life, and age. Each 
is something over fifteen years in length. 


ARTHUR COLTON 


The best general roadmaps adopt this pri- 
mary classification. 


Stace 1. 


It is a noticeable thing that the old 
maps, guide books and travel articles have 
exceedingly little to say about this stage. 
One of the few distinct impressions one 
gains from them is that along here one is 
frequently and well whipped, as if most of 
the roadside shrubs are birches; and that 
the smart of the stripe is, or should be, 
salted and rubbed in by the comment that 
“a child spared is spoiled,” a mystical and 
Gnostic dogma—that grace in the inward 
parts is produced by concussion on the 
outer—of unknown antiquity. That there 
may be something in it could be admitted 
without admitting it exhaustive, or even 
satisfactory. After all, the best old com- 
mentaries on the section are those frag- 
ments, of uncertain age, called “nursery 
rhymes,” “rhymes for games,” and “fairy 
tales” of the “Grimm” species. 

The surveys made of late generations 
have perhaps added more to our: knowl- 
edge of this than of any other stage. With 
the knowledge have come some new illu- 
sions. The older comment is meager in 
amount, harsh in feeling, and speaks cold- 
ly in retrospect. The later is voluminous, 
sympathetic, but still mainly in retro- 
spect. “Happy childhood” is the expres- 
sion of a sigh and contains an undiscrim- 
inative adjective. Mr. Kenneth Graham 
may call it “the golden age,” but he knows 
better than to portray its sorrows as 
trifling. Moreover, he does not paint its 
real passion and bitterness. It is doubtful 
if its average is more agreeable than that 
of other stages. It is doubtful if in any 
stage one is more apt at times to feel ex- 
istence as an all but intolerable thing. Its 
pleasures and its pains are both poignant. 
Much of it is laborious and with little zeal 
in the labor. The lesson-book weighs down 
its heavy hours. It was of good consid- 
eration that Shakespeare took for the type 
of it a schoolboy of voice remonstrant, 
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steps unwilling and face like the expect- 
ant morning. Being the first, it is a stage 
when much has to be sacrificed to prepara- 
tion. But the tendency of the latest ad- 
vice, as against the earlier, is toward 
qualifying the sacrifice. There is a tend- 
ency to figure thoughtfully on the follow- 
ing bit of algebra: 

“If happiness”—so runs the sum— 
“if happiness=happiness, 
and unhappiness=unhappiness, 
in a general sort of way; and if we let 
a=the earlier part of life, 
and 5=the later part; 
and if it follows from these that a happy 
childhood+a wretched age=a wretched 
childhood-++a well-satisfied age; that is, 
a—b—b—a, or approximately ; 
then it seems to follow that there is no 
gain in the possession of b—a rather than 
a—b. Moreover, it happens that a comes 
first in the story, and b later, if at all. 
“Therefore,” argues the humanist of the 
new school, “the relation of a to b is rather 
8 proportion, and equals the relation of a 
bird in the hand to a bird in the bush, or 


a:b=H B:B B, 


and H (in hand) being unquestionably 
more convenient and determinate than B 
(in bush), it follows that 


HB>BB, 
and therefore, 


a>b 


that is, more important ; and therefore you’ 
should look to it above all things that a 
be plus and not minus, or, in other words, 
“rejoice while you are young ;” that child- 
hood walk not heavily, but wear a morn- 
ing face; that the new moralist be not 
satisfied even with kindergartens, but go 
carefully persuading all too-sober chil- 
dren to play hookey. 

Indeed this first stage is still mysteri- 
ous and little charted. There are “clouds 
of glory” trailing over it, but certainly 
the poet Gray, who thought that at that 
stage he had been “a stranger yet to 
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pain,” was a purblind and forgetful com- 
mentator. 


Stace 2. 


It is to this stage that the weight of 
testimony points as the one where, on the 
whole, the outlooks are most entrancing, 
the acquaintances most cordial. Espe- 
cially, it is said, the traveler should not 
fail to visit here a certain enchanted glade 
of purple flowers and irresponsible moon- 
light, which runs near and parallel to the 
highway. Indeed, hardly any one alto- 
gether misses it who travels the section at 
all; many are in and out of it more or less 
for the whole length; and some, having 
once entered, have the art thereafter to 
cover their sober highway distances and 
yet never really leave the glen. One should 
take warning that in the next stage it runs 
farther aside and is more difficult to get 
at. As to its peculiar beauties, inasmuch 
as more than half of all lyric poetry is 
given to their consideration, they are cele- 
brated enough, and that with no very 
“woeful” balladry. The Shakespearean 
lover sighs not bitterly, but energetically, 
“like a furnace.” More than half of all 
fiction, dramatic or narrative, runs its 
main line down the glen. It is probably 
due to this one natural feature chiefly that 
the second stage is so great a favorite. 

Yet not altogether. Love is not the 
whole of youth’s surprise, which is apt for 
wonder. There is no good reason for a 
man’s ever losing his property in aston- 
ishment, seeing that the whole trip, and 
the fact that he ever takes it at all, are 
amazing ; but it is in the second stage that 
his astonishment is most vivacious. He 
comes up breasting the hill-top. “O 
Wunder, einst!”? What a prospect! He is 
like the Germans who broke from their 
dusky woods in the fifth century and saw 
the cities of Italy and the Flavian amphi- 
theater, and became aware of the empire 
whose withered arms lay about the Medi- 
terranean, still holding with fixed inertia 
her circle of provinces. Those Germans 
were fortunate men. They brought fresh 
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senses to a spectacle. For in this consists 
a pair of happy eyes: namely, to be hun- 
gry for seeing, and that the table be set 
forth with ancient and new splendors. 


Stace 38. 


The massive and cold Roman, where he 
had made a desert, called it peace. But a 
proper man at the third stage of the road, 
if he meets with peace, calls it a desert. 
He does not want peace. He wants em- 
ployment. ‘Work is kind to its friends 
and harsh to its enemies,” says the “Self- 
made Merchant.” It pays small wages and 
nothing thrown in to those who dislike it, 
and to those who love it larger wages and 
unnumbered gifts in the commodity of 
satisfaction. Moreover, this worker, this 
pard-bearded soldier of industry, this 
shoulderer of burdens not his own, this re- 
joicer in steep hills, this sudden quarreler 
with peril, is not such a bubble-seeker as 
Jacques the Melancholy would have us be- 
lieve. What he seeks he finds, namely, em- 
ployment. Reputation is not a bubble, but 
a tool, an opening to better employment ; 
and at the cannon’s mouth, at the place of 
hot charge and explosion, is where this 
man belongs. 


Stace 4. 


Shakespeare’s type for this stage is a 
person well satisfied and sure of himself. 
His complacent waist line is noted, his em- 
phatic opinions and conclusive maxims. 

There is, indeed, a certain sense of set- 
tlement and finality that one meets with 
here. Mooted questions have found their 
answers, much has been overcome and left 
behind, and one seems to travel with firm 
step and practiced judgment. 

But in that very finality lies the reverse 
of the picture. He has come to a stage in 
his spiritual affairs where it dawns upon 
him that what he has done, or will do, or 
has in him to do, is of no great import- 
ance; that instead of the unique phenom- 
enon which he once seemed to himself, he 
has been, after all, largely a repetition, a 
sort of machine output; and this thought 
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takes the zest out of the motions of his 
spirit, and the cup of life has no more its 
beady snap at the brim. He understands 
the cry of Elijah, “Oh, Lord, now take 
away my life, for I am not better than my 
fathers” understanding why Elijah felt 
in the midst of this, the fourth stage of 
his pilgrimage, that, since he had not 
made that upward step which his eager 
youth had no doubt of making, life was 
meaningless. After all, he was a middle- 
aged prophet with no real results in his 
hands. Since he was no better than his 
fathers, why trouble further with a hope- 
less business? 

The hunger for progress is in the same 
category with the hunger of love. Each 
represents a command which the race lays 
on the individual. Salvation, says Tolstoi, 
is not the state of being good, but the 
state of becoming better. That is how the 
repentant sinner is saved, and the satisfied 
righteous man is stationary and _ lost. 
That is why the fourth stage is in some 
respects the most critical and dangerous, 
where one discovers that he has reached 
his limit and yet is no better than his 
fathers. What can he do about it? 

Elijah was sitting under a juniper tree 
at the time. Presently there was some 
noise, and then a still small voice, which in 
effect told him to find another man to take 
his place. In effect it seemed to answer 
him: “Probably, then, you are no better 
than your fathers. What of it? Probably 
you have been of little use. Who gave you 
the right to complain of it?” This seemed 
a very Spartan consolation. 

On the date, February 28, 1664, which 
fell on Sunday, Samuel Pepys went to 
church at the Inns of Court. He com- 
mented on the crowd of students, got irri- 
tated by the badness of the choir, and 
thought it very decent of the bishop to 
give the blessing from his pew, which was 
“made on purpose for him.” Also he 
heard a sermon on the text, “But the wis- 
dom from above is first pure, then peace- 
able.” 

When I first met with this text in 
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Pepys’ bustling Diary it struck me like 
the shock of cool water on a dusty day, 
like a sudden stillness in the gossip and 
noise. The singular quality of Pepys’ 
Diary is this incessancy of small detail. 
It is a vivacious canvas, a lively civilian’s 
daily life marvelously represented, the lit- 
tle meannesses, little kindnesses, the clut- 
ter of business, opinions and acquaint- 
ances. By a trick of accident and a trick 
of Pepys’ own nature his passing days 
became fixtures in minute photography, 
yet kept the quality of motion. They slip 
on their way, as our own days slip by, 
touched by an incident or two, and gone. 
“Vanitas vanitatum!” is the sigh that 
breathes over the book. But Pepys him- 
self. thought no such matter. One likes 
him, though he was neither pure nor 
peaceful—the meaning of “peaceable” in 
the text—nor gifted “with wisdom from 
above,” but gifted with sufficient from 
round about. After church he went to dine 
with the Lieutenant of the Tower and his 
lady, “a very high carriaged, but comely 
big woman.” 

If a man has discovered that he can not 
be a victor, and personally has little mean- 
ing to the long course of events, if he is to 
find a cure for the despondency of this 
knowledge, it must be in something under- 
lying both victory and-defeat, indeed, un- 
derlying personality. 

That there is such a thing as the static 
good of life, as distinguished from the 
dynamic good, is what Wordsworth im- 
plied in recommending a “wise passive- 
ness.” It is a good which one does not 
create by his virtuous activity. He seems 
to attain it merely by becoming aware of 
it. When he becomes aware of it, it is all 
through him like air. The first discovery 
of it is much like meeting with theequoted 
text in Pepys’ Diary. It does not consist 
of “wise saws and modern instances,” but 
is more like a still small voice, pure and 
peaceable. 

The fourth stage, in fact, while subject 
to a peculiar peril, is open also to a dis- 
covery. It is more apt to be made here 
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than elsewhere, and the test a man may 
put to himself at this stage is whether in 
his long wayside rests he can at need 
throw himself adrift on the mere “float of 
the sight of things ;” for if so, he has the 
entry and password to as remarkable a 
series and organization of inns and re- 
freshments as the whole road can furnish. 

More and more,.as one examines the 
maps, guide-books and travel articles, old 
and new, and collects and classifies, he is 
struck with the mass of testimony on this 
point. It is the same phenomenon, 
whether referred to or described as a 
“wisdom from above” or a “static good.” 
There is no question of its actuality. It is 
one of the widest overlying phenomena of 
the road. . 

As to how this “wisdom” or “good” 
may be attained, nearly all the testimony 
agrees that it is by finding and getting 
through a certain rather difficult gateway 
called “self-surrender” or “self-forgetful- 
ness,” or the like, but as to the paths lead- 
ing thither, there appear to be at least two 
such paths or methods. One path may be 
called “the Method of Discipline,” and the 
other “the Method of Service;” and the 
different advocates of these paths or meth- 
ods respectively fall into two systems or 
schools, which may be called, for lack of 
better terms, “the old or Asiatic school” 
and “the modern or European school.” 
Three things may be pointed out respect- 
ing them: first, that the purely disciplin- 
ary school seems to have largely had its 
day, or does not appeal now to western 
peoples ; second, that it is perfectly pos- 
sible, and commonly enough attempted, to 
take some advantage of both paths ; third, 
that, unless the “service path” takes one 
through the “gate of self-surrender,” it 
no more leads to the “static good” than 
any other path; and that it is because this 
last signboard direction is overlooked that 
so many serviceable people like Pepys, or 
people far more entirely serviceable, have 
no mark about them of that peaceable and 
pure wisdom, and are as anxious and de- 
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spondent as if they had never set foot in a 
path so named. 


Stace 5. 


Shakespeare’s type here is drawn too 
entirely from the outside. It says nothing 
of the most important point, namely, what 
he of the slippers and spectacles thinks of 
his situation. If 

“That age is best which is the first 

When youth and blood are warmer,” 
as respects most bodily conditions, yet as 
to the traveling spirit’s opinion of its own 
sensations, the question remains. There 
has always been a large class to whom the 
great desideratum was an equable climate 
in the soul. After all, is not a memory as 
entertaining a companion as a hope? Is 
it not even better for intimacy and com- 
fort? Reports have always differed on 
this comparison. One takes “a short walk 
across reality,” and either end is rounded 
with a sleep, and whether at the waking 
and setting out, or a little before “the 
closing of the eyes in sleep,” he is better 
satisfied, the witnesses differ. 


“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and 


decayed, 

Lets in new life through chinks that time 
has made,” 

wrote Edmund Waller, 

‘Leaving the old, both worlds at once they 
view 

That stand upon the threshold of the 
new.” 


Waller is always under suspicion of 
saying things not because he thought so, 
but because they occurred to him to say. 
He was a shifty person, morally and men- 
tally. Moreover, Wordsworth was of the 
contrary opinion that “Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy,” and that the light dies 
away as we goon. There almost seemed to 
him more circumstantial evidence for a 
pre-natal than a post-mortem heaven, but 
he was not so Platonic as to base a doc- 
trine on it. 
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The late Max O’Rell remarked that he 
disliked dying, and in fact “liked a hat 
better than a halo.” So do most of us, if 
it comes to that. There is little justifica- 
tion for our hats. They are ill to look at 
and of small utility. But we are used to 
them. 

There are not many prophecies or kinds 
of prophecy at which time has not laughed 
leisurely, but Catullus’ to Lesbia—“When 


our short day is ended we shall sleep for 


ever”—is one of the prophecies, or kinds 
of prophecy, at which time neither laughs 
nor yet approves, but looks back upon al- 
ways with the same mystical, pale eyes. 
His standard and labarum, which he car- 
ries before him, is an interrogation mark: 
“If a man die, shall he live?” and if so, in 
what sense of the word? And however 
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often and emphatically the question is aii- 
swered, it is asked again, and remaitis. 
But as one draws near the end of the 
last of stages and the solution of the last 
of questions, the balance of testimony 
seems to be to this effect: that he less and 
less feels an agitation about it; that he 
seems to come to a sense, or prevision, & 
sort of forewitness, that the solution is 
somehow going to be acceptable. 
Probably Whitman’s “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” contains 
the best description extant of the look of 
the landscape ahead toward the end of 
this stage; and, in the marvelous song 
there of the hermit thrush, as good a testi- 
mony as any that the last step one takes 
upon the road is perhaps as well worth 
taking as any that one has taken before. 


THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 


By Anthony Radcliffe 
[Suggested by the cover design] 


“The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Cu in whose dreamy eyes the sombre light, 

Fate-laden, of Life’s promise gleams and glows, 
Making you seem a witch, whose second-sight 
Pictures the future joys and cares and woes 
That wait upon your tender youth, to fight 
Ruthlessly, ceaselessly—till your life shall close— 
Against the Peace within you. Ah, who knows 
Whether that Peace shall hold you in its might? 


Or whether, torn and tempest-tossed and rent 
By pain and pleasure, toil and woe and mirth, 
You'll lose that gracious and benignant guest, 
Spirit of Peace, who deigns to come and rest, 

Immortal, in the fragile bit of earth 

That serves your soul for its wayfaring tent? 
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“SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND MRS. LATHROP,” 


“THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY,” ETC. 


PART I 


RS. Lathrop, rocking placidly in 
her kitchen window, was conscious 
of a vague sense of worry as to 
her friend over the fence. It appeared 
to. her that Susan was looking more thin 
and peaked than nature had intended. It 
is true that Miss Clegg was always of a 
bony and nervous outline, but it seemed 
slowly but surely borne in upon her older 
friend that of late she had been rapidly 
becoming sharper in every way. Mrs. 
Lathrop felt that she ought to speak— 
that she ought not to lead her next door 
neighbor into the false belief that her suf- 
ferings were unnoticed by the affectionate 
spectacles forever turned her way,—and 
yet,—Mrs. Lathrop being Mrs. Lathrop 
—it was only after several days of rock- 
ing and cogitation that the verbal die 
came to its casting. 

That came to be upon a summer even- 
ing and it came to pass across the barrier- 
fence where Miss Clegg had come to lean 
wearily, her shoulders and the corners of 
her mouth following the same dejected 
angle, while her elderly friend stood fac- 
ing her with a gaze that was at once ear- 
nest, penetrating, and commiserating, and 
a clover blossom in her mouth. 

“Susan,” said Mrs. Lathrop, in a voice 
mournful enough to have renovated Job; 
“Susan, I—” 

Miss Clegg shut her eyes firmly and 
opened them sharply: 

“I’m glad you have,” she said, in a 


voice whose tone was divided between re- 
lief and reproach,—“I certainly am glad 
you have. I try to be close-mouthed and 
never trouble any one with my affairs, 
Mrs. Lathrop, but I will say as I have 
often wondered at how you could sit and 
rock in the face of what I’ve been grin- 
nin’ and bearin’ these last few weeks. 
Not that rockin’ is any crime, and I al- 
ways feel it must be fine exercise for the 
chair, but it’s hard for one who has the 
wolf at their door, and not only at their 
door, but nigh to bu’stin’ it in, to see 
their dearest friend rockin’ away, like 
wolf or no wolf she’d go on forever.” 

Mrs. Lathrop looked aggrieved. 

“Why, Susan—” she protested. 

“That ain’t no excuse,” the friend said, 
not harshly but with a cold distinctness, 
“you may talk yourself blind if you feel 
so inclined, and I don’t say but what you 
really didn’t mean nothin’, but the fact 
remains, and always will remain, as you’ve 
took a deal of comfort rockin’ while I’ve 
been kitin’ broadcast tryin’ to see if I 
could keep soul and body together or 
whether I’d have to let one or the other 
of ’em go.” 

Mrs. Lathrop opened her mouth and 
eyes widely. 

“T never—” she gasped. 

Susan hooked herself on to the fence- 
rail with both her elbows preparatory to 
a lenghty debate; her eyes were bright, 
her expression one of unreserved exposi- 
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tion. Mrs. Lathrop continued to keep 
her eyes and mouth open, but reasons 
which will soon be known to the reader, 
prevented her making another remark for 
a long time. - 
“Mrs. Lathrop, I may as well begin by 
goin’ ’way back to the beginnin’ of 
everythin’ and takin’ you right in the 
hide and hair of my whole troubles. It 
ain’t possible for you to realize what your 
rockin’s meant to me 
unless you under- 
stand to the full what 
I’ve been goin’ 
through and crawlin’ 
under these last 
weeks. I want to 
spare your feelin’s all 
I can, for it ain’t in 
me to be unkind to 
so much as a goose- 
berry, but I can’t 
well see how you can 
keep from bein’ some 
punched by remorse 
when you hear how 
I’ve been cleanin’ 
house with a heavy 
heart and no new 
mop. That’s what — 
I’ve been doin’, Mrs. 
Lathrop, and so help 
me Heaven, it’s death 
or a new mop next 
year. The way that 
mop has skipped dirt 
and dripped water! 
—well, seein’ is the 
only believin’ when it comes to mops, but 
all I can say is that you never looked 
more spotty than I have since that mop, 
and you know how lookin’ spotty is mor- 
tal agony to me—me not bein’ one who 
can be happy rockin’ on top of dirt. 
“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, I said I was go- 
in’ to begin at the beginnin’ so I will, al- 
though the whole town knows as it was 
that fine scheme of Mr. Kimball’s as set 
my ball bouncin’ down hill. I wasn’t the 
only one as got rolled over and throwed 
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out feet up, but I don’t know as bein’ one 
of a number to lose money makes the 
money any more fun to lose. Mr. Dill 
was sayin’ yesterday as he wouldn’t have 
listened to nothin’ but white for Lucy’s 
weddin’ dress if it hadn’t been for Mr. 
Kimball and his little scheme, but I don’t 
get any great comfort out of knowin’ that 
Lucy Dill’s got to try and get herself 
married in her Aunt Samantha, Dill’s blue 

bengaline. The blue 


hob. bengaline’s very 

b BE : handsome and I never 
noe ed see a prettier arrange- 
as ment of beads and 
- fringe, but every one 


says too much of 
Lucy shows at the 
top and bottom to 
even be romantic. 
They can hook it, 
but Lucy can’t stay 
hooked inside but five 
+ minutes at the out- 
side. I’m sure I don’t 
see how they'll ever 
fix it, and Gran’ma 
Mullins says she cries 
whenever she thinks 
that at Hiram’s wed- 
din’ the bride won’t 
have no weddin’ 
dress, Polly Allen 
wanted Lucy to open 
the darts and let in 
puffs like Mary 
Stuart’s husbands al- 
ways was puffed, but 
Lucy never see Mary Stuart and the only 
picture in town of any of her husbands 
has got him in bed with the sheet drawed 
up to his chin and his hands folded right 
on top of where they’d want to copy the 
darts. Such a picture ain’t no help a-tall, 
so Lucy is still shakin’ her head the same 
as at first. My idea would be to make 
no wish-bones about it and just be mar- 
ried in her travelin’-dress and then wear 
it when she goes away, but seems she 
wants her travelin’-dress for church, and 
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doesn’t mean to wear it travelin’ anyhow, 
because she and Hiram is just wild over 
the no-one-knowin’-they’re-married idea, 
and Lucy is goin’ to wear old gloves and 
some buttons off her shoes, and Hiram is 
goin’ to wear his mother’s spectacles and 
Mr. Shores’ store umbrella. Gran’ma 
Mullins feels awful over Hiram’s goin’ 
away like that; she says she’s brought 
him up so neat and always a vest on Sun- 
day and only shirt-sleeves in summer, and 
now to think of him goin’ off on his wed- 
din’ trip in Mr. Shores’ umbrella !—but 
Lucy don’t care—nor Hiram neither— 
and they’re goin’ to take along a piece of 
sand-paper and sand-paper the shine off 
the ring on the train. Polly Allen and 
the deacon is laughin’ to fits over them. 
Everythin’s very different with Polly 
and the deacon. The deacon says it 
ain’t in reason as a man of sixty-two can 
look forward to many more weddin’s, and 
he’s goin’ to sit with his arm around 
Polly, and he don’t care who chooses to 
suspeck they’re weddin’-trippin’. They’re 
goin’ to be all new clothes right through 
to their skins, and Polly’s goin’ to have a 
orange-blossom bunch on her hat. The 
deacon says he’ll pay for all the rice folks 
are willin’ to throw, and it’s a open secret 
as he’s goin’ to give the minister a gold 
piece. The minister was smiling all over 
town about it until Mr. Kimball told him 
he see a gold quarter of a dollar once. 
He’s hopin’ for a five, Lut Mr. Shores 
says he knows positive as the deacon got 
two two-dollar-and-a-halfs at the bank 
when his wife died, and he gave one to the 
minister then an’ probably he’s been sav- 
in’ the other to get married again with.” 

Susan paused for breath—a vital ne- 
cessity—and then went on: 

“But dear me, Mrs. Lathrop, all that 
ain’t what I set out to tell you, and even 
if it’s a pleasure to you to hear it, it 
ain’t in reason as I should take my time 
to talk to you about other people’s af- 
fairs. You may be interested in other 
people’s affairs, but I ain’t, and we start- 
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ed to talk about mine and what I set out 
to talk about I talk about or else I stay 
at home. It was my troubles as I was 
goin’ to make a clean high breast of, Mrs. 
Lathrop, and I’ll lay any odds as by the 
time I get through you’ll have little feel- 
in’ to sleep in you. The Lord says ‘To 
him who hath shall be given,’ and I’ve 
been just achin’ to give it to you for 
these many days. You’ve always been 
poor, but you’ve never seemed to mind; 
now I’m poor (yes, Mrs. Lathrop, jump 
if you like’—for Mrs. Lathrop had 
started in surprise—“but it’s so) and I 
mind; I mind very much, I mind all up 
and down and kitty-cornered crossways, 
and if I keep on gettin’ poor, Lord have 
mercy on you, for I shall certainly not be 
able to look on calmly at no great amount 
of rockin’.” 

Mrs. Lathrop stared widely — and 
gasped openly. Susan continued: 

“Tt all began with Mr. Kimball and his 
gettin’ the fever of speckilation. Mr. 
Kimball said he thought he’d rather get 
rich quick than not get rich at all. That 
was the way he put it and it sounded so 
sensible *t I felt to agree. Then he begin 
to unfold how (he had the newspaper in 
his hand), and as soon as he was unfolded 
I read the advertisement. You buy two 
rubber trees and then wait two years an’ 
get fifty per cent. till you die. Well, Mrs. 
Lathrop, I went over that advertisement 
fifty times to try and see what to do and 
the more I studied it the less faith I had 
in it. The picture of the man who tended 
the trees was up on top and little pictures 
of him made a kind of pearl frame around 
the whole, and he was honest enough look- 
in’, as far as I could judge, but—I told 
Mr. Kimball—what was to guarantee us 
as he’d stick to the same job steady, an’ 
I certainly didn’t have no longin’ to buy 
a rubber tree in southeast Peru and then 
leave it to be hoed around by Tom, Dick 
and Harry. So I said ‘no’ in the end and 
then we looked up railway stocks. Mr. 
Kimball read me a list of millionaires and 
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he asked me if I wouldn’t like to be called 
‘Susan Clegg, queen of the Western Pa- 
cific-—but I’m too old to be caught by 
any such chaff, and I told him so to his 
face, and then it was that we come to his 
favorite scheme of the ‘Little Flyer in 
Wheat.” That was what he called it, and 


I must say that I think it’s a pretty good 


name, only if I 
know myself Ill 
buy wheat as never 
sets down here- 
after. 

“Well, Mrs. 
Lathrop, it took a 
deal of talkin’ and 
Mr. Kimball had 
to do a lot of fig- 
gerin’ before my 
eyes afore I was 
ready to believe 
him when he said 
as five of us could . 
goin togetherand | 
double our money 
every few days for 
a month or so. He 
showed me as what 
he was figgerin’ 
from was printed 
in plain letters and 
red ink in a city 
paper, and after a 
while I opened my 
mouth and swal- 
lowed the whole 
thing, red ink and 
all. Mr. Kimball, 
Mr. Dill, Mr. 
Shores, me, and me 
over again, was the five, and we bought 
the share right off, fully believin’ as we’d 
begin the wheat-flyin’ the same way—” 
Susan paused and set her teeth a little 
vigorously for a moment,—then: 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, that was the way 
it all begun and I can lay my hand any- 
where and swear as all my bad luck is 
founded solid on Mr. Kimball in conse- 
quence. The very day after we begun 
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with our fly instid of doublin’ he halved 
in the mornin’ paper and it seemed we’d 
got to buy him all over again or it was 
good-by Johnny. Me bein’ the only one 
with money known to be ready and idle 
they brought the paper to me to save the 
share, and I can only say, Mrs. Lathrop, 
as I wish as you could have seen their 
faces when they 
saw mine. I saw I 
was a lamb sittin’ 
among the sharks, 
but I see, too, as 
I'd have to come 
to time and I got 
the money and 
then we set down 
—Mr. Dill. Mr. 
Shores and me— 
to figger on how 
much of the share 
was mine on the 
new deal. It struck 
‘me, and it strikes 
’ ‘me now, and it 
always will strike 
me, as any one as 
owns two-fifths of 
a thing and then 
buys the whole 
thing over again 
owns seven-fifths 
of it from then on, 
but Mr. Dill had 
the face to tell me 
to my face as it 
wa’n’t so at all. 
He figgered the 
share at 100 and 
us paid down at 
50 and me all together as aggravatin’ up 
to 45, and I could only sit starin’ and 
stark ravin’ dumb to see where he would 
come out after that. I didn’t say nothin’ 
of what I felt to him or Mr. Shores, for 
the very good reason as I wanted to save 
all my feelin’s for Mr. Kimball, but I tell 
you that a volcano gettin’ itself made in 
the beginnin’ is floatin’ lily-pads beside the 
inside of me tkat hour. 
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“I went downtown that afternoon and 
I aired myself pretty thoroughly over 
the whole town, I can assure you. Mr. Al- 
len said I’d better pocket my loss andJgive 
up dabblin’ in stocks, but I didn’t see no 
great sense in what he said. I didn’t have 
nothin’ to pocket, everything was gone,— 
and so far as dabblin’ goes I wa’n’t dab- 
blin’, I was in up to my nose. But Mr. 
Kimball come out as brassy as a bass- 
drum and showed me a picture of wheat 
layin’ on his back in bed takin’ a tonic 
with four doctors doin’? up his room work 
for him. The doctors was all millionaires 
on that stock list of railroads, and I 
counted on their knowin’ what they were 
givin’ him, so I come home quite a little 
easier, and that night I slept like a ton 
of hay. But the next day!—my Lord 
alive, you remember the next day, don’t 
you, Mrs. Lathrop, and it must have been 
arsenic as them four had put in his bottle, 
for I was up in the garret makin’ a this- 
tle-down pillow and there come Ed tearin’ 
up on his bicycle to tell me as I must 
stick in ten dollars more on a margin. 
‘On a what?’ I hollered from the window. 
‘On a margin,’ he hollered from under the 
porch. Well, really, Mrs. Lathrop, I do 
believe if he hadn’t been under the porch 
I would have throwed something down on 
him. My, but I was mad! I come down 
that garret-ladder like a greased pan and 
I tied my bonnet on and walked straight 
in on Mr. Kimball. That was one time as 
he did very little jokin’, and in the end 


he put in five of the ten himself and then- 


we both sat down and tried to figger out 
as to how much of that share we each 
owned. I will confess as takin’ down 
stoves was lookin’ out of the window be- 
side that job, and in the end he made out 
as that if the share was worth the whole 
of itself I’d own half, but bein’ worth 
only what had happened to it there wasn’t 
the half in the whole. So I come home 
and dreamed nothin’ but nightmares 
runnin’ wildly up and down me.” 

“You know what happened next !—it 
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was the next mornin’, and I was makin’ 
bread with a very heavy dough when Ed 
come bouncin’ in for three dollars more 
margin. Well, I honestly thought I’d 
bu’st. I blazed up so quick and so sudden 
that Ed fell back agin the table, and then 
I shook till the window rattled. It was a 
good minute before I could speak and 
when I spoke, I may in truth remark, 
Mrs. Lathrop, that I never spoke plainer 
nor firmer in my life-—‘Edward Andrews’ 
—TI says—‘Edward Andrews, you paddle 
yourself right back to Mr. Kimball and 
tell him that my patienee is very short 
and is gettin’ shorter each minute, and 
you may just casually mention that I 
ain’t got no more money to margin with 
not now and not ever. If a thing as I’ve 
paid nigh to eight-fifths for is shrunk to 
less than half of itself Mr. Dill and Mr. 
Shores can margin for it now on—I’m 
done.’ And I was done, too—but I never 
bargained on what came next!—Mr. 
Kimball traded that share in wheat for 
two in a Refrigerator Trust and never 
even so much as sneezed to me, and I will 
say, Mrs. Lathrop, as I consider that the 
Bible sayin’ ‘Honor among thieves’ ought 
to apply to me just as much as to any 
one else. And there I went into the city 
as unsuspectin’ as a can brimful of but- 
termilk and bought a paper to read com- 
in’? home on the cars, and what should I 
unfold but wheat runnin’? up a ladder | 
along with a bull to get out of the way of 
a lot of wild-lookin’ lambs! The ladder- 
rungs was numbered and I was sharp 
enough to see as these numbers was money 
and that wheat had one leg safe on 110; 
so I kited home to sell out—and it was 
then I learned about the Refrigerator ! 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop!—well, Mrs. 
Lathrop, what do you think was my feel- 
in’s then?—I tell you boilin’ lava and In- 
dia’s sunny strand wasn’t hotter than 
me that minute. Me—the backbone of 
the whole thing and sold out like I was a 
mummy while I was in town buying darn- 
in’-cotton !”? 
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Miss Clegg shifted her weight to the 
other foot and drew a long, fresh breath. 
“Mr. Kimball and me has never been 
the same since,” she continued with 
warmth,—“we had enough to make us 
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up toward spring, and the-day it burnt 
wheat was sittin’ on 140, kissin’ his hand 
to the new crop.” 

“But Mr. 
Lathrop. 


Kim—” interposed Mrs. 


Hy 


DO YOU THINK ANY ONE BUT THE BLACKSMITH WOULD HAVE BLAMED ME? 


different, Heaven knows, for from that 
day on misfortune has just dogged and 
rabbited me, I know. The winter was so 
cold that the only way the Refrigerator 
Trust could come out even was to burn 


“Oh, well, of course, havin? Mr. Shores 
fail right opposite brightened everything 
for him—I’d smile myself if any one was 
to fail right opposite me, and I said just 
that very thing to Mr. Shores the morn- 
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in’ after. I says,—I says, ‘Mr. Shores, 
you must consider that this is a world of 
ups and downs and that if you don’t like 
to fail your failure is makin’ Mr. Kim- 
ball happy and your loss will be his 
credit.’ But Mr. Shores was too busy to 
talk, so I bought two skewers to encourage 
him and come out, and within a week I 
found to my sorrow as I was pretty un- 
pleasantly near to a mark-down sale my- 
self.” 

“It was—” observed Mrs. Lathrop 
sadly. 

“Yes,” said her friend, “that’s just 
when it was,—that very self-same week. 
I was in the square listenin’ to Gran’ma 
Mullins everlastin’? tale of woe over Hi- 
ram and Lucy and up come the black- 
smith with a tale of woe for myself. Now, 
Mrs. Lathrop, you know me and you've 
known me a long time and you’ve heard 
me tell this a good many times and yet I 
want to ask you one time more,—do you 
think any one but the blacksmith and Mr. 
Dill would ever have blamed me for the 
crick’s washing out back of the black- 
smith’s and lettin’ the anvil and the hind 
legs of Mr. Dill’s horse slide out sudden? 
Of course, I own the blacksmith shop and 
of course I rent it, but—as I told him and 
Mr. Dill both that very day—nobody 
can’t rent common sense nor yet keep 
track of men’s washouts and horses’ hind 
legs. I knowed all the time I was walkin’ 
towards the crick that it was goin’ to be 
a bad business, but I never expected to 
see nothin’ as looked like Mr. Dill’s horse 
and I never again shall hope to see noth- 
in’ as “ll look like Mr. Dill’s looks as he 
looked at the horse. Not as his horse 
wasn’t worth lookin’ at either. His legs 
had gone out behind so far and so unex- 
pected that it seemed like he couldn’t get 
them high enough and close enough to 
suit him, and he just stood there drawin’ 
them up alternative for all the world like 
a fly on fly-paper. Mr. Dill said he felt 
like if his horse wasn’t ever goin’ to be 
able to hist his legs no quicker’n than that 
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he’d have to have damages, and at that 
word I nigh to sat right down. I tell you 
what, Mrs. Lathrop, Mr. Weskin has bred 
this damage idea too deep into this town 
for any comfort. It’s got to where it’s 
better to hurt yourself most any way 
than to damage some one else only a little. 
I wouldn’t take the chances of sayin’ 
‘shoo’ to a hen on a slippery mornin’, 
and things has come to a pretty pass 
when you’ve got to consider a hen’s back- 
slidin’s. Such bein’ the case I felt 
more’n a little troubled when Mr. Dill 
said damages, but I tried to look on the 
bright side, and I told him that it seemed 
to me that a proper-minded horse would 
have hauled in his legs when he felt him- 
self slippin’ in half. Mr. Dill said his 
horse unfortunately couldn’t see with his 
tail and was also brought up to consider 
anvils as solid. I answered as all I could 
say was as it was a great pity as his horse 
wasn’t built enough like the rest of the 
world to have better hindsight than fore- 
sight,—and then I looked at the anvil in 
the crick—and then I come home.” 

“And that—” said Mrs. Lathrop, 
sadly. 

“Yes, that very night!—it was that 
very night that the lightnin’ struck my 
house ;”—Susan halted a moment to turn 
and look at the house—“I never will see 
why the lightnin’ had to strike my house, 
Mrs. Lathrop, with yours so handy right 
next door ; but it, did strike it—and me in- 
side sleepin’ the sleep of the nigh to pov- 
erty-stricken and done-up, and never as 
much as dreamin’ of bein’ woke by a brick 
bouncin’ out of my own flesh and blood 
stove-hole. My heavens alive, what a 
night that was, and even if nothin’ catched 
fire everything in kingdom come rained in, 
and when mornin’ come and I see what a 
small hole it was after all I wouldn’t ever 
have believed it if you’d swore it till the 
week after doomsday.” 

‘And then—” said Mrs. Lathrop, sym- 
pathetically. 

Yes, and then come the roof-mendin’. 
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I never can feel to blame myself there be- 
cause I didn’t want to pay no carpenter, 
and you know yourself, Mrs. Lathrop, as 
it looked just as easy to get up on that 
roof as to fall off any other. I hung the 
shingles around my neck and put the 
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AND THEN YOU SAW ME TRYING TO GET TO THE HAMMER 


nails in my mouth and the hammer down 
my back, and then I went up the lattice 
and got over the little window on to the 
ridge-pole. You know, Mrs. Lathrop, 
how simple it all seemed from the ground, 
and I was to just sit edgeways from the 
end of the peak right along up to the 
hole, but you’ve heard me remark afore 
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and I will now remark again as no one 
on the ground has any notion of ridge- 
poles as they really are. A ridge-pole 
from the ground, Mrs. Lathrop, looks 
like it couldn’t be fell off, but from itself 
it feels like it couldn’t be stuck on to, and 
I thought I’d swallow the last one of them 
nails gaspin’ afore I got to the hole. You 
saw me tryin’ to get to the hole, Mrs. 
Lathrop, and then you saw me tryin’ to 
get to the hammer. I thought I’d go 
somersettin’ head over heels afore I got it 
fished out and then there wasn’t no place 
to lay it down! 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, I never shall be 
able to look back on that day and hour 
without a cold conscience. It was cer- 
tainly a awful time. I took a nail out of 
my mouth and a 
shingle off my neck 
and made ready to 
begin. I took the 
hammer and—just 
then—I looked down 
—and if there wasn’t 
the minister and his 
wife just turnin’ in 
my gate! 

“Well, of course, 
that came nigh to 
endin’ me ever ’n’ 
ever! No Christian 
would ever dream of 
answering her front 
door bell from her 
back ridge-pole, and 
I never was one to do 
nothin’ as folks could 
talk of. I see it was 
do or die right then 
or there and I made 
a quick slide for the 
porch roof. You know what happened, 
and I never have felt to forgive the min- 
ister, even if it wasn’t him as drove that 
unexpected nail in my roof. Mrs. Lath- 
rop, we’ve spoke of this afore, and I’ve 
said then, and I'll say now, that in spite 
of my likin’ for you, no one as rocks for- 
ever on a cushion can be able to even sur- 
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mise what it is to slide quick over a un- 
expected nail, and so it was only natural 
that even in the first hour I never looked 
for anything from you but Pond’s Ex- 
tract. But I may remark further—for 
it’s right you should know—that noth- 
in’ in my whole life ever rasped me worse 
the wrong way. of my hair than to watch 
you rockin’ that fortnight that I had my 
choice to stand up or go to bed, and even 
in bed I had to get up and get out if I 
wanted to turn over. Mr. Shores told 
Mrs. Macy as probably it was the sun as 
had drawed that nail, and all I can say is 
that I hope if it was the sun and he ever 
takes it into his head to draw another of 
my nails, that he’ll either draw it com- 
pletely out or leave it completely in, for I 
know as I never want to come down from 
another ridge-pole by way of another nail 
—not while I’m alive anyhow.” 

A short pause and a long sigh. Mrs. 
Lathrop sighed, too. 

“Then come the bill from the carpen- 
ter and from young Doctor Brown, and 
for raisin’ the anvil, and I was hardly 
onto my legs before Mr. Dill’s horse quit 
his hind ones. Mr. Weskin was up and 
doin’ as usual and advised bringin’ a 
joint suit with the blacksmith for the an- 
vil and me for the crick, but even if I 
was helpless the blacksmith wa’n’t goin’ 
to be sued if he could do anything else, 
and he brung Mr. Dill up to see if we 
couldn’t arbitrate ourselves. Mr. Dill’s 
always been very nice to me, but that 
wheat-fly made him so mad to be paid 
something by somebody that it took the 
blacksmith and me and four glasses of 
root beer to bring him to reason. In the 
end he said if the blacksmith would shoe 
everything he owned till it died and if I 
would put up Lucy’s currants till I died 
that he’d call them two legs straight. We 
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wrote a paper and signed it and I went to 
bed, and seemed like my trials was cer- 
tainly more than any mortal could stand 
under, particularly when you consider 
that a good deal of the time I hadn’t 
been able to sit down. 

“TI don’t see why any one should be sur- 
prised over me lookin’ worried. It says 
in the Bible that if you and Mohamet 
ain’t on the mountain you’re bound to 
have the mountain and Mohamet both on 
you, and I must say I believe it’s true. 
I’ve had to take the ten dollars as I never 
touch, and the ten as I never will touch, 
and the ten as I never will touch so help 
me heaven—and spend ’em all. And I 
don’t know what I am goin’ to do now, 
I’m sure. Bein’ yourself, Mrs. Lathrop, 
you can’t in reason be expected to under- 
stand what it is to me to have no one but 
you to turn to. You’ve got your good 
points, but you ain’t no hand to have 
ideas nor yet to advise. I’ve been slow in 
comin’ to that view of you, but I’ve got to 
jt at last, and got over it, and I’m walk- 
in’ alone now on the further side.” 

Mrs. Lathrop looked apologetic, but 
remained tritely silent. Susan backed 
away from the fence. 

“It’s gettin’ damp,” she said, “you’ve 
got rheumatism anyway, so you don’t care 
if you take cojd, but I ain’t very anxious 
to, and so I think we’d ought to go in.” 

Mrs. Lathrop nodded, and turned to 


“I hope I haven’t made you feel un- 
easy, Mrs. Lathrop,” Susan said, as she 
also turned, “you know me well enough to 
know as if I come to starvation it would 
never be nothin’ but a joy to me to see 
you starve with me.” 

Mrs. Lathrop nodded. 

Susan nodded. 

And thus they parted for the night. 


(To be continued) 


WENTY 

thousand 
new cases of 
consumption come to the great Southwest 
every year. From all parts of the North, 
the East and the Middle West they begin, 
as soon as the mild days of autumn give 
place to frost and snow, to flock hither- 
ward in the belief that the disease from 
which they suffer will yield, speedily or 
slowly, but surely, to the milder climate 
which they know awaits them here. 

A few come well prepared, having been 
carefully examined by conscientious, skill- 
ful physicians, under whose care they had 
placed themselves when health was first at- 
tacked. These know what to expect; they 
hunt out immediately some equally skillful 
local physician, and on his advice they se- 
lect the environment which is best suited 
for the individual case. Some have been 
led to come by the example of friends, or 
by the suggestion rather than the expert 
advice of the family doctor, and although 
trusting largely to their own judgment, 
they exercise a judicious watch over them- 
selves and follow the dictates of reason 
and common sense. But the vast majority 
of those who come have had no accurate 
diagnosis made at home; they avoid or 
ignore advice of any kind; they know 
nothing of the place, nothing of the es- 
sentials of a cure; they disregard or dis- 
card all requirements of treatment, and 
throw themselves helter-skelter, willy-nilly 
upon poor, long-suffering nature, reck- 
lessly deluding themselves into the belief 
that all will be well within a few, or, at 
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most, a few more 
months, now that 
they have reached 
that panacea for every ill, a good climate. 

What becomes of these unfortunate 
twenty thousand victims to tuberculosis 
and to their own recklessness? No one can 
tell with exactness. They are wanderers, 
the Arabs of the great Southwest, moving 
from place to place, having no home, no 
occupation, many of them but very little 
money. Some stay to get well, or at least 
to regain health enough to become perma- 
nent residents ; some, denying the efficacy 
of climate, go home to linger a while 
among friends until exhausted by their 
weary search for health and worn out by 
the disease, they die pitiful sacrifices to 
consumption. But a fearful proportion of 
these twenty thousand dic here, away from 
home, strangers in a strange land, not al- 
ways surrounded by even the simplest 
comforts, often in poverty, coughing 
their lives away, a burden to themselves, 
an expense to their friends, a care upon 
the charity of the community into which 
fate has thrown them. 

Twelve thousand of these twenty thou- 
sand consumptives die within the year. 
This is only a guess, but its accuracy can 
not be denied, and if it errs, it is on the 
side of moderation. Certainly it is not an 
exaggerated guess. But it is impossible 
to obtain or even to compile accurate sta- 
tistics about them. They are free-will 
agents and do not enroll themselves easily 
in mortality reports. The boards of 
health have no means of keeping track of 
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these immigrants; the hospitals have 
trustworthy records, but native inmates 
are not segregated from strangers, and 
“place of birth” conveys no hint of the 
length of time a patient may have been 
here. And, moreover, many of them have 
just strength enough to return home— 
North or East—so that death does not oc- 
cur in the Southwest. Only by asking 
questions can the truth be found out. The 
sisters of charity at the doors of the hos- 
pital will tell of the distress and misery 
that it is their daily task to soften; 
nurses’ stories will help to reach this re- 
sult ; even the Salvation Army lassies con- 
tribute from their fund of experience, but 
it is to the physicians on the spot that one 
instinctively turns to discover the true 
state of things. 

I asked a thoughtful, conscientious man 
whether any of these consumptives died. 
“Die! did you say? They used to get well 
when they came in time, but now over 
sixty per cent. of them die sooner or later. 
They don’t take care of themselves; they 
won’t let us take care of them very long, 
and they are a burden to us, a harm to the 
community and often a discredit to the 
doctors who sent them here and who should 
have known better.” 

“They are fools, fools,” said another 
doctor of high standing and large ex- 
perience. “Fools and crazy,” he added. 
Then he walked the floor in his anger at 
the folly and ignorance of many of those 
who come, as well as of those who sent 
them. “Why do they leave home? Don’t 
they know any better? Do they think that 
climate will cure everything, or that we 
have nothing to do but to look after them, 
give them advice which they will not fol- 
low, pay their bills when they have no 
money and bury them when they are dead? 
I’m getting so hard-hearted that I won’t 
give my time to lungers any more: I don’t 
collect two cents on the dollar of the 
charges I make. Yet they still come, and 
we can do nothing for most of them ex- 
cept to help them die.” 
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“What is a lunger?”’ I asked of another 
physician in another city. “Don’t you 
know yet,” he answered, “and have been 
here two weeks? A lunger is a health- 
seeker,” he continued; “the latter phrase 
is somewhat gentler than lunger, but it 
means the same thing. A lunger is a per- 
son who catches cold in the North and 
comes out here to get rid of it. It’s gen- 
erally tuberculosis, though, but at first the 
word frightens them. After a time they 
get accustomed to it and then are rather 
proud of it, and—haven’t you noticed?— 
on the train, in the street cars, at the ho- 
tel, in the bar-room and barber-shop peo- 
ple ask whether so and so is a lunger, and 
then they begin to discuss themselves and 
each other. Most of the strangers you 
meet are lungers, but they all have con- 
sumption and think they are going to get 
well on climate.” 

So from one source and another I 
gathered illuminating information to show 
how little attention has hitherto been 
given to the relationship between tuber- 
culosis and climate. 

But let me pause just a moment to give 
examples of what happens through igno- 
rance, carelessness or design on the part 
of the Northern doctor. They are not un- 
usual or extraordinary examples. I give 
only six. I could collect sixty. Nearly 
every person you may meet can duplicate 
the narrative, but one does not differ much 
from the other except as to the varying 
causes which hastened each sufferer into 
the unknown. 

A young school teacher from Washing- 
ton, D. C., was sent by her physician to 
spend the winter South. She might teach, 
perhaps, for three or four months, and _ 
then she could return home for the summer 
and retake her old place North when the 
winter came. She arrived South worn out: 
she lived four weeks and dicd a skeleton; 
surely not cured by climate. 

A bright young lad from Illinois, whose 
father was very wealthy, was ordered by 
the best skill obtainable to hurry South so 
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that the climate might cure him. He died 
within three weeks of his arrival, con- 
sumed by tuberculosis. 

A boy from one of the big cities of 
Iowa was sent to the Southwest and died 
on a stretcher at the doctor’s door. Of 
course he would have died at home, but 
why order him away, among strangers? 
Why shorten his life by the long, hard 
Journey when death was inevitable? 

A poor little German tailor from In- 
diana descended from the train at one of 
the smaller cities of the Southwest, carry- 
ing his emaciated and helpless wife in his 
arms. Hither he had brought her by the 
greatest sacrifice of everything he had, by 
borrowing from his friends, by help of 
every kind, promising himself and her the 
blessing of recovery if only they could 
reach “that climate.” He said to his fel- 
low passengers that he must find work 
soon to support them while his wife was 
getting well, and he added naively that he 
had only ten dollars in his pocket. She 
died. What became of him only heaven 
knows; ten dollars won’t go far in this 
climate. 

An ambitious young woman from Ohio 
rejoiced to feel that she was at last in the 
Southwest, where she could be cured im- 
mediately. She had been advised to exer- 
cise, to keep out of doors; so she at once 
started to run up hill—not to lose a mo- 
ment’s time. She died with hemorrhage 
within six hours of her arrival, a victim 
of the pursuit of climate. 

The sister of a physician in Minnesota 
was sent to the Southwest. More from 
friendship than because of any supposed 
need for professional aid, he asked a doc- 
tor there to call on this sister and give an 
opinion, especially as to how soon she 
would recover. “Your sister is dying,” tel- 


egraphed the local man. “You lic,” came , 


back the telegraphic answer. “Come and 
see for yourself,” was the second message, 
to which the brother responded in person 
only just in time to find her in her last 
gasp, and then to carry her body in a cof- 
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fin back to the home she had left a few 
wecks before. : 

Isn’t it about time for the general pub- 
lic to know what tuberculosis—consump- 
tion—really is? 

The tubercle bacillus is the cause, and 
the disease is infectious; that is, can be 
conveyed directly or indirectly from one 
individual to another. It invades every or- 
gan and tissue of the body and can be ac- 
quired at any period of life. Infants are 
very susceptible to it, but in them the 
lungs usually escape while other parts 
succumb. Old persons are comparatively 
immune. Early adult life offers the great- 
est danger, but it is stated by investi- 
gators who have examined human dead 
bodies with modern methods, that each one 
of us has at some earlier age been attacked 
in some structure, although only a healed 
scar is left to bear witness to this univer- 
sality of the disease. This healed scar also 
demonstrates that tuberculosis can be 
cured. 

When the disease shows itself in the 
adult the lungs most frequently suffer, 
and then it is called consumption. Tuber- 
culosis is the cause of over one-eighth of 
the deaths in the United States. In the 
East the proportion has been slowly in- 
creasing, keeping step with the growth 
and overcrowding of our large cities. 

But still there is the lament that con- 
sumption runs in the family! This is not 
so! To be sure there may be a delicate con- 
stitution, yet the germ is not inherited ; it 
is the iniquity of the environment that 
runs in the family. Far better have the 
tendency to consumption and live in the 
open than be of robust constitution and be 
obliged to absorb the impurities from the 
saturation of a tenement-house. 

All the efforts of those who are heart 
and soul in the struggle against the in- 
roads of tuberculosis are directed toward 
the suppression of the slums; toward the 
destruction of every old focus of disease 
in our cities; toward the replacement of 
them by clean, well-lighted and well-ven- 
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tilated dwelling places ; toward the spread 
of the idea that, before the requirements 
of nature are satisfied, there must be given 
to each person the proper and full amount 
of fresh air; toward preaching the gospel 
that every dark corner—whether in the 
tenement or in the farm-house or in the 
palace—every old blanket or carpet which 
catches dust and moisture, is a hiding- 
place for disease ; and that until we clean 
or destroy the last, and let fresh air circu- 
late freely into the first, we dare not say 
that any death was due directly to the will 
of God. 

It must be here stated, and it is of vital 
importance to an understanding of the 
disease, that there are three stages of con- 
sumption. 

Patients in the first stage do not show 
many or any signs of it; they have a cold 
which can not be got rid of, a cough which 
hangs on, a bronchitis which makes them 
short of breath, and they are so run down 
in health that they can’t tell what is the 
matter! The germs may or may not be 
discovered, although they are surely there, 
but the lungs show no signs, and only the 
skill derived from experience will detect 
the true condition. And yct this is the 
most important stage of all, and to take it 
in time will, with reasonable certainty, 
lead to victory, so that the patient need 
devote only months to a cure. 

Patients in the second stage do not 
necessarily look much worse or feel much 
worse than in the first, but by this time the 
lungs show physical signs, there is fever 
and there may have been some hemor- 
rhage. These cases necd great care: they 
may be cured, however, by patience, per- 
severance and the determination to remain 
away from the harsh North, which is the 
same as saying that they must stay per- 
manently in the more salubrious South- 
west. 

Patients in the ‘third stage are almost 
bedfast. They betray their condition to 
every one. They should not leave home, or 
if they insist on doing so, it should be to 
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go to a nearby sanitarium, where life may 
be prolonged; but a cure must not be ex- 
pected nor ever promised. 

How many million dollars’ worth of 
drugs do you suppose have been swallowed 
in the vain hope of curing consumption? 
How many more million dollars’ worth are 
to-day swallowed, in the endeavor to reach 
the tuberculosis nest through the stomach ! 
Ask the doctor who still puts his trust in 
drugs, or who hopes against hope that 
some new chemical combination may reach 
the diseased spot; ask the patent medi- 
cine man himself—they will tell you. 

And then ask the conscientious scientific 
student “What is the treatment for tuber- 
culosis?” and he will say, “Rest, food, 
pure dry air.” 

Drugs may do something, of course, 
for-they often act as a whip, or they clean 
the system, or they induce needed sleep, 
but drugs are only temporary makeshifts 
for the individual, and no drug or pre- 
pared formula can ever substitute the ab- 
solute essentials of nature. 

It is difficult to say which of this triad 
—rest, food, pure air—is the most im- 
portant, as each is of such vital necessity 
in the treatment, in the effort to stop the 
encroachment of disease, and in the still 
harder task of reducing the virulence of 
the germ, to kill it so that the patient may 
be said to be free from infection—to be 
cured. 

Rest is necessary to an inflamed lung 
(nothing is to be gained by discussing 
any form of tuberculosis outside the 
lung). Rest from exciting, exhausting 
effort. This docs not mean in all cases ab- 
solute rest in bed with a trained nurse, but 
it does emphatically mean rest so that the 
lungs are not required to do more than 
they can properly do. It does not mean 
horseback riding, nor mountain climbing, 
nor late hours, nor social indulgence: but 
it does imply a calm, quiet, peaceable, reg- 
ular day and night, so that the lungs may 
do their allotted duty in comfort, with the 
clinical thermometer standing guard as 
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policeman to order more rest if the body 
temperature goes up, or to allow greater 
freedom of movement and occupation if 
the body temperature remains at normal 
the whole day through. The state of the 
body temperature is the best guide for 
the amount and character of the rest re- 
quired. 

Food is necessary—milk, eggs, bread, 
meat, fresh fruit and vegetables, fat and 
sugar—anything and everything that the 
individual patient can digest in comfort. 
But food does not mean whisky, nor any- 
thing to tempt a weary palate into getting 
provisions down the throat. Good food 
must be obtained; yet the only test of its 
efficacy toward cure is the body weight. 
If the weight decreases the patient is los- 


ing ground; if he or she gain in weight, | 


the food is building such a resistance that 
—in a pleasant paradox—the germs find 
themselves starving! 

And then we come to the great factor 
of fresh, pure, dry air. Two generations 
ago it was thought that this was nearly 
unattainable except in some far-away 
Eden described by a few explorers, 
reached only over a rocky way after un- 
told hardships. No one dared suppose 
that pure fresh air could be found near at 
home, no matter where that home might 
be. One generation ago experience was 
supposed to have taught that the East 
had no pure air to spare for consumptives ; 
that perhaps in Florida, or to a small ex- 
tent along the Gulf coast, some extra, 
well-prepared air might be found, but 
that, after all, the genuine article could 
be obtained only in California or in the 
great Southwest! California at that time 
bid for consumptives. The Southwest 
boasted that consumption could not live 
within its borders, because the sufferer 
from it recovered always. The whole 
trans-Missouri area held out its pitying 
arms to the invalid and said: ‘Please 
come to us; this is the climate for con- 
sumptives; here you can get climate like 
manufactured ice, so much at your door 
each morning and guaranteed pure.” 
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And so we have been long under the 
yoke of this thought that fresh air was 
synonymous with climate. 

What is climate, anyway? Only the to- 
tality of the weather; nothing more. The 
weather for to-day may be rainy or clear, 
hot or cold, windy or calm; the climate 
may be wet or dry, full of sunshine or 
clouds, noted for its rough or its regular 
winds, or it may be still, the atmosphere 
varied only by the transition from day to 
night. The weather of a ccrtain climate 
may be more suitable the year round for 
out-of-door life, or it may be so damp 
(full of moisture) on occasions that the 
lungs and skin have harder work to dis- 
pose of the body’s water through evapora- 
tion. There may be too much fog or too 
much dust, so that breathing is not easy; 
or an otherwise fine climate may be at too 
high an altitude or too close to the tropics 
for comfort. But climate docs not neces- 
sarily mean pure air, nor is the purest air 
always to be obtained in the so-called best 
climate. 

Therefore, we are to-day learning the 
truth that there is no particular climate 
for consumption. Wherever can be found 
pure air,—the less moisture in it the bet- 
ter,—there will the sufferer from tubercu- 
losis be able to fight his disease—some- 
times to a successful finish—if he can at 
the same time obtain the proper rest and 
food. 

Two generations ago this doctrine 
would have been hooted at as the delusion 
of a madman, yet it is the truth. The 
mountain sanatoria of Switzerland, the 
pine woods of Prussia, of Canada and of 
New York, the ice fields of Alaska bear 
witness to it. Tuberculosis is stopped by 
the pure air of all these varied climates ; 
and it has been accident far more than de- 
sign, experience far more than theory, that 
found this out. One generation ago the 
whole Southwest would have been at the 
North with the picturesque Bowie or Colt, 
had any one dared openly to assert, much 
less to insist on, such a pernicious doc- 
trine, but to-day those who are seriously 
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studying the facts feel compelled to ac- 
knowledge the truth of it, while the advo- 
cates of climate per se are beginning to 
say,—nay, are eager to have us under- 
stand,—that their climate is not every- 
thing, that it won’t work miracles, and 
that there are some cases of consumption 
that their glorious climate will not cure; 
and,—what a change!—there are to be 
heard protests, here feeble, there vigorous, 
against the unhappy habit long ago 
planted by the Southwest, now firmly 
rooted in the North and East, of sending 
all sorts and conditions of tuberculous pa- 
tients by tens, by thousands, by tens of 
thousands into that climate to be cured. 

It is not implied that the rough, damp 
climate of Maine or Michigan is as good 
as the soft, balmy, dry, sunshiny climate 
of California or New Mexico. No, in- 
deed ; it means only that pure air is not re- 
stricted to the Rocky Mountains, and that 
merely to dump a disease into a climate is 
as bad as to drown the Duke of Clarence 
in his butt of Malmsey. Death follows 
just the same. Nor is it to be misunder- 
stood that the uplands of the great South- 
west have not as fine a climate as there is to 
be found anywhere. Surely no one can 
deny that there are more sunny days in the 
year here than in almost any similar area ; 
less moisture in the air; greater freedom 
for out-of-door life. But the climate is not 
perfect ; there are days of cloud and rain, 
wintry days of cold and damp; there is 
sometimes snow; there is occasionally a 
tempest of dust. Or the altitude in one 
place may compel the heart to work too 
hard. However examined, no spot will be 
found free from some defect. Old settlers 
may be met who declare that they came 
West fifteen or thirty years ago and are 
still alive, perhaps even well. This is a 
fact, of course. But they do not tell how 
many others who came here at the same 
time have since died, neither will they al- 
ways be frank enough to add that they 
themselves—the cured ones—dare not go 
back home. Is it the climate that cured 
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them, or was it the possibility that they 
could and did live out of doors more days 
of the year there than they had before 
been able to do? 

This is no attempt to belittle climate. 
Thank God, there are climates such as the 
great Southwest offers in various areas of 
our earth; but the time has come to put an 
end to the confusion of climate with pure 
air, to erase the error almost universally 
accepted that the health-seeker must al- 
ways abandon his own home at great ex- 
pense of time, money or business in order 
to find what he so fondly supposes will be 
a climate that by some mysterious quality 
can restore him completely to health, re- 
turn to him his strength, and permit him, 
after a reasonable time, to journey back 
again better equipped for work than when 
he began his—holiday. 

And what is the Great Southwest? I 
made the mistake when I first entered the 
region of supposing that this was only a 
general term and that its boundaries were 
elastic, or rather adjustable to one’s tastes 
and geographic imagination; but this is 
not at all in accordance with the facts. 
Southern California is not within its con- 
fines; that region is on the Pacific slope. 
Colorado is shut out; she belongs to the 
western area of our country. Neither may 
the Mexican Gulf portion nor the eastern 
section of Texas be included; these are 
nominally part of the Mississippi Vallev. 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory do not 
partake of the same geologic or atmos- 
pheric conditions. Therefore, in speaking 
of the Great Southwest, over which there 
is a climate that for the purpose of our 
discussion presents the characteristics 
suitable for residence of the tuberculous, I 
mean that territory beginning at Laredo 
on the Rio Grande, bounded on the east 
by San Antonio, the Colorado and Red 
Rivers, on the north by the Texas and 
New Mexico state lines and on the west by 
the Rocky Mountains. It includes the 
western half of Texas, all of New Mexico 
and Arizona, a slice of Nevada, the east- 
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ern mountain slope of Southern Califor- 
nia, and, I might add, the Rio Grande 
drainage of Old Mexico. 

All over the Great Southwest there are 
cities and towns, some of ten thousand or 
more inhabitants, some of three thousand 
or more, a few scarcely larger than ham- 
lets. Some have a history running three 
hundred years back; some date to the in- 
vasion of the railroad in the eighties ; the 
newest of them have been born within the 
last few years. The altitude varies from 
eight thousand feet to nearly sea level. 
Most of them have a good climate, rela- 
tively dry, with plenty of sunshine. 

A table shows better, perhaps, the con- 
ditions of these places as compared with 
each other, and if the reader is enough in- 
terested, he may compare these with simi- 
lar data concerning his own residence city 
or neighborhood. 

Here is to be found fresh pure air in 
plenty, enough to fill all the lungs of all 
the people in the United States. There is 
climate to spare, and each place is 
healthy ; the contiguous and surrounding 
territory is healthy, whether of hill, 
mountain or plain. 
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given; in one city in the list thirty degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit, has been touched, 
but the zero is not reached every year; it is 
but once or twice reached during any win- 
ter, and the thermometer will stay so low 
only a few minutes or hours, as a rule. 
Moreover, it is then a dry, bracing cold, 
and any one properly protected may go 
about in comfort, or may even sleep out of 
doors, under reasonable precautions. The 
normal temperature does not mean the 
average for any one year, but that esti- 
mated for a peried of years; nor does it 
imply that there are so many days below 
this normal and so many above. As a rule 
the daytime temperature is about the nor- 
mal the whole year through. But the 
climate in winter is seldom balmy, never 
tropical, and one must not imagine that 
ice and snow are unknown, nor that fires 
are unnecessary. Far otherwise; a fire is 
essential, unless the native habit is copied 
of shivering comfortless until el buen Dios 
gives the sun again. The maximum tem- 
perature is often touched during many 
afternoons in summer. The humidity 
should be noticed. 

The wind, amount and velocity, must be 


Temperature, Fahr. 


City Population eg pe ae syeey 
“ Max.| Min. | Normal eh i er cent. 
Ag). = = en 6,000 7,000 90 0 49 14.3 45.5 
Oe ee eee 7,000 6,400 95 | —10 50 19.0 50.0 
Albuquerque...........- 10,000 4,950 100 0 55 7.5 40.0 
Fort Bayard (Silver City) 3,000 6,040 95 5 55 14.0 14.0 
BR PAGO Fao des eve ls oes 25,000 3,765 100 | —10 63 9.5 39.0 
Say BWtORIO i: 6 cess 5. 60,000 701 98 —15 67 28.0 67.0 
"EIRMOM aia ia. ts 010s 10,000 2,390 110 | —15 65 10.0 40 0 
Po Sea ae 3,000 6,907 90 | —10 50 145 * 
* Not obtainable. 


Note This is the first time such a table has been compiled, to show the relative climatic conditions 


of this large area. 


My thanks and gratitude are due to Mr. Charles E. Linney, at Santa Fé, New 


Mexico, Section Director of the Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, for his kindness and 


for the time he devoted to me. 


It is necessary, however, to explain 
these figures, else there might be a misun- 
derstanding concerning their significance. 
For example, the minimum temperature in 
certain instances may fall far below that 


studied. El Paso, San Antonio-and Albu- 
querque have strong high winds; Santa 
Fé has little or no dust; El Paso and Al- 
buquerque clouds of it. 

There is certainly no intention here to 
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assert that the Great Southwest has no 
advantages over other sections of the 
United States, or that we have made a 
mistake in sending or allowing tubercu- 
lous patients to come hither. On the con- 
trary, it is at once conceded that this area 
possesses advantages of which the rest of 
the world may well be envious. And not 
only shall I show how we have abused 
these advantages, why results have been 
so meager that scarcely fifteen to twenty 
per cent. are cured when there ought to be 
a joyous fifty to sixty per cent. of re- 
coveries ; but I shall prove that the fault 
lies not at all with nature, but with man. 
If we once interpret conditions properly, 
and wisely adjust ourselves to them, the 
reward will be a salvation of human life, 
the upbuilding of a prosperous new coun- 
try and incalculable happiness for many 
and many a heart. 
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It has been necessary to state these pre- 
ceding facts because, when known, they 


will help us to understand the mistakes 


into which we have fallen and the errors 
which we are even now continuing to 
make. We must learn fearlessly to over- 
come the confusion and to acknowledge 
our criminal carelessness of the last ten 
years, so that in the future we may turn 
to our own profit the blessings which have 
too frequently seemed a curse. 

The Great Southwest can well accept 
twenty thousand cases of tuberculosis a 
year if they come with due warrant. 
There is no need to record a death-roll of 
twelve thousand human beings a year. 
The climate will work miracles if we make 
the best of it, but we must study tubercu- 
losis, we must study climate, and we must 
study under what conditions climate will 
aid in the cure. 


(The concluding chapter of “Tuberculosis, Climate and the Great Southwest” will 
appear in Tue Reaper for February.) 
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A GORDIAN KNOT 


By Harriet Gaylord 


ITH his head bent forward to 
WY protec his face from the fierce 

blasts of wind which seemed to 
come from every possible direction, Ralph 
Holme plowed through the drifting snow 
to the small cottage whose lights were to 
him the promise of warmth, welcome, a 
good dinner, and hearty fellowship. He 
stood stamping and scraping the snow 
from his feet after he had rung the bell. 
Inside he heard the swish of skirts and 
suppressed laughter; then the door 
opened, and a slender, light-haired woman 
held out her hand. 

“Welcome, Dr. Holme! I’m so sorry I 
kept you waiting, but I had to lay aside 
my personality as cook and mix just the 
right proportions of waitress and hostess 
for my greeting. Are you well? It was so 
good of you to come in this fearful 
storm.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Eliot, thank you. Has 
your cook struck, or eloped, or what?” 

“It’s what! Robert is nearly desperate 
about it, but I insisted. It will keep the 
wolf from the door a while longer, and 
really, servants are so hopeless here. If 
he would think more of my happiness in 
sharing hard times with him, and less of 
the cold, empty splendor he fancics I used 
to love and still need as a background to 
my vanities, we’d be the happiest house- 
hold in Minnesota.” 

“I think you are that already,” said 
Holme, hanging his overcoat on the tree. 
“Why, the instant I turn the corner I be- 
gin to feel warmed and cheered, and 
ashamed of my own growling, and when I 
get inside I can’t realize that life isn’t all 
a holiday.” 

“How dear that is of you! And you 
always dress for us, though we are so in- 


formal. You deserve the Victoria Cross. 
Actually, Robert threatened to pawn his 
evening clothes the other day,—Robert! 
He’s upstairs getting into them now. 
Ruth’s train was three hours late, but 
she’s here at last. There’s a wood fire in 
the library. Come, and I'll leave you with 
her while I go back to my roast.” 

Holme followed the supple, slender wo- 
man, the poise of whose bare shoulders 
and head lent to her simple cotton frock a 
distinction more subtly suggestive of 
Parisian modistes than the struggling 
economies of the wife of a physician 
whose first case as independent practi- 
tioner lay somewhere in hazy futurity. In 
a moment he was bowing to her counter- 
part in beauty and grace of outline, but 
brunette where she was blonde, arrayed in 
rich chiffons and lace where her sister 
wore dimity. Mrs. Eliot said: 

“Ruth, dear, this is Dr. Holme, our 
very good friend. You must make him 
forget my bad cooking and all the other 
woes of life. My sister, Miss Wallis, Dr. 
Holme.” 

“Dr. Holme hasn’t any woes, surely,” 
smiled the girl, as she extended her hand 
with frank cordiality. “He looks superior 
to buffets and scorns.” 

“What did I tell you, Mrs. Eliot? You 
see the effect of this atmosphere on a 
starving devil of a doctor. Miss Wallis, I 
am superior to everything, oblivious to 
everything, when I bask in the content- 
ment of this houschold.” 

His claim did not seem extravagant as 
he smiled down from his six fect of 
healthy blonde manhood into the merry 
dark eyes of the girl. Then he turned to 
Mrs. Eliot. 

“I mustn’t forget to tell you a great 
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piece of news,” he said. “Has Eliot heard 
that Dr. Ross dropped dead of heart dis- 
ease an hour ago?” 

The look which flashed out from Esther 
Eliot’s eyes to greet this announcement 
was unmistakably exultant, selfish greed, 
—the look one sees in the eyes of a tabby 
as she watches her kitten worrying its 
first mouse. An instant later she recov- 
ered herself and said: 

“Really? How shocking and awfully 
sad!” 

Holine threw back his head and laughed 
ringingly. Ruth Wallis smiled her appre- 
ciation of her sister’s discomfiture. 

“It’s too late, Esther. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the eye speaketh. 
Don’t play the hypocrite. Say you’re 
glad.” 

“Glad, dear, yes,” she owned; “very 
glad if it means a chance for Robert, and 
you, too, Dr. Holme. But I aim heartily 
ashamed that that was my first thought. 
His poor wife! I must go and tell Robert 
at once. I’m afraid,” she hesitated, with a 
deprecating smile, “I’m afraid I’m a self- 
ish creature. Some day I shall be sorry, 
but why shouldn’t Robert come first? We 
all must die. Robert hasn’t lived yet. 
Now is his chance,—perhaps. And he is 
great, and strong, and noble. Fate hasn’t 
been kind to him, and perhaps at last we 
are at the turn of the long lane. You 
don’t blame me, do you?” She looked ap- 
pealingly at Dr. Holme. 

“Not in the least, Mrs. Eliot. I’ve been 
building castles in Spain to burn this last 
hour. It’s only human. And to-night we 
are in the house of our friends. By to- 
morrow we shall have recovered our arti- 
ficialities and assumed the ‘Show-shocking- 
and-awfully-sad’ attitude before a cen- 
sorious world.” 

“You are laughing at me. I’ll go and 
pour unlimited pepper in your soup. It 
will be ready for you very soon.” 

Ruth Wallis’s eyes followed Dr. Holme 
with approval as he held aside the por- 
tiéres for her sister to pass and returned 
to draw a large arm-chair to the fire. 
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“You will find this comfortable, I am 
sure,” he said. 

“Evidently he practised his manners as 
a child,” she decided. The lean, nervous 
energy of the irregular face appealed to 
her. Like many other easterners, she had 
expected to find little but crudity in this 
small western city. 

“What is the trouble?” she asked. “Is 
no one ever ill? Do only physicians die? 
Esther tells me Robert hasn’t yet found 
one single grateful patient, and you are 
almost in the same forlorn condition.” 

“Not quite,” he laughed. “My mother 
and I came here four months ago because 
her lungs needed just this air. I have 
‘doctored’ her up in great shape; cured a 
few headaches for a neighbor who has 
been kind to us; put a servant’s ankle in a 
plaster cast, and assisted this same Dr. 
Rose at the little local hospital in several 
emergencies.” 

“Has Robert as good a record?” 

“I’m afraid we'll have to leave out the 
mother and the hospital from his practice, 
but I had nearly two months’ advantage, 
you sce. Your brother is a wonderful 
man, Miss Wallis. He is bound to succeed 
some day.” 

“I’m so glad you believe that. I am 
very fond of Robert. Esther displeased 
father by the marriage, and he has disin- 
herited her. She is very proud, and will 
not accept favors even from my brother 
and me. She wants only Robert and what 
he can give. So we are very anxious for 
them to be beyond petty financial worries, 
even if he is never able to give her all she 
had at home.” 

“Now Ross is dead, I fancy he will soon 
look up. I don’t know any man more 
worthy to step into a good practice. 
Langham wrote me the most glowing eu- 
logy,—it fairly aroused my antagonism 
for the paragon he described, but when I 
called I forgave the rhetoric.” 

“Do you know Ned Langham? How 
strange !” 

“We were chums at Harvard. Yes, he 
sent me to your brother, and for that I 
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owe him a sizeable debt. I was beginning 
to feel discouraged, but Eliot’s cheerful- 
ness and steadfastness in the face of sus- 
pense and poverty knocked the demon out 
of me. He’s really great, Miss Wallis. He 
has such capacity for thinking straight 
and leaving curves to lesser men. Then 
he has the courage of his convictions, 
while most of us have the discourage of 
other people’s lack of conviction. I’ve 
never known a more generous fellow. Just 
because I am younger and his friend, I 
believe he would turn his first case over to 
me unhesitatingly and go to his wife and 
say: ‘In spite of you and your need, I 
had to do it. I couldn’t take a chance 
from Holme.’ ” 

“Wouldn’t that be rather too Quix- 
otic?” 

“Yes, but I’m not sure that Quixotic 
doesn’t spell Eliot. In his profession he is 
cool-headed, judicious, wholly admirable ; 
but in chivalry of thought he is living 
centuries too late; and in charm of per- 
sonality you surely know where Shake- 
speare has depicted your brother?” 

Miss Wallis looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment, then said: 

“He was taken'for Forbes Robertson 
several times in England. Do you mean 
Hamlet? How analytical you are!” 

“I know it. I can’t help it, though it’s 
an awful bore at times. Yes, to me Eliot 
is in many ways a twentieth century 
Hamlet, and if anything keeps him from 
the top rank it will be that.” 

“But surely Hamlet didn’t think 
straight or have the courage of his con- 
victions.” 

“Hamlet is all things to all men, isn’t 
he? My Hamlet thought straight, though 
he lacquered his first conviction over a bit 
with processes afterward—more than 
Eliot usually does, I admit.” 

“Who is this Dr. Ross?” 

“The Grand Mogul of medicine for 
miles around. He is,—or has been, rest 
his soul !—frequently called to Saint Paul 
and Minneapolis for consultation. He 
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founded the hospital, and has the wealthy 
practice of the town, as well as that of the 
schools and public institutions you must 
have noticed up on the bluffs. Scudmore 
School is the biggest gold mine. Many of 
the boys are sons of the rich ranchmen, 
mine owners and railroad magnates of 
Dakota and Montana.” 

“How many doctors will come in com- 
petition for his practice besides you and 
Robert?” 

‘About three.” 

“He had no partner whom they would 
choose for sentimental reasons?” 

“No. His young assistant left two 
months ago, after buying out a good 
practice in Oklahoma. He won’t come 
back. That is why I had the opportunity 
to assist Dr. Ross at the hospital. Ah, 
Eliot,” he continued, springing to his feet 
as the other man entered, “we have been 
tearing your reputation to shreds. How 
are you?” 

“Glad to see you, Holme. 
night out, isn’t it?” 

“Rather. How does the world strike 
you now?” 

“Straight in the face from the shoul- 
der outward, thank you. No false pre- 
tenses any longer.” Eliot smiled whim- 
sically down on the other two as he stood 
leaning one arm on the mantel-shelf. He 
was taller than Holme, loosely framed, 
with broad shoulders and long legs. 
Closely cropped brown hair waved back 
from the high forehead; the nose was 
strong; the gray eyes now piercing, now 
the eyes of a dreamer. Ruth Wallis looked 
at him critically in the light of Holme’s 
classification. 

“I believe you are right,” she said. 
“Robert, do you feel like Hamlet? Dr. 
Holme looks on you as a reincarnation of 
that over-thoughtful Dane.” 

Eliot laughed. 

“T did Hamlet once at some private the- 
atricals, and in the closet scene my stage- 
mother fainted away on my hands. She 
said afterward she thought it. better to 
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remove herself from my sphere of activity 
while I left her the volition. Perhaps I 
am the reincarnation. I’ve certainly found 
my world out of joint. You must be my 
Horatio, Holme.” He reached his hand 
out to the younger man’s shoulder. 


“No revenue but my good spirits to feed 
and clothe me,’ 


eh? That’s true enough, surely.” 
“No, not that, but 


‘one in suffering all, that suffers noth- 
ing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hath ta’en with equal thanks.’ 


I could go on, but I don’t want you to 
faint, Ruthie. What else have you and 
Holme been talking about?” 

“Do you need to ask, Robert? Hasn’t 
Esther told you the news? [ve quite 
caught the contagion.” 

“About Ross, you mean? You and my 
wife are vultures, Holme. Really, you 
might just as well be decent, for the Lord 
only knows to whom the spoils will go. 
Ross seemed to fancy you, and he may 
have mentioned you to his patients. Ah, 
little woman,” as Mrs. Eliot entered, 
flushed and prettier than ever as a result 
of wrestling with the kitchen range, “is 
dinner served? Holme, on this august oc- 
casion I shall yield to you the honor of 
taking in the cook while I follow with our 
guest. Ruth, allow me.” 

“Waitress, not guest, by permission of 
the cook, kind sir,” answered Ruth gaily, 
as she took her brother’s arm. 

What the dinner Jacked in formality it 
gained in cheer. The room was dainty 
with the expedients of a clever woman, 
whose claim to the artistic temperament 
meant something more than sitting around 
among sofa pillows and crépe paper lamp 
shades. Ruth Wallis, tucking her fluffy 
skirts under one arm, deftly changed the 
plates and served the courses. The at- 
mosphere was one of excitement, almost of 
expectation. The hostess herself, under- 
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neath her bright exterior, was plainly at 
high tension. When the telephone sud- 
denly rang, all four started like guilty 
conspirators. 

“Oh, Robert,” cried Esther; “if it 
should be!” Then all laughed while Dr. 
Eliot hurried into the office, mercifully 
leaving the door ajar. They held their 
breath to listen. 

“Yes. I am he.” 

“Certainly. Who is this speaking, 
please?” 

“What seems to be the trouble, Mr. 
Denton?” 

“Oh, indeed. That’s bad.” 

“Did Dr. Ross suggest an operation?” 

“Have you nurses?” 

“Oh, you could assist. Fhat’s good. Is 
he very weak?” 

“You have strychnine?” 

“You'd better give him a hypodermic 
and keep up his strength with brandy till 
I can get there.” 

“I shall leave immediately. Good-by.” 

“Central, give me Riley’s livery stable, 
please.” 

“Is that you, Mr. Riley?” 

“This is Dr. Eliot. Please send your 
quickest rig around at once to drive me to 
Scudmore School.” 

“Very well. Good-by.” 

Dr. Eliot looked alert, serious, almost 
solemn when he returned. 

“You heard?” he asked hurriedly. “It’s 
a boy at Scudmore School. Dr. Ross saw 
him this afternoon and feared appendi- 
citis. Dr. Duffield’s nephew, a medical 
student from Chicago, is there and can 
assist in case I have to operate. Esther, 
please see that there are two sterile gowns 
in my emergency bag. Ill run up and get 
out of this coat.” 

Holme gripped him by the hand. 

“Congratulations, Eliot. I’m glad you 
have first innings.” 

“I believe you are. And I could almost 
find it in my heart to wish you had the 
luck, Holme.” 

“Some of these days I may get the 
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crumbs which fall from your banquet,” 
answered Holme, his eyes following the 
older, man affectionately into the hall and 
up the stairs. Then he went back to his 
seat opposite Miss Wallis. 

“What did I prophesy?” he asked. 
“Aren’t you glad to be here to-night? 
Eliot has struck ore at last.” 

“But this isn’t natural,” she protested. 
“You men simply can’t be sincere in this 
Quixotic behavior. Aren’t you in the least 
sorry it isn’t you?” 

“Not yet.” His eyes met hers stead- 
fastly. “No, not in the least. I should be 
a cur if I were, for I know at heart Eliot 
is sorry I have missed my chance.” 

The jingle of sleigh-bells sounded out- 
side. Eliot ran down the stairs and into 
the office, where Esther met him with the 
emergency bag, her eyes shining glad- 
ness. 

“I’m so sure! so sure! she whispered. 

He took her in his arms for an instant. 

“We'll win the race yet, little woman,” 
he said tenderly, as he kissed her quiver- 
ing face. Then he selected one or two in- 
struments from a cabinet ; thrust them, to- 
gether with a chloroform bottle, into the 
bag, and hurried to the door. 

“Good luck! good luck!” called the 
others from the dining-room, and in an- 
other moment he was out in the night. 

“Make your quickest time to Scudmore 
School, please,” he said to the driver, as 
he jumped into the slcigh and wrapped 
the fur robes closely around him. They 
had the drifted streets almost to them- 
selves. Eliot thought first of what lay 
before him, reviewing hastily his prepara- 
tions, anticipating all possible contingen- 
cies. It seemed to him that his whole fu- 
ture was staked on the issue of that night, 
—his and Esther’s. All that had come to 
him in life had not come easily. At thir- 
teen his boyhood had ended with his 
father’s death. The support of his mother 
the next eight years had taxed all of his 
energies. When she died they were di- 
verted to the uphill task of securing a 
belated education, and to the cold, grind- 
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ing experiences of early practice in hos- 
pitals where, fortunately for him, noth- 
ing was won by influence, all by steady 
pluck and unquestioned merit. 

It was during his three months in a 
London hospital that he had met Esther. 
As interne he had assisted a famous Eng- 


’ lish surgeon in an operation which de- 


tained her brother as a patient for several 
weeks. She had given up home, family, 
wealth, everything for him, and now, as 
he drove through the blinding snow, his 
heart beat with a fierce joy to realize that 
his chance had come at last to prove she 
had not erred when she chose to sacrifice 
all for love of him. 

The horses plunged steadily through 
the deep snow, down to the river, across 
the bridge, and then began the climb 
through a dark, narrow gorge. Occa- 
sional clumps of trees, and the bluffs, 
gaunt and black where the wind had 
swept the snow from their jagged sides, 
stood out in relief against the gray white- 
ness of the night. From time to time the 
tinkle of sleigh-bells sounded in the city 
streets below, and beneath their swift pas- 
sage the persistent crunch of hoof and 
runner. In his impatient mood it seemed 
hours before they reached the top of the 
hill and swung into the grounds of Scud- 
more School. It was the holiday season, 
and only one of the large gray stone 
buildings was brightly lighted. 

Eliot sprang out. 

“You’re not to wait,” he said to the 
man. “I?ll telephone when I want you to 
come back for me.” 

A servant was already opening the door 
as Eliot ran quickly up the steps, and a 
stately gray-bearded man, whom he rec- 
ognized as the principal, Dr. Duffield, met 
him in the hall. 

“You made better time than I dared 
expect, Doctor,” he said. “It is forty 
minutes since my nephew got you on the 
telephone. Take off your coat here, 
please, and we will go to the room at once. 
We have been greatly broken up by the 
news of Dr. Ross’s death,” he continued, 
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as they began climbing the stairs. ‘He 
had only just reached home after his visit 
here when it occurred. He has spoken of 
you to us, and I think had his eye on you 
as a possible assistant in his own practice. 
Naturally we sent for you at once in our 
distress.” 

“I am very glad to be of help,” said 
Eliot, crushing down his exultation at the 
vista opening out before him in Dr. Duf- 
ficld’s words; “but I am sorry for the 
need. Dr. Ross felt hopeful that an oper- 
ation could be avoided?” 

“Yes, but the boy has grown desper- 
ately ill since then. You will find with 
him the school nurse, Miss Brown, a 
hospital nurse, Miss Freeman, and my 
nephew, a medical student, who very for- 
tunately is spending his holiday here.” 

“How old is the boy?” 

“Sixteen. His name is Henry Stanton. 
Hal, we all call him. He is a great ath- 
lete, and I believe has never had a day’s 
illness in his life, so it is all the harder 
for him to bear the suffering now, poor 
boy.” Dr. Duffield paused as they reached 
the door and said earnestly : 

“He has everything to live for, and I 
can’t lose him when his parents have 
trusted him to our keeping. You must 
save him for us, Doctor.” 

“I will try.” The resolute tone prom- 
ised more than the words. Dr. Duffield 
looked searchingly at the young physi- 
cian; then, saying: 

“You give one every confidence in your 
power to accomplish even the impossible ;” 
he opened the door and Ied the way into 
the room. 

The two nurses stood aside to make 
room for the doctor and a young man rose 
from a chair to join him by the bedside 
while he made his examination. The boy 
lay in a state of collapse, moaning feebly, 
and watching every expression of the doc- 
tor’s face through dazed, half-open eves. 

“How long has he been like this?” he 
asked Mr. Denton. 

“About half an hour.” 
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“Has he been stronger since you gave 
him the strychnine and brandy ?” 

“T think so, a little.” : 

“There, my boy,” said the doctor cheer- 
fully, as the nurse drew up the covers; “I 
know all about you now and will come 
back in a moment to see what I can do.” 

With a sign to the others to follow, he 
returned to the hall. 

“I must operate immediately,” he said. 
“There is great danger of perforation. 
Have you a large room near at hand?” 

“The infirmary is just across the hall,” 
answered Dr. Duffield. 

“Good.” He turned to the nurses. 
“Will you make it ready at once, please. 
Have some one bring in a large kitchen 
table. Get things out of the way, and do 
all the sterilizing you can on such short 
notice. You will find everything that is 
needed here, I think,” he added, passing 
Miss Freeman his bag, after he had re- 
moved the chloroform and inhaler. ‘We 
must be very expeditious. I am sure Dr. 
Duffield will see that you have all the 
necessary help, and I will come back to 
you shortly. Mr. Denton, we will look 
after the boy.” 

Hal caught sight of the bottle when the 
doctor returned to the bedside, and held 
up his hands, gasping: 

“No! no!” 

“Yes, yes, my boy!” Eliot answered. 
“T know all about it, and I am going to 
make you well. You'll be playing football 
again before you know it. There, that’s 
all right. I’m going to give you some- 
thing to make you forget the pain. Just 
shut your eyes a little while, and when 
you wake, you'll be better.” 

The voice was rich and full and com- 
forting, and the boy obeyed. He strug- 
gled feebly when the first inhalation 
reached him: then all was still. As soon 
as he was entirely unconscious, the doctor 
said: 

“Ll leave this to you now, Mr. Denton. 
Watch the pulse closely, won’t you? It’s 
pretty grave business.” 
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“Yes, he grew worse rapidly after I tel- 
ephoned.” 

Across the hall Dr. Eliot found the 
school nurse scrubbing the table, while a 
man-of-all-work performed the same office 
for the floor. Two maids were bringing in 
pitchers of boiling water and pouring it 
out to cool in large basins. On a small ta- 
ble Miss Freeman was arranging the in- 
struments, the sutures, and sterile dress- 
ing with a practised hand. At the doc- 
tor’s entrance she hastened to get a quilt 
and rubber sheeting on the table. 

“Good,” he said. “It’s a light room, 
too. You are ready now, I see. Just keep 
this for Mr. Denton, won’t you?” He 
passed Miss Freeman one of the sterile 
gowns, slipping on the other himself. 
“Now if you will help me,” he said to the 
man, “we'll bring in the boy.” 

When they had placed Hal on the ta- 
ble, Dr. Eliot chose a small, sharp scalpel, 
while the nurse made ready for the in- 
cision. Alarmed at the hemorrhage, he 
asked, as he adjusted forceps and retrac- 
tors: 

“How is the pulse?” 

“Very weak,” replied Mr. Denton. 

“Will you give him a hypodermic of 
nitro-glycerine, 1-100 grain in the arm? 
You'll find some tablets in that little 
case. 

“Yes, that’s right,” he added, as he 
watched the operation. “Now inject a 
quart of normal salt solution into the tis- 
sue under the breasts.” 

“Is that better?” he asked afterward. 

“A little.” 

Meanwhile the doctor, to his great re- 
lief, had found that he had been just in 
time to ward off perforation, and had re- 
moved the offending member. 

“I am ready for the carbolic and alco- 
hol,” he said. 

After scaring the stump and closing 
the wound, the dressing and bandages 
were applied, and the boy was returned to 
his bed. 


The entire operation had lasted but 
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half an hour, and his assistants had felt 
the inspiration of Dr. Eliot’s alert, quick- 
fingered skill. The boy’s return to con- 
sciousness came quietly. There was pa- 
thos in his solemn eyes as he dumbly 
watched and wondered. The pulse sank 
lower and lower and resort was had to 
hypodermics and intravenous transfusion. 
After an hour or so, as strength began to 
return, he threw his arms about and 
begged piteously for water. It required 
all Dr. Eliot’s skill to quiet him. Mr. 
Denton had left the room. When he re- 
turned, he asked: 

“Can you speak with my uncle in the 
hall for a moment?” 

“Yes, I think so, if you will moisten his 
lips with ice. I’m sorry, my boy, but we 
can’t give you water yet if we are going 
to cure you. You shall have it the first 
moment it will be safe. Lie just that way 
without turning and see if vou can’t go to 
sleep. Be brave, Hal, that’s a man!” 

Outside of the door Dr. Duffield grasped 
his hand. 

“What are his chances?” he asked, his 
voice betraying deep emotion. 

“Better now, I think. We were none 
too soon, but I hope to pull him through, 
please God.” 

“If any one can, you will. I can’t find 
words to tell what we owe you for your 
marvelous dispatch and skill to-night, but 
I can promise you the practice of this 
school. I shall never cease to be thankful 
that Dr. Ross mentioned you to me casu- 
ally, Dr. Holme. He himself could not 
have met the emergency more efficiently.” 

It was characteristic of Dr. Eliot that 
where another man would pass through 
graduated processes of thought before 
secing the outcome, in the first step to- 
ward a misfortune he always read clearly 
the total evolution and consequences. For 
him the end of enlightenment came simul- 
tancously with the beginning. Before re- 
alizing or seeking to realize how the mis- 
take had been made or where the blame 
lay, he knew instantly that he had stolen 
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the one great opportunity from his friend, 
whose unselfish devotion called for all his 
loyalty, and had gained moreover a per- 
sonal advantage from which it would be 
almost impossible to retreat. In the same 
flash he saw clearly the two courses of 
conduct open to him, and their difficulties. 
But clearer than all else was the face of 
the sweet woman who had given her life 
into his keeping. Even while his mind 
flashed forward to the results of the la- 
mentable mistake he had made, with no 
appreciable pause after Dr. Duffield’s 
words of praise, he heard himself say in 
curiously dull and constrained tones: 

“Is it possible you think I am Dr. 
Holme? There is some strange mistake. 
My name is Eliot, but your nephew tele- 
phoned to me. Dr. Holme is my friend.” 

“You are not Dr. Holme!” exclaimed 
Dr. Duffield in bewilderment. ‘“That’s 
strange. John must have blundered, for 
I certainly told him Dr. Holme, whom 
Dr. Ross had mentioned to me. Let’s have 
him out and get to the bottom of this. 
Can he come?” 

Dr. Eliot was pale and his lips were 
tightly compressed when he stepped back 
from the bedroom with Mr. Denton. 

“John, who is this physician?” asked 
Dr. Duffield. 

“Dr. Holme,” answered Mr. Denton, 
smiling. “You told me to telephone for 
him, didn’t you?” 

“Where did you send your message?” 
broke in Dr. Eliot. 

“I looked you up in the directory, but 
at your number a woman’s voice gave me 
another—” 

106 Seventh?” asked Dr. Eliot. 

Yes.” 

“Dr. Holme was dining with me.” 

“You are not Dr: Holme!” exclaimed 
Mr. Denton in his turn. 

“I certainly am not. Do you remember 
what you said first?” 

“Let me see,—yes, I said, ‘Is this Dr. 
Holme?’ ” 

“And I heard, ‘Is the doctor home?’ ” 
said Dr. Eliot grimly. 
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In spite of the strain through which 
the men had passed that night,—perhaps 
because of it,—they broke into sponta- 
neous laughter at the trick played them 
by a capricious fate. Then Dr. Duffield 
waved the matter aside as of no conse- 
quence, saying heartily: 

“It was a case of intervention of Provi- 
dence. You are just the man we want. 
Dr. Holme would have to be an Aiscula- 
pius to suit us half so well. Dr. Eliot, I 
am delighted that my nephew has the 
good sense not to be explicit when he tele- 
phones. All’s well that ends well, and Dr. 
Holme need not know he has missed what 
otherwise might have fallen into his less 
worthy hands.” 

“Thank you. This is very good of 
you.” Dr. Eliot, in spite of his effort at 


-self-control, was deeply moved. Such 


words as these made a world of happiness 
possible for him and Esther. “But there’s 
Holme, you see. He is quite as efficient as 
I, perhaps more efficient. He is my friend. 
I can’t let it stand.” 

“But, man, you have no choice. You 
won’t refuse to come when we send, will 
you? You’ve got to see this boy through 
now. We can’t have him change hands. 
Besides we’ve got to have you. You're 
one in a thousand.” 

At this moment Miss Freeman stepped 
into the hall, and Dr. Eliot saw he was 
needed. It was a welcome interruption, 
for he could thus gain a respite from an 
immediate solution of this strange di- 
lemma. For a time there was no opportu- 
nity to wrestle with mental problems. 
Every effort was needed for the fierce 
struggle to hold the boy back from pass- 
ing out through death’s door. At about 
four o’clock in the morning the victory 
seemed assured. Hal had fallen into a 
troubled sleep, and Dr. Eliot signed to the 
others to leave him alone. Mr. Denton 
threw himself on a divan, and the nurses 
withdrew to an adjoining room. 

Outwardly calm and contained as he 
watched by his patient’s bedside, Robert 
Eliot tried to master the situation in 
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which he found himself. He felt as if he 
had reached a deadlock ; his mind was dull 
and inert from the blow which he had re- 
ceived. As the elation in feeling himself 
the man selected and sufficient to meet a 
crisis had been succeeded by the keen zest 
of the skilled surgeon in his chosen work, 
Eliot, with his capacity for swift thought, 
had risen to heights and certainty hitherto 
-unattained in his struggling career. Now 
that this crucial opportunity was endan- 
gered, and honor whispered to him that he 
must deliberately choose to go back to the 
uncertainty, to the dread of impending 
failure, which involved the shattering of 
Esther’s trust, black despair entered his 
soul. Life owed him the right to embrace 
this great good. He had earned it by 
years of hard work, of just dealing, of 
courage, when the very powers of the 
earth seemed antagonistic to his success. 
No man could keep up that sort of thing 
forever, even with Esther as inspiration. 
‘It seemed to him that he had reached the 
fag-end of his nerve. Why should he not 
accept his due? Coming in his dishearten- 
ment, it would give back his confidence 
that somehow the world must be good 
after all; it would infuse new mettle for 
the struggle, hard at best; above all, it 
would restore his belief in himself. God! 
but he had earned it! Why must he con- 
sider Holme? He, not Holme, had saved 
this life; they wanted him, not Holme, for 
this great opening. Why was he so quix- 
otic that he should hesitate? After a lit- 
tle he could make it up to Holme. He 
smiled cynically as he recalled his friend’s 
own words: “The crumbs which fall from 
your banquet.” Holme need never know 
that the banquet was his own, and only 
the crumbs belonged to the man who had 
stolen Holme’s first case and kept the 
plunder. Stolen,—no, that was too harsh. 
It had not been deliberate so far,—only a 
mistake. The theft would lie in the after- 
silence, and in appropriating the spoils. 
God! but he would do it and dare the 
world and the devil! What was any other 
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man to him that he should hesitate? 
Holme was younger; he had no wife. 
What did he know of struggle? What 
kindness would there be in sending him on 
to easy victory before he had even won his 
spurs? No, by right the success belonged 
to the jaded, battle-worn man; the strug- 
gle to the young undaunted soul whose 
life-work lay before him. Why should he 
make this free gift to the other man when 
he was the choice of those who had seen 
his work? He could not think of himself 
alone. There was always Esther. He was 
bound to make up to her for all she had 
lost. What was it she had said? 

“T am so sure, so sure!” 

“Ah!” he gasped, and sat straight and 
rigid, gripping the sides of his chair. Mr. 
Denton sprang up and was at his side in 
a moment. 

‘What is it? Is there any change?” 

“No, no!” Dr. Eliot answered. “It was 
a sudden thought I had. I’m sorry I star- 
tled you.” 

“Do let me take your place, Doctor, 
while you try to rest a bit.” 

“No, thank you. I feel better here. Go 
back to your forty winks.” He felt the 
boy’s pulse. “It’s much stronger. He’s 
doing famously.” 

When Mr. Denton returned to the 
divan, Eliot sank back in his chair. 

Why, by all the powers that be, had he 
been floundering so in his thoughts? It 
must have been the uncanny hour and the 
reaction from the strain of the night. 
Esther had been “so sure.” Sure of what, 
in heaven’s name? That her husband was 
a scoundrel who would mulct his best 
friend of his golden opportunity, and re- 
treat whining behind the fact that he had 
been whipped once too often in the race 
not to sneak into a vantage-ground of- 
fered through a mistake, but after all not 
his own? No, that was not how Esther 
was sure of him, thank God! It was not to 
such a cur that Holme had given his en- 
tire confidence. Was his sword-hand to 
fail at the outset of his career? Had he 
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worked and wrested his manhood out of 
hard conditions only to be vanquished at 
last? Had he kept before him an ideal, 
only to trample it under foot? Had he 
tried to right the wrong, only in the end 
to wrong the right? What higher than 
truth could a man gain or keep? How, 
unless he held hard by truth could he live 
out the duty of his life so as to be worthy 
of the tender glamour which covered all 
his short-comings for the woman who 
walked by his side? If he should choose 
otherwise, little by little their lives would 
become separate silences, for her white soul 
could never follow him down into the dark 
land of untruth. Please God, he would 
not go there to walk alone, no matter how 
_hard the conditions he must meet ; no mat- 
ter if in the eyes of the world his life 
should prove a failure, and he must live it 
out with all that he might have been, dead 
within him. Esther would still under- 
stand. 

Several hours later he sought Dr. Duf- 
field in the office. As he started to speak 
the older man interrupted: 

“Wait, Dr. Eliot. Hear me first, I beg. 
I know from John how everything has 
gone, and I am delighted. No words could 
express what Mrs. Duffield and I feel 
about the way in which you have saved the 
boy’s life, or the joy his parents will feel 
and their gratitude to you. But I have 
been very uneasy since I spoke with you 
last night. You gave me a bad fright. 
You must not refuse through professional 
scruples to see Hal out of the woods, and 
you must not refuse to give us your care 
in the future. I know something of men. 
You are the one above all others I should 
have chosen for this work had I known of 
you. Not every one can deal with boys as 
my instinct teaches me you are capable of 
doing. What is a mere professional cour- 
tesy in comparison with the noble work 
waiting your hand and brain? Dr. Ross’s 
mantle could fall'on no shoulders more 
worthy. I ask you in the name of your 
devotion to medical science not to refuse 
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more ?”? 

Dr. Eliot’s face was pale and resolute ; 
his head thrown back. 


“Dr. Duffield,” he said, “it seems the 
devil is more sure of me than I thought. 
After giving me perhaps the keenest bat- 
tle I have ever known during the night, 
he returns in broad daylight to tempt me 
through your most reasonable appeal. 
Believe me, I appreciate, more than I can 
say, your kindness. Nothing but the win- 
ning of my wife has ever given me deeper 
pleasure. But won’t you understand that 
I can not do what you ask? Perhaps suc- 
cess came easily to you,—to me it has 
never come. We are almost at our last 
resource, my wife and I, and it has been a 
weary watching for that first case which 
was to be the turn in our long lane. You 
see how it has come. Perhaps you will be- 
lieve me now when I assure you I have no 
choice but to decline all that you offer, 
and give my friend what belonged first to 
him. His need, too, is great; who can say 
that it is not in excess of mine? But at 
any rate you will see that nothing but 
stern necessity could compel a man to walk 
back deliberately out of the land of prom- 
ise,—mere ‘professional scruple’ is not so 
strong. Even if you call me quixotic, you 
know a man must be true to the prompt- 
ings of his soul. My relationship with Dr. 
Holme is such that I can not do as you 
ask and retain my honor. I am sure you 
understand now, and will not urge me fur- 
ther.” 

Dr. Duffield looked at the young man 
thoughtfully for a moment before an- 
swering. Then he extended his hand. 

“Perhaps the greatest debt I shall have 
to owe you will be the knowledge that 
chivalry is not dead. All you have said 
only convinces me the more that you are 
the man created for the occasion. But I 
can not urge you further since you have 
given me your confidence.” 

“You do not yet know Dr. Holme. He 
will very shortly banish all regret,” an- 
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swered Eliot, flashing one of his rare 
smiles. 

“And I have every hope he may suc- 
ceed where I have failed in convincing you 
that responsibility assumed through mis- 
take is none the less responsibility,” 
smiled Dr. Duffield in return. 

“Ah, but I shall take good care to state 
the case to my friend in the best light for 
his own interests, and I bespeak for him 
only the open-heartedness which you know 
so well how to accord to strange physi- 
cians,—even interlopers.” 

“You could never be anything but a 
welcome guest in this home, Doctor,” an- 
swered Dr. Duffield, warmly grasping 
Eliot’s hand as they both arose. “Is the 
sleigh outside?” 

“T think so. Yes, surely.” 

“You will at least return with Dr. 
Holme?” 


“I will see. Thank you heartily for 
your goodness. I have left full directions 
with the nurse. Good-by.” 

“Only good morning, I hope,” an- 
swered Dr. Duffield with another confident 
smile. 

Eliot ran down the steps and sprang 
into the sleigh, saying to the driver: 

“Take me first to Dr. Holme’s office, 96 
West Fifth Street.” 

Then he settled back among the robes, 
and all other considerations sank into 
nothingness as he thought of Esther. It 
seemed as if her disappointment would be 
the one drop which would cause his bitter 
cup to overflow. He drearily wrestled 
with a lump rising in his throat. 

“Yes! Oh, yes!” he muttered ; “she’s got 
to endure me for some years yet. I think 
I can bear her pity, but I know 2 couldn’t 
bear her scorn.’ 


ON LITTLE TRAVERSE BAY 
By Brand Whitlock 


HE sparkle of the North was in the air 
And never lake so blue, or sky so fair 
As when I saw the little yachts at play 
Upon the dancing waters of the bay. 


They raced away, and from the farther shore 


Whose hills rise green above Petoskey, bore 
Beyond the Point; then paused, afraid to brave 
The menace of the great lake’s larger wave. 


They turned, their white sails leaning in the sun, 
And homeward fled, and when the day was done 
They fired their little guns, and lay at rest, 
Safe on the inner harbor’s peaceful breast. 


With evening rose the storm’s portentous dirge 
Above the dark and melancholy surge; 

The harbor’s warning light burned round and red 
Against the black night’s thickly gathering dread. 


And then a schooner, old, and scarred, and slow, 
Its heavy hull with lumber laden low, 

Went out into the lake, its sails unfurled, 

To do the honest labor of the world. 


AS YOU FIND IT 
-A MONOLOGUE IN ONE ACT 
By Richard Mansfield 


CHARACTERS: 


Sm Atorenon Atwyn of Alwyn on Alwyn, Bart. ; 
a man with a Manor and a Park. 

Henry Atwyn, his brother. 

Lavy Dorotruy Newman (commonly called Lady 
Banjo). 

Lucy Newnan, her sister. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Paasrrat Penrycx (commonly called 
“Pen and Ink”). 

Masor tHe Hon. Manenco Manrsorrsanxs (com- 
moénly called “Stubbles”), uncle to Sir Algernon. 


Lavy Marsory Mansonreanxs, aunt to Sir Alger- 
non. 

Rosert Doouitrie Mansormanxs, son of Major and 
Lady Marjoribanks. 

Gurtuaume Perseverance Poynter (commonly 
called “Pressed Beef”). 

Messrs. Fuper anp McPuerson, family lawyers. 

Hagagiet McPuenson, wife of the junior partner. 

Frazer, a butler. 

Messengers, servants, etc. 


The period is 1886. The place is a country house near Oxford in England. 
Scene—The library at Alwyn Hall. 


- AALGERNON (outside): On no ac- 
count, Fraser, let me be disturbed 
—(entering—stands by table)—I 

must realize my position,—letters—ac- 
counts !—Since father died, I have been 
in a dream, a bad dream—everything has 
gone to the dogs—bills unpaid—steward 
postponed—even Harry—my little broth- 
er Harry—at Oxford—neglected.—That 
Teminds me—two letters from him here in 
the last postbag.—What is it that makes 
a man hate to open letters? Is it coward- 
ice? or is it laziness? or is it a torpid 
liver?—No,—a chap who takes as much 
active exercise as I do, can’t have a liver. 
Laziness? Remarkable what a lot of 
physical labor I can accomplish with joy, 
but when it comes to using the brain! 
That’s it. Brain work decidedly distaste- 
ful,—why? I have a brain—a kind of 
brain,—what kind of a brain? (Going to 
door) Fraser, don’t let me be disturbed— 
I'm out to everybody.—No! don’t come to 
me until it’s time to change my coat. How 
many to dinner? Oh, yes—let me see?— 
(To himself) First dinner since poor 
Dad died. (Aloud) Yes—There’s Lady 
Banjo—confound it—I mean Lady New- 


man—that comes of calling people by 
their nicknames. Serves her right for 
driving everybody to distraction with that 
banjo of hers.—Always brings it with 
her—last time she came, she blacked up.— 
Eh? Oh, yes—How many? Lady Ban- 
—confound it—Lady Newman—old Pen 
and Ink—there I’m at it again—our 
worthy pastor, Dr. Penryck,—Stubbles 
—bah—Major the Hon. Marengo Mar- 
joribanks—my gallant Uncle,—Cousin 
Bobbie—good chap, Bobbie,—Robert 
Doolittle Marjoribanks, best fellow in the 
world,—Yes, yes, Fraser, in a minute !— 
I’m in a contemplative, analytical mood 
this day,—where was I? Oh, Bobbie 
Marjoribanks,—everybody loves that 
chap, lucky dog—wish I were as popular 
—might be, I suppose,—popularity can 
be achieved!—You can have anything in 
this world if you’ll pay the price for it, 
but I hate grinning and I hate—well, I 
was going to say I hate telling lies—some 
kind of lies—but why?—pure selfishness, 
—why not? If it makes people comfort- 
able?—Now there’s Bobbie, he’ll actually 
pretend he dotes on the banjo,—All right, 
Fraser, Bobbie—that’s four—Auntie 
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Munch—five—Lucy and her mother— 
seven—Pressed Beef,—I mean Poynter, 
eight, and I’m nine—Yes, nine, Fraser— 
nine—(shuts the door, sings:) 

O nein, O nein, O nein, O nein! 

Das Vaterland muss groesser sein! 

I don’t know—It’s quite large suo 
for me. 

(Going to window) “All mine as far 
as eye can see! All this is mine! He said 
to Egypt’s king,”—-Tush, I’m quoting, 
—Polycrates, bad luck! Poor Dad died 
and I in my turn became Sir Algernon 
Marjoribanks Alwyn, seventh baronet, of 
Alwyn on Alwyn—with an income derived 
from railroad stocks—principally Amer- 
ican—according to Fudge and McPher- 
son, our family lawyers, of nearly ten 
thousand pounds a year.—Fudge says, to 
be exact, nine thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds, nine shillings and six 
pence, after deducting commissions—who 
draws the commissions? Fudge, I sup- 
pose, and McPherson?—Let me see. I 
must remember precisely what Fudge ex- 
plained the morning after reading the 
will,—detestable ceremony—reading the 
will!—this very room—Aunt Munch 
there (points to a chair), with her pocket 
handkerchief, black silk gown and stuffy 
crape,—and a sniff!—Uncle Stubbles— 
plethoric — scarlet — mustache rampant 
—warlike—there (same  business)— 
wheezing—asthmatic cough—danger of 
apoplexy any moment.—Bobbie—capital 
chap Bobbie !—Gay—debonnaire—smil- 
ing—making everybody feel as if it was 
a jolly party and Fudge were about to 
open a prize package with a present for 
each of us in it,—Old Pen and Ink there 
(same business) absolutely non-committal 
—no interest in the world—eyes nearly 
closed—evidently lost in prayer,—Lucy’s 
mother—just a wee bit too alert,—but, 
then, she can be anything she pleases as 
long as she happens to be Lucy’s mother 
—I wonder how she happened?—mar- 
riage de convenance, I suppose?’—never 
knew Lucy’s father,—he must have been 
a brick,—and last but not least—Lucy— 
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dear old girl—there; how pretty she 
looked in her black gown—her face rather 
pale—her hair with that furtive glimmer 
of gold. All the time that Fudge was 
droning out the will, I was looking at 
Lucy and I forgot to listen to Fudge. 
Result, utter ignorance as to the terms of 
poor Dad’s disposition of the property. 
However, Fudge was the embodiment of 
patience. After I had put Lucy in the 
carriage and said good-by half a dozen 
times,—Fudge beguiled me in here and 
explained. 

Let me see, what did he explain? In 
the first place he demonstrated, quite un- 
necessarily, that I was sole heir to the 
title and the estate. Estate consists of 
fifteen hundred acres of park land. Dad 
had a row with his tenants some years ago 
and evicted the lot—turned every inch of 
ground into park and garden and pad- 
dock—ornamental lakes, and so on. Re- 
sult very charming, but without pecuni- 
ary advantages. Moreover, Alwyn Hall 
and Park, etc., etc., entailed and can’t be 
sold or rented, and, according to terms of 
Dad’s will, there are to be no farms and 
no tenants. The chap that happens to be 
baronet must live on his income of ten 
thousand pounds derived from railroad 
stock, bonds, etc.—he must keep up the 
hounds, the chapel, the conservatories, the 
nursery, etc., etc. So if it were not for the 
railroads Sir Algernon Alwyn, Bart., 
would be Sir Algernon Alwyn, Beggar. 
However, the bonds are there, safe enough 
in a tin box, at the law office of Messrs. 
Fudge and McPherson. Let us hope sin- 
cerely that nothing will happen to the 
American railroads—and since I am com- 
muning,—since I have determined to take 
stock,—I believe that’s what these mer- 


chant chaps do annually or semi-annually, 


—let me have a clear understanding, not 
only of the state of my exchequer, but 
the state of what I am pleased to call my 
mind, in short, cross-examine myself. Ah 
—the mirror. I will draw up a chair, so 
—(places a chair before the mirror) and 
sits down—(does so). No, I'll stand up 
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and sit down after I have introduced my- 
self. 

Sir, or rather the late Mr. Algernon 
Alwyn of Magdalen College, Oxford (he 
bows), this is Sir Algernon Alwyn, of 
Alwyn Hall, Oxford, who wishes to ask 
you a few questions. 

Permission granted and you may sit 
down. 

Thank you. 

__ Now, Mr. Alwyn—I believe not very 
long ago you were rather a bit of a scamp 
or a bit of a fool or both? 

No, I wasn’t a scamp, but certainly a 
good deal of a fool. 

Good, I’m glad to perceive that you are 
going to be quite frank. Is it not a fact 
that you are in love? 

I believe it to be so. 

Do you mean to say that you are not 
sure? 

I am certain, yes,—as sure of it as one 
can be of anything. 

Do you mean to say that there is a 
doubt ? 

No—but— 

But, you thought upon a previous oc- 
casion that you were in love? 

Ah, that was so different. 

Explain! In what manner was it differ- 
ent? 

At present I am possessed of a worthy 
love, the former object of my—of my, 
of my— 

Well, sir, why do you hesitate? 

The fact is I do not like to call my 
previous sentiment by the name of love, it 
seems to me a pollution of the pure and 
crystalline flood of * * 

That’ll do. May I inquire who the lady 
was upon whom you bestowed your some- 
what verdant regard? 

She was a damozel who presided over 
the bottles at the Criterion. 

You mean to say mee she was a bar- 
maid? 

Yes, sir. 

And pray, how did you come to en- 
counter this Hebe? 
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Oh—a lot of us were in London for 
the day. Who goes to London goes to the 
Criterion. Who goes to the Criterion sees 
Hebe—that’s it—several Hebes. This 
particular Hebe was adored by all the fel- 
lows. I set myself the task of cutting 
them out. The young lady was beautiful. 
When I first saw her she dawned upon my 
enchanted vision like a goddess. She was 
pink and white and golden and plump 
and lovely! I spent the greater part of 
that day drinking brandies and sodas and 
sherry and eating stale cake and sand- 
wiches that were curled up at the corners. 

Patty, that was her name. Some of the 
fellows, I found out afterward, called 
her “Patty de foie gras”; permitted me 
to walk home with her sometimes in the 
evening. She completely enslaved my 
youthful affections. I promised to marry 
her. I told Dad about it. Not all, no, I 
assured him I was in love with the fairest 
woman in London. I refused to divulge 
her name. He should behold her first. I 
felt sure that her beauty would conquer 
him. I escorted Dad to the Criterion. I 
said quite simply, in a Napoleonic sort of 
away: “There she stands!” I thought it 
would be like showing the pyramids to the 
soldiers. 

Not a bit. Dad smashed every glass 
and decanter on the bar and there was a 
heavy bill for damages. Dad assured 
Patty in the most ungentlemanly lan- 
guage that the match was broken off as 
well as the bottles. Patty was about to 
commence suit for breach of promise when 
she changed her mind and married a gen- 
tleman in a very short red coat and very 
long black trousers with a stripe. I met 
her the other day up Finchley way wheel- 
ing a perambulator. The gent in the red 
coat and the black trousers was walking 
on ahead twirling a small cane and look- 
ing about with “I don’t belong to the 
party behind me” sort of an air. 

I think, Sir Algernon, you are to be 
heartily congratulated upon a very nar- 
row escape. 
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Thank you—I think so, too. 

And now, sir—you are really seriously 
in love? A real love? 

I adore her. She is before me always— 
I dream of her—my first thought in the 
morning is of her—I must be near her 
always.—When I am away from her I 
have an uneasy feeling that I have lost 
something, until I find her.—My heart 

- gallops when I see her—when I leave her, 
it crawls.—I am an idiot and a madman 
—when—when (takes her picture and 
kisses it)—-when I look at her picture— 
even her writing—I can’t stay away from 
her another minute!—I’ll go to her now 
—no, I mustn’t make a fool of myself— 
she’s coming to dinner— 

There are Harry’s letters—drat the 
boy—he never writes unless he wants 
something (sitting down and taking up 
letters).—Immediate! urgent!—very 
urgent! deliver immediately !—forward at 
once !—well, he’s certainly in a hurry— 
I’d better open the last one—no use read- 
ing the lot.—The devil !—what’s this? 

“Algie—This is simply to say that if 
the money is not here by nine o’clock on 
Tuesday, I shall blow out my worthless 
brains—” 

Tuesday — why to-day’s Tuesday! — 
and it’s five o’clock !—let’s see the first let- 
ter (opens and reads) : 

“Played with Lord Rook, Sir Winslow 
Sharper—oh, of course—got up—five 
hundred and sixty pounds in debt to Rook 
and Sharper,—honor !—family honor !— 
will repay all from small income,—you 
must send at once, etc.” 

Of course—of course, and I’ll send for 
Master Harry to keep him out of the 
clutches of my Lord Rook in future,— 
college life!—nice place for innocent boys 
—brandies and sodas—cigars—cards— 
phew !—Well, here goes—telegraph 
blank— 


“Will honor your draft Fudge and 
McPherson—six hundred pounds. 
ALcERNON ALWYN.” 
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Fraser—Fraser—(rings bell) tell Fos- 
ter to gallop like the dickens to the vil- 
lage and send this telegram—tell him to 
tell that blear-eyed operator to stir his 
thumbs—that telegram’s got to be de- 
livered within the hour—hurry now !— 
(goes outside). 

What? Oh, a note? Just come? All 
right. Be off with the telegram. Oh— 
Fudge and McPherson? Business, I sup- 
pose? A woman’s hand? Fudge and Mc- 
Pherson always typewrite. (Opens let- 
ter.) What's this? 


“My Dear Sir Algernon—I am ad- 
dressing myself to you in the hope that 
dreadful as this communication must nec- 
essarily be,—and—believe me, no less 
dreadful for you to receive than for me 
to write,—it will come less harshly from 
one whom you have known so long and 
who was once your dear mother’s devoted 
companion and friend.—My poor hus- 
band is so stricken by the blow which has 
suddenly blasted our happiness, that he 
has fallen into a stupor from which, I 
fear, nothing but a miracle can rouse 
him. Dear Sir Algernon, I will not keep 
you in suspense but tell you briefly—and 
perhaps you will say brutally, that our 
senior partner, Mr. Fudge, to whom my 
husband looked up with such childlike 
confidence and pride, left suddenly last 
week for Australia,—yesterday my hus- 
band found it necessary to go to your 
box for some papers, the interest being 
due on several of your investments, when 
he discovered that the box was empty !— 
every security of yours which had been 
in the hands of Fudge and McPherson 
had disappeared! Hoping against hope 
my husband searched everywhere but no 
trace of your papers could be found,—he 
came home in the evening—pale, dis- 
traught, confessed his trouble to me and 
then sank into the stupor from which 
nothing can rouse him. My heart is 
bleeding for my husband,—my heart is 
bleeding for you;—I am hoping, hoping. 
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still that there may be some mistake. But 
Mr. Fudge’s sudden departure,—the dis- 
appearance of all your securities, so 
easily converted into cash, and the fact 
that Mr. Fudge drew nearly every penny 
standing to our credit in the bank, can, I 
fear, point at but one conclusion :—Mr. 
Fudge, whom we so honored and revered 
in this community, is a thief !—With 
tears of sorrow and shame, I am your 
most distressed servant, 
Harriet McPuerson.” 


(Rises.) Ruined! gone! everything 
gone!—not a penny left!—cleaned out! 
Impossible!—I can’t realize it! How do 
I feel?—a beggar! A few moments ago 
I was rich—or thought I was—now I’m 
a beggar—with a mansion and a park— 
a beggar with a mansion and a park—a 
beggar with a mansion and a park—Con- 
found it, stop saying that.—Let’s think 
—think—oh, yes, think?—Heavens !— 
Harry’s letter !—my telegram !—I’ve au- 
thorized him to draw on me for six hun- 
dred pounds and I haven’t a copper coin! 
—yYes, I have—(feels in his pocket )— 
five sov-—six shillings and a half-penny! 
—six hundred pounds !—and he’s got to 
have it!—got to have it!—can’t let him 
blow out his brains,—even if they’re no 
good—Pawn something, there’s the fam- 
ily silver !—I wonder if, under the will, I 
could pawn that?—Fraser !—Fraser !— 
(goes to the door)—how many silver 
spoons have we?—tie up all the family 
silver in a sheet and take it to,—no, the 
deuce, I’ve got a dinner party !—dinner 
party?—but I must have that six hun- 
dred.—What an ass I am!—TI’ll ask Un- 
cle Marjoribanks to let me have a thou’ 
—he’ll do it in a minute—that is: It’ll 
take Tom five minutes to run over and five 
minutes for Nunkey to sign the cheque, 
and five minutes for Tom to get back,— 
unless he meets Matilda Ann by the way 
—Here goes :—(writes) : 


“Dear Old Nunkey—Can you let me 
have a cheque for a thou’ by bearer— 
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Looking forward to seeing you all at din- 
ner this evening! 
“Your affectionate nephew, 
ALGcIE.” 


There. Fraser!—Tell Tom to run 
across to Uncle Marjoribanks with this 
note and hurry back !—If he stops to talk 
to Matilda Ann, I’ll take his scalp. 

There, that’s settled—that’ll be six 
hundred for Harry and four for me and 
it'll give me time to turn round. Won- 
derful thing, youth and health!—I don’t 
feel a bit hipped—not a bit like a pauper! 
—a  pauper?—Great heavens.—B ut 
Lucy !—Lucy?—Lucy won’t want to be 
& pauper with a mansion and a park,—I 
won’t tell her,—I’ll keep it a secret and 
write books or plays,—they tell me plays 
are the most profitable things in the 
world,—you write a play in a few hours 
and it brings in a tremendously big in- 
come—I’ll choose a nom-de-plume—one 
with a jolly good alliteration—Severance 
Seers—or something like that—and 
Lucy’ll never know—what a lark it’ll be 
—take her to the theater and see her 
laughing like mad at my jokes—mine !— 
or the tears trickling down her pretty 
cheeks at my pathos. Still, I think I 
ought to let her know that I’m poor? 
Perhaps it would be behaving like a cad 
to snatch her from the lap of luxury to 
share the vicissitudes, no matter how bril- 
liant, of a dramatic author.—I’ll write to 
her just for the sake of getting her an- 
swer. I know what it will be:—Nothing 
will change me—Rich or poor, I am 
yours, Lucy.—Dear old girl (writes) : 


“My darling Lucy—I have just had 
an awful shock—Mrs. McPherson writes 
to say that old Fudge has left for Aus- 
tralia and taken my little ‘all’ with him,— 
I love you and shall never love any one 
but you in all my life, but of course you 
won’t want to marry a beggar (even with 
a mansion and a park), and so, dear, you 
are free, unless it is your choice to wait 


until I shall have recovered by hard work 
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my lost fortune. As for me, I am yours 
until death, only I thought it right to let 
you know, and even if you give me up, I 
am, your devoted slave. ALGERNON.” 


But she won’t give me up,—I know she 
won’t—my little Lucy—(folds letter and 
addresses envelope, rising) Fraser— 
(rings bell)—Fraser—(goes to door)— 
He’ll notice my agitation—(opens door 
cautiously and stands behind it and holds 
his hand with letter so that his face can 
not be seen—speaks through the crack of 
the door )—Fraser, send this note at once 
to Miss Lucy,—at once!—do you hear? 
and ask if there is any answer—be sure 
to ask if there is an answer !—tell the 
man to give it to Miss Lucy herself—do 
you understand?—all right—oh, a tele- 
gram—very well,—now hurry—(comes 
down, opens telegram) : 

“Have you sent the money? Harry.” 

Have I sent the money?—Good gra- 
cious—He’ll get my telegram and he’ll 
draw on Fudge and McPherson—why 
doesn’t Uncle Stubbles send the cheque? 
—a knock at the door—(goes to door )— 
Ah, here it is !—(comes down with letter), 
all right, Harry, my boy—I’ll indorse 
the cheque and rush it over to Fudge and 
McPherson and we'll be all hunky-dory 
—(he has opened the letter—looks inside 
the envelope—unfolds it)—-What— 
what’s this? no cheque—a letter from 
Auntie and a long letter from Uncle. 


‘“‘Algernon—I am, I may say, fatally 
wounded—(Good heavens—has he shot 
himself ?)—treacherously shot, mortally 
injured by a member of my family.—The 
gun that fired the shot is no other than 
the letter I have just received from you, 
—no Martini-Henry could have done its 
work better. This morning while on a 
reconnoitering expedition in the village I 
ran across Mrs. McPherson. As she was 
flying signals of distress, I halted on my 
march to question her and I drew from 
her the information that her husband’s 
partner, Fudge, had absconded with your 
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funds.—The blow was so severe that I 
was obliged to abandon my position and 
retire upon the nearest Public House, 
which happened to be the Alwyn Arms. 
Here I fortified and entrenched myself 
and it was not until the afternoon that I 
felt sufficiently strengthened to continue 
the advance on Marengo House. You can 
imagine my horror on opening your des- 
patch to discover the treachery of one, 
upon whose loyalty I- would have staked 
the campaign. Had it not been for the 
reconnoisance this morning I should have 
been under the impression, that, still am- 
ply endowed with the fortune your father 
bequeathed to you, and which you have so 
recklessly squandered,—( squandered ?— 
recklessly !)—you required a momentary 
loan of a thousand pounds and with the 
motto of my house “‘noblesse oblige” ever. 
before my eyes, I should have instantly 
complied—TI, an old soldier, would have 
marched unsuspectingly into the ambush 
your cunning had prepared for my de- 
struction !—Heaven is aware that I am 
ready to fall for my king, my country 
and a friend, but I have no right to sacri- 
fice my troops, my wife, my son and all 
those who are dependent upon me,—for 
a spy who steals treacherously into my 
tent and bayonets me in my sleep! Had 
you freely confessed your condition and 
requested the humble loan of a few 
pounds, I should perhaps, with the im- 
pulsive generosity, that has unfortu- 
nately always been a characteristic habit 
of the Marjoribanks, have advanced all 
the loose change I might have had about 
my person at the time !—But, now, sir, it 
becomes a business necessity, as well as a 
moral duty, to deny your request, and to 
deny it with the emphatic expression of 
my stern disapproval of the course you 
have thought fit to pursue! Were you 
other than a relative I should not hesitate, 
out of regard for the welfare of the com- 
munity, to hand you over to the tender 
mercies of the law you have so wantonly 
outraged—to obtain money under false 
pretenses is an offense punishable by law, 
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and of that offense, I blush, sir, to say, 
you, a nephew of mine, have been guilty! 
I enclose a few lines from your heart- 
broken aunt. 

Marenco MagJoRiBaNnks, 

Late Major Her Majesty’s Dragoon 
Guards.” 

“N. B.—I need not say that it will be 
out of the question for me or any mem- 
ber of my family to accept your invita- 
tion to dinner this evening.” 


The old—the old—no, I won’t—lI 
won’t abuse him behind his back, but 
when I see him I’ll let him know !—obtain 
money under false pretenses!—the law! 
—the old—the old—humbug—well, it’s 
no use swearing—Harry has got to have 
the money—thank goodness if Uncle 
Stubbles is a—is a—well, what he is,—I 
have a few real friends—old “Pen and 
Ink” won’t refuse me and he has loads of 
ducats,—bachelor—no family ties—has 
told me over and over again “Algie—my 
dear boy—if you ever need a friend, come 
to me! When I die, my dear boy, you will 
know who has loved you!”’—Yes, he’s 
said it every time he has been here when 
I’ve decanted a bottle of that °74 port. 
If he means to make me his heir—he may 
as well let me have a little money now— 
He’s not using it—So here goes :—(Sits 
down — gets up again) I’m worrying 
about Lucy,—I must help Harry—But 
just for half an hour with Lucy !—Only 
to know it is all right !—(Sits down again 
—takes up photograph)—Lucy, my girl, 
say that you love me and I won’t mind 
anything. (Sighs), (writes): 


“My Dear Doctor, and My Dear Old 
Friend—A calamity has overtaken me,— 
to be brief,—Fudge has disappeared with 
all my money—I am, of course, tempo- 
rarily embarrassed. Remembering your 
many expressions of good will and your 
oft repeated request that I should apply 
to you when in trouble, I do not hesitate 
now to ask you to aid me by giving bearer 
your cheque for a thousand pounds, for 
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which I enclose my I. O. U.—I hope that 
in spite of my misfortune you will not 
fail to come to dinner this evening and 
we'll uncork a bottle of °74 to drown our 
sorrow. 
Always your affectionate friend, 
ALGERNON ALWYN.” 


(Encloses letter—addresses envelope— 
rises—rings bell—goes to door), Fraser, 
as soon as Tom returns send him to the 
Vicarage with this note and tell him to 
wait for an answer. If the Doctor is out 
tell him to wait. Oh, Fraser, we’ll only be 
six to dinner. (Goes back to seat at desk) 
—only six to dinner—(lights his pipe)— 
Ah, let’s see what Auntie Munch has to 
say (opens letter, reads) : 


“My Dear Algernon—Your Uncle has 
just, with the greatest delicacy and with 
all possible consideration for my feeble 
condition, broken to me the fearful crash 
that has enveloped our house in its awful 
pall!—To think that only a few moments 
ago I was a happy woman watering my 
beloved roses in a sunlit garden, when out 
of a clear sky the bolt fell and ravaged 
in an instant, like a pack of cards, the 
beautiful placid sea on which we were sail- 
ing so peacefully. To think, Algernon, 
that you, in whom I have always had such 
mistaken faith, should have been the ser- 
pent to gnaw away with one blov: the 
foundations of our confidence in human- 
ity !—Your poor Uncle says that by your 
act you have placed yourself within the 
power of the police and without the pale 
of society. You will know, of course, why 
it would have been impossible for us to 
comply with your attempt to rob us, by 
yielding up a thousand pounds: We have 
your Cousin Robert to consider! and it is, 
as you are aware, compounding a felony 
to rob Peter to pay Paul! I am with 
every expression of sorrow and horror, 
your completely collapsed aunt, 

Marsory Marsoripanks.” 

“P, S.—And oh, Algernon, I was look- 

ing forward with so much pleasure to our 
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first dinner this evening, that is another 
sad blow!—P. S. P. S.—you will have to 
discharge that expensive cook!” 


This is getting worse and worse!— 
Why—oh why doesn’t Tom come back 
with a word from Lucy—then I wouldn’t 
mind that abusive nonsense !—Six to din- 
ner—three friends gone—No, that’s not 
fair to Bobbie—he’s got to do as Nunkey 
says—Bobbie is a thorough good fellow 
—just the chap to go to when you are 
down in your luck—By Jove—I’ll write 
to him—Pen and Ink may be out and it’s 
just as well to have two strings to your 
bow—( writes) : 


“Dear Old Bobbie—I suppose you’ve 
heard by now of my smash?—all gone— 
nothing left but the house and the park. 
—Have you any dollars to spare? If so, 
bring them around at dinner time, if you 
can get out without a row—We'll have 
one more good dinner and laugh and 
chaff and drink brown sherry !—never 
mind about the dollars if you’re hard up, 
but come! From your old fag, 

ALGIE.” 


Gad, I fagged for Bobbie, I did—he 
wasn’t very gentle, either, but he’s a good 
sort all the same. Here, Fraser, send 
somebody with this note to Master Rob- 
ert—By Jove—Fraser must think I’ve 
turned myself into a post-office—what’s 
that?—(at door)—oh, a letter? yes, oh 
—from Miss Lucy—hurry up—(takes 
letter—shuts door quickly )—No, it isn’t 
—it’s from Lady Newman—Lucy must 
have been out—I hope she didn’t—she 
didn’t read my letter—she’s so different 
to Lucy—(tears letter open) : 


“My DearSir Algernon”—Oh—formal 
—I think I'll sit down (sits) —“My Dear 
Sir Algernon—Lucy being particularly 
engaged,—Mr. Robert Marjoribanks is 
visiting us this afternoon,’”—damn Robert 
Marjoribanks—“I am taking it upon my- 
self to answer your letter. As soon as the 
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dear child read what you had to say she 
was greatly distressed, and came to con- 
fide in me. My Dear Sir Algernon, I am 
forced to admire your honesty in at once 
apprising my poor girl of your. changed 
position and the correct and sensible view 
you take of the situation. To marry upon 
nothing a year would be absurd and it 
would take you years to retrieve your 
fortune. My daughter quite agrees with 
me in believing that when poverty walks 
in at the door love flies out at the window. 
You must not imagine from this that 
Lucy is not deeply moved and pREap- 
FULLY upset. She extends to you all her 
heartfelt sympathy! She would write to 
you herself but she is on the very verge 
of a break-down and the necessity to en- 
tertain her guests forces her to present a 
brave front to the world!—and since the 
engagement has to be broken off it is bet- 
ter to do it now and at once, rather than 
to prolong the suffering by senseless 
shilly-shallying. Judging by your own 
most sensible letter, I have every reason 
to believe that you will coincide with me 
in this. With sincere regard from us both 
and every expression of good will and 
sympathy, believe me to be, dear Sir Al- 
gernon, Yours faithfully, 
Anita TurnivaL NEWMAN.” 

“P, S.—I think it would be better for 
ais not to come to your dinner this eve- 
ning, so will you please accept our thanks 
and regrets? 

“P. S.—I suppose you will now go into 
the army or the church? What a pity 
that there is no living attached to Alwyn. 
Will you rent Alwyn? If so, I think I 
know of some one who would be,glad to 
take it.” 


I don’t believe it—I can’t believe it— 
Lucy—to throw me over like that! Lucy 
a heartless woman of the world? Lucy to 
love,—to pretend to love me for my in- 
come! No, I’ll not believe it! If my faith 
in her is lost there is indeed nothing left. 
I know I’m only an ordinary, common- 
place, everyday bit of humanity and there 
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are shekels of the same kind sprinkled all 
over the English Dominions. But she !— 
she elected to love me and I won’t resign 
her, no, not for all the Lady Newmans in 
Europe! [ll see her!—TI’ll have it from 
her own lips—where’s my coat? Fraser! 
(Knock at door) Letters, eh? Bring me 
my coat, Fraser—not my dinner jacket, 
—my dress coat—and Fraser, we'll be 
four to dinner—(comes down with letter) 
Oh, from Bobbie—(opens letter) : 


“Awfully sorry, old chappie, it’s a 
damned shame! Wish I could help you! 
Was just coming over to ask you for a 
pony. I’m stony broke. Can’t come to 
dinner—Wish I could!—Governor 
stormy! Swore like a trooper!—Says he 
disowns you. The Newmans have cor- 
ralled me for dinner. If you want to get 
rid of your nags I think I can make a 
trade. Keep your hair on—you’re not the 
first codger that has come to grief. Spec- 
ulation’s the devil, but I never thought 
you were a plunger?— Here’s how! 

’ Bossie.” 
1 

Speculation! Plunger! Very soon 
they’ll accuse me of robbing a bank! And 
shortly they’ll have me arrested for mur- 
der! What was that game we used to 
play? You place a lot of people in a line 
and you say something innocent to the 
party at one end, and by the time it’s 
been passed to the other end it isn’t fit for 
publication. So that’s what they’ve told 
Lucy. Plunger! No wonder she doesn’t 
want to marry an idiot. (Sits down.) 
There doesn’t seem anything for me to do 
but to blow my brains out. That’s what 
poor old Harry’s going to do if I can’t 
help him—well, there will be two of us.— 
No, I'll be hanged if there will! I’m not 
a coward whatever else I may be,— it’s 
only a coward that runs away from the 
fight—and it’s such an obvious and easy 
way to get out of a difficulty. It’s seven 
o’clock! Poor Harry—he must have the 
money by nine.—My first dinner party is 
at eight—dinner party! Only four to 
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dinner !—Five gone already—and one of 
them is Lucy—one of them Lucy !— 
(takes up photograph)—Lucy, you don’t 
look like that, my dear, no, not a bit— 
(bangs down picture—takes it up again 
and puts it down softly )—Brace up! Pile 
of letters! I suppose I ought to read 
them—well, I will; by and by—There’ll 
be nothing else to do then— (rings bell )— 
—Fraser, did I tell you there. would be 
only four to dinner?—no, three—I don’t 
think Master Harry can come—Harry 
can’t come—but he shall—I swear he 
shall. He can drive here in half an hour 
and |’1l keep my eye on him, and by Jove, 
I'll pay his bills. Yes, I’ll pay his debts 
before he starts—there’s Pressed Beef !— 
Dad used to say Pressed Beef could be re- 
lied upon—He’s not—not showy but he’s 
safe, and that’s the horse to put your 
money on.—Why didn’t I think of it be- 
fore?—Pen and Ink, too, to be heard 
from yet. But I can’t wait. If I know 
anything of the world, William Persever- 
ance Poynter is the most likely man to 
help me and for Harry’s sake I shall have 
to take a mean advantage of an Amer- 
ican’s partiality for a titled Englishman. 
Writes: 


“My Dear Mr. Poynter—Bad news 
travels fast and therefore no doubt you 
have heard by now of the serious financial 
loss I have sustained. I am in immediate 
need of (I won’t ask for a thou’ this time, 
only enough to save Harry), of six hun- 
dred pounds and I venture to ask you if 
you will assist me? If yes, will you please 
send me your cheque by bearer? I should 
not write if I had not known you all my 
life as an old and valued friend of my 
father and of, Yours very truly, and 
with many thanks in advance, 

ALGERNON ALWYN.” 


(Addresses envelope) I don’t see how 
he can refuse—Thanks in advance— 
(Rings bell.) Fraser, send somebody 
with this to Mr. Poynter and have him 
wait for an answer—Reply from Dr. 
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Penryck?—All right—(comes down )—I 
hope it is all right! It must be? Pen and 
Ink, my old tutor—my father’s most inti- 
mate friend—He can’t have refused me 
—Just wait a minute, Fraser, it may not 
be necessary to send that letter to Pressed 
—I mean to Mr. Poynter—I’ll let you 
know in a jiffy—(Tears open letter )— 
long letter—no cheque—(Sits down— 
then in a dejected voice to Fraser): You 
can send that letter, Fraser. (Reads) : 


“The Rectory, Tuesday. 

“This is no time, my poor boy, to 
preach a homily or to point a lesson. By 
now, I imagine, your spirit is sufficiently 
chastened not to need from my lips any 
word of reproof, reproach, criticism, or 
condemnation. Your money was your 
own, but I must say that if my beloved 
friend’s fortune was to be scattered to the 
four winds in so brief a space of time, I 
would have prayed heaven to direct its 
flow into a course more worthy of his hal- 
lowed memory? Think, too, what suffer- 
ing you entail on him who has known and 
loved you since you were an infant; who 
held you in these old arms and whose now 
palsied fingers first guided your baby 
eyes across the Animal Alphabet !—I can 
not feel that I am to blame. Had you 
listened to my precepts early in life and 
later benefited by my counsel, had you 
taken full advantage of my still more re- 
cent after-dinner talks, when, with a light 
and playful touch I none the less ear- 
nestly endeavored to sow in your mind the 
seeds of wisdom, you would not now be 
seated upon the stool of repentance, con- 
templating the crumbling ruins of an 
erstwhile regal fortune !—Alas, your life 
at Oxford was but the prelude to your 
present fall:—Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone, but still I must decline 
to become particeps criminis by lending 
you money. No, it may be that what ap- 
pears to be now a great affliction may 
become the cornerstone of your salvation! 
Perhaps, my dear Algernon, the loss of 
your wealth may make a man of you! 
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Take your knapsack and your wander- 
staff and sail for America!—Would I 
were young enough to accompany you! 
Heaven forbid that I should deny you 
consolation or advice, and I will come at 
eight and take a parting glass with you 
and wish you Godspeed and a better life! 
“Your true friend, 
ParsiraL PENRYCcK.” 


So! this morning I was a worthy and 
respectable member of society—welcomed 
everywhere,—highly regarded,—promi- 
nent and influential.—This evening I am 
without a friend, shunned by every one, 
cold-shouldered and jilted: I am avoided 
as if there were scarlet fever or the 
whooping cough in the house, and I have 
finally become a criminal to whom the 
parish priest will this evening administer 
the consolations of the church!—(A 
knock at the door. He goes to door— 
comes down with letter)—Answer from 
Pressed Beef—All right—It’s hardly 
worth while opening it—I know by now, ~ 
—Je connais mes gens. Wait a minute, 
Fraser (opens the letters). To be sure: 


“Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your 
favor of this date. I shall be happy to 
advance the amount named providing the 
collateral or security you propose to offer 
is first-class. I regret to say an import- 
ant business engagement will prevent me 
from accepting your invitation to dinner 
this evening. Yours faithfully, 
GuILLAUME PERSEVERANCE Poynter.” 


There !—that is the last straw. Fraser, ' 
we'll be three to dinner, that is, if I can 
get Master Harry here in time—I’ll have 
to become the unscrupulous villain I am 
painted,—by hook or crook, I must bring 
him here!—wait a minute, Fraser,— 
(writes rapidly) : 


“Dear Hal—I’m sending William with 
the dog cart for you. Leave a note for 
Messrs. Rook and Sharper to come on 
here after dinner and I'll satisfy them. I 
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enclose a line for them. Don’t fail to be 
here by eight o’clock for dinner. 
“Your ALGIE.” 


So! And 

“Sir Algernon Alwyn presents his com- 
pliments to Lord Rook and Sir Winslow 
Sharper, and he will be glad to see them 
at Alwyn Hall this evening when he will 
satisfy any claims against his brother to 
the full extent of his, Sir Algernon’s, for- 
tune.” 

There—(folds both letters—puts them 
in one envelope )—Fraser, tell William to 
put Spinning Top in the dog-cart and to 
drive like the devil and bring Master 
Harry here in time for dinner. Tell him 
to give Master Harry this note. Fly! 
Spinning Top can do it if it’s within 
equine possibility. So far so good! What 
to do with that gentry when they are 
here remains to be seen!—We won’t at- 
tempt to cross the bridge until we come 
to it—at all events Harry isn’t going to 
shoot himself if I can help it—poor chap 
—what will he say? He’ll have to leave 
college—I wonder if he’ll round on me, 
too? Things are about as black as they 
can be—and I don’t see a streak of light 
—if only, if only Lucy hadn’t thrown 
me over—I’m glad I didn’t go to her !— 
She’d despise me for crawling—no, I'll 
shut up the hall and live alone—I sup- 
pose I could grow vegetables and hens and 
eggs enough to keep me alive?—But I 
won’t give a sign—TI won’t hang out any 
flag of distress—I may be a pauper, but 
I'll be hanged if I’ll be a beggar—I sup- 
pose some day I’ll hear Lucy’s marriage 
bells ringing and I'll sit here all alone,— 
but I’ve got her picture and she can’t 
take back her kisses,—no, she can’t take 
back her kisses—! (a tap at the window) 
—what’s that?—(tap is repeated)— 
somebody at the window,—burglar,—well 
he’s welcome!—policeman perhaps !— 
(tap repeated — goes to window, leans 
out )— 

Lucy! 

S’sh! 
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(A pair of arms are seen encircling his 
neck for an instant.) 

Lucy! Lucy, don’t go!—Lucy! She’s 
gone—but oh—oh—oh—(comes down 
with a note in his hand)—Reads, 


“My Dear, Dear Old Darling—I won- 
der if you believe what the mater wrote 
you? How could you? She’s just told 
me.—My poor, poor darling—I’m going 
to rush across as soon as I’m dressed, 
when everybody will be in their rooms, 
and give you one kiss—and, dearest, that 
is to tell you that rich or poor, I am yours 
to death. Lucy.” 


Now, fall walls!—come, earthquake! 
torture me!—hang me!—what do I care? 
—Lucy loves me!—Lucy’s true to me.— 
All the world may go against me, but my 
Lucy’s my Lucy and she’s my Lucy still. 
Why it was worth it—worth losing all my 
money—all my friends—just to know 
this—and if hereafter we should be 
parted and I’m alone, poor, broken down, 
in some far-off country — this moment, 
when her arms were about my neck and 
her dear lips to mine,—this moment will 
come back to me and fill my heart with 
sunshine—(knock at the door—goes to 
door )—Letter?—from whom?—I’ve had 
all my answers—and the last was the best 
—what?—waiting?—from Mr. Honey- 
man?—why he’s the man at the county 
bank—have I overdrawn?—Tell him it’s 
after banking hours,—tell him I'll settle 
it to-morrow,—tell him I’m in bed,—tell 
him I’m drunk,—tell him I’m dead,—tell 
him anything—(Opens door )—Go away! 
Fraser—go away! I want to be left alone 
—very important, eh? Well, I'll open it 
—I don’t care a something for anything 
—(whistles a tune—opens letter )— 


“Dear Sir—Not hearing from you up 
to closing time, I venture to remind you 
that I sent you a most important com- 
munication yesterday. Thinking that the 
letter may have escaped your notice I 
venture now to call your attention to it 
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and to request the honor of your com- 
mands. I am, dear sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Grorcre Henry Honeyman.” 


Well, just wait a minute, Fraser, and 
T’ll see what it is—(Looks over letters 
on table)—Oh, yes, here’s a letter to be 
sure,—County Bank—(opens letter). 


“Dear Sir—I have the honor to inform 
you that before leaving for Australia, 
Mr. Fudge, of the firm of Messrs. Fudge 
& McPherson, deposited with us, for safe- 
keeping, securities, etc., standing in your 
name and of which Messrs. Fudge & Mc- 
Pherson had charge.”—What! What !— 
“Mr. Fudge desires us to inform you of 
this and to say that Mr. McPherson be- 
ing in very delicate health, he thought 
it wiser, subject to your consent, to put 
your affairs for the present in our hands. 
Mr. Fudge was obliged to leave in great 
haste for Sidney by yesterday’s steamer, 
to attend your Uncle, Mr. Mortimer Al- 
wyn, the great brewer”—(hm, I’ve never 
seen him)—‘“whom we understand to be 
suffering from an incurable disease and 
whose heir we believe you are. We are 
sending you cheque book under separate 
cover, and awaiting your instructions, we 
have the honor to be, dear sir, 

“Your obedient servants, 

“Lonpon & County Bank, Ltp., 

“Per G. H. Honeyman.” 


Good Lord! Fraser, bring me a whis- 
ky and soda.—This has been too much, 
—and Fraser, tell the messenger I’ll call 
at the bank to-morrow morning and see 
Mr. Honeyman—bring me a whisky and 
soda if you want to save my life?—Hur- 
rah—what larks! This all comes of not 
attending to business !—But how on earth 
is it that—that Fudge didn’t tell Mc- 
Pherson before he left? There’s some- 
thing queer there, I’ll wager? I suppose 
McPherson was non compos mentis and 
Fudge told him and McPherson forgot. 
Let’s look at the letters again—Ah, here’s 
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one from old Ryan,—old sawbones Ryan, 
—(opens letter )}— 


“Dear Sir—Mr. Fudge wishes me to 
inform you before leaving to wind up the 
affairs of your Uncle in Australia that 
I have been called in by him in consulta- 
tion with Drs. Clark & Sorrywait, and 
that we have come to the conclusion that - 
Mr. McPherson will not be able to attend 
to business for some time, his memory 
being so severely affected that it is almost 
certain that he is suffering from a serious 
disease of the brain,”—hm, hm—etc., etc. 


Poor old beggar—so that’s the reason 
—Algernon Alwyn, you are a first-class 
idiot! And yet what a lesson your mis- 
take has taught you !—(Knock at door) 
—All right—I’ll take it—( goes to door 
and takes tray with whisky and soda to 
table)—Who’s to blame?—I am!—I’m 
a careless, hairbrained imbecile and I de- 
served to lose my fortune!—I never 
looked after it and it came very near run- 
ning away, and then I expected every- 
body to lend a beggar money ;—shall I 
turn my back on the world and become 
a misanthrope, or shall I in future take 
the world as I find it? Why, you owe 
every one of those old fogies an apology 
for upsetting their everyday methodical, 
run-in-a-rut apple-carts. By Jove, they 
shall come to dinner after all!—every 
mother’s son—and daughter—(rings 
bell)—Fraser, tell Tom and Wiggins and 
that little monkey, Spotter, to gct ready 
to take some messages for me—tell them 
to come here at once and I’ll write the 
notes—(sits down)—Lucy first (writes) : 


“Dearest, Dearest, Dearest Lucy— 
It’s all right—we’ve found all the money 
and more. My apologies to your mother, 
—tell her to leave everything—I mean, 
leave dinner and come and dine with me 
and to bring all her guests—and not to 
forget YOU—more anon. 

“Your Acie.” 

(Takes another sheet of paper): 
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“Dear Old Nunkey—It was a false 
alarm — the money is all here — every 
penny and more in sight—bring Aunty 
here to dinner at once or never speak 
again to your affectionate nephew, 

S ALGIE. ” 

(Now for the American!) 


“Dear Mr. Poynter—I’m sorry to have 


troubled you—it was all a mistake—I am’ 


still in possession of my fortune and I 
hear that it is to be shortly much in- 
creased. Put off that important business 
engagement and join, 


“Yours very truly, with many apol- 


ogies, ALGERNON ALWYN.” 


(Folds letters up and addresses them’ 


—knock at door—goes to door—leaves 
door open,—stands outside )— 

Here, rush these off—one to Miss Lucy 
—one to Uncle—one to Mr. Poynter— 
hurry, you imps, and the first one that 
gets back shall have a sovereign.—Fraser, 
we'll be nine to dinner—what, chef going 
to leave?—Let him! but not until he’s 
cooked the dinner or I'll have the hounds 
after him—Eh? Master Harry arrived? 
In his room?—(shouts )—How are you, 
old chap? All  right!—everything’s 
hunky-dory—(comes in room, sings )— 
“The flowers that bloom in the Spring, tra 
la, have nothing to do with the case’— 
Ill write a cheque for a thou’ for Harry 
and he’ll have something in hand—only I 
really must frighten him first—yes—Ill 
frighten him first—badly—no, I won’t— 
Tl tell him about what I’ve suffered for 
him—and I fancy it’ll sober him up a bit, 
—no more gambling, Harry, my boy,— 
and Algernon (shaking his fist at himself 
in the glass)—we’ll have to attend to 
business! (Knock at door.) Ah, yes, 
thank you, Fraser—( goes to door, brings 
in coat)—I’d forgotten my coat—I’ll 
change here—(takes off smoking jacket 
—puts on dress coat—gocs out )—Here 
Fraser, just chuck this upstairs—(comes 
in)—and oh, give this to Master Harry 
before dinner,—it’ll ease his mind—bully 
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cocktail—(puts cheque in envelope— 
goes to door, starids outside )—-Here come 
those imps!—I thought so—Spotter’s 
first and he’s the littlest—Bravo, Spotter 
—there’s your sov.—(comes in with let- 
ter): 

“Dear Old Boy—I’m so glad—for 
your sake—we’re coming and we're bring- 
ing Bobbie and old Lord Belvidere”— 
whew—Lady Newman didn’t lose any 
time—‘‘He’s a bach! and as rich as Once 
sus—and he’s eighty if he’s a day— 

(Goes to door.) Fraser, we’re ten!— 
The cook will shoot himself—Ah, there 
you are, Tommy—(Stands at wide open 
door—brings in letter )— 


“My Dear Boy—Your Uncle is so over- 
come with joy he can hardly speak,— 
much less write—My dear, dear, noble 
nephew,—we are so glad—how well you 
deserved this turn of fortune only those 
can appreciate who know you as well as 
your fond Aunt, 

“Marsory Marenco MarvoriBaNks.” 

That’s sweet—how I have changed in 
the last half-hour. 

“P, S.—We had commenced dinner, but 
we'll leave it to hurry across and fold 
you in our arms.” 


Well, now, where’s that other young 
scamp?—(Opens door)—Oh, there you 
are—(comes in, opens letter )— 

“Dear Sir—I have dismissed my fa 
ness friend and will join you immediately 
—accept my congratulations—should you 
require a loan I shall be happy to oblige 
you. Faithfully yours, etc., etc., 

“Poynter.” 

Hm—So here we all are again! as we 
were, only a little wiser. No, we won’t be 
cynical—we’ll take the world as we find it 
and we’]l thank God for Lucy—(pours 
out whisky and soda)—Here’s to Lucy! 
(Drinks.) Ah, there they come—( great 
noise heard on staircase—goes to door— 
opens it wide)—Come up!—Come up, 
every one of you and welcome!- Lucy! 

(Quick curtain. ) 
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“s E’S asleep, isn’t he?” asks the 
man. 
“T can’t be sure. I never could 


be sure! With his eyes always closed as 
they are, and with that odd habit he has 
of lying so still, I can’t make out half the 
time whether he’s sleeping or waking.” 

“You haven’t told him anything yet, I 
suppose?” 

“Told him? No. Oh, no, I haven’t told 
him!” 

The woman shivers perceptibly, and 
draws closer to the leaping fire on the 
hearth. 

“Of course,” continues the man, speak- 
ing cautiously still, “you may as well ex- 
plain the situation to him. He’s too 
young to take it to heart, and I know you 
agree with me that it’s going to be the 
best thing for him in the end. Those 


childless people, shut in as they are, will 
be perfectly devoted to the child. His 
misfortune is going to be a direct appeal 
to their sympathies. He’ll be the great 
factor of their lives—you know that, 
Madeline? While in our lives he would 
be but an incident, and a disturbing one 
at that. It isn’t that I dislike the little 
fellow. He couldn’t help being born, and 
he couldn’t help being blind. He couldn’t 
help having Alexander Cameron for his 
father. But I can help having him in 
my home, Madeline, to remind me of 
things I want to forget. You understand, 
don’t you? I’m a jealous man. I was 
made that way. I’d give ten years of my 
life to have had you fresh from your 
mother’s arms—to make you see me and 
no one else; to live in your heart and in 
your mind alone. The sight of the boy 
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would be a perpetual irritation. I couldn’t 
endure it, Madeline. It would make a sort 
of monster out of me!” ~ : 

He leans forward to draw her into his 
arms, but she evades him and steals to the 
door of an inner room. 

“Donald! Donald!” she calls softly. 

There is no movement in the little bed 
by the wall. A child’s slight form is visi- 
ble there, well-covered with its blue quilt. 
The light catches his reddish-gold curls 
and displays a portion of a delicate pro- 
file. 

The woman comes back to the fire. 

“It’s wonderful,” she says moodily, 
“how like and how unlike his father he 
is! 

The man’s large jowl gives a grotesque 
movement as if his teeth ground hard 
upon each other. 

“But how am I to help all that?” 
cries the woman, spreading out her hands. 
“There’s no use, Henry, in denying my 
past! We can’t have things as we want 
them in this world. We have to take them 
as we find them. That’s the sensible 
way!” 

The man comes close to her. 

“But I tell you,” he cries, “that I am 
going to make you forget it! The 
thought of you fills my heart, and I mean 
to make you forget everything except the 


present. And that’s to be made up of” 


love! Can’t you feel as I do, Madeline, 
that there’s nothing else in the world but 
that? Why, it’s the beginning and end of 
my days. ‘The thought wakes up with me, 
walks with me, breathes with me, sleeps 
with me!” 

The face of the woman flushes deeply. 
She leans forward till the laces droop 
from her white throat, on which the man 
fixes his eyes greedily. 

“Well,” she whispers, “I think I ought 
to be forgiven if I go looking for happi- 
ness for a while! If people knew the 
whole truth,’ they’d forgive me, Henry, 
wouldn’t they?” 

“People do as they please, Madeline! 
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They take joy when they can get it. Do 
you suppose any other man would have 
waited as I have; you’ve been free four 
years. I’ve known for one year, and I’ve 
loved you from the moment my eyes fell 
on you. It never occurred to me then that 
you were anything but a girl! I tell you, 
Madeline, I'll never forget the torture of 
that discovery—the discovery that you 
were a widow and that Donald—” 

“Oh, Donald!” There is poignancy in 
the cry. “If it were not for Donald—” 

“Now that’s foolish, Madeline! Con- 
sider a moment. The boy is a tyrant in 
his way—” 

‘““He’s so helpless! That’s why, Henry 
—so helpless.” 

“Well, he’s been encouraged to be help- 
less. And he’s a petulant, ungrateful lit- 
tle fellow. In the life we will probably 
lead it would be out of the question for 
you to give him personal care. He’d have 
to be turned over to servants; and it’s a 
thousand times better for him, as you can 
see, to go to the Brandenbergs out there 
at the farm. But, to be perfectly frank, 
whether it’s better for him or not, it’s got 
to be, Madeline. If the boy’s with you 
he’ll be first—sooner or later he’ll be first. 
And then I’ll hate him.” 

“It comes to this,” says the woman, 
“that I choose between you?” 

The man shows no capitulation. His 
eyes are glowing, his lips parted, and the 
strong pulse shows in his throat. 

“Precisely,” he nods. 

“Oh! breathes the woman staring at 
him. 

“Well,” he expostulates. “Be reasona- 
ble, Madeline! Haven’t I seen you look at 
the boy with positive aversion? More 
than once, in my presence, you’ve drawn 
away from him involuntarily when he 
came putting his arms about your neck.” 

“It was in your presence!” she mur- 
murs with a subtle insinuation. But he 
does not observe that, and urges his point. 

“‘He’s the picture of his father! That’s 
the core of the matter. You shrank from 
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the father, and you shrink from the son. 
The chances are, as he grows older, the re- 
semblance will become more marked and 
your repugnance will increase. Nervous, 
irritable, with a sort of disease of pride— 
don’t you recognize the traits you have 
told me of in your—in your husband?” 

The woman twists her fingers in and 
out. There is a silence, and the two have 
the effect of combating each other with 
their thoughts. There is at once a repul- 
sion and an attraction between them, and 
when by chance their eyes meet, they hold 
each other with a look at once ecstatic 
and apprehensive. 

At last the silence is broken. It is the 
woman who speaks. 

“I began wrong!” she cries. “I began 
wrong! Maybe I’m destined to go wrong 
to the end!’ 

“You are right for me,” Stonehurst in- 
terrupts. “You are perfect for me.” 

But Madeline does not hecd him. 

“My childhood was pitiable,” she says, 
as much to herself as to her companion. 
“It was worse—it was grotesque. I had 
extravagant dreams, and I was surround- 
ed with the ugliest realities. There was 
the boarding-house that poor mother kept, 
and where she worked like a slave. The 
kitchen was dark and had a moldy smell, 
and there were rats in the pantries. She 
had brother John and Aunt Ann and me, 
all to feed and clothe. She thought for us 
all, and hung over that old burned-out 
range, with the cross-bars sagging in the 
middle. Her face got as hard as granite, 
and her eyes—lovely eyes—got dim. I 
was full of fine dreams, and always trying 
to pretend that things were beautiful and 
that we were happy. I had a great deal 
of belief in myself. I was always going 
to do something wonderful. But after all, 
I couldn’t get ahead of the mere work of 
the house, and my dreams boiled in me! 
Nothing could have been more ridiculous 
than I was—a grcat gangling girl all 
choked up with grief and pride and re- 
volt and passion and love and pity and 
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“Poor child!’ murmurs Stonehurst. 

“I am trying to excuse myself to you,” 
she explains, drawing nearer. “Donald’s 
sleeping now. Can’t you hear his breath- 
ing? We needn’t be so cautious in what 
we are saying. Oh, that’s one of the 
things that has always annoyed me so in 
him—his habit of listening! I suppose 
that, as he couldn’t use his eyes, all the in- 
quisitiveness of childhood has gone into 


‘his ears.” She sits staring at the fire for 


a moment or two while the man looks 
at her. 

“You never have told me,” he says un- 
der his breath, “how it came about that 
you married Alexander Cameron.” 

The woman clings to him with her look, 
her face scarlet with a curious shame. 

“But I feel,” she cries, “as if it were a 
dream! When you are here with me it 
seems as if I must sweep the facts away 
and cry out ‘But I never belonged to any 
one but you—but you, Henry!’ Why, it’s 
as if I had always held a vision of you in 
my heart and as if you had come now to 
fulfil it in the flesh !” 

The man slips from his chair upon his 
knees and presses her hands to his lips. 
They are silent for a time, and only his 
deep breathing is audible. Then he arises. 

“After all,” he says with a smile which 
strangely illuminates his somber face. 
“Facts are of little consequence compared 
with our inner knowledge. Tell me—I 
must know some time—tell me about Cam- 
eron.” 

Suddenly she laughs, and there is a 
witchery in her glance. 

“Silence is a little glass ball!’ she cries. 
“There is nothing durable about it. 
Sooner or later it has to be broken.” She 
makes as though she ground something 
between her glowing palms. “See, I shat- 
ter it now! Stir the fire, Henry. Thank 
you. Well—well—he boarded with my 
mother, don’t you see, whenever he stopped 
in the village on his way to town to sell 
his fruit or stock or wheat. He—he saw 
me. I always waited on the table. He— 
brought me presents from the farm, and 
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took me riding now and then. I thought 
he was kind, and I was glad he did not 
talk. I liked my own thoughts better than 
anything he ould say. One day he drove 
mother and t to his farm—Cameron 
Meadows, it .. -alled. We went in May 
when everything was in blossom. I felt 
like singing or shouting, and I couldn’t 
see how he and mother could speak so low. 
We saw his woods and orchards, his pas- 
ture lands and hay fields, his wheat lands 
and his garden places. He showed us his 
sheep, his cattle, his horses, his very hogs 
and chickens. There were order and 
plenty everywhere. And in the midst of a 
hundred beeches stood the old house. His 
grandfather built it, you know. It is a 
beautiful house, Henry—seven windows 
in the upper part, looking from the trees 
with a wise expression ; and below, flanked 
with windows to the left and right, the 
great door.” 

She pauses for a moment and lifts her 
hand with a curious gesture. 

“I shall never forget what an impres- 
sion that door made on me when I looked 
at it first!” 

“And why, Madeline?” 

“Oh, it was such a benignant door! 
You may laugh, but actually, if it had 
not been for the door, I believe I should 
never have consented to be mistress of 
Cameron Meadows at all! It was a sin- 
gle door, but wide, with good brass hinges 
and cross bands and locks. Above it was a 
fan light, with delicate yellowing old lace 
plaited in it. It was as we were about to 
enter the door that Mr. Cameron said to 
me: ‘I want you to cross this threshold 
as my promised wife.’ At first I was as- 
tonished—and afraid. I hardly had been 
thinking of him at all. I had been wish- 
ing I had a companion that beautiful day 
while mother and Mr. Cameron talked to- 
gether. I stood for a moment saying 
nothing, and thoughts went racing 
through my head as memories do through 
the brain of a drowning man. And then 
I happened to look up at the door— 
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everything swimming before me—and a 
curious idea came to me. The old door 
looked so rich in experience, and seemed 
so fitted to watch the generations of men 
and women come and go that I fell into 
step, so to speak. I thought of the brides 
that had crossed that threshold, and some- 
thing irresistible compelled me to make 
myself one of them. And I said ‘yes.’ At 
least, they say I said yes. I know Mr. 
Cameron drew me into the house looking 
more pleased than I had supposed he knew 
how to look; but I could hardly see him 
for a strange vision that I had of the pco- 
ple who had finished with their lives and 
been carried out of that door! Actually 
I seemed to see a procession there with the 
long black box-like thing with its fringed 
pall! But I was not afraid. It was ma- 
jestic—the vision—I fancied how I would 
be carried out of there, too, and I liked 
even that thought. I liked anything that 
was not poverty-stricken and semi-va- 
grant and mean! Mother was there all 
the time smiling .t me in that curious 
patient way of hers. I had never before 
noticed how terribly thin she looked. Per- 
haps it was partly her trailing black 
dress, or the little bonnet on her white 
hair—but anyway, she seemed to be ap- 
pealing to me to save her from drudgery 
in her pathetic old age. I put out my 
hands to her, and it was she—not Mr. 
Cameron—into w+~<e arms I fell. And I 
wept there a long, long time.” 

Stonehurst gnaws his lip and says 
nothing. 

“We were married in a month. I took 
mother home with me, and Aunt Ann was 
boarded at a farmer’s near by and brother 
John sent away to school. Mr. Cameron 
did everything as he had agreed. And 
then mother—mother died. She was tired 
out, and when she felt we no longer 
needed her, she gave up the will to live. 
And the old door had seen a new proces- 
sional and another recessional, as I had 
seen in my vision that first day. Then I 
settled down to my life. There were the 
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workpeople to see to; and there were Mr. 
Cameron’s friends to entertain; and there 
were church duties and visits to make. 
Everything was laid out for me. Every 
day was filled up with things I ought to 
do. I was so busy that even my dreams 
were crowded out.” 

“No, no! Your dreams are the most 
substantial part of you, Madeline. That’s 
what is so marvelous about you. There 
they are always, so familiar and imme- 
morial! You say they are your dreams, 
but I believe they are mine! Or they are 
everybody’s! You got them out of the 
heart of the ages, or you stole them from 
poets! You can’t say things as others do. 
There is something so moving in your 
voice! I’ve always felt you to be a mys- 
tery! That’s why I adore you so! I won- 
der if you know how everything you say 
moves me?” 

“I’m a mystery, maybe, because I have 
never found myself. I live in a hermit 
land, and there is only me to wander about 
in it.” 

“Have I not entered it, Madeline, 
Madeline?” 

The woman laughs sadly. 

“Have you? Sometimes I think you 
have, and other times I think I have only 
found your footprints on the sand and 
that I am searching for you! But then 
real things have always seemed like shad- 
ows and shadows like realities to me. 
There at Cameron Meadows, the work, 
the house, the people, were like moving 
shapes. The summer passed and a white 
winter came. I had hoped we might go 
to the city for a while, but Mr. Cameron 
thought I ought to be very quiet then. 
No one visited us except the farm neigh- 
bors. Mr. Cameron bought my books for 
me—they were his choice. It used to get 
dark at four c’clock, and there were in- 
terminable twilights, with the clock tick- 
ing on the stairs. After that came the al- 
most silent dinners and then the long 
evenings with Mr. Cameron at his ac- 
counts. Sometimes I laughed out loud 
and made Mr. Cameron wonder if I were 
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mad. I used to go out and rush through 
the woods. I used to beat the tree trunks 
with my bare fists. At last I grew torpid. 
I was surprised when the Sundays came 
around. And then—then Donald came. 
That was a fearful experience, but I 
wouldn’t have missed it. I was interested 
at last—it was suffering with some sig-- 
nificance to it. I remember three horrible 
days passed and I was sunk in strange 
visions. I must have suffered physically 
almost to the limit of endurance. But it 
isn’t that I remember—it is the visions. 
They were of battlefields and the dying; 
I heard the cries of the thirsting and 
wounded, and the sobs of men who were 
homesick. I was on the sea tossing in the 
storm with men who were not afraid to 
die. I went to the guillotine through 
streets of people who hated me, and I 
wept with pity for them. Then, when it 
was all over, something had happened to 
Donald—some paralysis. He was blind!” 

The man gives an inarticulate exclama- 
tion, at once pitying and repugnant. 

“We were dismayed, his father and I.” 
Stonehurst flinches from the intimacy of 
the reference. ‘We sent to surgeons far 
and wide. We carried the child here and 
there. We did everything but let him be 
tortured. We stood guard against that. 
But in the end nothing was done. We had 
to give up hope.” : 

The woman’s tone deepens and the re- 
cital gathers in passion. 

“So life grew more and more hateful, 
you understand. The child was peevish, 
and for two years I didn’t know what it 
was to have a night’s rest. Mr. Cameron 
slept in a distant part of the house that 
he might not hear the baby cry. He 
couldn’t endure that. ‘Can’t you stop that 
crying?’ he would say to me. ‘Can’t you 
find out what is the matter with that 
child?’ He would walk the floor and wring 
his hands or plunge out of doors.” 

She drags her fingers down her cheeks, 
leaving marks upon the flesh, which make 
her seem almost gaunt. 

“Between the child that could not see 
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and that cried day and night, and the 
man in a frenzy of irritability, I grew to 
hate life! It was like being on the rack. 
I used, often and often, to wish that we 
were all dead.” 

Stonehurst starts to speak, but she in- 
terrupts him. 

“Then Mr. Cameron died. I think he 
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that was going to liberate me. It had 
seen my poor child groping through it 
on his hands and knees, then stumbling 
through in his first steps, and falling— 
falling so often! It had seen the master 
carried forth. And I meant that it should 
see me go out in search of my life. My 
life was there outside, somewhere, await- 
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—WALKING SLOWLY, A WOMAN LEADING A BLIND CHILD BY THE HAND 


was broken-hearted about Donald. And 
after that I spent three years doing my 
duty. Three interminable years I lived in 
solitude, looking after the dairy and the 
farm, and nursing Donald. And all the 
time I was struggling to get hold of an 
idea about the rights of an individual to 
select and take for himself. So one day 
it came to me that the old door stood open 
—the door of the house that had wel- 
comed me, that had imprisoned me and 


ing me. The door stood wide—it seemed 
to give me permission to go.” 

She turns to the man with one of her 
swift smiles. 

‘And so I found my life,” she whispers 
and holds out her hands. 

The room has in it for a time an en- 
chanting silence. The October wind stirs 
without in an air rich with perfumes of 
decay; the soft breathing of the child is 
faintly audible; and the coals fall now 
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and then in the glowing bed on the hearth. 
Suddenly the child cries in his sleep, and 
Madeline starts to her feet guiltily. She 
hastens to the bedroom, and Stonehurst 
hears her soothing her boy with inarticu- 
late sounds and soft pattings. When she 
comes back she stands by the fire, and 
Stonehurst, arising, looks across the 
hearth at her. 

“He isn’t so well these days,” she says, 
using the pronoun as mothers will. “I’ve 
had such happiness in these rooms, but 
Donald has never found his way about 
and so he hasn’t liked it. He is shut up 
too much, and it’s the most difficult thing 
imaginable to find a toy that will amuse 
him. He enjoys himself best at the 
farm.” 

“That’s the place for him,” agrees 
Stonchurst. “He'll have pets in plenty 
and the right sort of food and exercise. 
These Brandenbergs, from what you tell 
me, will be devoted to him. You said they 
were mother and son? The son is a grown 
man, I suppose.” 

“Ves.” 

*““He’s looking after your interests for 
you, isn’t he?” 

“Carl Brandenberg? Yes. He under- 
stands the place perfectly.” 


“Well, don’t place too much confidence 


in him. Remember it’s a large property 
you have.” 

“Carl Brandenberg cheats nobody— 
and never me.” 

“No? But why not you particularly?” 

“His father before him managed for 
the Camerons. He inherits loyalty.” 

“Do you wish me to inquire into the 
conditions of his adoption of Donald? 
For he would wish to have the adoption 
according to law, I suppose.” 

“Need we think about that just yet?” 

“Why, yes. We arc to be married next 
month—the twelfth—” 

“The fifteenth, if you please.” 

“The fifteenth! Aren’t you moving the 
days along? No? Well, the fifteenth. We 
shall start for France at once. It is ob- 
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vious that everything must be settled be- 
fore we go. These people will, I have no 
doubt, send you frequent communications 
about—” 

“I don’t want them! I don’t want 
them! Understand that clearly, when 
Donald goes out of my life he goes out 
utterly.” 

The man sighs as if with relief. 

“Well, that’s sensible. I like your reso- 
lution. It’s better for both of you to drop 
the relationship. When is the boy to be 
taken out there?” 

Madeline is regarding him as if she 
had never seen him before. Glancing at 
her, he draws back almost with appre- 
hension. Then a joyful flush suffuses her 
face and neck. She gives a cry and leans 
toward him, soliciting him with the glory 
of her eyes, the lusciousness of her lips. 
He can not profane the moment with 
words, but after a time she volunteers: 

“To-morrow I shall take Donald to the 
farm. The Brandenbergs are impatient 
for him. There is a teacher they wish to 
engage for him who is awaiting my de- 
cision.” 

“You’re not going to change your 
mind, Madeline? I have a curious feeling 
about you. You are so inexpressibly— 
illusive.” 

She does not heed what he is saying. 
She seizes his arms in her grasp. 

“TI can’t lose you,” she cries. “Having 
known you, love, I can’t lose you! Ah, I 
can’t! I can’t!” 

But presently she is impatient for his 
departure and interrupts his half-playful 
reassurances. 

“You must go—you must go! I am 
inflexible about the hour, you know! And 
it has come. How I admire my pru- 
dence !”” 

“But if you go to the country to-mor- 
row, shall you be able to return? Am I to 
spend the evening with you as usual?” 

“How else? Good night, good night.” 

“My love, your impetuosity is too much 


‘for me. At least let me find my posses- 
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sions. There—my hat—thank you. Good 
night, Madeline. Sleep very sweetly— 
and don’t change that date again.” 

“I protest I never changed it.” 

“I say you must have done so. Stick 
fast to your resolution about the boy. It’s 
best; believe me, it’s best. You'll rejoice 
a year from now—and so will he—that it 
was done. Good night, my dear.” 

He is willing to go, but she is possessed 
with a sorrowful passion. She holds him, 
appealing with her eyes for that intoxi- 
cating gaze of his. Suddenly she pushes 
him from her, drives him with tempestu- 
ous laughter from the room, catches his 
fingers at the last and lifts them to her 
lips, then puts the door between them. 
He hears the bolt shoot, hears something 
sounding like a sob, pauses to rap softly, 
begging a second’s more delirious pain of 
parting; is answered with silence, and, 
touching the bell, summons the drowsing 
elevator boy. 


CHAPTER II 


A beech wood in October. Beyond, 
down a sheer bluff, West Water, with the 
sun low. In the midst of the wood an old 
house, and walking slowly toward it a 
woman leading a blind child by the hand. 
The soft pelt of the gold-bright leaves 
makes only the faintest sound. 

“Donald, the place looks as if it were 
enchanted! It is gold everywhere—the 
beeches, the water, the very air, are gold. 
Take off your hat, my son. Mother wants 
to see your golden head fit into the pic- 
ture.” 

“It’s hard walking through these 
leaves, isn’t it, mother? They’re up to my 
knees.” 

“I never saw them lie so thick. You’re 
tired, no doubt. Shall we sit down and 
rest? Sink right down on the leaves—lie 
back in them. Isn’t that good? It’s a mile 
through the orchard and along the drive, 
and you’ve been up since early morning 
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and not had half enough to eat! We ran 
away home, didn’t we?” 

“Yes. What a queer thing it was to do! 
What made you do that, mother?” 

“I was afraid of something.” 

“Were you? If you had told me I’d 
have comforted you.” 

“You do comfort me—just as much as 
if I’d told you.” 

“Oh, do I? May I put flowers in your 
lap? There is a sweet smell to your dress 
—like flowers. And I like you to pat my 
face like that. Your hands aren’t any 
larger than mine—not so large!” 

“Isn’t it still? There’s not a soul in 
the house! You ought to see how peaceful 
it looks. The windows are gold—those 
toward the northwest. From where I sit, 
Donald, I can see the door!” 

“Can you? We'll unlock it in a minute, 
mother.” 

“It looks as kind as ever.” 

“What fun it will be to open it!” 

“Yes. And when it is opened this time, 
I swear it shall never be locked again. 
Not while we live, Donald. Some one 
shall be there to answer if any one knocks. 
In your father’s time, and your grand- 
father’s, and your great-grandfather’s, it 
was never locked against any one who 
came. Great men and beggars came to it, 
and none of them was turned away.” 

“I never fall when I go in and out of 
that door. It’s the best old door in the 
world !” 

“Yes, it is. Do you know, I’m going to 
have teachers come to help you grow up a 
wise, good man.” 

“But then I’m blind. I can’t do the 
way others boys do.” 

“Perhaps you'll do better than others. 
You will own miles of good land—mead- 
ows, pastures, wheatland, orchards, for- 
ests. You will have cattle and sheep, 
horses and fowls. It will take a good man 
and one who knows a great deal to look 
after these things. I shall have you 
taught many things. Besides, you shall 
have a great deal of pleasure. I have been 
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thinking all day of ways in which you and 
I were to have pleasure together.” 

“Mother, I never knew you to be the 
way you are to-day !” 

“Am I different?” 

“Yes—oh, yes. I love you, mother.” 

“Do you, Donald? Do you, indeed?” 

“If you were always like this, I’d never 
be cross the way I have been.” 

“I am going to be with you always like 
this, my son.” 

The gold grows delicate in the west. 
The glimmerings of the sun path fade 
away. The boy sleeps lightly for a few 
moments, while the woman fixes her eyes 
upon the door, which seems to invite her 
to enter. She reaches out her arms as she 
might to her mother. The tears fall on 
her cheeks. She seems to make silent con- 
fession to the door. Of all she thinks, but 
one sentence finds utterance: 

“I have been bereft of almost every- 
thing, but now I have found that worth 
all I lost? The soft gloom grows. The 
water becomes shadowy. Mystery is 
abroad in the woods. The woman rouses 
the boy with a kiss. 

“It is growing dark,” she says. “We 
must go in.” 

The boy laughs. He does not mind the 
darkness. He makes his way up through 
the leaves to the steps, climbs them gaily 
and puts his hand on the knob. 

“It is locked,” says his mother, “and 
the leaves are thick all about the thresh- 
old.” The boy still laughs. She gives 
him the key and he puts it in the great 
lock. The wide door swings open with a 
friendly sound. The boy makes his way 
swiftly through the rooms, touching 
everything with eager hands. His laugh- 
ter comes out softly, like spring water 
from the earth. The woman gropes about 
in the gloom, searching for a light. After 
a time a lamp is burning. Madeline throws 
open the windows to admit the mellow air. 
The darkness has deepened and wraps the 
old house about like a cloak. 


THE DOOR 


“How curious!” she cries. “We have 
orchards and bees and cattle, and not a 
mouthful that we may eat or drink!” 

But as she speaks there is a knocking at 
the door, then a hearty voice crying: 

“Welcome! Welcome! What a sur- 
prise !” 

Madeline stops in the middle of the 
floor and stares at the farmerlike, capable 
figure which confronts her. Her face is 
flushed, her eyes shy like those of a child 
who has done wrong and is now deter- 
mined to be good. : 

“It’s Carl!” cries the boy. “It’s that 
Carl Brandenberg.” 

He gathers the blind boy in his arms 
and hugs him with rough tenderness. He 
runs his hands through the boy’s hair and 
pulls at his ears. 

‘““Wasn’t your home-coming very sud- 
den?” he asks. 

“Nothing could have been more sud- 
den,” says the woman, half-defensively. 
“And we are alone—and we’ve no food.” 

The man mocks them: ‘The Camerons 
of Cameron Meadow starving! The bins 
empty, the cupboards bare!” 

He waves his hand and is gone. 

‘He will bring us our supper,” says the 
boy, nodding his head sagely. Madeline 
begins tidying the house. She spreads the 
table and lays places for three. 

“We must have fresh water,” she de- 
clares, and runs into the darkness. The 
boy throws himself in his chair by the 
window and rocks back and forth con- 
tentedly. He can hear the lake muttering 
its ancient tale below the cliff; hear the 
fall of the leaves ; hear the soft wild noises 
of birds. Then, after atime, a mingling 
of voices in the darkness. He knows that 
his mother and the farmer are bringing 
in the water cold from the well, the milk 
warm from the cow, the bread, the honey 
and the fruit. A sweet home-conscious- 
ness steals over him, and a breeze, rich 
with odors of the wood and the night, 
reaches him from the open door. 


A QUESTION OF ORGANIZATION 


By Frances Benson 


[THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE] 


OWADAYS in San_ Francisco 
N everything dates from the team- 
sters’ strike of 1901. The Union 
Labor party and union labor in politics 
date from that ten months’ upbuilding de- 
feat for the strikers, and the present Citi- 
zens’ Alliance was born from the deter- 
mined sentiment for law and order which 
took root in that disastrous victory for 
the employers. The Union Labor party 
is working to obtain for labor the dignity, 
power and spoils of office that have here- 
tofore been the portion of other parties. 
‘It depends upon a control of the mayor, 
police force and police courts to enforce 
the demands of organized labor; and or- 
ganized labor demands the closed shop, 
where no.employer can do business save 
on lines laid down by the union, and no 
man may work save the union man. 

The Citizens’ Alliance cares nothing for 
the spoils of office; it has confined its ef- 
forts to attempts to obtain a mayor, police 
force and police court judges who will en- 
force law and order, holding employés to 
equal account with employers, landing 
every law-breaker in jail; and it demands 
the open shop where every man may work 
according to his ability, without interfer- 
ence or intimidation. 

With the open shop there would be no 
footing for strikes to stand on, and arbi- 
tration would prevail. 

“Without a strike every now and then,” 
said Secretary McCabe, of the Labor 
Council, “there wouldn’t be anything to 
hold the men together; their interest in 
their union would die out. They 
wouldn’t attend the meetings nor pay 
their dues, because they wouldn’t see the 
necessity of it, and the organization 
would fall to pieces.” 


That is why the union labor campaign 
cry was “a fight for life” against the 
Citizens’ Alliance, with its open shop and 
its prevention of intimidation by federal 
and superior court injunctions. 

The Citizens’ Alliance answer, which 
was made to cut both ways, was that no 
warfare was waged against decent union- 
ism, but that with the open shop and equal 
organization of employer and employé in 
politics and commerce indecent unionism 
could no longer prevail. 


SYSTEMATIZED STRIKES 


I asked George J. Berger, secretary of 
the Union Labor party campaign com- 
mittee, how many strikes there had been 
in San Francisco during the past ten or 
fifteen years. His reply was: “Good 
Lord! Nobody knows! There have been 
more strikes than I have hairs of the head 
to count. There was something doing 
somewhere most of the time,—in fact, the 
one-shop affairs came so fast nobody 
cou.d keep track of them!” 

The plan of systematized unionism has 
not been to ask for what a union intends 
to have all at once. If unskilled labor, 
working ten hours a day for two dollars 
and fifty cents, had asked for a closed 
shop, eight hours, four dollars a day and 
union domination at their first strike, pub- 
lic sentiment and employers would em- 
phatically have put the foot down. In- 
stead, they shrewdly asked for nine hours 
first as a “fair working day,” with per- 
haps an increase of fifty cents a day as a 
“fair working wage.” The employer 
said, “Oh! well, what is fifty cents a day 
compared with thousands of dollars dam- 
age and loss of time,” and the public said, 
of course, “Nine hours is enough for any 
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man to work.” But nine hours did not 
stay “a fair working day,” nor the first 
price stipulated a “fair working wage.” 
The next year the union struck again and 
asked for eight hours and four dollars a 
day ; the next for a closed shop, and prob- 
ably the next after that for the daily 
supervision of the walking delegate or 
business agent; Saturday half-holiday 
the year round—without any curtailment 
of pay—and all legal and labor holidays, 
including the days set aside for the labor 
parade and labor picnic. When none of 
these was longer to be striven for there 
was always the discharge or the reinstate- 
ment of an objectionable employé or the 
handling of some non-union contract or 
bit of material to be resented. The sys- 
tematic strike is an interesting study. 

Some absurd incidents of dominant 
unionism on the Pacific coast will be 
found treated very seriously in the news- 
papers. A morning paper in May, 1901, 
puts at the top of a column the “serious 
trouble” likely to result from a baseball 
game between the employés of the Bent- 
ley Construction Company and the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company, the walk- 
ing delegate warning the union men on 
one of the teams and all those attending 
the game that they would be fined, and 
that no union man would ever after work 
with them. Furthermore, that he, the 
walking delegate, would “pull off” every 
one of the sixty-five or seventy men from 
the government building (the new post- 
office) the contractors were so desirous of 
completing. The men demurred, but the 
walking delegate had his way. 

When the great, white Fairmount 
Hotel was to rear its proud head on the 
highest elevation of Nob Hill there was a 
massive stone wall surrounding the prop- 
erty, from which the owners congratu- 
lated themselves on being able to get just 
the sort of stone necded for the founda- 
tions. The stone happened to have been 
cut and put in place in the days before 
unions, therefore it was “non-union” 
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stone. It had been torn from its moor- 
ings, but the walking delegate put his ban 
upon it, and there it lay unused, a waste 
of several thousands of dollars, along the 
sidewalk for days. 

The enterprising town of Petaluma was 
to have a public library. A citizen con- 
tributed his mite toward the general pa- 
triotic impulse by hauling the corner- 
stone up from the depot and swinging it 
into place. The bands were playing, the 
man with the trowel and the neat little 
speech stood waiting before the assem- 
bled multitude. The majesty of the 
unions intervened. That corner-stone 
had to be hoisted up, hauled back to the 
depot and brought up again by union 
teams, while the crowd stood around an 
hour or so in the broiling sun. Petaluma 
citizens met again in the public square the 
next Fourth of July and read a declara- 
tion of independence of their own. Peta- 
luma announced that it had joined the 
San Francisco Citizens’ Alliance, and that 
thenceforth and forevermore it was an 
“open shop” town! 


TWENTY THOUSAND ON STRIKE. 


The teamsters were not the only ones 
“out” in the memorable summer and fall 
of 1901. First were the carriage work- 
ers, then the metal polishers, cooks and 
waiters, iron trades, then the teamsters, 
and part of the time all of them together 
—aggregating twenty thousand men out 
of employment and two hundred thousand 
citizens suffering from the aggravated 
conditions of idleness and riot. 

The cooks and waiters called on the 
butchers and bakers to help them crip- 
ple the restaurants employing non-union 
help, until a bread and meat famine re- 
sulted. The iron trades went out in the 
midst of this and stayed out, with incredi- 
ble hardship to its people, who barely sub- 
sisted on the contributions from outside 
assessments. The iron trades wanted to 
gain control of the Union Iron Works, an 
open shop employing four thousand men 
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and the one notable manufactory of San 
Francisco. The unions lost out so far as 
the Iron Works was concerned—it is still 
an open shop—but they whipped into line 
all the smaller concerns. 

“We can put any little shop, say, with 
thirty thousand dollars back of it, out of 
business,” said Secretary McCabe, “and 
we get them that way, one ata time. We 
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some of the men back three times before 
we could convince them that we would not 
tolerate outsiders coming in.” 

The famous teamsters’ strike began 
with the meeting of the national conven- 
tion of the Christian Endeavorers. Their 
luggage piled up so around the stations 
that the Morton Delivery Company, un- 
der contract to handle it, was swamped. 


“COMPULSORY EDUCATION” 


draw on these shops to keep the Iron 
Works in trim, and some day we will get 
that, too. We let our men work there 
alongside of non-union men because we 
can’t afford to let so many good positions 
go outside of the union, and because it 
gives us a chance to organize outside and 
in. They brought carload after carload 
of workmen from the East during the 
strike, and we caught them and shipped 
them straight back again. We shipped 


The company tried to hire teams to help 
them out, but the teamsters’ union saw its 
opportunity and refused to allow its men 
to work with the Morton open shop men. 
The sympathetic strike grew until it 
called in the teamsters of the water front, 
the handlers of cargoes and the entire 
city front federation. From May until 
November five thousand men engendered 
bitterness and lawlessness, and incited the 
taking of human life on no grounds what- 
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ever except the denial by union men of the 
right of non-union men to earn a living. 

Five murders were committed during 
the strife, and there were innumerable 
cases of vicious assault. Eyes were 
gouged out, arms and legs were broken 
over iron bars, and black jacks were used 
to fracture skulls. An “education” or 
“bat” committee, consisting of four or 
five union men, laid in wait for a non- 
union man, hustling him into a corner or 
creeping up from behind and pounding 
him to a jelly; or four of them would hold 
him while the fifth dislocated his wrists 
or bent the fingers back over the hand, 
breaking them with a snap, and effectu- 
ally preventing him from working until 
after the strike was over at least. 

The Call published a list of one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine cases of such assault 
between July 16 and September 23, one 
month before the strike closed. 

And yet Father Yorke in an address 
Saturday night, September 21, in a hall 
packed with union men, said that he did 
not believe that there had been any seri- 
ous violence due to the strike, but if there 
had been he would still advise his hearers 
to stand together like men, and to destroy 
the castles builded in Spain by the Em- 
ployers’ Association. The following Sat- 
urday night, September 28, after a week 
of unabated assaults, there was a general 
mélée, in which nine men were wounded. 

The Examiner of August 22, 1901, 
published the following: 

“The police committee of the board of 
supervisors of the city and county of San 
Francisco condemns the intemperate lan- 
guage of President Newhall, of the police 
commission, and declares that the conduct 
of the striking wage-earners has been in 
the main highly creditable to their citizen- 
ship; that with nearly twenty thousand 
men on strike it is not to be expected that 


some disturbance of the peace should not | 


occur; but that no occasion exists for 
proclamation by the mayor or for the call- 
ing out of the military by the governor.” 
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Professor Carl C. Plehn, professor of 
economics of the University of California, 
compiling the facts of this strike for 
future reference, has on record three hun- 
dred and ninety-three cases of vicious as- 
sault, verified, and two hundred other 
cases from the blotters of receiving hos- 
pitals and police stations, not yet verified, 
and these do not include the men who were 
able to go to their homes and to their own 
physicians with their bruises. 


EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW 


Joseph F. Coffey, attorney for the Em- 
ployers’ Association during this strike, 
says: ‘Not one per cent. of the total 
number of men arrested on account of vio- 
lating the law were convicted, and that 
not for lack of evidence either. If the 
man committing the assault was supposed 
to be in sympathy with the strikers he was 
invariably admitted to merely nominal 
bail. If he was in the employ of or in 
sympathy with the Employers’ Associa- 
tion his bail was the maximum that could 


‘be imposed. Where the police were forced 


by bystanders to make an arrest the 
striker was, in nine cases out of ten, either 
let go in the police courts or he was fa- 
vored by procrastination. I had hundreds 
of warrants that I could never get served, 
and when they were served it was aimost 
impossible for me to get a case to trial. 
I would stand in court all day protesting, 
objecting, demanding, but to no purpose, 
—and the Union Labor convention in the 
fall passed resolutions of commendation 
for the police court judges who ‘had 
demonstrated themselves to be the friends 
of labor,’ and endorsed their re-election.” 

Settlement of the famous teamsters’ 
strike was made in November through 
Governor Gage. The Labor Council pub- 
lished a statement that the governor had 
called the strike off, leaving it to be in- 
ferred that the strikers had won out, and 
Father Yorke went down to the water 
front and congratulated the men on their 
victory ! 
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The Morton Delivery Company is still 
an open shop institution. 

“I don’t consider that the men lost 
out,” said George H. Benham, ex-presi- 
dent of the Labor Council. “They never 
allowed a man to drive a truck if he didn’t 
carry a card, agreement or no agreement. 
He wouldn’t have lasted a minute if he 
had attempted it. 


““Who was the leader? Oh, no one man 
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Whether the strike of 1901 is to be laid 
at his door or not, it is a matter of record 
that he was the spokesman of a committee 
that waited on Mayor Phelan and asked 
for “relief from the interference by the 
police at the water front,” where so many 
dastardly outrages were occurring. The 
mayor’s refusal to withdraw the police 
cost Mr. Feruseth’s water front its strike, 
and at the same time it cost Mayor Phelan 


“BEFORE AN INJUNCTION WAS ISSUED” 


is ever the ‘leader.’ In the brewery strike 
Alfred Fuhrmann came as near being a 
leader as any one ever did, and he wasn’t 
a brewer at all. He was a sailor, but he 
could smash anything in sight!” 

Michael Casey is the head of the team- 
sters’ union—and presumably its leader. 
Andrew Feruseth, the man who has done 
such heroic work for the sailors in the 
clutches of the “crimping” system, is the 
father of the City Front Federation. 


his re-election, though he was admittedly 
one of the best mayors San Francisco ever 
had. 

‘Those were great days!” to quote once 
more Secretary McCabe. ‘Nobody had 
any money. We paid for food with pa- 
per and did without clothes. The stores 
had to trust us or do no business at all, 
and the wholesale houses had to ‘Shang up’ 
the stores. We are just getting our debts 
paid up now, some of us, but we were 
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all in the same boat. Nobody had any 
money.” 

FEDERATION V8. FEDERATION 


This water front federation, a federa- 
tion of sailors, longshoremen, stevedores 
and teamsters, is the one labor organiza- 
tion in the city of San Francisco that has 
kept the merchant and manufacturer in a 
state of fear and trembling. For years 
this mighty federation has had things ab- 
solutely its own way until the prices paid 
in the port of San Francisco have come to 
be the highest in the world, and so high 
they have threatened the prosperity of the 
city. It costs twenty per cent. more to 
send a deep-water vessel to sea from the 
port of San Francisco than it does from 
New York. This works tremendous hard- 
ship against established liners and favors 
the ocean tramp that comes in with crews 
picked up in South America and the 
Orient. To some extent the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company and the big lines 
have overcome the aggressions of organ- 
ized labor by substituting Chinese and 
Japanese crews, thus depriving American 
labor of this opportunity to sail the seas. 

On account of these things Andrew 
Feruseth’s and Michael Casey’s City 
Front Federation finds itself lined up 
now, facing Herbert George’s United 
Shipping and Transportation Associa- 
tion, which, beside being a most remark- 
able water front federation, is an inter- 
esting object-lesson of the alliance organi- 
zation idea. 

The United Shipping and Transporta- 
tion Association is a combination of the 
following world-power organizations: 

Master Stevedores of San Francisco, 
representing San Francisco, California 
and Pacific stevedoring companies. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


Occidental and Oriental Steamship 
Company. 

San Francisco and Portland Steamship 
Company. 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany. 
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The Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 

Oceanic Steamship Company. 

John D. Spreckels & Bros. Company. 

Western Fuel Company. : 

Steamship Association of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Ship Owners’ Association. 

Such an aggregation as this, with its 
far-reaching ramifications, is able to meet 
on equal terms any federation lined up 
against it. 

An executive committee from the ranks 
of this association acts with the president 
of the Citizens’ Alliance, and an agree- 
ment has been entered into to abide by 
their joint action in the adjustment of all 
differences arising between the members 
of the interests named and the various 
labor unions. No contracts shall be 
signed with the representatives of labor 
unions, no agreements nor strike settle- 
ments made, no lockout shall be declared, 
no walking delegate recognized by said 
interests individually—all such questions 
to be referred to the executive committee 
and the president of the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance. 

Union men willing to work alongside of 
non-union men must not be denicd em- 
ployment because they are union men, and 
non-union men must not be denied em- 
ployment because they are non-union men. 
Members must not make use of the asso- 
ciation to lower wages or lengthen hours, 
and they must stand by thé association 
and strengthen the position of the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance, if asked to do so, to the 
extent of diverting their orders for ma- 
terials and supplies to such firms as may 
be decided on by the president of the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance. 

This last clause has worked wonders in 
“strengthening the position of the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance,”—as the same plan has in 
times gone by strengthened the position 
of organized labor. 

With a forfeit of five thousand dollars 
each from the companies represented, and 
a system assessing cach company pro 
rata, according to its standing, for the 
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work to be done, the financing of the 
organization is as simple as it is effective. 

Next came the work of controlling the 
big shippers, draymen and elevator men. 
These people were formed into an auxil- 
iary body, and as a result the United 
Shipping and Transportation Associa- 
tion emerged as a federation with a solid 
front, including the great shippers, the 
master stevedores, steam schooner men, 
sailing vessels and ocean liners. 

The work of perfecting this organi- 
zation covered a period of nearly twe 
menths and bulwarked the water front 
from Seattle to San Diego. The nature 
of it was suspected by the union labor 
leaders, but they had no conception of the 
thoroughness of it. To bring the new 
association to early humiliation the unions 
started to “try it out” in Seattle through 
McCabe and Hamilton. These men 
agreed to open shop the wharves of Seat- 
tle if the Citizens’ Alliance could unload 
vessels in the port of San Francisco that 
had been loaded by the McCabe and Ham- 
ilton open-shop men. In forty-eight 
hours McCabe and Hamilton received tele- 
grams from San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Wilmington, San Pedro, Santa Barbara, 
Port Fort Bragg, Portland and Tacoma 
with assurances that they all stood ready 
with President George, of the San Fran- 
cisco alliance, to unload any vessels that 
came to their ports. Thereupon McCabe 
and Hamilton loaded the German ship 
Sesostres as a test and sent her down to 
San Francisco to discharge part of her 
cargo and to load the balance in wheat. 
The mighty water front federation gave 
due notice that the Sesostres could enter 
the Heads and anchor in the stream, but 
any attempt to tie her up at the long 
wharf in Oakland or to unload her would 
result in bloodshed. The Sesostres sailed 
serenely into port, tied up at the long 
wharf, and Captain Goodall “put it up” 
to the Citizens’ Alliance. The next morn- 
ing one hundred non-union stevedores 
were on the dock, guarded by Citizens’ 
Alliance armed guards. The cargo was 
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discharged, the wheat loaded, and the 
Sesostres went on her way around the 
Horn. This was a high-handed proceed- 
ing that set the water front chieftains 
afire. The next day two Spreckels boats 
from Hawaii pulled in at the sea wall, and 
notice was again given that they could not 
discharge their cargoes. Captain How- 
ard was supplied with two hundred men 
and guards, and at once went to work to 
discharge the vessels. A rough house was 
started by the longshoremen. The legal 
department of the Citizens’ Alliance 
promptly applied to Judge Morrow, of 
the United States Court, asking that vio- 
lence and intimidation be suppressed. An 
injunction was granted and the United 
States marshal placed in charge of affairs. 

The court took jurisdiction on the 
ground of interference with interstate 
commerce, and afterward made the in- 
junction permanent. By this time the 
water front was lashed into a fury, threat- 
ening a teamsters’ strike and other dire 
calamities. But the federation did not 
like the idea of violating a federal court 
injunction, so they continued to handle 
cargoes discharged by open-shop steve- 
dores. 

The organized attitude of the Citizens’ 
Alliance impressed the Water Front Fed- 
eration, and negotiations opened with a 
view to coming to some understanding. 
Upon this the leaders were given an op- 
portunity to inspect the alliance scheme 
of organization, and they discovered that 
it was as good, if not better, than their 
own. The United Shipping and Trans- 
portation Company represented practi- 
cally every interest that the Water Front 
Federation had anything to do with. 

The leaders saw that the alliance had it 
in its power to call a sympathetic lockout 
that would make any sympathetic strike 
they could inaugurate ‘appear insignifi- 
cant. 

When the magnitude of this power of 
resistance dawned on the leaders they 
changed their tactics from force to arbi- 
tration, and a repetition of former hor- 
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rors was averted through equal organiza- 
tion. 

The public knew little or nothing of 
this momentous changing of methods. 


METHODS OF SUPPRESSING 
STRIKES 


SOME OTHER 


When the Citizens’ Alliance was organ- 
ized San Francisco was in the midst of a 


P. H. McCARTHY 


President San Francisco and State Building Trades 
Council 


stablemen’s and hackmen’s strike over the 
employment of non-union men as wagon 
washers and stable cleaners. The alli- 
ance took charge of the besieged stables, 
furnished non-union men to do the work 
that union men threw down, provided 
guards, paid rent, supplied pasturage, 
feed, money and legal advice; took out 
injunctions, furnished bail and an “edu- 
cation” committee of one in the shape of 
a little pock-marked prize-fighter, who 
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made a highly edifying round of the 
stables, applying for work. 

The usual course of procedure when a 
new man appeared at a boycotted stable 
was for four or five picketers to surround 
him and knock him down. The prize- 
fighter was small and deceptive in appear- 
ance. As he entered Bridge’s barn a big, 
husky delegate “handed him one,” with 
the expectation of that one being a “set- 
tler.’ Contrary to the usual results, a 
few lightning passes from the little man 
laid out his four assailants in quick suc- 
cession, and the plucky fighter escaped 
through the barn before the police, who 
had been keeping at a discreet distance, 
realized the unexpected turn things were 
taking. The next time a harmless look- 
ing applicant appeared at that stable 
he was not interfered with. That one 
non - union, pock - marked, little prize- 
fighter “enlightened” twenty-three would- 
be sluggers according to union methods 
before he disabled his wrist, and by that 
time the unions had decided to change 
their plans. 

‘With the Building Trades, an organi- 
zation and a law unto itself, the alliance 
found its work cut out on a more exten- 
sive scale. The builders of San Fran- 
cisco have not banded together ; the work- 
men have, even to the last apprentice. 

The Building Trades is a marvelously 
organized body under the autocratic dom- 
ination of P. H. McCarthy. ‘We do not 
allow” such or such a thing is a favorite 
expression of Mr. McCarthy’s, and he 
speaks with authority. A man may not 
make an estimate for plastering without 
writing it on the stub of a check book 
furnished by the council. If he writes 
it on his business card or a piece of white 
paper he is fined. The stub must be 
properly filled out and turned in to head- 
quarters, and the estimate thereon is wrii- 
ten on an open blackboard. If a builder 
has been so rash as to ask two or three 
plasterers to bid on the work, the first one 
will bid as he pleases, the second will put 
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in a bid five dollars higher than the first, 
the third five dollars more than the second, 
and the walking delegate will get around 
early to the building each morning to see 
that the work is carried on strictly ac- 
cording to union rules. 

“Plastering that should be done for 
sixteen cents and eighteen cents a yard 
costs forty cents a yard,” said a con- 
tractor. “I raised a building not long 
ago, putting in a new lower floor. There 
were some alterations to do on the second 
floor, and alterations are more expensive 
than new work. The first man to make a 
bid bunched the whole lot of work as 
‘alterations,’ and I had to pay alteration 
prices for the entire lot.” 

There is a minimum scale of wage of 
six dollars a day for a bricklayer, five dol- 
lars and fifty cents and six dollars for 
plasterers and three dollars and _ fifty 
cents and four dollars for hod-carriers, 
but “they can go as high as the laborer 
and the employer care to make it between 
themselves. There is no limit to what a 
workman may get,” said Mr. McCarthy. 
That is, an inferior workman must be 
paid the minimum of a skilled workman, 
and the builder anxious to get his job 
through has paid ten dollars a day to a 
lather for Sunday or overtime work and 
eight dollars a day to get him during the 
week. : 

As Secretary Kent, of the Builders’ 
Exchange, said: ‘We have no organiza- 
tion to fight the Building Trades. We 
are so isolated, away out here on the 
coast, that enough workmen do not come 
here to make it possible for us to make 
any defense. We don’t squabble. We 
give the unions whatever they want. The 
contractor doesn’t lose anything—he just 
tacks it on his bill. The man who is 
building the house pays for it, and if he 
is renting he gets it back by making the 
renters pay for it. Of course, under 
other conditions San Francisco contract- 
ors would have more building to do. In- 
vestors will not put money into buildings 
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other than offices or apartments that com- 
mand large rentals. Very few homes 
have been built here compared to other 
cities. We can’t afford it. We have to 


count not only the added price in a day’s 
labor, but the shrinkage in that labor as 
well—the decrease in the number of hours 
and the shrinkage in the amount of labor 
a man will do now, compared to what he 
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used to do before he became so unionized. 
They do ten per cent. less work in a day 
since they work as they please. 

“A great many of us have to consult 
Mr. McCarthy as to what we shall or 
shall not do. But it is better to have it 
settled as to who is boss, then we know 
where we are at, and at present McCarthy 
is boss—not the contractor, nor the man 
who is putting in the money and thinks he 
is putting up the building.” 

However, there are any number of con- 
tractors and builders operating on the 
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open-shop plan since the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance came in to support them. The list 
of apen-shop concerns hanging over the 
desk of the secretary of the labor coun- 
cil is a very respectable one. 

The Union Lumber Company, backed 
by the Citizens’ Alliance, has a one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar injunction suit 
against Mr. McCarthy’s Building Trades 
Council, mill men and trades unions, and 
a temporary injunction has been granted 
in the Federal Court, so that non-union 
contractors have no difficulty now in get- 
ting lumber. Sacramento is an open-shop 
town, and anything not obtainable in the 
plumbing line from smaller open-shop 
towns near by can be had there. San 
Francisco hardware and plumbing firms 
sell only to boss plumbers recognized by 
McCarthy’s union, and at prices Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s union helps them to maintain. 

Ferdinand Nelson, a big contractor 
and builder employing three hundred to 
four hundred men, buys his plumbing in 
the east, bringing it around by the ship- 
load. Nelson runs as arbitrary a closed 
shop as any unionist could wish, but he 
shuts union men, instead of non-union 
men, outside. He pays the best salaries 
and gives the best hours, but he insists on 
running his business himself. 

Palo Alto was one of the first arenas 
in which the Citizens’ Alliance and the 
Building Trades measured strength. The 
unions made a stand for the closed shop. 
This was resisted by J. F. Parkinson, a 
progressive contractor and builder, who 
asked the Citizens’ Alliance of San Fran- 
cisco to come down and organize a branch 
in the Stanford University town. Park- 
inson’s business competitor was one Dud- 
field. McCarthy joined forces with Dud- 
field to kill the open shop by under-bid- 
ding. McCarthy furnished union labor at 
half price, presumably making up the 
balance from the Building Trades treas- 
ury. George met this situation by re- 
questing Alliance lumber dealers to fur- 
nish Parkinson lumber free of charge. 
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McCarthy came back with money to assist 
Dudfield in buying lumber, and George 
thereupon paid the freight on Parkinson’s 
lumber. Dudfield continued to make lower 
and lower bids, until George discovered 
that Dudfield’s mill was on leased ground, 
bought the lease and informed Dudfield 
that he desired a different tenant. This 
called the McCarthy fight off. There are 
no closed shops in Palo Alto worth speak- 
ing of. 
OPEN VS. CLOSED SHOP 


While San Francisco is not an open 
shop, it certainly is not a closed shop 
town, reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Beside the list of open-shop 
places hanging on the walls of labor 
headquarters, hangs a different but equal- 
ly long and significant list of places pro- 
tected by injunctions from union trans- 
gression. The Union Iron Works, re- 
ferred to above as employing four thou- 
sand people, runs an open shop; the street 
railway system, with from eighteen hun- 
dred to twenty-two hundred men, is open 
shop; six hundred butchers put up this 
open-shop card in one day: 

“Hereafter this place will be run as an 
‘open shop,’ the owner or owners reserv- 
ing the right to hire whom they please, 
whether they be union or non-union men, 
and to discharge them when their services 
are not considered satisfactory, or for 
any just reason. 

“We will not recognize the business 
agent or walking delegate of any labor 
union, and whatever privileges they have 
had on these premises in the past are 
hereby revoked.” 

Timid people prophesied that the 
streets would run with blood when these 
cards were put up, but it was a very 
peaceable performance indeed. 

Los Angeles is open shop clear through 
—the one straight open-shop town in Cal- 
ifornia,—due largely to the uncompro- 
mising efforts of Harrison Grey Otis, ed- 
‘itor and proprietor of the Los Angeles 
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Times, a paper that unions all over the 
country have been fighting, but which 
carries more advertising than half a dozen 
papers of this section of the country put 
together. 

San Diego is responsible for the pas- 
sage of a state law making it an offense 
for unions to wage war against the na- 
tional guard by boycotting, blacklisting 
or intimidating any member of the unions 
enlisted in the guard. San Diego is reck- 
oned among the open-shop towns, as is 
also Sacramento, 
Santa Rosa, Stock- 
ton, Oakland, Fres- 
no and others al- 
ready referred to. 

Further up the 
coast Portland, Se- 
attle and Tacomaall 
have open shop and 
alliances in close 
touch with the one 
in San Francisco, 
making the chain 
complete along the 
whole sweep of the 
Pacific coast from 
San Diego to Seattle. 


A NEW ORDER OF 
THINGS 


To this extent has 
the cardinal princi- 
pleofopenshop been 
made effective. And 
the work has been 
done in two’ years by a Citizens’ Alliance 
conceived and carried out on the lines orig- 
inally devised by the very organized labor 
it was intended to counter-balance, and in 
organized labor’s own stronghold. 

The one aggressive move that the Alli- 
ance has made on its own account was the 
incessant appealing to the law for the re- 
moval by injunction of union pickets and 
intimidators from non-union shops. The 
culmination of many months’ indefatiga- 
ble, insistent work by the Alliance was the 
recent decision of Judge Frank J. Muras- 
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ky, to the effect that there can be no 
peaceful, lawful picketing, and_ that 
therefore all picketing is unlawful. Judge 
Murasky’s decision was bound to be ac- 
cepted by the labor unions as an unbiased 
statement of the law, for the judge was a 
union labor candidate at the last election, 
receiving, generally, organized labor’s 
support. Andrew Feruseth, the head of 
the City Front Federation, read a written 
speech on Labor Day, advising union men 
to defy court injunctions, even if they 
went to jail for it; 
but it is hardly likely 
that his fiery counsel 
will be freely fol- 
lowed. 

The vital point of 
Judge Murasky’s 
decision was as fol- 
lows: 

“While employes 
have a right to quit 
work singly or in a 
body, with or with- 
out cause, and, in the 
advancement of their 
interests, to ask 
othersto dothe same, 
equity will protect 
the employeragainst 
a malevolent con- 
spiracy to destroy 
his property, and 
any combination 
which hasfor its pur- 
pose the destruction 
of his business by preventing its opera- 
tion through the intimidation of those 
who deal with or work for him, may be 
enjoined.” 

This decision, if affirmed by the Su- 
preme and Federal courts, to which it will 
be appealed, will necessitate an entire 
change of union labor methods in Cali- 
fornia. The burly bruiser, the libelous 
banner and obnoxious, loud-mouthed scab- 
crier have temporarily disappeared from 
the public streets, and with their final 
banishment the open shop will be a matter 
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of individual election, and the domination 
of lawless unionism must inevitably give 
way to the better element of organized la- 
bor. 

With a conceded territory of open shop, 
with boycotting and picketing guns tem- 
porarily spiked, Organized Law and Order 
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has had a breathing spell in San Fran- 
cisco, but now Organized Labor is flanked 
by the smoke and roar of an election 
whose sub-conscious influence upon the 
courts is problematical, and Organized 
Politics holds the key to the coming ma- 
noeuvres. 


VIOLET AND MYRRH 
By Edith M. Thomas 


“There are two cities that bear the names of the most odoriferous plants, Ios and 
Smyrna, violet and myrrh, and Homer is said to have been born in one and to have 
died in the other.”—Plutarch, Life of Sertorius. 


ORN in Ios, dead in Smyrna, 

Violets for his dawn of being, 
Myrrh to waft his soul outpassing ! 
(Matters not if in those cities 

He but knew a beggar’s portion, 
Breaking bread of scorn or pity !) 
Thus of Homer runs the legend— 
Legend true to-day, and ever, 

Of each poet since great Homer. 
Such the lot for him commingled: 
Born in Ios, dead in Smyrna; 
Purple-cradled, with the violet 

Unto him the light is ushered; , 
And for him the light declineth _ 
Lapped in myrrh and incense-wafted. 
Such the splendor he inherits 

Earth for him holds naught of common, 
Though between his morn and even 
He from door to door should wander, 
Breaking bread of scorn or pity! 
Like the blind Meonian Father, 
Like our Sire of Song Immortal, 
Every poet since great Homer 

Hath a heaven-greeted entrance 
And a royal proud outpassing: 
Myrrh and violet for his birthright, 
Costly bitter-sweet his portion,— 
Born in Ios, dead in Smyrna! 


OLD 


MAN 


By Ombre Thames 


“For the interpretation of a dream people usually pay me four pieces of 
silver, but as for thee, behold I will ask of thee only three”—The Talmud. 


other night, there are more things 

in heaven and earth—some people 
think there are, anyway. You know the 
rest of the quotation, or rather you do not, 
being a nice fellow and not addicted to 
literature. As I was about to say, there 
was a fellow in school several years ago, 
when I was here, who dreamed a dream. 

His name was Israel. He was of the 
tribe of the Levites, a Jew, and the son of 
a rabbi. He had drifted down into civil- 
ization from some molecular village of 
upper Russia, a Second Baptist coming 
forth from the wilderness, by way of 
many lands, certainly, for he was a Bap- 
tist of checkered career ; he knew odds and 
ends of six languages, besides English 
and his Yiddish, and he had been every- 
where. Every-man’s is more a wilderness 
than No-man’s land. 

It was as though he were munching his 
last locust as he tramped into town on the 
highway from Boston, as though his 
fingers were sticky with honey. His fore- 
head was broader than his chest, his palms 
broader than either. One could not have 
said whether this lone Israelite had it in 
mind to question the scribes in the Temple 
or sell shoe-laces before the Golden Gate. 

He entered school, hoping to go later 
to Harvard, and eventually to become a 
Ghetto lawyer in New York. Tenny 
Lynne had the fellow up to his rooms oc- 
casionally. When there was nobody about 
Tenny affected the bizarre, socially. The 
youngest of the Magi, Tenny called Is- 
rael. It would have been difficult to guess 
his age. He was scarcely a man, yet it 
was evident he had never had time to be a 
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boy. “He might have posed to Doré for 
the Eastern merchant in that best of the 
‘Contes Drolatiques’,” said Tenny. “He 
might be Isaac the Jew while yet the fair 
Rebecca is a girl-baby. He has long, yel- 
low fingers, long, yellow teeth, and a long, 
yellow nose, but his eyes he got from his 
mother.” 

This mother, together with several 
other small incidents in his past life, Is- 
rael happened to mention once in Tenny’s 
room, when there were some other fellows 
present. For quite a fortnight afterward 
these fellows remembered to nod to him on 
the street. One of them, St. John Bayard, 
meeting him in the postoffice, said “How- 
dy, old man,” quite as though Israel were 
one of the uncircumcised and a wearer of 
creased trousers. Which fact the Hebrew 
mentioned to his room-mate, with such 
evident amazement that when the tale 
got out the youngest of the Magi was 
straightway christened Old Man. 

When Old Man was about seven years 
old his father, the Rabbi, had driven him 
away from home, whether because he had 
cried, coming barefoot through the snow 
from school, or whether by reason of his 
mis-calling the sacred names in the Tal- 
mud, Old Man had forgotten. But he re- 
membered his flight. He remembered his 
little girl-mother creeping out by night to 
go with him; also he remembered how she 
had died of cold and hunger. Then, be- 
ing found by some soldiers, he had lived 
in a barrack, and he had been called Moses 
and made to swallow pennies while the 
corporal counted one, two, three, so! 

All this was but a part, and nothing, 
said Old Man, raising his shoulders and 
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his hands and his eyebrows. Many a child 
had never seen his mother nor had any 
pennies to swallow. 

His sentences often ended with a shrug, 
but of the shoulders rather than of the 
heart. Old Man, after all, was yet an 
idealist, a sentimentalist, a dreamer. He 
boarded at the Commons three-dollar 
table, and when they had pork he wept be- 
cause he was hungry. Weeping was a 
habit he had retained, a part of child- 
hood’s baggage not unlikely to prove use- 
ful in the outfit of an idealist. 

Faith, Hope and Charity Old Man 
called the Pauline Furies. He had hope 
rather than faith, which is to say, he 
hoped he would one day be rich, but he 
believed nothing about the market until 
he had seen the stock reports. As for 
Charity, he used to say, he had never met 
the lady. With the Gentiles it was but a 
word. His own people did not call Duty 
or Kindness bad names. 

In the reading-room between recitations 
Old Man always perused the stock reports 
instead of looking at magazine pictures. 
With his finger on the market’s pulse, he 
bought and sold largely, in a stock-ex- 
change of dreams. At a crisis, having in- 
vested a fabulous sum in tobacco stocks, 
he was dejected for days because he had 
sold prematurely. 

Meanwhile he was carrying out ashes 
and beating carpets for fifteen cents an 
hour. Peddling Chinese tooth-powder in 
the rural district of New York he had 
found a more remunerative occupation, he 
remarked to one of his employers. 

“Of what was this tooth-powder com- 
posed?” 

“Well, sand and pumice stone, pounded 
up with chalk, perhaps,” allowed Old 
Man with native cunning and a strong 
Semitic accent. ‘Then the box, with Chi- 
nese writing on it.” 

“Would not that powder serve merely 
to remove the enamel of the teeth?” 

“Well, what could you expect for a 
quarter?’ exclaimed Old Man naively, “to 
have the teeth removed?” 
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Tenny Lynne lent him books. Upon 
the occasion of his returning the “Mer- 
chant of Venice,” Tenny was charmed to 
find him under the impression that Shy- 
lock was the hero of the piece and Portia 
the villainess. He had known such a wo- 
man-lawyer in New York, he said, a regu- 
lar tough, but invaluable to the criminal 
classes. His approval of the Jew of 
Malta was equally fervent and thorough. 

Tenny was at the sweet-sixteen age 
then. He used to sleep with a copy of 
Whitman beneath his pillow, and carry 
the volume in his suit-case when he had 
not room for his flask. Tenny gave him 
the “Leaves of Grass,” and Old Man used 
to read the book, pointing with his finger, 
as his father the Rabbi had read the holy 
writings of the Law. Reading aloud, 
‘When I heard that my name had been 
received with plaudits in the capital,” he 
sometimes forgot to offer the chair to a 
caller. There was but one chair that was 
Old Man’s—as there was but one poet 
after he found Whitman. 

When, as a child, Old Man had come 
down out of Russia, leaving his mother 
dead behind him, he had borne between his 
lean little ribs one great delusion. He be- 
lieved the earth to be inhabited in its high 
places chiefly by two classes of beings: 
Of which the one wore trousers, worked 
iniquity and spake unrighteousness, were 
called men and were devils. The other 
class, called women, were skirted angels, 
who did only weep and do loving things 
and say prayers. 

Thinking of his mother, he regretted 
that he himself was of the lusty fellow- 
ship of devils. She was the first woman 
he had known. Having met a second, he 
rejoiced exceedingly that he was not of 
those who wear a skirt to hide the cloven 
hoof. They were both devils, man and 
woman, but the big red ones, who roared 
and cursed bravely and made you swallow 
pennies, were to be preferred to the little 
white devils who wept and_ themselves 
swallowed pennies. 

Having learned that God is not in the 
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woman, he naturally came to the conclu- 
sion later that God is nowhere. 

“I have read,” Old Man used to say, 
with a shrug of his voice and an idio- 
matic inflection of all his members, “I have 
read somewhere, in German, I think,— 
Schopenhauer, perhaps,—that, given a 
table, one must deduct the pre-existence of 
a carpenter, and so, seeing the world, one 
must believe in God. But I say, given the 
table bare and the carpenter’s children 
crying for bread, that the carpenter must 
have been taken ill and died. So, about 
God and the gods, I say that they may 
have been, but now—they are dead, even 
to the god of Moses, who must have 
frozen to death during one of those long 
nights when my mother and I cried out 
with the cold and the famine.” 

Old Man still believed in that first sub- 
ject that one learns anything about, the 
last that he learns everything about— 
himself. Later, this religion, going the 
way of all monotheisms, became trini- 
tarian. He believed also in St. John Bay- 
ard and in his own love for this comrade 
whom he did not know. He had never 
spoken to St. John directly. But, passing 
him on the street, Old Man used to say to 
himself, “Perhaps I am beginning to un- 
derstand what Faith, Hope and Charity 
mean: Peace about the future, Strength 
in the present, and Comradeship always.” 

“Everybody likes me, Tenny!?’ St. 
John had once remarked, with a matter- 
of-fact sadness. “That’s what makes it 
hard to be such a rotten cuss as I am.” 
He and his room-mate in a conversation 
had reached that confidential state that 
lies on the further side of midnight. 

At this naive statement Tenny had 
snickered silently in the darkness. “Go to 
sleep, you infernal beauty!’ he had ex- 
claimed, turning over in bed. “If every 
one likes you, it’s because every one knows 
damn well you ain’t intelligent enough to 
get the big-head about it.” Whereupon 
St. John had grunted humbly, and before 
Tenny had gotten the final polish on an 
epigram suitable to the occasion, a dismal 
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snore was making itself heard from the 
other bed. 

Love is not a god, but a tramp who 
comes sometimes in divine disguise. And, 
being refused here, he begs food at the 
next door across the alley. Love is not al- 
ways beautiful, nor always what is called 
natural, but he is invariably real. Love 
does not sit impotent in holy places, but is 
vagrant over all the earth, a lusty, sweat- 
ing actuality that can saw wood or burn 
down your barn, as Fate chooses—and 
this despite gold paint and perfumes, rust 
of years and earthiness of origin. 

Old Man, looking at St. John, saw that 
he was strong and fearless and kindly- 
natured, honest and good to look upon, 
different from himself and the other men 
he had known. So King Richard of the 
Lion-heart would perhaps have seemed to 
Isaac of York. 

Incidentally, he began to think that he 
might have been hasty in his rejection of 
Christianity. “It is a philosophy you 
may grasp with the heart, perhaps, if not 
with the hand,” he said to Tenny. “You 
can believe that Christ the Mistaken may 
have been Christ the Messiah—if you un- 
derstand that he talked about comrade- 
ship, and not about charity, that he was 
a man-lover whose death was a noble fail- 
ure, and not a god-magician who lived a 
lime-lighted life to the end that he might 
found a system of ethics.” 

There is a good deal in love, Tenny 
thought, however little love there might 
be in Christians, and however much of 
everything else there was in Christianity. 

“You could knock an archangel silly 
with half a brick,” said Tenny, “and you 
couldn’t wing a sparrow with the Church’s 
One Foundation if you had young David’s 
sling. The real counts. What can make a 
fellow take a bath oftener can also make 
him clean in bigger ways, braver and 
stronger and wiser.” Thus Tenny. 

Old Man began to listen to the sermons 
in Sunday chapel, hoping for light upon 
the feelings he himself knew. These 
preachments he discovered, however, were 
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largely concerned with the The Eucharis- 
tic Affection of The Lamb, The Propitia- 
tory Value of Divine Agony, and various 
other Gothic-appearing contrivances of 
ecclesiasticism labeled with pipe-organ 
phrases. 

Talking about Whitman one evening, 
‘Tenny and Old Man had drifted naturally 
into a discussion of that comradeship of 
which the Father had said calamus should 
be the token. Then, in the twilight-time 
of naked talking that comes with the wan- 
ing glow of the coals, Old Man told 
Tenny about something that had hap- 
pened in the Egyptian part of his history. 

He had gone out from Cairo on some 
wild-goose expedition with several hun- 
dred other deluded ones, mere boys for the 
most part. Arrived on the border of the 
Red Sea, the rascally Turks who were 
their leaders had summarily deserted 
them, afoot and many days’ journey from 
all base of supplies. As a result, only a 
miserable remnant of their number had 
again reached civilization. Among those 
who had perished of hunger and thirst 
was one Armenian lad who had been Old 
Man’s comrade. 

“He was older than I,” said Old Man, 
“but he was weak. Then, when we started 
to come back, he got sick. He began to 
lag behind the others, and even with my 
help he could not keep up. Then we were 
left. We had forgotten the taste of food, 
and our water was exhausted. We talked 
about eating and drinking, and about 
nothing else, while we could talk at all. 

“At last he got too weak even to crawl. 
When he laid his head on my shoulder I 
was afraid of his teeth. I laid him flat on 
the ground and waited. He went mad, 
quite mad, and his naked eyes glared up 
at the sun. Then—TI took a heavy stone 
and—as you do a snake, you know! And 
I went on alone, without waiting even to 
look at him again. I was so thirsty! 

“TI am glad that I was strong enough— 
to save him further agony. He did not 
know. I scarcely knew. My own death 
would have done him no good, and I could 
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not leave him alive. And since then noth- 
ing has happened so joyous that I could 
wish him here in life to share it.” 

Several weeks later Old Man came up 
again to Tenny’s rooms, during a morn- 
ing period. “I am going away,” he said. 
“Going to give up school.” 

“Why !” exclaimed Tenny. 

“Well, I have failed—inside, I mean, 
every way. I—TI was mistaken about— 
myself.” 

“What has happened? How do you 
know? What—” 

“I dreamed—last night,” said Old Man 
with a dejected droop of his high shoul- 
ders, “you know about the trials they used 
to have—ordeals by fire and water—well, 
this was an ordeal by dream.” 

“You don’t mean to tell—” 

“I will tell you,” said Old Man quietly. 
“I was skating, over on the river. It was 
very cold, and I was alone—of course. 
The banks were low and flat and gray. 
There was no tree nor stick of timber any- 
where. Farther down there was an island, 
and the river lay in a bend, between high 
banks of sand. 

“I could not skate very well. Then I 
saw St. John, you know, with two of his 
own crowd—that one who has the red hair 
and another. They passed me very swift- 
ly. He dropped one of his gloves, a white 
woolen one, as they returned, going down 
toward the bend in the river. I picked 
the glove up and skated down after them. 
I thought if he noticed its loss I would 
give it to him. When they reached the 
head of the island they separated, two go- 
ing to the right and St. John to the left. 

“Then suddenly ahead of me the ice 
broke, and I could see the lad struggling 
in the water. It seemed strong as the 
ocean, that yellow torrent. I saw him 
break shelf after shelf off the thin ice be- 
side the current, struggling to drag him- 
self out of the water. I—was afraid! 

“I cricd out fer help. I stood quite still 
and screamed—until my voice seemed a 
chasm to my heart, and I could feel the 
cold wind blowing against what I had 
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called Love. Love! A poor, pale, shriv- 
eled thing it looked by day, in the white 
light of fear! 

“You see, I was afraid of that yellow 
water and of that cold rushing blackness 
I might find beneath the ice. So, standing 
in safety, I saw the lad go down to death 
—alone. Then I crept to the edge of the 
strong ice and tossed his white glove into 
the water. I saw that the current was less 
swift than I had thought. I saw that I 
might have saved him. 

“That is what I dreamed. I am going 
back to Boston to-night,” concluded Old 
Man humbly. 

“What utter rot!” exclaimed Tenny. 
“What a beastly joke! to attempt to take 
such a dream as a reality—to consider the 
phantoms of a man’s unruly fancy the fit 
judges of his heart—to try his nerve with 
a magic-lantern slide—God! You give me 
a pain!” 

“Why, even supposing your dream to 
be an actual case,” Tenny continued. “A 
man is not necessarily false nor a coward 
because he refrains from a vain risk of 
his own life, since to the bravest has been 
given but one.” 

“A man may refrain,” said Israel, “for 
death is but a small thing for a man or 
for a man’s friend. But to refrain be- 
cause of fear—there is no truce between 
friendship and fear!” 

“But a dream can not test realities, be- 
cause it is itself unreal,” said Tenny im- 
patiently. 

“My trial was as real as the theorem 
you put on the board, as real as the truth 
that is tested by such a picture in chalk. 
And nothing is more real than the truth— 
except it be one of those beautiful lies 
that women believe, about love and self- 
sacrifice and courage. The man who be- 
lieves such is himself a woman!” 

Once afterward Tenny saw Old Man. 
It was in Boston on a street near the 
Union Station. He was sitting in the 
doorway of a little shop, and behind him 
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along the wall hung a gibbet-row of 
empty garments. Above, the emporium 
was labeled with a quaint line of Hebrew 
characters superficially punctuated for 
the Gentile eye by three golden periods. 

“Is this the end, Old Man?” asked 
Tenny. He had rather approved of Israel. 

“Alpha and Omega,” answered Old 
Man softly. “And all between. These are 
cast-off clothings, you know!” 

“There is a book-shop around the cor- 
ner. Why did you not go there?” 

“Books are not for me,”’ said Old Man. 
“What were the use?” 

“And so you have given them up— 
books and school and college, the future 
and the present, all that is clean and high 
and gracious—with comrades. Did you 
not love—?” 

“IT see them go by the door here,” said 
Old Man, “to and from the trains, with 
suit-cases, with trousers rolled up, laugh- 
ing and hurrying. With them go college, 
and my little savings of Latin and Greek 
and—respectability.” 

“And all this you are giving up to sit 
here amidst cast-off clothing—why ?” 

“Because I was afraid. Also—because 
I know more about cast-off things than 
about anything else.” 

“You pity yourself, do you not?” ex- 
claimed Tenny angrily. 

“Yes,” said Old Man, brightening up, 
“but I am trying to cast that off, too. 
The Saints, I think, were often victims of 
an acquired taste, drinking flame as it 
were soda-water and gripping death with 
their lips—as a baby sucks his great-toe 
—because they liked it. I hate the smug- 
ness of the blessed martyrs !”” 

“So do I,” said Tenny, picking up his 
suit-case. “So long!” 

Looking back, he saw Old Man sitting 
in the shadow of the doorway. His eyes 
were closed, and his face looked like the 
stamped image on one of the old coins in 
the shop window, his head like the graven 
likeness of some ancient Semitic king. 


This shall henceforth be the token of comrades, this calamus-root.— Whitman. 


THE HOSTILITY OF THE CITY 


By Henry Oyen 


AUTHOR OF “THE DREAMER AND THE MOB,” ETC. 


REGORY Fremont could sit at 
his desk in the sanctum of the 
Spring Hill Valley Republican 

and look straight out of the back window 
into the creek bottom of the valley that 
gave Spring Hill its pleasant name. The 
creek ran and twisted a dozen times in the 
bottom; it came straight for the hillside 
whereon stood the Republican office, then 
turned and meandered slowly back into 
the center of the bottom, wreathed itself 
into a huge, lazy figure eight and went, 
chuckling slightly to itself, down the val- 
ley. A thick fringe of overhanging wil- 
lows followed the creek wherever its va- 
garies led it, and Fremont, when he sat 
dreamily at his desk,—for let it be known 
from the beginning that Gregory Fre- 
mont was a poet,—could hear the whistle 
of the birds in the bushes below mingling 
with the click of the type, as the intelli- 
gent composing “force” of the Repub- 
lican rapidly filled his stick from the dusty 
cases. Or, perhaps, they mingled with the 
easy rumble of the little foot-power Gor- 
don job press, as the press “force” slowly 
kicked off six hundred smutted impres- 
sions an hour; at all events, the birds, and 
the creek, and the willows were never far 
from Fremont at his desk in the Repub- 
lican sanctum. 

It was peaceful in Spring Hill Valley. 
The rush and bustle of cosmopolitan life 
had not, for many good reasons, come to 
cloy or discord the peacefulness of exist- 
ence in the valley. Life and movements 
were laid in easy, unhurried paths there. 
Spring Hill Valley was old and mellowed 
in its age. Each week, preferably on a 
Thursday evening, and if not then, on a 
Friday morning, for the last thirty years, 


the old cylinder press in the back room of 
the Republican office had begun to whirl 
under the motive power of some strong 
right arm, and the Republican went to 
press. Each morning at precisely 8:15 Bill 
Bradley and his rubber-tired ’bus pulled 
rumblingly along Main Street to meet the 
morning train, get the United States 
mail and any passengers who might find it 
in their minds to stop at Spring Hill Val- 
ley. Again in the afternoon was this done, 
and these incidents—the printing of the 
Republican and the two trains daily— 
were the ties that bound the valley with 
the outer world. So it was that Fremont, 
who was a poet, could sit dreamily at the 
desk of the assistant editor in Spring Hill 
Valley and help old man Porter get out 
the paper. That he was a poet argued 
nothing against him with the old man, 
for the latter had enough of the romantic 
left in him to know poetry when he met it, 
even though he had conducted a country 
weekly for thirty years. 

So when “Greg” Fremont, lank-legged 
and long, stood on the stage of the 
opera-house one hot June afternoon and 
read, as a graduation essay, not a thesis 
dealing with “The Mental Habits of 
Man,” nor of anything that lay “Beyond 
the Alps,” but an ode of Spring Hill Val- 
ley, a poem that told a plain story of the 
beginning of The Valley, its life then 
and now, and the part that it and a 
hundred similar communities played in 
the development of the Middle West, 
old man Porter .sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. He had sought for long through 
the columns of his paper to arouse the 
poetical and esthetic in the young people 
of the valley, but it seemed, until now, 
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that he had been foolishly wasting space 
that might have been profitably filled with 
recipes for the cure of hog cholera. Now, 
here—was it possible that Spring Hill 
Valley had developed a genius? 

The people of the valley listened in 
amazement to the boy on the stage, and 
went home and told each other they always 
knew there was something queer about 
that Fremont boy. ; 

But next week there came a magazine 
to Spring Hill Valley. It was a great 
magazine, and “The Ode of the Valley” 
was printed in full in it, with proper em- 
bellishment and signature. Spring Hill 
Valley, and old man Porter in particu- 
lar, grew proud of its own; and Gregory 
came to sit in one corner of the Repub- 
lican office as assistant editor, until such 
time as the world should call him to the 
position his genius deserved. How soon 
this would be old man Porter dreaded to 
contemplate; for the Republican was 
sadly in need of young blood in its staff, 
and Porter—he admitted it himself—was 
getting old. 

This was eight years ago, and Fremont 
was still the assistant. To the mutual 
shock of himself and the old man, Fre- 
mont had discovered that the magazines 
did not print all things that he conde- 
scended to send to them. Many, many 
things they sent back, and Fremont was 
hurt. So, with the consent of old man 
Porter, he ran his poetry, and the stuff 
the magazines sent back, when he en 
closed stamps, on the fourth page of 
the Republican, next to the editorials, 
and was satisfied, with the satisfaction of 
the genius who sees his work in print. 
Also, he wrote many other things—edi- 
_ torials, “city” news, and even household 
hints, if the truth be known, and wrought 
with the efforts of the country correspond- 
ents until they were fit for the eye of 
Spring Hill Valley. Even he went out 
into the composing-room, upon the peri- 
odical absence of the composing force, 
and “set matter.” And so eight years 
passed away in the peace and leisure of 
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come for Fremont to come forth from his 
seclusion and enlighten the world with his 
genius. But Fremont was not worried. 
He wrote as he pleased and saw hi: 
work in type; which is much. When he 
dallied with poetry or editorial effusions 
of the kind that delighted the heart of old 
man Porter, the English language be- 
ceme in his hands a delicate stringed in- 
strument of many shades and tones, where- 
from his skillful fingers drew, with the 
touch of genius, music sweet and rare,— 
and few people read them. But when 1.e 
sat down to tell of that which had hap- 
pened, and happened recently, he wrote 
with a beautiful grasp on the possibilities 
latent in the six-letter words of the Eng- 
lish language, so that any one could read 
and understand. Thus the world heard of 
him. 

There came a cyclone to disturb the 
peace of the valley. It came one bright, 
summer Saturday afternoon,—a dark, 
whirling cloud of destruction. It rico- 
chetted through farms in the north end of 
the valley at the rate of eighty miles an 
hour, bouncing from spot to spot, like a 
gigantic rubber ball. It tore houses from 
their foundations, uprooted barns and 
trees, and left a wreck of things wherever 
its fancy led it. It came late in the after- 
noon. Fremont took a light buckboard 
and a strong gray horse and drove out 
into its wake. There were plows high in 
the tops of trees; windmills driven bottom 
up through the tops of barns; houses 
stood without roofs, foundations without 
houses; a family album lay opened flat 
on a fence-post; a cabinet photo. was 
driven three inches into the trunk of a 
tree; all the queer, freakish show of un- 
bridled strength that a great storm leaves 
was to be seen from the road as the buck- 
board whirled along. Fremont came back 
to the office of the Republican and sent 
twelve hundred words to the Daily Metro- 
politan in response to a request. He told 
of things just as he had seen them, and the 
calloused copy readers in the office of the 
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Metropolitan, when the “stuff” came to 
them, sat and read with their pencils idle. 
Never was such a story sent in by a coun- 
try correspondent. 

Thus it was that the managing editor 
came to write to Fremont, of the Spring 
Hill Valley Republican. Old man Porter, 
when he saw the letter, sat himself down 
and wrote the column editorial that he 
had long wished to write: “Spring Hill 
Valley Genius Recognized,” and was 
really glad, although he knew it meant 
the death of the Republican as it was then. 
Fremont jabbed his last copy on the hook, 
took a last long look at the creek bottom 
and the willows and went out to the wait- 
ing ’bus. The call had come. 


The managing editor of the Daily 
Metropolitan was also a genius. It hap: 
pened, however, that his genius ran in dif- 
ferent lines than that of Fremont, so he 
was the managing editor. He was a small 
man, unclean of face and sore-eyed, but 
he worked all night because the paper 
could not do without him. He received 
Fremont with effusive cordiality. 

“Y’ever do any reporting?” he queried 
swiftly, while Fremont was expressing his 
delight at meeting him. 

“S’pose you ain’t,” he continued, with- 
out caring for a reply. “Well, guess 
you’d better report to Mr. Burns in the 
“local” room, anyhow.” 

The long-looked-for and dreamed-of 
introduction to the literary life of the 
metropolis had come to pass; it was over. 
It had come so swiftly that Fremont 
found himself in the hall wondering; but 
he was “‘on” the Metropolitan at last. 

It was a long, darkish room. A row of 
desks stood against one wall. A dozen 
reporters, hats on and coats off, sat and 
smoked and hammered a dozen typewrit- 
ers. Cigarette smoke clouded up around 
the lights; in the center of the room, at 
a low, round table, a dozen men with their 
eye-shades bent over sheets of copy, read, 
and wrote, and swore. A little man stood 
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in a corner, with his hair ruffled beyond 
belief. Men came at him and spoke fierce- 
ly. He shouted back at them, and they 
returned to their desks with great humil- 
ity in their bearing. Fremont looked at 
the copy that ran out from the noisiest 
machine in the room—it was poetry. 

“Come to-morrow,” said Burns. ‘Three 
o’clock.” 

Fremont went out in a dazed condition. 
Things had happened so differently from 
what he had expected. No one had said a 
word about “The Ode of the Valley”; no 
one had mentioned his later poetry, or 
even the story that brought him to the 
notice of the managing editor. No one 
had mentioned anything. 

The genius went away with something 
akin to anger in his heart and wrote his 
impressions into verse. He would let 
Burns have the verses to print on the mor- 
row; then the staff would know him. 

Burns was a paragon of peacefulness 
at three the next day. The rush of copy 
had not begun and he had time to take 
Fremont to one side and confide to him 
the policy of the Metropolitan. 

“We print all the horrible details here, 
but don’t touch ’em up any,” he said. 
“Don’t describe anything for the sake of 
effect. Give the facts, all of ’em; don’t 
try to write. You’ll be on general as- 
signments. Sit down there.” 

Fremont felt the verses in his pocket 
as he sat down to await the pleasure of 
Burns, but for some reason he left them 
there. 

There was a long wait. Reporters 
came in, spoke to the editor and hurried 
out again, or sat, as did Fremont, discon- 
solately waiting, apparently forgotten. 
A telephone bell rang almost incessantly 
and Burns mouthed furiously. Fremont 
sprang to his feet suddenly. The editor 
had loudly called his name. 

“There’s been an elevator boy killed 
over in the Mason Block,” said Burns, 
with his ear to the telephone. “Happens 
to be a good story in it; he refused to be 
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educated by a president once. Get his 
picture; look up story about president; 
get lots of stuff; it’s a good story.” A 
good story! Fremont wondered dully 
why the foolish boy had not accepted the 
offer; but then there would have been no 
“story.” 

He found a home over on the West 
Side, with a morbid crowd of the curious 
about it and a patrol wagon standing in 
front. It was hot and dusty; the neigh- 
borhood was close and greasy. Doors 
stood flung wide open, showing dirty 
hallways and interiors; childten played 
and rolled on steps and sidewalks, talk- 
ing, screeching, singing any .and every 
language known in Christendom save in- 
telligible English. Dirty women stood 
and looked, in blank stupidness, at the 
patrol wagon. A fat patrolman stood in 
the doorway, wiping the sweat from his 
red brow. 

Inside it was wonderfully quict. A 
woman sat in a rear room, with her head 


leaned far to one side, her eyes:regarding” 


the visitor in staring, babyish surprise. 
Her mouth was open, and her hands lay 
empty in her lap,-palms:up.- She was the 
mother. 


Gregory Fremont.turned and’ stumbled: 


back to the street. 
“Hot, ain’t it?” 

policeman genially. 
“Yes, yes,” replied Fremont feverishly. 

He pushed his way to the crowd about the 


reniarked . the 


door and found a telephone farther up’ 
the street. He called Burns and wondered 


what he should say. 

“This is Fremont,” he began weakly. 

“Did you get his picture?” queried the 
city editor, abruptly. 

“No!” Fremont fairly roared the word. 
“I—I saw his mother— 

“Well?” 

“That’s all,” said Fremont. 

There was a moment’s silence; Burns 
understood. 

“Well; go over to Twelfth Street,” he 
said. “You'll find a playground there— 
crippled children’s picnic to-day. See our 
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photographer there and get lots of 
stuff.” 

But the sun was bright and clear in 
the playground on Twelfth Street, and 
the crippled children’s picnic came home 
to Gregory Fremont, harder even than 
had the elevator boy’s mother. He helped 
up a little fellow who had rolled helpless 
from his seat in a swing to the ground, 
and went out into the street. The smoke 
came up from the river district on the 
west-blowing wind, a heavy blue pall, 
dark and foreboding; and back in the 
yard the children were laughing. 

“Well,”? said Burns, in the local room, 
“write up what you’ve got and come on 
with it.” 

Fremont ran a sheet of paper into the 
carriage of a machine and tried to write. 
Machines clicked all around him; report- 
ers came in and wrote, closed their desks 
and went out again; and still he could not 
write. There was a-picture that stayed in 
his mind that shut out the room and the 
machine before him,.and he could not be 
sure whether it was the elevator boy’s 
mother-or’the‘cripple rolling helplessly on 
the ground.. 

“How you coming with that story, 
ene ‘called Burns. 


Old man. Porter could scarcely Melieve 
his eyes. It was press day for the. Re- 
publican, and he had come to the office 
particularly early on this morning’ be- 
cause of his assistant’s departure. Yet 
when he stopped, with his key in the office 
door, he looked within, and surely there 
was a familiar form at the assistant’s desk 
with a stack of exchanges before him. 

The old man entered as silently as he 
could. Could it be that he was “seeing 
things” in his old age? He went nearer. 
The figure at the desk was in shirt-sleeves 
and had the same old green eye-shade far 
down on the nose in a very familiar man- 
ner. Porter paused. 

“Greg !’ he ejaculated suddenly, in ‘his 
amazement. 


“Good morning,” 


said the figure, cut- 
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ting into an exchange, just as he had done 
each morning for eight years. 

The old man coughed weakly and 
walked about the room. Twice he stopped 
behind the figure at the desk, but found 
no words to speak to him. 

“Greg, I—I—thought,—say Greg, 
what to —’s wrong?” he said at last. 

“Nothing.” 

“You come back.” 

“I came back.” 

“For good?” 

“For good.” 

The old man snorted. 

“Why Greg?” he said. “Tell me why?” 
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Gregory Fremont sat up and looked 
about him thoughtfully. 

The window in the back room was open, 
the birds were singing in the willows in 
the creek bottom, and the trees were still 
wet and heavy from the morning’s dew. 

“Why, Greg; what d’you come back 
for?” 

“J didn’t like it there,” said Fremont 
finally. 

“Shoo,” said the Old «Man, compre- 
‘hensively ; “didn’t like it, eh?” 

And he took the “Spring Hill Valley 
Genius” editorial from the copy-hook and 
slowly tore it into long, thin strips. 


ST. CECILIA 
By Douglas M. Moffat 


HITE at her casement lilies blow. 

Like them her spirit, pure and true! 

Her fingers sweetest music know 
That clothes the blessed word. 

The angels hark and, bending low, 

Crown with a rose-wreath, smiling through, 

The maid who guides her hands to do 
Their most to praise her Lord. 


The wind sits quiet at her sill, 
The bustling bee forgets to fly. 
Beside the summer-narrowed rill 
The locust has not stirred. 
The redbreast pauses, hushed, and still 
Lays his small heavenly music by :— 
“Through the blue summit of the sky 
Such song was never heard.” 


Within his bag the sower’s hand 
Lies idle: and the ploughman brings 
His toiling oxen still to stand 

Along the furrowed sod ; 
Deep musing, “If from some pure land 
About the sun this music rings 
I know not, but its beauty sings 

That there is heaven and God.” 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


[Te lover of, liberty must stand appalled 
at the manner in which the Russian radi- 
cals,—in the very midst of their great move- 
ment, when their eyes beheld Russia emer- 
gent from autocracy,—exhibited their ha- 
tred toward the Jews. Cruelty more wanton, 
more unrelenting, more hideous, the world 
has never seen. To so much as rehearse the 
details of the tragedy, or, rather, the black 
succession of tragedies, is a pain which one 
willingly spares oneself. No atrocity, how- 
ever fierce, directed at the ruling class of 
Russia, could have awakened such horror 
and aversion as this mortal cruelty to a race 
so defrauded that it is not allowed credit 
even for patriotism. A Jew—what right has 
he to claim a love for Russia? He may not 
venture to ask for a martyrdom so noble. 
He is cheated even of the right to sacrifice 
himself for his country. He is set apart by 
circumstances, and is forced to confine him- 
self to ideas, sentiments and passions relat- 
ing to the accident of his inheritance. 

What is to be the future of this race? 
Must the Jew retain his fatal permanency of 
characteristic, so irritating to other races? 
Does he aim to continue to hold himself 
apart, the practicer of ancient rites, most of 
which are now meaningless? Can he not 
overcome this peculiar egotism that isolates 
him in every country in which he dwells? 
Some compromise must be. effected. If the 
superstitious hatred of the rest of humanity 
—and of Christians in particular—toward 
the Jews must be mitigated by moral de- 
velopment, then the Jews must cease their 
exclusion, also, before amity can be attained. 

Mr. George H. Warner, a student of the 
question of the place of the Jew in history 
and in the present, has put forth his long- 
contemplated book, “The Jewish Specter.” 
This is not an arraignment of the Jew. Mr. 
Warner has not lived his thoughtful life 
to reach the place where he can waste his 
time in arraignments. It is a dispassionate 
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inquiry into the status of the Jew, and it 
shows him at the last, a much more incon- 
spicuous figure, in an historical sense, than 
has been imagined. 

Mr. Warner finds the Jews comparative- 
ly negligent figures in the modern world. 
“They are not,” he avers, ‘“‘the authors of 
any science, of any invention, of any art; 
and I can not see anywhere that they have 
done anything more than to glean the prodi- 
gal fields of modern life and admire them- 
selves vastly for doing it. They show an un- 
equaled egotism which has been well nour- 
ished by the superstition of Europe; a su- 
perstition that, believed, makes all history 
foolish, and the human race itself but the 
useless by-product of an artisan. They lack 
most of the elements that stir the pulse, lift 
the heart, ennoble the mind. To reduce the 
world to their level would be a misfortune 
which would require again several centuries 
to overcome and rise above.” 

Let so much be granted for the sake of ar- 
gument; let it be granted, too, that they have 
enduring qualities which aggravate the re- 
sentment felt against them by superstitious 
Christians; still, what is the meaning of this 
infliction on them of a cruelty of which they 
would thentselves be incapable? National as 
well as personal sin is retroactive. It is not 
by violence that a nation grows. It can no 
more progress by brutality than can a man. 

No Utopian dream of universal brother- 
hood will meet this question of the prolonged 
warfare between the Jew and the rest of the 
world. It is evident that here, to-day, in 
America, the line of demarcation is increas- 
ing. With a few notable exceptions, the 
Jew holds no place in general society. The 
leading Rabbis of the country discounte- 
nance marriage between Jew and Gentile. 
The leveling work of the public school, 
which makes comrades of young people of 
all nationalities, is deliberately obliterated 
by the pious Jewish fathers and mothers 
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when their children have reached a certain 
age. They are summoned back from liberal 
thought, cosmopolitan associations, from the 
chance of marriage with persons of other 
birth and faith, to the old mysticism, the sad, 
separatist pride, the old fruitless fealty. 

Is it despair at attaining a solidarity in 
which the Jew has part, that the fanatic pa- 
triot of Russia turns his sword against these 
huddling men and women, these shrieking 
fated little children of the Ghetto? Have 
they such or so much purpose in their red 
crime? All that can be said is that resent- 
ment so deep, so demoniacal, must have some 
reason for existence. Are these reasons be- 
yond the power of the centuries to expunge? 
Mr. Warner’s book gives no conclusive an- 
swer to questions such as these. Such com- 
fort as he offers is in the prophecy that even 
the durable Jewish mold will yet be broken. 
He says that “world-round history tells us 
that all the molds into which this race (the 
human race) has cast its forms of govern- 
ment, philanthropies, or religions, have been 
successively broken; no forms have been 
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permanent, none indispensable, that they 
have all changed and passed, whether they 
were concrete and tangible things, or mere 
abstraction of the mind, which men fondly 
hoped were indestructible.” 

He insinuates that our anxieties concern- 
ing the Jewish race are superfluous. But 
how about the anxieties of the Jewish race 
concerning themselves? It would seem that 
they have, within the last month, been des- 
perately justified. 


Ny arpa toon Merington has made a 
play of “Cranford.” It reads delight- 
fully, which does not mean—the familiar’ 
statement to the contrary notwithstanding— 
that it would act badly. All of Pinero’s 
plays are good reading, at least for people 
who do not mind using their imaginations a 
trifle in filling out for themselves what the 
dramatist necessarily leaves unsaid. Miss 
Merington’s three-act comedy would make a 
charming performance; it preserves all the 
quaintness of speech, delicious humor and 
delicate tone of Mrs. Gaskell’s story. 


THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN 
From a notable painting by Harry Watson in the Royal Academy Exhibition. 1905 
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S a late number of the Nation says, the 
time is long since past when a broken- 
down preacher can be retired to the innocu- 
ous ease of a college president; the ideal 
president of a modern university must be a 
scholar, teacher, disciplinarian, organizer, 
administrator, financier, diplomatist and ac- 
complished writer and speaker. Owing to 
these increased demands upon him, and his 
more influential position in our public life, 
the selection of a president for one of our 
larger universities has come to be a matter 
of more than local or purely academic in- 
terest; and the custom of installing a new 
president with considerable ceremony has 
led in the past few years to several notable 
gatherings of distinguished men. 
The latest occasion of this sort was the re- 
cent installation of Edmund Janes James as 
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President of the University of Illinois. This 
installation, while observing the usual aca- 
demic features of such occasions, had at the 
same time a distinctive character from the 
emphasis laid throughout upon the peculiar 
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position of the State University in its rela- 
tion to the commonwealth. 

Another distinguishing feature was the 
holding of several special conferences in 
connection with the installation. There was 
a conference on commercial education to dis- 
cuss the general subject of the aim and 
scope of university courses in commerce; a 
conference on religious education for a free 
exchange of opinions regarding religious 
life and religious instruction in the State 
University, and a conference of college and 
university trustees to consider not only prac- 
tical questions of college administration, but 
also larger problems touching the relation of 
trustees and president and faculty. This 
last conference in particular aroused wide- 
spread interest and bids fair to be long re- 
membered for some of the vital questions 
raised, notably the question of autocracy or 
democracy in education. 

The part taken by the students at the in- 
stallation was the subject of favorable com- 
ment. Their production of Robert Green’s 
fine old comedy, ‘‘Frier Bacon and Frier 
Bungay,” was an entire success and a most 
interesting Elizabethan revival. In the stu- 
dent torchlight parade, which stretched over 
about three-fourths of a mile, one did not 
know which to admire more, the cleverness 
of the floats and the spirit of fun that pre- 
vailed, or the ability to keep within bounds 
and refrain from rowdyism. 

The installation, being in a sense a civic 
as well as an academic demonstration, and 
representing in its conferences several spe- 
cial interests, was saved from any danger 
of being narrowly academic in spirit. This 
representative character of the gathering 
and the general interest of many of the 
questions discussed made the occasion a no- 
table one, the influence of which will be felt 
in many ways. 


Aen’ the many interesting theories rel- 
ative to musical composition advanced 
in that unusual and fascinating novel, ‘“‘Zal,” 
by Rupert Hughes, is this one—an anarchis- 
tic one—‘‘There is only one key, and that is 
all keys in one. The dominant is no nearer 
to the tonic than the tonic to the key of the 
leading tone. There is only one scale—the 
chromatic.” 

Musicians have been feeling their way 
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toward this dictum. Richard Strauss has 
had the courage and the ability to confirm 
them in it; and the result is an impulsive- 
ness, freedom and charm in music which is 
strangely satisfying to the modern. The im- 
agination of the present day, so passionate, 
yet so colored with caprice, is in accord with 
this new apotheosis of the chromatic scale. 
Elgar understands it—and one does not hes- 
itate to place him beside Richard Strauss 
and affirm that here are the two most intel- 
lectual musicians of the present day. The 
musicians are cutting away from formalism. 
They are getting out of the mathematics of 
music and into the fundamental meanings of 
it. They have observed, perhaps, that the 
song of a bird is always chromatic; that the 
roar of breakers, wind, waterfalls, the long 
sigh in canyons, the cry of animals in the 
night, are chromatic. They are not ashamed 
to leave behind them the elaborate formal- 
ism of the schools, and speak in this new 
tongue, which has about it an enchanting 
spontaneity. Among the song writers who 
have espoused this idea—for a wave of con- 
viction has moved the musical world to this 
conclusion—is Mrs. Archibald Freer, of 
Chicago, otherwise Eleanor Everest Freer, 
who, after studying in Europe for many 
years, has selected as her last master that 
distinguished theorist, Berhard Ziehn, who, 
after winning fame in Germany, chose, for 
reasons impossible to surmise, to live incon- 
spicuously in a country where musical theo- 
rists have little enough applause. The close 
friend of Theodore Thomas, yet ever a re- 
cluse, he lives in Chicago, that city of tri- 
umphant dissonances, and teaches harmony 
—a man of distinguished ideas, who avoids 
distinction. Mrs. Freer’s songs have his ap- 
proval, as they have that of such men as 
Middleschulte, Bispham and d’Annalle. Mrs. 
Freer’s idea has been to create fit settings 
for the classical English lyrics. As Ger- 
many, Italy and France have their classics 
embalmed in music, so she hopes to start a 
movement toward the same end in England 
and America. Not foolish words to suit a 
casual melody, but appropriate, impulsive, 
changing chromatic melody to match the 
words of true poems, is her ideal. She has 
written a number of fine songs during the 
past year, and this autumn finds her with 
two trios, a book of spring songs, and two 
other solos. The trios are to the English 
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madrigal, “Sister Awake, Close Not Your 
Eyes,” and Lawrence Binyon’s “O World, 
Be Nobler for Her Sake.’ The five songs 
to spring—for baritone or mezzo-soprano— 
are Milton’s “Eternal Spring,” William G. 
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Simms’ “Song in March,” William Watson’s 
“April, April, Laugh Thy Girlish Laugh- 
ter,” William Morton Payne’s “Incipit Vita 
Nova” and Austin Dobson’s “An April Pas- 
toral.”” The other two songs are set to the 
luscious music of Browning’s, “There Is a 
Woman Like a Dewdrop,” and that white 
song of Alice Meynell’s “The Shepherdess.” 
The treatment of these two latter songs is 
extraordinary. As in Strauss’ work, the 
song is inextricably bound up with the ac- 
companiment, both suiting tempo, key and 
expression completely to the character of 
the sentence; both of them freed, by this 
frank espousal of the chromatic scale, from 
any arbitrary limitations. The songs are 
original and eloquent. They mark another 
triumph for what may be termed the liber- 
ated music—the music of Strauss and Elgar 
—the music of the restless, aspiring present. 


ARGARET Potter Black is at pres- 
ent occupied with the most ambitious 
scheme in the fiction line that she has yet 
attempted. It is a trilogy of novels to be 
called ‘A Trilogy of Destiny,” the first book 
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of which, ‘‘The Genius,” is now in the hands 
of Harper Brothers, and will be brought out 
in February. The other two novels will fol- 
low at intervals of one year, the second vol- 
ume to be called ‘“‘The Princess,” and the 
third being as yet unnamed. The scene of 
all of these tales will be laid in Russia, 
and besides the psychological theme of the 
whole, Book I is an “embroidered” biog- 
raphy of Pietr Illich Tchaikousky. Mrs. 
Black has usually eschewed the short story, 
but she has one soon to be published in 
Scribner’s entitled ‘‘Nemesis’’—this being a 
racial study—and another, a tale of life on 
the Western farms, called “The Obsession 
of Ann Gibbs.” She is also at work upon an 
American comedy-drama called “The Gold- 
en Saddler.” Mrs. Black has an untiring 
zest for work, and the habits of study united 
to the élan of a creative artist. 


pee most delightful of prose poets, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, has returned, 
after ten years’ absence, to his adopted 
home, California, and is now at work on a 
book which will study the romance and real- 
ity of Spanish mission life. Stoddard’s own 
life contains more romance than generally 
falls to the lot of a twentieth-century au- 
thor. Fifty years ago, when California was 
very young and exceeding lusty, he was 
taken west by his parents from the family 
home in Rochester, New York. At sixteen 
he was going around Cape Horn as travel- 
ing companion for an elder brother whose 
health had given out, and at twenty-one he 
was enjoying his first taste of life in the 
South Seas, the guest there of a sister who 
had married a wealthy planter of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. This visit was the first of 
five which afterward bore fruit in “South 
Sea Idyls,” a book Howells has character- 
ized as the “lightest, wildest, freshest, sweet- 
est thing ever written of the life of the sum- 
mer ocean.” Bret Harte it was who sug- 
gested the title of the book. But for Bret 
Harte, indeed, the volume would very likely 
never have been born; for Stoddard, though 
he loves to write, is perhaps the laziest lit- 
erary man in America. Poetry, which does 
not require sustained effort, was the thing 
into which he was pouring himself when 
Harte got hold of him. “I was always doing 
sonnets,” he says, laughing at himself, “‘and 
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I got the trick of them fairly well. Making 
sonnets is like making waffles; all you have 
to do is to put in the right ingredients and 
stop fussing over them at the right time.” 
But Stoddard was easily persuaded to aban- 
don poetry when he found that he could 
not turn it into bread and butter, for which 
he had an excellently healthy appetite. So 
he set to writing prose, publishing in the 
Golden Era, where Harte first published. It 
so happened, however, that he had oppor- 
tunity to recommend Harte as editor of the 
Overland Monthly, and it was quite natural, 
therefore, that Harte soon should be making 
his clever young friend write “as well and 
often better than I could” for his magazine. 
Through the pages of the Overland Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, Stoddard and Joaquin 
Miller became good friends and in part es- 
tablished what is now the famous Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco. Then came the 
young author’s magnificent failure as an ac- 
tor. There was a change of bill every night 
in his company and that meant solid work, 
at which Stoddard has never been any good. 
But he played all kinds of things with in- 
different success, from Lorenzo in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” to a burlesque of 
“Kenilworth,” which contained a song and 
dance that had to be cut out because Stod- 
dard could neither sing nor dance. This 
rich experience lasted two months. It was 
succeeded by a number of years as travel- 
ing correspondent of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, “great fun even if it was hard 
work.” About this time Stoddard “‘fore- 
swore the world.” He has a way of fore- 
swearing the world at intervals. Sometimes 
the phrase covers a trip to Hawaii, some- 
times it means the acceptance of a chair of 
literature in a university, sometimes it im- 
plies settling down quietly with a friend to 
write another book. The accompanying 
photograph was made during Stoddard’s 
last attack of literary activity and shows 
him in the study of the Cambridge house, 
where another gifted writer, the Baroness 
Riedesel, wrote her unique “Memoirs of the 
American Revolution.” The academic garb 
is‘e reminiscence of the previous period 
when Stoddard was ‘‘Professor Charlie” in 
the Catholic University at Washington and 
used to lecture on English literature from 
the depths of a comfortable rocking-chair. 
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Now, however, this inveterate boy is back in 
California, renewing his memories of those 
days when he and Stevenson chummed to- 
gether. For after the traveling correspond- 
ent had gotten back from his five years in 
Europe he was introduced to R. L. S. in the 
studio of an artist friend. Of course the 
two got on famously from the first. Steven- 
son used to go often to Stoddard’s bunga- 
low, and after one of these visits he strode 
away with a copy of “Omoo,” a South Sea 
romance, under one arm and Stoddard’s 
“South Sea Idyls” under the other. These 
two books, reinforced by his new friend’s 
ardent talk about the charm of life in the 
South Seas, gave to the plucky invalid a 
desire to go there—which he did and stayed 
the rest of his life. Even Stevenson, how- 
ever, has not succeeded in reproducing, 
as Stoddard has done, the peculiar charm of 
tropical life. For from the pen of this nian, 
—to whom as the “American Loti” Theo- 
dore Bentzon (Mme. Blanc) devoted thirty 
pages of a Revue des Deux Mondes not long 
ago,—have come some of the most glowing 
bits of color in our literature, things which 
“have the flavor of the pomegranate in its 
native place, the fire of the oleander, the 
softness and languor of summer seas, with 
a dash, too, of the surf with its curving 
foam, the whole pervaded by the subtle 
spirit of the south.” 


[* the journals devoted to mechanics tell 
the truth, the war automobile is an in- 
evitable instrument of batt]e in the future. 
Germany, France and Austria-Hungary 
have experimented with war automobiles, 
and there are already in existence giant 
machines, capable of carrying rapid-firing 
Maxim guns and a small company of sharp- 
shooters and gunners. The American In- 
ventor says authoritatively: “These ma- 
chines have been tested in field maneuvers. 
successfully, and they have proved so for- 
midable that the next war will find scores 
of them in the field.” The speed of these 
appalling engines varies from fifteen to 
fifty miles an hour, the swifter ones be- 
ing intended for scouting purposes. These 
would be provided with powerful search- 
lights which could be used for signaling on 
the clouds. It is suggested, too, that the 
automobiles might be provided with tele- 
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graph and telephone reels, and thus keep in 
constant communication with headquarters. 
The observation balloon is to be a feature of 
the scouting automobile, likewise provided 
with a searchlight. Controlled by the men 
in the automobile, this balloon can travel in 
company with the machine, and by means 
of telephotography, the commander-in-chief 
can, by night and by day, be kept in a 
knowledge of the enemy’s position and ac- 
tion. The heavier automobiles, carrying 
their guns or their torpedo throwers, would 
be constructed for active battle service. The 
military chauffeur would be a more terrible 
opponent than any steel-clad chariot driver 
of ancient days. . The modern knight would 
be provided, not with a chariot of iron and 
a coat of steel weighing in all several hun- 
dred pounds, but with ten tons of steel, ca- 
pable of being propelled at a terrific speed 
and equipped with the most formidable 
death-dealing instruments, not the least sin- 
ister of which would be the boiler of the 
machine, which would explode in the event 
of disaster. With a sort of demoniacal en- 
thusiasm the journal referred to, says: 
“What would prevent sending a few hun- 
dred heavily-protected war automobiles, 
loaded with a thousand or more sharpshoot- 
ers, straight through the center of the at- 
tacking army, cutting it in two and then at- 
tacking the rear?” Obviously nothing, ex- 
cept the resistance of machines of a similar 
character. The picture of devastation is all 
that the most triumphant automobilist could 
desire. The one grain of comfort to be had 
in contemplating such a prospect is provided 
in the last paragraph of this article. “The 
employment of cavalry in war,” observes the 
writer, ‘would thus become obsolete. Horses 
would be superfluous articles. Man would 
then fight his own battles without risking the 
lives of thousands of innocent horses who 
have no interest in the struggle.” 


T is true that there is a seriousness in be- 

ing humorous, even as there is a serious 
side to every humorist. Mr. Tom Masson has 
long been regarded as a writer of bright 
stories and verses. Both as a humorist and 
as managing editor of Life he has won the 
right to make us laugh. Born in 1866, Mr. 
Masson went to sea at the ripe age of nine 
months, his father being a sea captain. His 
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schooling ended at the New Haven High 
School, for commercial life claimed his at- 
tention, and he advanced from office boy to 
bookkeeper during the next three years. 
Every man has his literary sponsor. Charles 
Battell Loomis turned to H. C. Bunner; Mr. 
Masson to Dr. Lyman Abbott. Entering 
newspaper life, he became telegraph editor 
and afterward managing editor of the 
American Press Association, and began 
writing verses for the New York Sun, where 
he found a warm friend in Charles A. Dana. 
In 1893 Mr. Masson became one of the 


editors of Life, with which paper he has 


. been associated since its beginning. ‘The 


seriousness of a humorist is seen in Mr. 
Masson’s tastes. He says: “I am domestic 
in my habits; I am a great reader; a Kant- 
ian in philosophy, with reservations; more or 
less of a pantheist in religion. I am a lover 
of animals, lead an open-air life, but don’t 
believe in exercise; run a small automobile 
for utilitarian purposes, and play bridge for 
recreation.” Most of Mr. Masson’s work has 
been of a fragmentary character; he has 
edited an Anthology of Humor and pub- 
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lished two volumes of verse. His latest, “A 
Corner in Women,” is a collection of short 
prose pieces, saturated with the American 
idea, and bound in a cover on which Gibson 
girls eddy round a golden heart. And that 
there is seriousness in his humor is well ex- 
emplified by Mr. Masson’s foreword to his 
new book: 

“With pie for breakfast, the American 
Idea was pious, but with rum omelettes and 
nesselrode pudding for dinner, it is now 
dyspeptic. ... The American Idea preaches 
every Sunday from the pulpit, every other 
day in the papers, and practices what it 
doesn’t preach every day in the week... . 
The American Idea is humorous half the 
time, and unhappy the other half. When it 
is happy it laughs at others, and when it is 
unhappy it laughs at itself.” 


K? PLING long since accused Americans 
of being careless amid their dead, and 
the incidents of the autumn seem to justify 
this accusation, so far at least as young men 
are concerned. The number of casualties 
and fatalities among young men of birth and 
bréeding, who have been sacrificed to college 
sports and traditions, has been unusually 
large, and the features of the more serious 
incidents, particularly tragic. Chief among 
these untoward events, was the killing of 
young Pierson, of Kenyon, who was struck 
by a train the night of his initiation into the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity. This fra- 
ternity is one of high character the country 
over. Young men consider it an honor to be 
admitted to it. Not only the members of 
that fraternity, but even the brotherhood of 
rival fraternities would be quick to assert 
that its members are men of honor, and that 
it is one of the ambitions of the organization 
to keep its membership exclusive and admir- 
able. Yet what are the circumstances of 
this Kenyon tragedy? A weary young man 
is taken to a lonely spot on the abutment of 
a railway bridge and told to wait there till 
met by the initiators of the D. K. E. He is 
found in fragments, having been run over by 
an engine. His father charters a specia\ 
train to convey his body from the town, neg- 
lecting to inform the coroner. Some per- 
sons unknown wash away all the sad evi- 
dences of the tragedy. The coroner, noti- 
fied casually, “as a matter of form,” brings 
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in the verdict that the young man was tied 
to the track. The president of the college, 
the father of the boy, the fraternity men as- 
sert that the boy was killed by his own fault, 
and that he did not obey orders. They are 
averse to talking about the matter. They 
seem to convey the idea that it is not good 
form to discuss the subject. They consider 
the coroner an “officious country official,” 
puffed up with his brief importance. The 
articles in the newspapers concerning the 
subject are branded as falsifications. The 
cartoons are considered unfair. The father 
of the boy says he exonerates the fraternity 
—of which he, also, is a member, he being 
in attendance at the Kenyon chapter to wit- 
ness the initiation of his son. The report 
made of the matter by the Kenyon men to 
the national convention of the order, which 
chanced to hold a banquet at New York the 
week following the tragedy, gave satisfac- 
tion to that body. But the coroner is not sat- 
isfied. The public is not satisfied. Perhaps 
the mother of the boy is not satisfied. It is 
all very well to say that it is a matter among 
gentlemen. A matter between a large number 
of gentlemen banded in a secret order and 
one dead gentleman is difficult of discussion, 
and it may well be given over to the vulgar 
argument of persons who apply the simpler 
rules of conduct to life, and who are not to 
be impressed by the lofty nonchalance of 
this body of men who insist that everything 
is quite as it should be, but refuse to explain. 
The fraternity men are very short-sighted to 
withhold this explanation. The President 
of the college does himself and his institu- 
tion injustice when he aids and abets this 
reticence. President Pierce avers that there 
has not been a disposition at the college to 
withhold the truth. We are in a position to 
know that in the case of one reliable re- 
porter, a man who has traveled the globe 
over in the service of the great journal with 
which he is connected, there was every effort 
to withhold the truth. Word of his coming 
was conveyed to the president and he ab- 
sented himself. The men at the fraternity 
house were insolent. They had an opportu- 
nity to explain themselves to a fair-minded 
man and they acted like a set of sullen 
schoolboys. Now a classical education is 
not the most precious thing in the world, and 
parents of good judgment will begin to ask 
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if it is wise to submit a well brought up lad 
to such influences as surround him in the 
fraternity-governed colleges? He is taught 
the ancient classics and the modern sciences, 
languages of yesterday and to-day, and what 
else? Regard for human life, for fair deal- 
ing, for courtesy, for sanity? Rather, the 
curious superstitions of the college are his— 
the fetish of loyalty to an organization and 
disloyalty to greater things; superciliousness 
to persons not belonging to his own particu- 
lar order; grotesque canons of deportment, 
and a fantastic estimate of his own impor- 
tance. 

The fraternity men will consider this se- 
vere. But they have been severe. Their ver- 
dict in regard to the Kenyon victim has been 
extraordinary. 

“It is all poor Pierson’s fault,” they say 
magnificently, with a dismissing wave of the 
hand. ‘“‘He did not obey orders.” 

And Pierson can not reply. But the pub- 
lic demands more specific details. These 
generous generalities will not serve. Next 
year hundreds of well-reared youths will be 
sent from the homes of which they are the 
hope, to receive their college education at the 
expense of continual sacrifices on the part of 
their parents. Where will they be sent? To 
the fraternity-dominated colleges, or else- 
where? The fraternity men in this country 
—a large and self-satisfied body—must an- 
swer the question. The men of the D. K. E. 
who fancy they confer a favor when they 
“rush” the well recommended freshman, 
may find parents reluctant to permit the as- 
sociation of their sons with men whose reck- 
lessness makes the enactment of such “acci- 
dents” as that at Kenyon possible. 


17 seems scarcely yesterday that every 
available fence and signboard carried 
some picture telling of the wonders of the 
“Wizard of Oz.” We remember—every 
one has a mental vision for color—the wild 
hues of the varied adventures of the little 
tin man and his sawdust friend. Then 
came “Babes in Toyland” with its brilliant 
posters; but now Denslow has outrainbowed 
them all, has even outdone himself. The 
most attractive scenes have been pasted on 
the boards announcing a “superb imagina- 
tive extravaganza,” ‘The Pearl and the 
Pumpkin,” which Denslow and Paul West 
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have designed from their book of the same 
name. Yellows and greens, oranges, whites 
and reds—all those tones that harmonize in 
a distinctive Denslow style—never fail to 
attract the youthful citizens who find pleas- 
ure in disputing whether the cook with the 
carving knife is intent upon slashing the 
pumpkin or the kind fairy in undulating 
green. The effect is good. 

If our fences are to be disfigured 
with advertisements, public-spirited societies 
should see that in every case an art standard 
is adopted. In London the poster for J. M. 
Barrie’s ‘Peter Pan,” bold in color scheme, 
unique in conception, is selling to individuals 
in large editions, besides serving the adver- 
tising purpose as well. Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford in his New York studio usually points 
with pride to a rich design announcing to the 
French public that his play “Francesca da 
Rimini,” written for Bernhardt, is about to 
be given its premier. The coming Ameri- 
can tour of the famous tragédienne is being 
announced in bills vf suitable dignity. We 
are inclined to believe that an attractive 
picture will do more for a play than the fact 
that ‘“‘one hundred pretty girls are in the 
chorus” or that it took “ten cars to hold the 
scenery.” In the same way that the art 
poster will change the basis here, so will it 
help to draw the eye away from the sensa- 
tional bills and the commercial adjective. 


ARS. Burnett undertook a hazardous 
task when she ventured to rewrite that 
delightful child-story “Sara Crewe;” and 
she never more clearly justified her reputa- 
tion as an imaginative writer of high rank 
than when, by enlarging this tale to three 
times its original length, she made it trebly 
charming. She introduced new characters, 
who seem now such an essential part of the 
story, that the young reader can but feel 
a bit resentful that he was not told of them 
before; and all the new adventures and utter- 
ances of the familiar characters, have an in- 
evitable quality which makes the youthful 
reader observe: “Of course! That is just 
what I knew would happen!” The brave, 
witching little Sara is an inimitable person, 
and though some of her misfortunes almost 
transcend belief—for surely, no one was 
ever so mean to a child as Miss Minchin was 
to Sara—yet the unrealities have the fasci- 
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nation of a fairy story. Mrs. Burnett is de- 
voted to her characters. She can not be im- 
personal in regard to them. When they have 
a hard time, she is miserable. When they 
triumph, she fairly shouts for joy. And she 
sweeps the young reader along with her. 
Grave advocates of the objective manner of 
composition may criticize her sentimental 
habit, but the children will not sympathize 
with them. They are grateful for the anx- 
ieties and rejoicings in which Mrs. Burnett 
makes them participate. They believe every- 
thing she tells them. To make readers do 
that—whatever their age—a writer must put 
himself into his story. He can withhold 
nothing—neither labor, spirit, magnetism or 
personality. It must all be poured in the 
crucible to make up that mysterious syn- 
thetic compound of reality. 


BRONSON HOWARD 


Dean of American Playwrights 


HE death of Mr. George MacDonald, 
the Scotch novelist, closed a long and dis- 
tinguished career. Always of a thoughtful 
and religious mind, in early life the Aber- 
deenshire lad turned his thoughts toward the 
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responsibilities of life and the message he 
was to carry. He devoted several years of 
his earlier manhood to preaching, but retired 
from that and turned to contemplation, to 
psychological and psychical investigations, 
and to the writing of religious romances. He 
was one of those who are born with an in- 
satiable curiosity concerning the spiritual 
world. No material explanation of life could 
ever be satisfactory to him. He never ceased 
to pry into the secrets of the soul, to search 
for the secret of life, and to hope and be- 
lieve in the continuation of individual con- 
sciousness. It has been the fashion to con- 
sider his novels as out of date, inartistic and 
lugubrious, but they have intense human in- 
terest, sincere feeling, and reveal a passion- 
ate devotion on the part of the author for his 
creations which is only to be equaled by 
that which Mr. Barry feels for the children 
of his fancy. 


HE Boston authors entertained Mark 

Twain,—and were vastly entertained by 
him,—at an early meeting of their club this 
year. Mr. Clemens was in his most genial 
mood, and though two days later he talked 
long of the bores and bothers incident to old 
age (Col. Harvey has just helped him into 
his seventies by a Delmonico dinner) he was 
the youngest and the merriest of the crowd 
of writing folk gathered to do him honor. 
And his topic was—‘War.” “Whenever I 
come into too close contact with my friend 
Col. Higginson here,” he explained, “I re- 
member the glorious occasion when I went 
forth to expel the ‘invader’, as we called 
him. So long as the fine weather lasted 
and the invader kept away it was splendid 
sport, but when a rainy spell came on and 
I discovered that there is a curious preju- 
dice against carrying umbrellas on the field 
of battle, I gave up war. And I don’t like 
it to this day.” A thing that Clemens does 
like, though, is poetry written in his honor. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the president of 
the club, had composed a humorous quatrain 
about him, which she read as he held the 
candle. The picture was a beautiful one— 
the two white heads close together in the 
candle’s glow. “TI have had many poems 
written to me,” the humorist acknowledged 
as the applause for the dainty verse died 
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away; “but never before by a poet,” he 
ended with a gallant bow. Before he left 
Boston the veteran author talked seriously 
to the press of the copyright question, which 
lies very close to his heart. He believes 
writers should be protected in this country 
as they are in Germany, France and Russia, 
where the author’s copyright holds good 
through life and seven years thereafter. 
Here, though an agitation on the subject 
has long been kept up, the law protects the 
author for forty-two years only. “The 
copyright on ‘Innocents Abroad’ expires in 
six years now,’ observed Mr. Clemens sadly, 
“and some others follow very soon after 
that.” And then, with a flash of the drollery 
which makes his conversation so delicious, 
he told the story of a burglar with literary 
ideals,—contracted probably from contem- 
plation of the author colony at Dublin, New 
Hampshire, his native place,—who, when 
arrested, was found deeply absorbed in 

copy of “Innocents Abroad.” : 


[7 is said that Allen Macnaughton, who re- 
cently married Miss Myra Kelly, the vi- 
vacious author of “Little Citizens,” was 
strongly predisposed toward her before he 
had met her at all. The humor and tender- 
ness, the womanliness and originality of the 
stories had conveyed to him quite clearly the 
notion that a companion of that sort would 
be a distinct addition to life’s entertainment. 
When he found Miss Kelly young, light- 
hearted, like himself a good horseman, and 
fond of field and cross-country riding, he 
saw the finger of Destiny. Like a wise man, 
he followed its direction, and is devoting 
himself to making happy the author of the 
East Side classics, and in seeing to it that 
she does not neglect her talent. 


T appears to be an open secret that the 

hero of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Fen- 
wick’s Career” is to some degree the story 
of Romney, the painter. Romney is to be 
the subject, too, of the first paper of a series 
by Miss Clara Laughlin on “Artists’ Lives,” 
to be published in The Delineator. Miss 
Laughlin has a demand beyond her power to 
supply for stories concerning her friends 
in the slums, particularly Mis’ Casey, who 
has a faculty for winning her way in all 
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classes of society. A number of periodicals 
have sketches upon such subjects from Miss 
Laughlin’s pen, these to be put in book form 
some happy day. 


if 


Photograph by Vander Weyde, N. Y 
WILLIAM HENRY PICKERING 


Professor of Astronomy at Harvard and discoverer of 
“Phoebe,” the ninth satellite of Saturn 


M’ss Martha S. Bensley, late of the ar- 
tistic colony of Chicago, now of the 
Settlement colony of New York, has arrested 
the listening ear by her remarks in the 
New York Independent concerning pictures, 
which she considers not the highest form of 
art, or perhaps not art at all. Her explana- 
tion of this avowal is ingenious in the ex- 
treme. She considers the detached and por- 
table picture as a survival from the time 
when ‘our marauding Northern ancestors,” 
armed with sword and bow, descended upon 
the art-producing nations of the South, com- 
pelling them to flee their homes, carrying 
with them their most treasured possessions. 
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KATHARINE M. ROOF 


Whose story“ The Triumph,” ina recent issue of Tue READER, 
has occasioned much favorable comment 


She says: “To those to whom decorated 
walls and frescoed ceilings were undreamed 
of, these detached pictures seemed things of 
beauty. Because these people had no stand- 
ard by which to measure art, the beauty 
of pictures was taken for granted, not ap- 
praised, and they were valued at their cost 
in war, labor and gold. Beauty was to 
them an inherent quality in pictures, like 
blood and bones in a man. If the beholder 
did not see the theoretic beauty, the fault 
was in him.” 

She says there should be a harmony be- 
tween the room, its use and decoration. One 
idea, she thinks, should pervade each wall- 
enclosed space. She withholds her admira- 
tion from an apartment in which a picture 
of shad is hung between a Nativity and a 
color print of lovers on a Venetian canal. 
She admits that we have passed the place 
where we like terrier or rose-bedecked rugs, 
but laments that we are yet so undevel- 
oped as to admire representations of these 
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things on our walls. And she concludes: 
“The first requisite of beauty is harmony, 
and the effort of art to preface it, must nec- 
essarily be based on this fact. The harmony 
of a room is of greater import than the 
beauty of any one or any ten things in it. 
This fundamental beauty of harmony can 
not be attained by any conglomeration of 
unrelated objects, be they ever so lovely in 
themselves.” 

There seems to be a great deal in what 
Miss Bensley says; but from the placidity 
with which she utters her postulate, it is evi- 
dent that she has little idea of the havoc’ she 
is working in our feelings. It is true, as she 
says, that we have parted with our terrier 
and flower-bedecked carpets; and, as we re- 
cently have been told that the Oriental rug 
was out of keeping with our Mission or our 
Chippendale furniture, we are about to cast 
them forth also, and walk on bare, or, if need 
be, dirt floors. At the bidding of Mr. Will 
Bradley, we have burned up every comfort- 
able seat in the house—all rocking chairs, 
sleepy hollows and lounges—and now, at the 
sneer of a Bradley-bored world, we are de- 
stroying those straight-legged and meager 
furnishings which we had purchased at Mr. 
Bradley’s bidding. Little remained in our 
desolated rooms save our pictures, and now 
we feel compelled, in the interests of a pure 
estheticism, to tear them down! Well, we 
do not hesitate. Depressed but firm, we 
pace through our denuded homes and call 
the cave-man brother. 


A’ the home of a poet the work of a poet, 
whom the literary world does well to 
mourn, was appreciatively read by another 
poet when the Boston authors met in No- 
vember. The hostess was Mary Elizabeth 
Blake, whose charming verse is well known 
to readers of magazines, the poet celebrated, 
the late Frederick Lawrence Knowles and 
the interpreter of Mr. Knowles’ exquisite 
songs, Miss Josephine Preston Peabody. 
Few there were who listened unmoved as 
Miss Peabody read, for no young literary 
man in all Boston was so well loved as 
Frederick Knowles, and few in the whole 
country so richly deserved affection. The 
critics are beginning to rank Knowles very 
high as a poet; all who came even remotely 
within the range of his personality rate him 
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high as a man. Simple, generous, unaffect- 
ed, enthusiastic over good work wherever it 
might be found, Frederic Lawrence Knowles 
possessed a nature as lovely as the most 
beautiful of his poems. And this is to say 
much, for there are inspired bits of writing 
in “On Life’s Stairway” and “Love Tri- 
umphant.” 


|; friends of practical philanthropy 
and social advance have formed, recent- 
ly,a national publication committee, the pur- 
pose of which will be to oversee periodicals 
having a liberal policy in sociological mat- 
ters. Its first work has been to merge 
Charities, of New York, and The Commons, 
of Chicago, into a combined weekly publica- 
tion. The editors of these two publications, 
Edward T. Devine and Graham Taylor, will 
be associated in the editorship—Dr. Devine 
being the director of the New York School 
of Philanthropy, president of the National 
Conferences of Charities and Correction, 
and professor of social economy at Columbia 
University, and Professor Taylor, holding 
the responsible position of chief resident and 
director of the Chicago Commons, and being 
also the director of the Chicago Institute of 
Social Science and Arts of the University of 
Chicago. They have drawn around them a 
strong group of assistants, such as Jane Ad- 
dams, Arthur F. Estabrook, Daniel C. Gil- 
man, Joseph Lee, Simon J. Patten, Robert 
Treat Paine, and many others whose names 
are identified with reform movements. The 
committee aims to do much more than organ- 
ize and conduct a journal. It hopes to un- 
dertake important pieces of social investiga- 
tion, and to extend the spirit of social in- 
vestigation to the smaller cities. Its policy 
is to be chivalric according to the ideals of 
latter-day chivalry. To the question as to 
why a committee composed of the leaders of 
the reform movements of the country should 
unite to publish a journal, answer is made in 
these words: 

“When at the beginning of the twentieth 
century a Missouri professor finds a lunatic 
chained to a log; when a legislative commit- 
tee finds insane patients brutally whipped 
in Florida; when a Maryland commission 
finds a naked maniac caged by county off- 
cials in a shed; when children and idiots are 
still housed together in almshouses of Ver- 
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mont; when within a stone’s throw of the 
White House and the Capitol housing condi- 
tions exist in the blind alleys of Washington 
which are a blot and a menace; when New 
Orleans is scourged by a fever bred in her 
neglected rookeries; when five boys grow up 
unlettered in a basement bag-factory in New 
York; when Georgia legislators vote down 
child labor bills annually and leave the chil- 
dren of their state less protected than those 
of Russia, or of the England of 1802;— 
there is compelling need for spokesmen who 
will challenge methods and theories with ac- 
cumulated facts, who will resolutely work 
back from needs to causes, and who will 
stand out sturdily, as Charities and The 
Commons have stood out, for new opportuni- 
ties for the wage-earner, for new struggles 
against new forms of ignorance and selfish- 
ness, for new plans for lightening the bur- 
den of poverty, for new possibilities for the 
rescue of those who are ground down by 
their unfavorable environment and the evil 
legacies of heredity, for new enthusiasms 
for American democracy.” 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


This photograph is said to have been taken before the 
Equitable investigation was begun 


DOUGLAS HYDE’S NATIVITY PLAY 


By Francis O’ Byrne Hackett 


is barely known, in Ireland he is a 

more significant national figure than 
any of his contemporaries. The somewhat 
wistful faith of a sorely stricken people has 
in him once more found confident lodgment. 
Fifteen years ago he raised the standard of 
the Gaelic Revival, and at last his courage- 
ous persistence has awakened in the Irish a 
profound emotion for national traditions and 
ideals, a welcome spirit of independence and 
self-help. 

In the outer world his achievement in 
literature and the drama is, after the usual 
amusing hesitation, becoming recognized. 
Several of his plays have been well received 
in London. They are the closest to the 
peasantry of Ireland that have ever been 
written, though in no way provincial in feel- 
ing. They have the movement, the vigor, the 
appeal of life itself. Written of and for the 
country people, they deal with simple, in- 
trinsic, essential ideas, no less simple and 
essential in being touched with Celtic wit 
and Celtic mysticism. Too slight and loosely 
constructed to be absolutely satisfactory, 
they still have the supreme qualities of ver- 
ity and vitality. 

Generation following generation, year 
after year, the country people in Ireland 
come, when the snow is on their green fields, 
to the little chapels where, often with pa- 
thetic simplicity, “the crib’ is erected. They 
journey from church to church to behold the 
tableau of the stable at Bethlehem. They 
kneel before the poor clay figures, the hum- 
ble imagery enhancing for their imaginative 
natures the cherished legend which estab- 
lishes between themselves and Him they 
adore the joyous feeling of kinship. The re- 
current contemplation of the Nativity pre- 
pares them for a dramatic conception not in 
any sense less reverent because intimate and 
visual. And they find in a recent play in 
which Douglas Hyde has enshrined this 
beautiful evocation of Christian belief an 
exquisite statement of an emotion which has 
always been their own. 


Testes out of Ireland Douglas Hyde 


In Lady Gregory’s “Poets and Dream- 
ers” is given a translation from the Gaelic 
of Hyde’s Drama of the Birth of Christ. It 
is so short that it is impossible to paraphrase 
it and yet retain the impression of its sim- 
plicity, its chaste unveiling of the beauty in 
the drama of the Nativity, its appeal to the 
shrouded love of beauty in the souls of the 
humble of heart for whom it is written. 

The scene is laid before the closed door of 
the stable. Two women come in, grief and 
shame on them for having refused the virgin 
lodging and refreshment. As they talk the 
shepherds and the kings approach. Under 
the now-fixed star these halt, and the won- 
der of its guidance the kings bespeak. Yet 
hesitatingly they knock at the stable door. 
It is opened by St. Joseph. 

“St. JosepH. It is great my gladness to 
see you here. A hundred welcomes before 
you, both gentle and simple. Come in, and 
I will show you Him you are in search of. 
Look at this baby in the manger. It is He is 
King of the world, and He will put all the 
countries of the world under His feet. 

Mary Mortuer. He is the Son of God. 

(They all go on their knees.) 

Kine. We have brought gifts and offer- 
ings with us. Let us show them to you. 

Mary Moruer. Walk softly and quietly, 
that you may not awake the Child.” 

The repentant women outside would 
shrink away, but even they are called in ten- 
derly, and the drama ends: 

“Mary Moruer. There is a wel- 
come before the whole world coming to this 
cradle; but it is those that are asking for- 
giveness will get the greatest welcome. 

(The two women fall on their knees. 
Child angels come. . . . 

Mary Morner. Listen to the angels, the 
angels of God! 

An ANGEL or Tuem. A hundred wel- 
comes before the whole world to this cradle. 
We give out peace; we give out good-will; 
we give out joy to the whole world! (They 
take their share of trumpets up again, and 
blow them long and very sweetly.)” 


THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 
NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. II 


[The first article in this series described the forms of narrative in Anglo-Saxon times. The discussion of 
the ballad has been written for this number by Professor Francis B. Gummere, of Haverford College, 


author of “Handbook of Poetics? “Germanic 


rigin;’ “Old English Ballads,’ “The Beginning of Poetry,’ 


and miscellaneous articles. Professor Gummere is the foremost authority on balladry, and on the origins 
of poetry he is of international reputation.—W. D. H.] 


NARRATIVE IN POPULAR BALLADS 


By Francis B. Gummere 


lish and Scottish popular ballads has 

not only its own and quite obvious in- 
terest, but the interest of a survival in type 
from the narrative of primitive poetry. Dat- 
ing at the earliest from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and derived for the greater part from 
oral tradition of the past two hundred years, 
these ballads are, nevertheless, older in form 
and in general character than the narrative 
of Anglo-Saxon epic. Moreover, there lies 
before the student of popular poetry an al- 
most unique process from narrative by bal- 
lad to narrative by epic in the case of the 
Robin Hood ballad group in its relation to 
the “Gest of Robin Hood’’; for while the ac- 
tual ballads are lost which formed the im- 
mediate material of the Gest, those which 
are preserved in contemporary record differ 
from it in no important respect, whether of 
story or of style. Again, if one takes the 


Ts narrative which one finds in Eng- 


whole collection of English and Scottish bal- 
lads, and divides them into classes accord- 
ing to the predominance of epic or lyric in- 
terest, according to the degree of “literary” 
interference, and, so far as one can be sure 
of the conditions which prevailed,—accord- 
ing to the environment, both in production 
and in tradition,—there must result a study 
of narrative verse which is of great interest 
to the general reader as well as to the 
scholar. 

What, then, is a popular ballad as dis- 
tinguished from other poetical forms? Pop- 
ular or communal ballads are narrative 
poems, connected in origin more or less re- 
mote with the dance of a festal throng, and 
mainly intended for singing; the recitation, 
still more the silent reading of a ballad, 
belong to its decadence, and indeed the art 
of this verse is now to all intents and pur- 
poses a closed account. Ballads were kept 
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alive by oral tradition; and this, as every 
one knows, has yielded and practically van- 
ished before the vogue of printed literature. 

For his great collection, Professor Child 
gathered three hundred and five English 
and Scottish ballads, most of them in a va- 
riety of versions; a selection of these ver- 
sions, giving practically all the separate bal- 
lads, with an excellent glossary and a par- 
ticularly valuable introduction, has been ed- 
ited in one volume by Mrs. Sargent and 
Professor Kittredge. This collection is it- 
self the very best definition of a ballad. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a small 
school of “rational” critics who deny dis- 
creetly that the ballad is in its origin a dis- 
tinct type of poetry, and imply that even its 
traditional values are both doubtful and neg- 
ligible. It is only, they say, a rejected mor- 
sel from the literary banquet, or, at best, a 
“‘warmed-over dish” for the vulgar, a ré- 
chauffé. “Popular,” for such a critic, means 
that ballads are waifs and strays from lit- 
erature, liked by the common people. But 
this kind of criticism breaks down all defi- 
nition, leaves the ballad without really dis- 
tinctive traits, and makes Professor Child’s 
great work, as the present writer has point- 
ed out elsewhere (Modern Philology, Chi- 
cago, I, 379), nothing but a commonplace 
book where that profound and accurate 
scholar “simply collected the things which 
he liked out of a mass of things which seem 
to have been liked by the people.” But 
what Professor Child meant by “popular” 
and by “ballad”—there is no doubt in re- 
gard to this—was something definite for the 
adjective and actual for the noun. “Popu- 
lar” is a definition by origins and not by 
destination. The ballad comes from the 
people, and is sharply distinguished from 
the poem of individual art made under lit- 
erary conditions; individuals, of course, are 
responsible for the ballad as it lies before 
us, but not in the sense that they composed 
it as a literary product; and it springs from 
conditions where, to quote Child’s own 
phrase, “there is such community of ideas 
and feelings that the whole people form an 
individual.” In other words, the ballad is a 
connecting link between the poetry of art 
and that vast range of festal, choral, im- 
provised verse, of which survivals occur 
throughout our historic range, and which is 
shown by trustworthy evidence to have been 
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one of the most prominent features in primi- 
tive life. 

The main proof of popular origins for the 
ballad lies not in its subject-matter, which is 
now and then derived from a literary source, 
but in its structure as well as in its spirit and 
general style. These structural character- 
istics point with convincing power to the 
choral throng and not to the composing in- 
dividual. First in order is the refrain or 
chorus, which increases in importance as the 
path of ballad evolution is retraced; even 
under modern conditions there are songs 
where the chorus is of far greater import- 
ance than the text. In many of the oldest 
ballads, found in two-line stanzas with a re- 
frain, this refrain is almost initial in value, 
and gives a situation out of which the story 
is developed in successive verses. Editors, of 
course, when they have printed a refrain at 
all, have printed it only with the opening 
stanza; but it should be read, even nowa- 
days, in a kind of chant throughout the 
whole ballad, coming thus into at least the 
shadow of its old sovereignty. A favorite re- 
frain is in Motherwell’s version of ‘‘Leesome 
Brand” and in his version of “Sheath and 
Knife.” 


There is a feast in your father’s house, 
(The broom blooms bonnie and so it is 
fair) 
It becomes you and me to be very douce 
(And we'll never gang up to the broom 
nae mair ). 


Scott, as Child pointed out, puts a stanza 
with this suggestive and haunting refrain 
into the mouth of Effie Deans. But, as bal- 
lads grew more directly narrative, the story 
of the stanzas far outweighed the suggestion 
of the refrain; so that in some cases we find 
a refrain that has either no meaning what- 
ever, or else no relation to the story, and in 
many ballads we find no refrain at all. 
Other things being equal, however, the older 
the ballad, the surer it is to have a refrain 
and to have it in less and less separable re- 
lation to the text. Of course, too, it is 
mainly by this important link that the bal- 
lad connects with choral verse of festa] and 
kindred origins, and so points back to the 
whole range of primitive poetry which has 
now passed out of sight. 

More abiding than the refrain, although 
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inevitably dwindling under the demands of a 
literary taste that has gradually invaded the 
domain of popular poetry to its virtual ex- 
tinction, is the element of repetition. Like 
the refrain, this also has vanished from its 
old place only to be adopted by artistic and 
often artificial poetry. Out of popular re- 
frains came the use of recurring verses or 
stanzas in such complicated forms as the 
rondel, the triolet, the ballade; out of the 
popular element of repetition, the funda- 
mental fact in all poetic form, came those 
developments of it, combined with variation, 
that seem to the reader nowadays to be tri- 
umphs of individual art, as in the famous 
ode of Catullus, the opening of Milton’s 
“Lycidas,” and eyerywhere throughout the 
range of poetry, not excepting the compli- 
cated repetition-by-variation of Anglo-Saxon 
verse. In the ballads, particularly those of 
the oldest type, repetition prevails in its 
communal form; the peculiar art of narra- 
tive by increment on a background of repe- 
tition is not only obviously choral in its sug- 
gestion, but could not have come into popu- 
lar verse from any literary source. The evo- 
lutionary path from verbal and exact repe- 
tition, through incremental repetition to vari- 
ation, up to an even narrative without any 
repetition at all, is precisely what one would 
expect in a progress of poetry from mere 
choral iteration of a fact,—as when the 
Botocudo Indians sing, for hours at a time, 
“Good hunting to-day,” to the monotonous 
rhythm of stamping feet and swinging 
hands,—through a more elaborate and ex- 
pressive chorus, and then a chorus with al- 
ternate stanzas by a single improvising 
singer,—who keeps to the theme, but ad- 
vances the story, up to the rhapsode, the 
bard, and at last to our solitary composition 
at the hands—literally—of a poet. 

A third element in the ballad, hinted just 
now, is improvisation. This, too, has be- 
come, like refrain and repetition, an artistic 
feat, and is commonly regarded as a feat of 
exceptional difficulty. Overwhelming evi- 
dence, however, shows us that in unlettered 
conditions everywhere and at all times, im- 
provisation has been the universal gift; 
from Norway to Italy traces of this prevail- 
ing and facile art abound. The present 
writer, on a steamship from Naples to Bos- 
ton a month or more ago, saw a group of 
emigrants from the Azores singing and danc- 
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ing for hours stanzas improvised by va- 
rious members of the group; the subject, of 
course, was contemporary,—the voyage, a 
recent hap of steerage life, the onlooking 
cabin passengers, what not. This, however, 
was no ballad,—only a series of detached 
stanzas; and while some versions of ballads 
belong demonstrably to the improvised or- 
der, it is best not to attempt a study of such 
a remote fact, when the marks of tradition 
rather than of making are most under our 
control. Nevertheless, there can be no ques- 
tion that ballads have been composed by the 
improvisation of a crowd of singers varying 
a repeated formula along with a traditional 
refrain. Such a ballad has been studied by 
Professor Kittredge in his introduction of 
the one-volume edition of Child’s Collec- 
tion,—a ballad called “The Hangman’s 
Tree,” brought over from England to Vir- 
ginia before the Revolution. More than 
that, one has here and there belated cases of 
the making of ballads with much more 
elaborate narrative, in a homogeneous if not 
actually unlettered community, under pure- 
ly popular conditions. A professor in one 
of our larger universities told me of such a 
ballad, that was “made” at a husking-bee 
years ago in his home in one of the western 
states. A rich farmer, supposed to have 
dealings with the devil, disappeared; really, 
he had fallen through the ice into a river 
and had been carried off by the tide, but the 
folk thought that the devil had fetched him, 
and told the tale-in communal song. This 
is a survival, to be sure, of the type; but it 
is a matter of origins rather than of tradi- 
tion, and we ought to deal with traditional 
ballads. Such a traditional Scottish ballad, 
with refrain partly inarticulate and irrele- 
vant, partly of the coherent and original 
sort, and with repetition of that prevalent 
type which I have called ‘‘incremental,” lies 
before us in “Babylon, or The Bonnie Banks 
o’ Fordie”’— 


There were three ladies lived in a bower, 


Eh vow bonnie, 


And they went out to pull a flower 
On the bonnie banks o’ Fordie.* 


They hadna pu’ed a flower but ane, 
When up started to them a banisht man. 


* In reading aloud, repeat this burden throughout, 
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He’s ta’en the first sister by the hand, 
And he’s turned her round and made her 
stand. 


“It’s whether will ye be a rank robber’s 
wife, 
Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife?” 


“It’s I'll not be a rank robber’s wife, 
But I’ll rather die by your wee pen-knife.” 


He’s killed this may, and he’s laid her by, 
For to bear the red-rose company. 


He’s ta’en the second ane by the hand, 
And he’s turned her round and made her 
stand. 


“It’s whether will ye be a rank robber’s 
wife, 


Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife?” 


“T’ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 
But I'll rather die by your wee pen-knife.” 


He’s killed this may, and he’s laid her by, 
For to bear the red-rose company. 


He’s ta’en the youngest ane by the hand, 
And he’s turned her round and made her 
stand. 


Says, ‘Will ye be a rank robber’s wife, 
Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife?” 


“T’ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 
Nor will I die by your wee pen-knife. 


“For I hae a brother in this wood, 
And gin ye kill me, it’s he’ll kill thee.” 


“What's thy brother’s name? Come tell to 
me.” : 
“My brother’s name is Baby Lon.” 


“O sister, sister, what have I done! 
O have I done this ill to thee? 


“O since I’ve done this evil deed, 
Good sall never be seen o’ me.” 


He’s taken out his wee pen-knife, 
And he’s twyned himsel’ o’ his ain sweet life. 
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The subject-matter of this ballad, though 
localized in Scotland, is “familiar to all 
branches of the Scandinavian race.” Its 
acute tragedy links it to a group of ballads 
where ruin and death follow some perver- 
sion, betrayal, or else misunderstanding, in 
the domestic relations; ‘Lord Randal” is 
the ballad of a false sweetheart; “Edward” 
of the false mother and wife; “Little Mus- 
gran and Lady Barnard” of the false wife; 
“Glasgerion” of the false page or servant; 
“The Twa Sisters” of the false sister; and 
“Clerk Colvill” of the man who is false to 
his old sweetheart as to his new wife; while 
“Bewick and Graham,” a rough but sterling 
ballad, and “Child Maurice,” which the 
poet Gray admired so heartily in one of its 
versions, tell respectively of the folly of a 
father and the mistaken jealousy of a hus- 
band. 

Now, so far as the narrative art is con- 
cerned, all these ballads have a common 
background of structure more or less similar 
to the structure of “Babylon”; but a study 
of them in their structural details will show 
a divergence from the normal type, which, 
as I think, is due to two processes. The 
normal ballad, like “Babylon,” saturated 
with choral repetition, may be sung into a 
lyric brevity, like Scott’s version of “Lord 
Randal,” now with retention of the repeat- 
ing element and now with its rejection. 
The result of this process is a declining nar- 
rative interest and a heightening of the 
emotional values as concentrated in a situa- 
tion rather than diffused over a story. The 
ballad tends thus to be short, intense, al- 
lusive, rather than narrative, and meant for 
singing either by the solitary at work or by 
the nurse or mother to her charges. Im- 
mediate circumstances, instead of long tra- 
dition, can bring about the same result. The 
“Earl of Murray” and “Bonnie George 
Campbell” have this intensely lyric charac- 
ter; they reduce the story to its lowest terms 
and insist on the note of pure lament. In- 
deed, they are not far from the coronach, 
the lament of the clan for its chieftain; but 
both preserve admirably the effect of choral 
repetition. Followed too far, this path of 
lyric development leads one out of the bal- 
lad proper into the domain of the popular 
song. ‘Waly, waly, but love be bonny,” is 
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a beautiful Scottish song, perhaps of re- 
mote communal origin; but it is personal in 
its setting and fails to give the note of bal- 
lads, which are always narrative in their in- 
tention as well as impersonal in their origin. 

The other movement away from the nor- 
mal type of ballad leads to epic. Longer 
ballads were recited; the reciter faced a pub- 
lic; and the public came to be a passive ele- 
ment in the case, no more the dancing, sing- 
ing throng, just tolerating the stanza which 
advanced narrative interests, and eager to 
take up the choral verse, but rather a docile 
audience with main interest in the story. 
The Robin Hood ballads are mainly of this 
type, and were actually passing into a co- 
herent epic poem which would have had that 
ideal outlaw as its hero; the competition of 
lettered contemporary poetry blocked this 
process and kept the “Gest of Robin Hood” 
from attaining epic perfection in the course 
of uninterrupted tradition. Another fate of 
the recited ballad is the degenerate version 
printed on coarse paper and hawked about 
the country or sold in stalls. Here there is 
constant risk of that professional ‘“‘composi- 
tion’”’ which sets tradition at defiance; one 
has thus come to the ballad-mongers, who 
excited the wrath of Ben Jonson and his 
brother poets, and whose work must never be 
confused with the ballad of tradition. The 
genuine ballads, however, have a wide range; 
from domestic and local ballads, like “Baby- 
lon,” one passes to a small group with super- 
natural elements, like “The Wife of Usher’s 
Well” and “Sweet William’s Ghost,” or to 
the romantic or legendary touch in “Young 
Beichan” and “Hind Horn,” to sacred 
legend in “Stephen” and “Judas,” and, of 
course, to the stirring ballads of the Border. 
In the best ballads of normal type, the two 
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apparently opposite tendencies of lyric and 
epic only serve to blend emotional interest 
with the interest in narrative. Repetition, 
seeming to hold the story motionless, in- 
creases the effect; violent “skipping” of de- 
tail, and breaks of action, give the sense of 
rapid pace. 

As to style, simplicity is supreme; there 
are no metaphors, no similes save the tradi- 
tional stock of phrases, “green as any 
grass,” “‘berry-brown steed,’ and the like. 
The meter is, or ought to be, smooth; for 
while many ballads are rough to the eye 
of the reader, the defects are due to the 
inaccuracy of the scribe, or even, as in the 
Robin Hood ballads, to the changes in lin- 
guistic forms. The power of the ballad in 
narrative appeal has led to imitation and to 
forgery. Yet no forgery has had perma- 
nent success, and no imitation, however 
great its artistic value, can be mistaken for 
a genuine traditional ballad. The best ar- 
tistic ballads, catching the old spirit, scorn 
mere aping of structure and phrase; and it 
is because Scott’s ““Bonnie Dundee,” Tenny- 
son’s “Revenge,” Browning’s “Hervé Riel,” 
Drayton’s “Agincourt,” and even Matthew 
Arnold’s “Forsaken Merman” (which can 
be compared with a ballad fragment called 
“The Queen of Elfan’s Nourice’’), differ- 
ent as they are, differ one and all from the 
ballad, that they form an admirable substi- 
tute for the old ballad itself. Nor, again, 
does popularity, in its common signification, 
make the modern song a ballad. The art is 
practically lost; and while attempt after at- 
tempt has been made to confound a ballad 
for the people with a ballad of the people, 
the distinction holds, and should be borne in 
mind as fundamental by every lover of 
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ESTIMATES 
By John Elliot Bowman 


TE gates of Gaza poised on Hebron’s height 
To vulgar eyes a giant’s power proclaim; 
To those who knew his youth, with promise bright, 
They tell of naught but shame. 


“LITERARY CENTERS” 


By H. W. Boynton 


worn much thinner than the one I am 

using for a title, and I shall certainly not 
venture to put a great deal of strain on what 
remains of it. Such centers of activity in lit- 
erature or in other arts as Athens, Florence, 
or Elizabeth’s London can hardly exist un- 
der modern conditions, at least under the 
conditions of our western civilization. Much, 
very much, in those instances had its obvi- 
ous source in place. Those were spots in 
which a special sort of energy was generated 
and from which it steadily radiated. It was 
not that men deliberately came together or 
chose to work alike, but that they worked 
from the same inspiration. We have plenty 
of centers of attraction, but few indeed in 
which a living, peculiar, and steadily-ema- 
nating force can be said to reside—so far, at 
least, as it expresses itself in terms of art. 
Modern cities are not all alike, but, for the 
most part, they differ as lodging-houses dif- 
fer. That is a penalty which fate exacts of 
our cosmopolitanism: that we should seem to 
be always paying visits here or there. We 
meet to barter all sorts of practical benefits, 
and such commodities of art as we may be 
able to muster. We swarm toward Paris or 
London or New York because it is pleasant 
to be in the market-place where other men 
are; to see and to be seen, to hear and to be 
heard, to catch and imitate the fashion of 
dress and talk which is in vogue. Unfortu- 
nately, art, or let us say literature, is neither 
an industry nor a fad; it is neither some- 
thing that you can catch by chance nor some- 
thing that you can make out of whole cloth. 
It is a growth and an efflorescence; and what 
can you expect to produce in the flower-pot 
which adorns the window-sill of your doubt- 
less desirable lodging-house? It is some- 
thing to be able to carry your garden about 
in a hat-box, but the fact remains that the 
best fruit does not commonly grow under 
such conditions. 

Yes, we have plenty of centers of attrac- 
tion. The city draws to itself young coun- 
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trymen of literary ambitions as surely as it 
draws young countrymen who are deter- 
mined to become Carnegies or Rockefellers. 
Little, however, has ever been effected in lit- 
erature by the mere herding together of men 
who are trying to do somewhat the same 
thing. Coteries and brotherhoods develop, 
and much clever journey-work is produced, 
which may, because of its ingeniously-de- 
vised watermark, be valued as “high art” by 
half-informed persons who are in _half- 
hearted pursuit of the thing known in board- 
ing-schools as culture. Rarely, as in the in- 
stance of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
something is actually achieved; but even 
those brilliant performers would have been 
already forgotten if the real genius of some 
among them had not refused to succumb to 
the tyranny of a convention. Other coteries 
have been less confined geographically: that, 
for example, of the modern symbolists. 
Among the most interesting recent attempts 
to embody in some form of art the essence of 
a local character has been that of Mr. Yeats 
and his fellows of the Neo-Celtic movement, 
as the experiment has been somewhat loftily 
called. These clever writers are, it turns out, 
even more devotedly the members of a cult 
than of a clan. They are quite as much un- 
der the spell of Maeterlinck and Mallarmé 
as of Celtic tradition. In short, the local im- 
pulse is qualified, the mode of expression not 
purely indigenous. The New-Irish writers 
therefore bear a far closer analogy to a Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood than to the inspired 
sons of an Athens or a Florence. Dublin 
seems hardly more the mother of the later 
movement than London was of the former. 
But does not the London of to-day pro- 
duce a really distinctive literature? That 
would be a doubtful assertion. London is the 
greatest of our cities—that is, the biggest of 
our caravanseries. It contains more miles of 
ugly shops and stupid houses than any other 
city in the world. It “accommodates” more 
human beings with board and lodging, news- 
papers, public-houses, ball-rooms, and tin 
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bath-tubs. It accommodates the literary man 
with its flavor of ancient days, its birth- 
places, its professional clubs, above all, its 
market. But the fact remains that London 
is a state rather than a local habitation; in 
many senses it is England. There are to be 
found the best English publishers, journals, 
reviewers, and writers of all types, for some 
part of the year at least. What they pro- 
duce, however, is of England rather than of 
London. 

Approximately the same thing must be 
said of New York. The most important part 
of our publishing, as well as the greater 
part, is done on Manhattan Island. There 
are indications that this is not always to be 
true, but it is undeniably true now, and the 
number of thriving New York publishers is 
steadily on the increase. With a few notable 
exceptions, our best newspapers and maga- 
zines are issued there; and the city is full of 
journalists, semi-journalists, and “popular” 
authors. Why a writer like Mr. Howells 
should choose to live in New York City, it is 
not quite so easy to understand. Certainly 
his best work can not be said to have drawn 
its inspiration far .south of Boston. So 
Bryant, most of whose life was passed in 
New York, was never anything but a New 
Englander. His services as a journalist, his 
political energies, were for the city of his 
adoption, but his purely literary inspiration 
was drawn, if from any particular place, 
from a certain village in the Berkshires. 

New York’s only expression of a distinct 
literary impulse was in the work of the so- 
called Knickerbocker school, to which Bry- 
ant, though a contemporary, in no sense be- 
longed. Irving is the only one of this group 
whose work bids fair to stand as classic in its 
own field. There, indeed, we seem to have a 
writer who was as much of New York as Dr. 
Holmes was of Boston, or Horace of Rome. 
He wrote not merely about Manhattan, but 
because of it. He gave, moreover, the key- 
note to the other Knickerbockers, the note of 
light social satire, upon which they elab- 
orated with some skill, though not with skill 
enough to make their provincially sophisti- 
cated strains carry to this day. Here or 
there a reader of the present generation may 
chance to stray upon a volume of his poems; 
for they once had an excellent sale, and 
there are a good many copies yet knocking 
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about in the second-hand book-shops. ‘“The 
Poems, Sacred, Passionate, and Humourous, 
of Nathaniel Parker Willis,” is the none too 
modest title of the little blue volume you are 
most likely to come upon in such quarters. 
If you are wise you will skip the sacred and 
passionate numbers. You will avoid “On the 
Departure of the Rev. Mr. White from his 
Parish, When Chosen President of Wabash 
College” (which I take to be a sacred poem) 
and ‘To Ermengarde” (which is fairly pas- 
sionate for Willis), and peruse “To the 
Lady in the White Dress Whom I Helped 
into the Omnibus,” or “To the Lady in the 
Chemisette with Black Buttons”’: 


“T know not who thou art, oh, lovely one, 

Thine eyes were drooped, thy lip half sor- 
rowful— 

Yet thou didst eloquently smile on me 

While handing up thy sixpence to the hole 

Of that o’er-freighted omnibus. Ah, me! 

The world is full of meetings such as this— 

A thrill, a voiceless challenge and reply— 

And sudden partings after.” 


There you have the product of the Knicker- 
bocker school in a nutshell: an amateurish 
effusion of trifles such as the characteristic 
literary New Yorker has from that day con- 
tinued to turn out with an increasing degree 
of technical skill. I take the late H. C. 
Bunner to be the most sound and character- 
istic exponent of the literary gospel accord- 
ing to Father Knickerbocker since Irving. 
For the rest, New York’s best achievement 
has been to give birth to a distinctive and ex- 
cellent type of journalism; and Bryant was 
the physician in charge at that nativity. 

In the end, Boston must be admitted to 
have been the one American city which dur- 
ing the nineteenth century achieved the po- 
sition of literary center in the somewhat ex- 
acting sense which we have given the term. 
All Americans of the present generation 
have been reared on a diet provided by that 
group, or conjunction, of writers who half 
a century ago made the name of the “Hub” 
well known if not exactly famous abroad. 
We grow a little tired, perhaps, of hearing 
that familiar roll called over; some of the 
names upon it are steadily losing luster. As 
for its poets, it is beginning to be suspected 
even in Boston that Lowell was no more than 
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a brilliant amateur, Longfellow a poet of 
commonplace, and Whittier a Burns without 
the warmth and with but half the music. 
Three of its prose writers produced work 
approaching perfection in its kind—Emer- 
son in the speculative essay, Dr. Holmes in 
the light discursive essay, and Hawthorne in 
what we have come to call the ‘“‘psycholog- 
ical romance.” Three men more utterly dif- 
ferent in temperament and in ability could 
hardly be near neighbors. Holmes was the 
only one who lived in Boston; and indeed 
he is the only one of the group whose work 
has a characteristically urban flavor. As a 
whole they were only contained by a greater 
Boston, with a radius of thirty miles. They 
adequately expressed a New England which 
had just then an unchallenged authority in 
intellectual as well as moral affairs. The 
quality of its literature was pretty distinct- 
ly of the soil, and its value, however cau- 
tious we may be in appraising it, we are still 
waiting to see even approximately equaled 
by any subsequent group of American au- 
thors. Boston continues to be respectably 
active in letters, but its present function ap- 
pears to be reflective and judicial, rather 
than creative. It retains its traditions in 
favor of reserve and good taste, and some 
elements of its earlier supremacy as an arbi- 


ter in literary matters. It is altogether pre-- 


eminent in one important literary form 
which is never very noisy in the world, but 
has a good chance of making a permanent 
effect, if it makes any effect at all—the 
essay. For the rest, no fresh, vigorous and 
original note can now be said to sound from 
New England, any more than it can be said 
to sound from New York. In the far West 
the desert has found a voice for itself rather 
than the town. San Francisco has a pub- 
lisher or two, but they apparently find little 
of value to publish. During the past few 
years the writer has chanced to see a good 
many of the books issued from San Fran- 
cisco. Only one of them seemed to him to 
possess any genuinely characteristic merit: 
a volume of really imaginative sketches and 
legends dealing with the ‘Miners’ Mirage- 
land,” which, years ago, Bret Harte spec- 
tacularly brought before us. There are, to 
be sure, writers moved by a similar inspira- 
tion, notably John Muir and Mrs. Austin, 
whose work is published in the East. To 
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them the desert evidently possesses a mellow 
dignity and unity of meaning which the yet 
crude affluence of the city, Golden Gate and 
all, has failed to attain. In the meantime 
the relics and legends of the old Spanish 
life afford an effective secondary theme, if 
hardly, as I am inclined to feel, a true sec- 
ondary inspiration. 

No, we of the East must look to the Mid- 
dle West, now reaching the full strength of 
its early maturity, for the signs of a true 
local inspiration. Good work, if not great 
work, has already been done there; work 
which is, at all events, indubitably charac- 
teristic and of the soil. Much of it has been 
sporadic, and expressive of an ambition or a 
sympathetic point of view rather than of a 
spontaneous impulse. In two quarters at 
least, however, there has been an unmistak- 
able manifestation of power; I mean in In- 
dianapolis and in Chicago. 

Each of those cities has, like Boston and 
Philadelphia, a single exceptionally success- 
ful publisher. Fiction is even more distinctly 
the staple with which these Western houses 
deal. They meet the modern issue very 
squarely: that to most buyers of books liter- 
ature means fiction. There is, however, an 
increasing number of books of other types 
upon the lists of these publishers. Indianap- 
olis, it is hardly necessary to say in this 
place, has several writers of power, and not 
a few of distinct promise. It must be said 
that hitherto a remarkable versatility has 
been the most striking characteristic of this 
young group; hereafter a more stable, more 
original product may, unless all signs fail, 
be reasonably looked for. This is said in no 
grudging mood: the writer is able to see in 
no American city but one a better promise 
of local achievement. That one city is Chi- 
cago. Chicago is now the center of a literary 
activity so marked and individual as to give 
it, in my opinion, a better title to be called a 
literary center (not that the matter is worth 
squabbling about) than either Boston or 
New York. For some time the writer has 
had occasion to keep pretty well acquainted 
with the current American literary product. 
It has been his increasingly strong impres- 
sion that the Chicago “output” has indicated 
a steady development in local power which 
is not to be paralleled elsewhere in America. 
It was not long ago that Chicago was repre- 
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sented by a single brilliant amateur; a 
writer whose work, because it loved him as 
a man, the world—the American world—has 
thus far kept in mind; yet he is now on the 
way to oblivion, human as he was, charming 
as he was, and is likely to take his place, 
alas, only a little above the not too glorious 
company of the Willises. That “hustling,” 
burly city is now finding a far more firm and 
telling mode of utterance; through fiction, 
it is true, but through fiction of a high order. 
And a mode of utterance is, when all is said, 
a very different thing from a mere mode of 
composition. It appears, further, that this 
has been an utterance not of detached per- 
sonalities, but of personalities in some sense 
under the spell of place. Chicago was for 
years an object of not always well-timed 
ridicule on the part of Eastern satirists. 
The time is certainly past, if it ever existed, 
when any attempt could plausibly be made 
to reduce its entire life to terms of pork. It 
is still, to be sure, a city of unremitting 
hustle, through which one is tempted by ex- 
ample to leg it at top speed. Its commercial 
aspect is still hard; men are still self-mak- 
ing themselves there in numbers hardly to be 
equaled in New York. The business bird of 
prey there is not refined enough, has not 
time enough, as he would put it, to lay a flat- 
tering unction to his soul, to attempt by 
grace of manner to conceal his greed even 
from himself. There is a kind of rough vir- 
tue in the type, which the best of our young 
Chicago writers have not been slow to seize 
upon. By a somewhat painful irony most of 
them are connected with an institution, a 
great institution in many ways, which has 
been founded and liberally upheld by a man 
as notorious for his dishonesty and hypoc- 
risy as for his greed. 

Chicago University is, whatever its origin, 
a genuine intellectual center. The remark- 
able thing is that the young novelists con- 
nected with it are not academic; they are of 
the Middle West, they are of Chicago, even 
more than they are of the University. Their 
work seems to me to possess more force and 
distinction, and, in a subtle but unmistak- 
able way, more unity, which we do not now 
find equaled elsewhere in America. By dis- 
tinction I mean not simply excellence of 
form, but distinctiveness; that rare note of 
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place which is not a note of provincialism. 
Mr. Henry James, in his capacity of prod- 
igal son returned home for a week-end visit 
unrepentant, monocular, and taking notes, is 
just now telling us in his exquisitely brutal 
way what we ought to think of ourselves. 
We shall not, it is to be feared, be as much 
sadder and wiser for the dressing-down as 
might be desired. We shall take too much of 
it as only Henry’s way. It is perhaps fair 
for us, however, to suppose that his ab- 
senteeism may have in some ways disquali- 
fied him to judge of certain matters. He is 
not at all a stupid man, but he has grown 
habituated to the use of the magnifying 
monocle in a rarefied atmosphere. There is 
not one of these young Chicagoans, for in- 
stance, who writes like Henry James. The 
earth is under their feet, a single spot of 
earth, and they feel its currents. They are 
not insulated from it by cosmopolitanism. 
Provincial let us admit them in the sense 


” which Mr. James attaches to the term; theirs 


is, at all events, not an apostate provincial- 
ism. None of them approaches Mr. James 
in power; but their work promises more for 
American letters. 

It is a happy sign for the future that the 
offensive aspects of our urban provincialism 
grow steadily less prominent. The thread- 
bare gibes between one city and another, be- 
tween North and South, between East and 
West even, are heard less and less fre- 
quently, and are heard languidly. Doubtless 
they will continue to serve as stock in trade 
for sensational journalists and partizan ora- 
tors. But the emergence of a true American 
cosmopolitanism, the emergence, it may be, 
of a true national literature (a happy result 
not conceivably to be attained by any zeal 
in tugging at the boot-straps) will hardly be 
due to the continent-trotter, the person who 
can write after the manner of Kipling, in 
any American dialect, and from any local 
point of view. Kipling’s own inspiration 
came from India, and, though he has been so 
clever, his best work remains that in which 
the source of inspiration is least disguised. 
More is to be hoped for from the home than 
from the lodging-house; and America has 
homes which bid fair to become sound 
sources of sound and original if not su- 
premely great achievement. 
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THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


OTHING that Mr. Tarkington has 
written so clearly shows his gain in 
power as ‘The Conquest of Canaan.” In a 
large way it lies in the same vein as his first 
story, ‘“The Gentleman from Indiana,” that 
is, both are stories of life in Indiana towns 
of to-day. Thus an opportunity is afforded 
for comparisons that are interesting without 
being in the least degree odious. Even cas- 
ual readers of the two books must exclaim 
on the marked advance in literary crafts- 
manship, on the increased subtlety of the 
means employed to effect desired ends, must 
note how much more imaginative is the later 
story. ‘The Gentleman from Indiana” had 
its creditable measure of sheer capturing 
force and dramatic vigor ; ‘““The Conquest of 
Canaan” is quite as strong dramatically, and 
it is beautiful into the bargain. All in all, 
that is, perhaps, the word that best describes 
it: it is a beautiful story. Mr. Tarkington 
is too true an artist to spare us either the 
physical or the social incongruities of Hoo- 
sier Canaan; there are the black chimney- 
stacks, the absurd court-house, the decrepit 
hacks, and the Pike “mansion” with its cast- 
iron deer, death-gray, guarding the door 
without, and inside, plush fringes and lam- 
brequins of brass. Yet, though the reader 
is made aware of these things as a matter of 
truth-telling necessity, he is, after all, in- 
vited to view the external crudeness and dis- 
cord at least, under conditions that veil them 
in softest purity and harmony. For it is on 
a white, snow-hushed morning that he first 
enters the precincts of Canaan, and he has, 
besides, hardly turned into the local hostelry 
before old Roger Tabor, the town artist, is 
deftly introduced, to hint the right point of 
view,—the old man’s words are too fine not 
to be given, just as they are spoken: “It 
doesn’t seem to me that the town is ugly in 
itself. It is like an endless gallery which 


you can walk through, from year-end to 
year-end, never seeing the same canvas 
twice, no matter how much you want to— 
and there’s the pathos of it” (one might 
add, and the Tarkington of it, for Mr. 
Tarkington keeps close hold on the heart- 
strings, and “the pathos of it’”—no matter 
what the situation—is never far away). Sure- 
ly after such vista-opening words as these of 
Roger Tabor’s, he would be a churl who re- 
fused to find the town of Canaan beautiful. 
And there is beauty of character, instantly 
perceptible in Ariel, latent and gradually de- 
veloped in Joe, who are the heroine and the 
hero. From many aspects there is excellent 
art here. The wrangling of the ancient gos- 
sips in the windows of the National House is 
royal humor; one instinctively pays it the 
tribute of saying that it could not have been 
better done. “What proof can you give me,” 
began Mr. Arp deliberately, “that we folks, 
modernly, ain’t more degenerate than the 
ancient Romans?” Any one who has weath- 
ered the provincial town spirit will recognize 
in the very remoteness of this subject, from 
all conceivable practical ends, its tantaliz- 
ing charm for the Canaan chorus. The tug 
of humor makes itself delightfully felt in 
many succeeding chapters also, but the pre- 
vailing quality of the story is really wist- 
fulness, for it is Ariel, rather than Joe, with 
whom our deeper sympathies lie, and Ariel, 
even at the last, in her Parisian raiment and 
new-found joy, is essentially and by nature 
wistful. In the dénouement there is given 
to the reader that sense of dreams come 
true that is characteristic of Mr. Tark- 
ington’s most sympathetic work, and that 
crowns the whole with the fascinating touch 
of a fairy-tale. “The Conquest of Canaan” 
is a beautiful story, and it has the distinc- 
tion, too, in this day of clamorous and ill- 
judged titles, of possessing one that is ex- 
ceptionally simple, strong and fitting. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


JUSTICE 
BY CHARLES WAGNER 

OOKS have personalities, like people. 
Some of them are small and mean, 
some are large and beneficent, some have 
distinction and style, others are kindly and 
placid,—all this they are above and beyond 
what they say to us on their printed pages. 
And it is for this which we may call their 
spirit, this exhalation stealing from them to 
us, that we chiefly prize them. Monsieur 
Wagner's “Justice” speaks to us in a large 
and charitable way; it is simple and benevo- 
lent, care-taking and generous. Its person- 
ality is that of a benignant, yet watchful 
teacher, with a firm belief in the wisdom of 
his own message, such a belief as every man 
must have whose message is worth uttering. 
Surely, few who read this book will fail to 
hear in it in unmistakable terms a clarion 
call to duty. “Life,” declares M. Wagner, 
“thas no other utility or aim than the throw- 
ing of one’s self heartily into the supreme 
struggle. Woe to him who folds his hands 
because of his insignificance; to do nothing 
is the very worst fashion of doing evil.” 
He admits the difficulties of life, difficulties 
springing from man’s inherent nature and 
from an environment over which he has 
slight control. ‘Man is born to that half- 
light where ignorance and knowledge strug- 
gle with each other like the vacillating 
gleams and shadows of twilight. Out of 
the depths of the infinite a voice has cried 
‘Come!’ and he goes—before him the dawn, 
behind him the night.” In a generation 
whose gravest fault is materialism, this pure 

spiritual doctrine is sorely needed. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Ptice $1.00 


THE TORCH 
BY GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 
HROUGH the eight lectures on race 
power, by George Edward Woodberry, 
comprehended in his new volume, ‘The 
Torch,” one increasing purpose runs. This 
purpose is the thought that there is a race- 
mind which slowly, unfalteringly, grandly, 
approaches through the centuries its final 
summation (if finality in this connection be 
conceivable) through a variety of channels, 
but chiefly through the treasure-stores of 
great literature. The philosophy of these 
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lectures—a product of the author’s studies 
in comparative literature—is profound, and 
in one aspect, despairing, since it is vitally 
and essentially sacrificial, and the very 
death-warrant to all personal egoism. Pro- 
fessor Woodberry does not deny that, as 
Tennyson mourns in “Locksley Hall,” the 
“individual withers” and “the world is more 
and more.” Rather he affirms and triumph- 
antly iterates this law. “Race-history is a 
perpetual celebration of the mass. The 
Cross initials every page with its broad 
gold.” But the soul miasma of Tennyson is 
dissipated in the clear ether of Professor 
Woodberry’s logic, the complaining voice is 
stilled, and the spirit touched to a finer and 
a serener issue. The fact of individual loss 
is incontrovertible, but the definition of loss 
is here exalted to mean the merging of the 
old within the new, the absorption of the 
less within the greater, as opposed to the 
idea of mere negation. As every parent dies 
to live again in his child, so every race of 
men and every achievement of men die that 
in new births higher types of men and 
greater achievements may replace them. In 
all this unceasing mutation, this flux of 
thought and faith and emotion, one su- 
premely consoling truth remains, and that 
is, that no jot or tittle of all that is really 
good, is ever lost. ‘‘The race-mind is the 
epitome of the past. It contains all human 
energy, knowledge, experience, that sur- 
vives. It is the resultant of millions of lives 
whose earthly power it stores in one death- 
less force.” Hardly less consoling is the 
light that this view sheds on the bloody 
pages of history. What otherwise inevitably 
seems but a vast pandemonium, @ sickening 
horror of cruelty and a wanton waste of hu- 
man strength and love and aspiration, be- 
comes “a stairway of divine surprises,” an 
increasing preparation for the common good 
of men, an ever enriching inheritance in 
which all,—the high and low, the black race, 
the yellow race and the white,—shall at last 
share alike. This notion of the race-mind as 
the one thing that endures, as the one thing 
worthy to endure, and the one thing that 
God, or Providence or Nature, as we choose 
to call the Omniscient Force, is careful shall 
endure, so far towers above the ordinary con- 
ceptions of immortality as to make them, for 
the moment at least, appear petty by com- 
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parison. It is expounded in full in the first 
and basic lecture of the course, “Man and 
the Race.” Naturally superinduced on it, 
comes the second lecture, “The Language of 
All the World,” plucking out the heart of 
the poet’s mystery by reminding us that “he 
speaks with the voice of a thousand years.” 
The added meanings that all old and richly 
serviceable words acquire, Professor Wood- 
berry happily terms overtones. The over- 
tones of every writer will vary according to 
the manner of life of whose fullness his 
work is an expression, as those of Pope are 
the overtones of a highly artificial life, while 
Wordsworth’s are almost entirely those of 
nature. Without the instancy of effect im- 
parted by words traditionally colored and 
freighted with meanings other than those 
etymologically inhering in them, it would be 
impossible to obtain results of such vivid- 
ness, depth and universality as are attained 
in all great poems. The later lectures in the 
series concern themselves with great and no- 
table contributions to the race-mind: the 
Titan myth, and the works of Spenser, Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth and Shelley. These unified, 
fine and inspirational lectures with their sin- 
gularly fitting title, leave in the imagination 
a single striking figure: one generation of 
men after another “kneels, and fights and 
fades,” but before it fades, it hands on to its 
successor—like link-boys in the dark streets 
of eighteenth century London—the lofty 
torch of human enlightenment and ameliora- 
tion. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.80, net 


- LONDON FILMS 
BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


F OR many years Mr. Howells has given 
us the opportunity of seeing ourselves as 
he sees us, and now when we have one of 
our far too infrequent glimpses of some 
other where he alone can see and under- 
stand it, we find ample justification for the 
belief that we ourselves have no more skill- 
ful interpreter. He views his England with 
a kindly, and where necessary a reverent, 
eye, but he gives us a thoroughly American 
opinion and makes us feel his unquestioned 
faith in ourselves. He takes a delightfully 
whimsical, gently satirical, yet admirably 
sane view of our English cousins. His ap- 
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preciation is never intemperate, and when 
his comparisons are unfavorable to King Ed- 
ward’s subjects he is always amiable. He 
has shrewd and timely observations to make 
on the friendliness existing between Eng- 
land and the United States and on the Amer- 
ican invasion. The many-sided English cap- 
ital he rambles through with the kindness of 
an indulgent sightseer who has seen it be- 
fore but is rather more than merely gracious- 
ly pleased to be shown it all again. What- 
ever he touches—whether it be the weather, 
the scenes of the London streets, the ways of 
living, the country, the people—he treats 
with the quiet sureness that makes his work 
perceptibly authorized. In fact ‘London 
Films” is quite the kind of book that we 
should like to see written about ourselves by 
a foreign sojourner who sensitively gathered 
impressions by the way. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $2.25, net 


VISIONARIES 
BY JAMES HUNEKER 

N “Visionaries” we have an even score of 
improvisations on much the same order as 
the author’s earlier book, “Melomaniacs,”’ 
with this difference, that the second book is 
many degrees madder than the first. ‘“Melo- 
maniacs” was mad only in the way that gen- 
ius seems to be mad, and there have always 
been touches in Mr. Huneker’s work that 
suggest his possession of positive genius. 
But “Visionaries” outsteps all bounds of rea- 
son, is almost wholly fantastic, esoteric, nar- 
cotic. It reeks of stale beer and up-all-night 
Bohemianism rather too strongly. This does 
not mean that there are not many purple 
paragraphs and not a few purple pages in 
it. Mr. Huneker’s astonishing vocabulary 
includes all of the words that are in the dic- 
tionary and some that are not. Words are 
his colors, and he paints with them with im- 
pressionistic fervor and lavishness. Chang- 
ing the figure, he is onomatopoetic to a 
degree surpassing any other living writer 
of English. With him, oftentimes, “sense 
swoons in sound”—(is not this one of his 
own sumptuous phrases?). And he is a 
master of music, down to the last grace 
note in the least familiar Chopin mazourka. 
He knows all there is to know, seemingly, 
about music, old music and new alike, Scar- 
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latti and Richard Strauss. He has read all 
manner of strange books and searched out 
the choice treasures in many languages,— 
the race-rich proverbs, the quaintly-turned 
phrases, odd bits of lore, which he imports 
to adorn our plainer English speech, where 
they shine, “like antique jewels on a modern 
ballgown.” Most of the stories are cleverly 
conceived, especially the first, ““The Mas- 
ter of Cobwebs,” with its fatuous Ameri- 
can composer, who has made a tone-poem of 
“Sordello,” and its caricature—intentional 
or not, who can say ?—in Rentgen, the music 
critic, of the author himself. But the treat- 
ment of these original ideas suggests an ar- 
tistic sense run riot. The stories are rich 
color masses in which we vainly search for 
line, and the meaning and satisfaction that 
lines give. They are formless, and in spirit 
triste, sardonic, impish. They have lain 
overlong in a heated brain and their flavor 
is disagreeably high. 
Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE DEBTOR 
BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN © 

Bl eae us our debts as we forgive our 

debtors,’”— it is from this familiar peti- 
tion of the Lord’s prayer that the fine sig- 
nificance of the title of Mrs. Freeman’s 
new novel is borrowed. The debtor is Ar- 
thur Carroll, a handsome, aristocratic, white- 
handed Southern gentleman who, through 
the business treachery of a quondam friend, 
loses his entire fortune. Were one to re- 
name the book in simple, descriptive style, 
it might be called “The Fortunes of the 
Carroll Family,” with comments, pertinent 
and impertinent, by the Banbridge gos- 
sips. This novel of Mrs. Freeman’s reveals 
a gain in depth and breadth of feeling over 
her earlier work and proves that she is by no 
means a painter only of New England por- 
traits. Her Southern family group is as 
perfect in its way as anything that one can 
find in contemporary fiction. The softness 
of speech, the amiability springing partly 
from innate kindness of heart, partly from 
the sheltered conditions of a life whose 
hardships have for generations been borne 
by faithful blacks; the chivalry of the 
father, the exquisite, endearing helplessness 
of the mother, addressed elder-sisterwise by 
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her own children as Amy; the high sweet 
courage of Anna Carroll, Arthur’s sister, 
who alone knows that the house lives daily 
on the brink of destruction,—these are ele- 
ments in a picture of rare fidelity to nature. 
In this family it was the tacit understand- 
ing that the best should be saved for home, 
which was not merely a useful refuge to 
eat, drink and sleep in, but a haven in which 
cares were to be forgotten, the prettiest 
clothes to be worn, and the happiest, gen- 
tlest things to be said and done. Mrs. Free- 
man betrays throughout the story a truly 
feminine concern that her women characters 
shall be appropriately attired; it might seem 
that she had consciously delighted in the 
change from the simplicity of her New Eng- 
land nuns to the frivolity of Kentucky beau- 
ties. However that may be, she has designed 
a great many beautiful clothes. There are 
lovely old ladies in lavender silk with clouds 
of lace about their throats and there are 
lovely young ladies with pink chiffon hats 
and violets and bewitching negligées. In its 
emotional content, “The Debtor’’ illustrates 
anew the bent of Mrs. Freeman’s literary 
taste, which takes keen satisfaction in trac- 
ing the consequences of long-repressed pas- 
sions suddenly finding outlet. It would be 
unfair to her and to the reader to disclose 
the dramatic secret of her story, which is 
genuinely surprising, hinting even of the 
daring of Mrs. Thurston’s novel, “The Mas- 
querader.” It will suffice to say that this is 
the most unconventional story that Mrs. 
Freeman has written, and that the dénoue- 
ment is at once artistically and ethically 
satisfying. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER 
BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


PROPOS of his love for salted almonds, 

a vivacious dinner guest once said that 

he hoped for the invention of a clever little 
machine which should throw them continu- 
ously before the willing diner from the be- 
ginning of a meal until the end. Sometimes 
the reader wishes for some such automatic 
and continuous production of Mrs. Wiggin’s 
books. They are not wonderful composi- 
tions, but they have a taste of which one 
does not grow weary. “Rose o’ the River” 
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is but a bite in comparison with the full 
meal offered by the ever-pleasing “Re- 
becca;” yet, in spite of its slightness, the 
amiable vivacity of this book announces its 
kinship to “Rebecca.” The story is of a 
rustic New England courtship, the ups and 
downs of which are prettily managed. Inci- 
dentally the reader gains some attractive 
views of the business of logging and jam- 
breaking. The achievement of the book, 
however, is a characterization of a typical 
country-village brag, the grandfather of the 
heroine. “Got so interested in your listen’n’ 
I never thought of the time,” says old Ken- 
nebec. The sentence is amusingly indica- 
tive of the old man’s temperamental quality. 
The book fills in an idle three-quarters of an 
hour most agreeably. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.25 


THE TRAVELING THIRDS 
BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

T? be disappointed by Mrs. Atherton is 

to be disappointed indeed. It is just to 
say that “The Traveling Thirds” is disap- 
pointing chiefly when is is compared with 
previous novels by the same author. There 
is a certain piquancy in the idea of seeing 
Spain from the windows of third-class car- 
riages and a certain informality in the man- 
ner that the story is told that is engaging. 
But what has become of the brilliant imag- 
ination of “The Conqueror” and “Rulers of 
Kings”? And where is that imperious style 
with its splendidly large figures and its ener- 
gy of movement that have made this author’s 
pages swift and strong and sumptuous? 
Only faint traces and distant echoes of these 
qualities are to be found in ‘‘The Traveling 
Thirds.” The book possesses its author’s 
characteristic faults of hardness and exag- 
geration; it is almost destitute of sympathy 
and moderation, while of the unusual vir- 
tues of bold plot and suspended creation 
that we have come to associate with Mrs. 
Atherton’s name, it has scant measure. There 
are some clever things in it, such as the al- 
lusion to the “middle-class fear of the word 
lady,” but the love story is not attractive 
and the adventures by the way are of slight 
interest and few and far between. Catalina 
is not a winning heroine, being much too 
self-sure, too disdainful, too well pleased 
to sit in the seat of the scornful. In her 
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literary emprises Mrs. Atherton never re- 
peats herself, and we have come, indeed, 
to expect surprises from her, if one may be 
pardoned an Irishism. But this time the 
surprise is not, unfortunately, of an agreea- 
ble variety. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.25 


POEMS 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 

[7 is a grateful sensation to find in one’s 

hand the fair-sized volume into which 
have been gathered the poems of Mr. 
Cheney. Not a few of them have for a 
considerable time held a place in affection- 
ate memory gained by the direct yet deli- 
cate appeal that they have made from the 
corner of some one of the current maga- 
zines. The volume is broadly divided into 
poems of the heart and poems of nature, 
with faith and love, life and death, sea- 
sonal aspects and changes, and animal 
friendships as the immediate subjects of 
the poet’s pen. There are also a number 
of quatrains and sonnets, some early verses 
in light strain, and a brief drama, “When 
Love Was Lord,” based on Menelaus, 
Helen and Paris. The tone of these poems 
is invariably high. They sing of courage 
and tranquillity and genuine love for na- 
ture. Their exquisite delicacy of phrase 
enables them to frame suitably many fugi- 
tive, lovely, and often ignored fancies. 
They are true poet’s work, preserving for 
us in their clear amber thoughts too beauti- 
ful to be lost and too fragile to maintain 
an existence unaided in this knock-about 
world. Cheery, most of them are, and 
none more so than “The Happiest Heart,” 
quoted so many times, yet not once too 
often. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
: Price $1.50, net 


THE RESURRECTION OF MISS 
CYNTHIA 
BY FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


[7 is a wholly pleasant story that Mrs. 
Kingsley tells us in “The Resurrection 
of Miss Cynthia.” Mrs. Kingsley long 
ago, indeed, established herself as a pur- 
veyor of cheerful literature. Her charac- 
ters are invariably transfigured or resur- 
rected or reborn into new conditions of life 
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more suited to their individual dispositions, 
as was the Miss Smith, known to posterity 
as “singular.” They are all ugly, or-—what 
is just as bad—plain ducklings which Mrs. 
Kingsley, by the magic of her art, trans- 
forms into swans. A certain small boy, 
speaking of the characters in a book writ- 
ten by his uncle, once remarked proudly, 
“Those people are all Uncle’s; he can kill 
em or live ‘em just as he chooses.” Mrs. 
Kingsley is a kind, optimistic author who 
chooses to “live” her people and to make 
the world a cheery place for them. The 
process is, naturally, much the same in all 
of her books, and yet, like the unfolding 
of a flower, it is always new. Miss Cyn- 
thia Day, a small, lonely, mouselike spinster 
of gentle heart and defrauded youth, be- 
ing confronted with her physician’s state- 
ment that she has only one year to live, re- 
solves to make the most of that year. She 
has always believed in the gospel of good 
gowns, and she now proves to herself the 
truth of her creed by having beautiful shim- 
mering stuffs made up in the most becoming 
fashion and wearing them every day. She 
hunts the pale pink, perfume-laden arbutus 
when the woods are first green in April, she 
races down the hill with her neighbors, the 
jolly Puffer twins, tearing her skirt and 
never stopping to scold herself. She revels, 
evening, in a wood fire. She abandons her 
custom of attending funerals. Of course 
love comes to crown the work,—the resurrec- 
tion would not be complete without it. Miss 
Cynthia’s merry heart has, in truth, done her 
good like a medicine. This is a graceful, 
human kind of story, and incidentally, at the 
same time a sensible protest against the the- 
ory that life is necessarily a thing of gloom 
and repression. Miss Cynthia had been 
brought up to regard it as a vale of tears; 
she learned to know it as one of sunshine. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE FLIGHT OF GEORGIANA 


BY ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 


ERE is a very pretty comedy in cos- 
tume, staged in England in the time 
of Prince Charlie and the Jacobites. Mr. 
Stephens has already earned his reputation 
in the field of historical romance and may 
be counted on to give us only a really good 
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story. We must, to be sure, content our- 
selves with somewhat the same plot each 
time, since romance, going upon stilts, can 
not avail itself of the infinite variety of 
movement that realism and life afford, but 
must stick to the pace conventionally set by 
tradition. But Mr. Stephens manages to 
weave into the web of his story colors of 
such bravery of hue; his characters—gentle 
and simple alike—fall into their respective 
parts with such grace and spirit; there is 
such gallant crossing of swords, such im- 
petuous wooing; there are such good, com- 
fort-dispensing inns at which mysterious 
travelers consume vast quantities of English 
ale and many rounds of English beef ; there 
are so many people riding like the devil, and 
altogether such a steady stir and so much 
warm, youthful blood, that we like his work, 
and the pages turn rapidly. Georgiana, with 
her wide-open blue eyes and drooping 
plumes, is a charming creature, and Charles 
Everell will have the sympathy of every 
reader for taking after her at the first op- 
portunity. 
L. C. Page and Company, Boston 
Price $1.30 


LATER POEMS 
BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 

HE readers of Dr. Chadwick’s illumi- 

nating literary essays in the New York 
Times, and the congregation to whom he 
ministered for years, are but a part of his 
audience, for his poems have carried their 
message of faith and cheer to other hearts. 
Many of this posthumous collection are 
poems of occasion, and hence of more than 
passing interest. Others,-addressed to such 
friends of his manhood as Robert Collyer, 
Julia Ward Howe, Edward Everett Hale, 
Furness, and Horatio Stebbins, strike the 
warmly personal note. The ruddy pimper- 
nel.on the Pacific shore, the violets of De- 
cember, the marriage of a daughter, the 
death of a little child while the summer 
birds are singing at break of day, are com- 
mon experiences and unheeded _trifles, 
touched with tenderness and grace. It is in 
these simple odes and in the many church 
hymns that Dr. Chadwick will come nearest 
to the hearts of his friends. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.25, net 


THE BUCCANEER AND THE BOOKS 
By Wallace Irwin 

*Twas anno 160%. The day, of course, was fair. 

I sailed upon the pirate ship, the Caterwauling 
Claire, : 

When up spake brutal Capting Pink, “Ye cuttle- 
pated loon, ye, 

Put on yer gloves and overcoat—we’re goin’ to 
maroon ye!” 


“O Capting Pink, what have I did? sex I, “to rouse 
yer ire, 

But spill molasses in yer boots and set yer ship 
afire?” 

“Shove off the boat!” the Capting roars, sardonic- 
ally smil’n’, 

And fust I knowed they’d set me down upon a 
desert isl’n’. 


Me shipmates wept in silence as they helped me off 
on shore 

And made me nice and comf’table and murmured, 
“Aw revore, 

Then as provisions fer me stay, as on the beach I 
grovels, 

They left a keg o’ pickled clams and a set 0’ seaside 
novels. 


For three long weeks upon the beach a-strugglin’ 
to be ca’m, 

I'd read a page o’ Ouida, then I'd eat a pickled 
clam, 

Until at last one orful morn I seen with pulses 
strainin’ 

Wuz only Miss Corelli's works and seven clams 
remainin’! 


While thus I quandered in despair, imagine, please, 
me shocks— 

A gang o’ naked savages came troopin’ down the 
rocks ;, 

Jest then a wild, inspirin’ thought me fevered 
temples beat — 

I'd trade that stock o’ liter’ture fer somethin’ good 
to eat! 


A savage chief walked up to me and touched me 
on the sleeve. 
I held a novel out to him (the “Duchess” I believe). 
The chief he read a page or so, and then, the first 
knowed, 
Jest glued his feechers to the page and muttered, 
“I'll be blowed !” 


In huge delight he went away, but pretty soon 
returned 

With beer and cheese and mutton chops and al- 
monds nicely burned, 

And when I'd et enough he said: “If its the same 
to you, 

I’m all wrapped up in that there book—please 
lend me volume two. 


“For years; he said, “I’ve been the king of this 
here Gumbo Goo; 

But oftentimes it palls on me with nothin’ much to 
do— 

But you have come and saved me life and brung 
me what I need. 

Its fun to be a cannibal with lots 0’ books to 
read!” 


I lent the king the book he arsked and started 
there and then 

A circulatin’ library among them savage men ; 

And soon the tribe got busy as the bees around the 
hives 

To bring me gold and precious stones and vege- 
tables and wives. 


And so I built me business up and lived in wealth 
and pride, 

Distributin’ me priceless wares until the day I died; 

And on them drear and barren rocks me sign’s still 
seen, I’m told: 


“TimotHy Biuperon, BuccanErR— 
Books Bought, Exchanged or Sold” 


My very best to do 
Frid shoo the tles.that by-end by 


I may shoe horses too. 


i\* Gerrit A. Bene Kers 
* ts tall 


“WOULD YOU MIND LENDING ME YOUR BABY?” 
Ilustrating * A Borrowed Baby,” by George Randolph Chester 
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PROVIDENT CHILDREN 


By Gouverneur Morris 


AUTHOR OF “TOM BOWLING,” 


a gnarled tree stump, near the top 

of which was a black slot like that 

in a letter-box, and among whose roots a 
squirrel was escaping, stood a soldier with 
a pointed musket. The soldier’s musket 
was pointed straight at the slot in the tree 
trunk; the soldier’s trousers were red, 
and his coat was blue. The tree trunk was 
green and brown. The ground upon 
which the soldier stood and out of which 
the tree trunk grew was green. The 
squirrel was red, but he looked more like 
a little pig than a squirrel. The soldier, 
‘the soldier’s uniform, the soldier’s mus- 
ket, the tree trunk at which the soldier’s 
musket was pointed, the squirrel escap- 
ing among the roots of the tree trunk, the 
ground upon which the soldier stood and 
out of which the tree trunk grew were all 
made of cast-iron. The soldier was six 
inches high; the tree trunk was six inches 
in circumference. The slot in the top of 
the tree trunk was wide enough to re- 
ceive a red cent, propelled from the top 
of the soldier’s gun by a spring-driven 
and spring-sprung half-moon shaped 
disk. You pushed the disk back to the 
breech of the musket—click! and it was 
held fast. Then you fitted a penny (and 
snugly it fitted into the half-moon), and 
then, when you were quite sure that the 
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soldier had drawn a long breath and 
taken a good aim, you pressed his left 
foot, which had a very high heel and was 
painted black, and with a rusty screech 
(for the soldier had once fallen into the 
bath-tub) and a lusty ping the red penny 
flew into the hollow tree, hit the inside of 
its back, and fell pingling upon the other 
pennies, which lived down among the 
roots where the pig-like squirrel doubt- 
less kept his hickory nuts. In short, I am 
bound to say, for fear no onc has guessed, 
that what I have described at such length 
was nothing more nor less than a savings- 
bank. In went your savings, and when 
the sun set, why, there they still were. 
Joan was a girl and she loved the pig- 
like squirrel and the money best; I was a 
man, and although I loved the money 
passing well, I loved better the remarka- 
ble marksmanship of the cast-iron soldier. 
I have not led a hair-breadth life, but it 
has sometimes happened that the accu- 
racy of a certain shot has meant much to 
me. I can recall several occasions at 
pigeon shooting when one bird, joyously 
escaping the detonation of my two bar- 
rels, has taken from me a fat sweepstake 
and a handsome silver cup. I have killed, 
let us say, quite a number without miss- 
ing. All I have to do to win is to kill one 
more. I take my place at the score, I 
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stand as I have been standing, I cry 
“pull.” One of the five traps collapses, a 
blue-gray pigcon strolls out, looks about, 
admires the view, rises and flies leisurely 
toward the boundary. There is no wind. 
A man could not ask for an easier shot. 
I aim, as I think, just as I have been aim- 
ing. I fire. The bird flies on. I fire again. 
The bird flies on—a little more rapidly— 
a little more strongly. I watch him over 
the boundary, open my gun, turn and 
walk back to the audience. It may be no- 
ticed that I do not look downcast but 
smiling. If people think the smile is a 
forced one, assumed for the purpose of 
illuminating defeat, they are quite wrong. 
I am thinking of the unerring, cast-iron, 
banker soldicr and hew he would have 
plugged that bird. It has always been 
like that. I never miss but I think of that 
soldier. 

Joan and I were not by nature provi- 
dent children. But it had come to us to 
be born of poor parents, and we desired a 
pony. The portly Christmas Saint had 
presented us with a bank; now and then a 
penny came our way ; and what, we asked, 
could be easicr than to save and save and 
save until we had enough pennies to buy 
a pony—a fat-barreled, arch-necked, 
long-tailed, long-maned, prancing pony 
—like the pictures of horses in Flaxman’s 
inimitable illustrations of Homer, or 
those bas-reliefs upon the screen of the 
Parthenon? What such a pony would cost 
we only asked of ourselves. We did not 
dare subject ourselves to the disillusion- 
ment of asking our elders and betters. 
We had suffered several sad awakenings 
in that line, I can tell you. 

Well, we saved and we saved and we 
saved, and we kept an accurate account 
of the pennies shot by the soldier into 
the hollow stump, and on the morning of 
the twentieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and—no! I haven’t the heart to write the 
shameful date—we were the joint deposi- 
tors, holders, owners, lords and masters, 
controllers of precisely ninety-three cents. 
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No governor of a state, fresh from filch- 
ing a hundred thousand from its treasury, 
ever had a more delightful sense of his 
own abilities in finance than we. We could 
hear almost the dactylic gallop of the 
pony over the heavy floor of Pelham 
Bridge — like this — oo—oo—oo—oo—. 
We could see him prancing over the lawn. 
We could feel his fat back between our 
knees. 

The night of the twentieth of June, 
Joan, half-owner of the ninety-three 
cents, walked in her sleep. From my room 
I could hear her moving about; she 
seemed to be rummaging in the cupboard. 
From our mama’s room came a sleepy, 
anxious voice. 

“Joan, what are you doing?” 

And from Joan’s cupboard came a 
childish, bland, passionless voice, saying: 

“I am looking for shoes to put on the 
pony.” 

It was the next day that Fate, stalking 
like the blind Samson among the pillars 
of the temple (was it a temple or a palace 
he pulled down?—I have forgotten), 
wrecked our financial edifice and brought 
it crashing about our ears. 

The Thompson boys, back from Eu- 
rope, talented, spouting French, stop- 
ping with their uncle and aunt in the Big 
House, asked Joan and me to picnic with 
them on the little island which, as all chil- 
dren good and bad uscd to know, lay just 
off the big lawn of the Big House in the 
blue waters of Pelham Bay, and was con- 
nected with the shore by a firm wooden 
bridge, with mysterious piers and criss- 
cross supports. 

I would rather, almost, be a good re- 
memberer than a magnate. I haven’t set 
foot on that island for more years than 
I shall ever count thousands, but I could 
swear in a court of law to the allocation 
of each stunted cedar tree that grew upon 
it, to many of the rocks that went to com- 
pose its seaward wall; to the big ice- 
gouged pool in the rocks, which the fall- 
ing tide used to leave full of salt water, 
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containing minnows, with sometimes a lit- 
tle eel or two; to the very spot at the 
head of the pool where Bob, a big gray 
tom cat, who had a brass and leather col- 
lar like a dog’s, used to sit motionless un- 
til some unwary minnow came within 
swoop of his seven-toed paw. I remember 
just where the prickly pears grew. And, 
best of all, I could go with eyes shut to 
the place where a great iron ring was 
sunk in the rock, a ring of such magic 
qualities that if you took hold of it in 
just the right way, spoke just the right 
words and pulled with just the right 
strength, there would come a great pillar 
of Araby-scented smoke, in the midst of 
which, ready to do your bidding, to build 
you a palace, to make you a captain over 
ten thousand, or the owner of a real 
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chisel, there would be one of those Titanic 
Arabian Nights monsters which Joan was 
pleased to call “G-nighs.” 

On that island were also low scrubby 
bushes, rather like cedar, covered with 
plump, light bluish berries, which always 
looked good enough to eat. No matter 
how often you tried them and found them 
wanting, an hour’s absence from the 
island would strengthen you to try again. 
I believe that if I were transported to the 
place at this moment I would look furtive- 
ly about to see if nurse was looking, flop 
down on my marrow-bones, and cram an 
expectant, if elderly, mouth full with 
those berries. 

We joined our hosts at the Big House 
and walked with them to the little island. 
Our nurse went along, and theirs, laden 
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with lunch and two mysterious wooden 
boxes. 

Bertie Thompson (the elder of the 
two) was a fragile yellowish boy, with a 
broad high forehead, extremely intelli- 
gent but light-colored eyes and spindly 
legs. Physically I despised him, though 
he was twice my size. At first, though we 
had known him for years, he pretended, 
as one just home from Europe, that he 
could speak nothing but French. Joan 
and I were greatly awed. Bertie deluged 
our ears with utterances of terrific speed. 
He jabbered at his nurse, jabbered at his 
brother; and suddenly, for no apparent 
reason, except that his brother had jab- 
bered back, scized him by the neck and 
threw him to the ground. 

Finny, for that was the brother’s name, 
looked like a goblin. His head was like 
an extra long egg set upon his shoulders, 
big end down. Perfectly straight, flimsy 
straw-colored hair hung like a fringe 
from the top of the egg half-way to the 
bottom. Almond-shaped, pale blue eyes 
were set, China fashion, below a pair of 
equally tilted straw-colored eyebrows. 
The lad had also a nose, mouth and ears. 
All that can be said of the first is that it 
was like a large yellow shoe-button; of the 
second that it sometimes opened and 
sometimes shut; of the last that his prog- 
ress, like that of an old-fashioned ship, 
depended largely on the direction in 
which the wind blew. 

Having been hurled to the ground by 
the neck, Finny arose, kicked his brother 
furiously in the shin, and fastened to him 
by the hair. Bertie, in turn, sank his 
hands in Finny’s fringy locks and kicked 
him back. Presently they lost their re- 
spective balances and rolled over and over 
on the lawn. Joan and I, standing to one 
side, observed a mincing and respectful 
attitude, as became guests. 

When the lads were done with that 
fight they rose and shook themselves, and 
progress was resumed toward the island. 
Besides this, Bertie forgot that he had 
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forgotten English and began to talk it. 
He said that Finny was a bloody little 
fool and that he proposed to kick him 
now and then for the welfare of his 
(Finny’s) body and soul. Four times, 
before we got to the island, they fought 
hammer and tongs. Between fights they 
chattercd like magpies. 

Luncheon, I remember, was delicious. 
It began with disks of apricot paste that 
had come all the way from Paris in a 
wicker box, and ended with what was left 
of them. Between these delectable extrem- 
ities were such things as cold chicken, 
Sally Lunn (still warm, with partially 
melted sugar on top), sandwiches of very 
thin bread, containing the thinnest de- 
liciousest Virginia ham and lettuce, sand- 
wiches containing bacon and chopped 
egg; there was a box of Saratoga chips, 
a great hunk of raisin cake, a basket of 
strawberries, a bowl of sugar, a pitcher 
of cream, a bottle of weak tea and a bottle 
of water with fragments of ice in it. 

Conversation ran on Europe, and the 
nurses sat apart. Heaven could do no 
more. Bertie and Finny thought nothing 
of having been to London to—does mem- 
ory fail me—did they actually give us to 
understand that they had visited the 
Queen? I think it more likely that they 
didn’t exactly visit her, but just called 
once or twice. They had been to the 
Tower of London, and seen the beef- 
eaters; they had seen the block and the 
axe. They had been to Westminster Ab- 
bey, where dead kings lie as thick as flies 
oh a piece of fly-paper in August. They 
had been to school in France. They had 
driven about Paris on the Fourth of July 
and had taken off their hats to the Ameri- 
can flags. They had seen the castles on 
the Loire and the castles on the Rhine. 
Fair Bingen? Yes, they had been there, 
too; and they had seen, I forget how 
many thousand bones of martyrs in Co- 
logne, and a sham battle outside of Ber- 
lin, and Bertie had brought home with 
him a little double-barreled gun by Mr. 
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Greener, of London; and Finny had 
brought home a real steel helmet with a 
vizor that opened and shut, and a tube at 
the back of the top to stick plumes in. 
Have I mentioned two mysterious 
wooden boxes that had been brought to 
the island by the nurses? There were two 
such boxes, and after we had talked and 
stuffed and stuffed, Bertie proposed to 
open one of them and show us some tricks. 
I did not know what tricks were, nor was 
I intended to learn for some moments yet ; 
for Finny began to insist that the other 
box (his own), which contained “gam- 
blings,” should be opened first. This led 
to a combat. But the lads had eaten too 


much to fight with full vigor, and the af- 


fair soon ended with Bertie sitting on 
Finny’s stomach, cuffing his ears and 
asking him what made him so bloody 
ugly. Peace being restored, the gambling 
box gave way to the box of tricks, and in 
a few moments Joan and I were mystified, 
almost to extinction. Bertie first showed 
us an egg-shaped wooden box on a little 
stand. This, being opened, disclosed what 
looked like a bantam egg stained red; but 
on the box being closed and reopened the 
egg had disappeared. Bertie said that it 
was magic. But Finny said that it wasn’t 
and that he knew how it was done. Bertie 
proved that it was magic by slapping 
Finny’s face and kicking his legs. Many 
other tricks followed, too marvelous for 
words, all of which Bertie said were 
magic, and all of which Finny said 
weren’t. Handkerchiefs disappeared, came 
out of noses and ears ; hands, tightly tied, 
came loose without effort; a black wand, 
sprinkled with gold paper half-moons and 
stars, was waved; Finny was slapped and 
kicked. 

And then it came Finny’s turn to show 
off, and he opened his box. It contained 
gambling tools on a child’s scale. There 
were little dice-boxes, little dice, little 
packs of cards, little things that looked 
like compasses for keeping scores with, a 
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little cribbage-board and a little roulette 
wheel. For the first time that day the 
lads were agreed. We were to play rou- 
lette. But Joan and I did not know how. 
We were soon taught. 

The roulette wheel was set on a little 
green cloth that had many squares and 
numbers on it. Joan and I were each 
given many red, blue and white chips 
made of bone. So was Bertie. Finny 
banked and spun the wheel. When Joan 
and I had lost all our chips Finny said 
that we each owed him fifty cents and 
that we couldn’t play any more until we 
paid up. We said that we didn’t owe him 
anything at all. He said that we did. We 
said that we didn’t. Bertie chimed in 
with Finny. Brotherly love shone in the 
world. Bertie said that if we didn’t pay 
Finny what we owed we were bloody 
cheats and he would tell his uncle on us. 
Joan began to cry. I called Bertie a dirty 
liar. Finny sprang upon me and fastened 
his hands in my hair. Bertie sneaked 
around behind and began to kick me in 
the back. 

Sing now, O Muse, the fight which 
Paul the gambler, and unconcerned loser 
of vast sums, then waged with Bertie and 
Finny, the yellowish lads. Do justice, O 
Muse. Sing how Paul was less in height 
and years, but more large of bone and 
more tremendous in rage. Sing how the 
clutching hands of Paul tore bunches of 
hair from the egg-like head of Finny. 
Sing how the stout heels of Paul cracked 
upon the fragile shins of Bertie. Sing, 
too, my Muse, of the honest fist blows 
that Paul sent home, and the honest bel- 
lows which he emitted during the battle. 

For a time hell raged on earth. For a 
time the battle went my way. Wisps of 
Finny’s hair strewed the juniper bushes ; 
blood gushed from Bertie’s nose; tears 
from his eyes. And then, in the very flood 
of victory, misfortune overtook me. The 
great lunch which I had eaten, the tre- 
mendous exertion which I had already un- 
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dergone, combined in one dreadful and 
humiliating result. The conquering hero 
fell upon his knees, and— 

The hot little sticky hand that was 
laid on Paul’s forehead, and the thin little 
arm that went about Paul’s shoulder, be- 
longed to Joan. But it was our nurse who 
presently led me away, a white, wobbling 
and subdued hero. Joan pattered behind. 
And Bertie and Finny pursued us with 
threats and vituperations. So much for 
that picnic. 

I took my woes behind the sofa in the 
parlor and slept until late in the after- 
noon. Joan waked me. Her face was 
white and sad, like the ° -,of one who 
has watched and p.cyeus 3 

“Paul,” she said, “I % borrowed 
seven cents from nurse, a 7 are going 
to pay the Thompson boys-what we owe 
them.” 

“We don’t owe them ngthing.” 

“They will say that we do behind our 
backs, and perhaps after a while nobody 
will speak to us.” 

“I don’t care.” 

“Paul, dear, we mus’ look this thing in 
the face.” 

“They shan’t have a cent of my 
money.” 

“Paul, you won’t be mad if I tell you 
something.” 

“What?” 

“T have broken open the bank.” 

“My soldier bank !—My soldier bank !” 
I cried, starting to my feet and bursting 
into tears. 

Joan laid her hand on my shoulder. I 
thrust it aside. She put it back. 

“Paul—Oh—Oh!” 

Printer, I beg you to print this small. 
I had doubled my fist and struck Joan in 
the face. With shame I confess it. I did 
not stop there. Print this small, too; I 
pulled her hair, and then I hurled her to 
the floor; I ground her nose about in the 
rug. Print the smallest you can. I 
pinched her arms and legs. I thumped 
her on the back. Mea culpa! Mea culpa! 
And then she began to yell. 
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And oh, I became tender enough then, 
and said loving things and petted her, 
partly because I was ashamed of what I 
had done, but mostly because I was afraid 
that mama was in the house and would 
hear us, and shut me up in the dark, and 
tell papa. Mama was not in the house, 
and Joan’s yells became sobs, and the sobs 
little moans, and the moans ceased. And 
we kissed and made friends. And I said 
that I was glad that Joan had broken 
open the bank, and that I would go to the 
Big House with her and help pay the 
Thompson boys what we didn’t owe them. 

So we took the ninety-three cents that 
had been so long a hoarding, and the 
seven cents which Joan had _ borrowed 
from nurse, and off we posted to the Big 
House, and in the hall of the Big House 
was the owner of the Big House, who was 
also the Thompson boys’ uncle. He was a 
stout man with a merry twinkling face, 
and a body like a great globe. He must 
have weighed three hundred pounds. He 
and Joan were great friends. She ran up 
to him and put her hands in his, and be- 
gun her story in the middle: 

“—and we played roulette,” said Joan, 
all a quiver, “and when we were through 
playing, Finny said Paul and I each 
owed him fifty cents, but we didn’t know 
why, but Bertie said we did, too, and so 
I broke open our bank, which we’d saved 
ninety-three cents in to buy a pony with, 
and I borrowed seven cents from nurse, 
and this is it, and will you give it to 
them, please, and say that we-e-e enjoyed 
the p-picnic very m-much.” 

The fat gentleman sat him down on a 
fat settle, and he put Joan on his fat 
knee, and stroked the top of her head with 
his fat hand. Then he began the soft- 
est, kindest, gentlest, longest, roundest 
chuckle, and shook all over. And _pres- 
ently Joan laughed aloud. 

“What’s that red mark on your cheek, 
Joan?” 

I can tell you I began to tremble then. 

“It—I,” said Joan, “I ran into a 
opened door.” 
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“Kiss it and make it well,” said the 
Fat Man, and he kissed Joan’s bruised 
cheek. 

“So you’d saved up ninety-three cents 
to buy a pony?” 

“Yes,” said Joan, with some pride. 

The Fat Man did not laugh. 

“Would your father let you keep a 
pony if you were to buy one?” 

“Papa says,” said Joan, “that we could 
make the old shed into quite a nice little 
stable for a pony, and that the man who 
comes to cut the grass could look after it 
some, and Paul and I and papa and 
mama and nurse and Penny Ann and 
Sarah Louise could look after it the rest, 
and—” 

“That sounds feasible,” said the Fat 
Man gravely. “Have you looked over 
any pony yet with a view to purchase?” 

“No,” said Joan. 

“That’s good, because—well, you see, 
Joan, I’ve got a pony up at the farm. 
It—he belonged to Dot—poor little Dot 
(tears filled the Fat Man’s cyes), and he’s 
just eating his head off, and I’ve been 
thinking that if some little girl who was 
kind and gentle just like Dot was, would 
buy him from me, and take him off my 
hands, why—Joan will you buy my 
pony?” 

“But we have no money now,” said 
Joan dolefully. But I think she was more 
doleful because the Fat Man was doleful 


about Dot than because we had lost our 
fortune. 

“You didn’t know that you were play- 
ing for money,” said the Fat Man, “did 
you?” 

“No,” said Joan. 

“Then you weren’t, and you didn’t lose 
anything. You take back the seven cents 
to your nurse, and you give the ninety- 
three cents to me, and Ill have my man 
bring the pony down from the farm, and 
—children—you, Joan; and you, Paul, 
promise me that you will never gamble 
again.” 

We promised fervently, and Joan kept 
her word forever after. I didn’t. 

Joan threw her thin little arms around 
that Fat Gentleman’s neck, and kissed 
him, and was so happy that all she could 
say was “Oh—Oh!” And when it was time 
for us to go she said, beginning, as 
usual, right in the middle: 

“—and will you tell Bertie and Finny 
about how we didn’t really truly owe them 
the money and—” 

“Bertie and Finny,” said the Fat Gen- 
tleman, with a smile that he strove in vain 
to make grim, “shall get a taste of my 
great stick.” 

I wriggled with satisfaction, I am free 
to admit, and to this day, whenever I think 
of that good and affectionate man, dead 
these many years, I have much ado to keep 
back the tears. 


CONFESSIONAL 
By Witter Bynner 


O frankly have I loved you, let me grant, 
Without the protest of a lover’s cant, 

That I distrusted you and set my mind 

To find you to some other love inclined, 

And I have falsely, grievously offended; 
But if by deep repenting sins are mended, 
Absolve me, sweetheart, let me go my way 
In midnight of your hair and smiles of day, 
Meek days and nights and penitential years! 
O do not turn away your face of tears! 


LIMATE 
has ever 
been the 


traditional cure for consumption. It is 
not necessary, after what has been said, 
to argue or to explain this point. It is 
far better to admit it, and then try to see 
why for years past there have not been 
obtained results commensurate with the 
legitimate promises which the great 
Scuthwest has made. 

The fault lies not at all in the region 
itself nor in the climate, but in the mon- 
strous demand to which it has been sub- 
jected. The responsibility for this rests 
upon the carelessness or cupidity of north- 
ern physicians, and upon the ignorance of 
many patients who might improve or re- 
cover if they went about it in the right 
way. 

Medical diagnosis divides the encroach- 
ments of tuberculosis into three stages. 
In the first stage there is a scarcely per- 
ceptible invasion, but the patient feels less 
energetic than he would if he were recov- 
ering from a simple cold, although the 
lungs are not yet demonstrably involved. 
In the second stage there is a fever, pros- 
tration and expectoration. In the third 
stage there are cavities in the lungs, and 
the patient is exhausted. 

The greatest reason why a cure or im- 
provement is not obtained after the re- 
moval to this better climate is that the 
patient has failed to obey that golden rule 
of medicine, “Do it now.” This is not in- 
tended to be given as professional advice, 
which is a matter to be left with the physi- 
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CLIMATE AND THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST 


By Albert Hale 


cian; butin fight- 
ing tuberculosis by 
climate, that there 
should be no delay is the unanimous opin- 
ion of those in the geat Southwest who 
know. Don’t put off coming until it is 
too late, or, if delay is unavoidable, do 
not blame the climate, but blame circum- 
stances which prevented an earlier depart- 
ure. 

It may be postulated that seventy per 
cent. of cases of tuberculosis, if taken in 
time, can be cured. The only question to 
be asked, therefore, in this regard is 
“What is timely?” And to this there is 
only one answer, “At once.” Come in the 
first stage, before the general health has 
begun to suffer, while the constitution 
still has resistance and the body will be 
subjected to no undue strain by the 
change. At this stage the ordinary activ- 
ities of life can be nearly as well per- 
formed here in the new home as up there 
in the old, and recovery may, within rea- 
son, be promised. 

But suppose that no warning was given, 
no notice taken of the disease until the sec- 
ond stage was reached. There is yet time 
to come, but the expectations must be dif- 
ferent. It is no longer a matter of a few 
months’ escape from the bleak winter of 
the North to the dry sunshine of the 
Southwest. It must be an irrevocable de- 
cision to leave behind the North and East 
forever and to accept the Southwest as a 
bourne from which no pilgrim perma- 
nently returns. The legend may be para- 
phrased into “Abandon hope all ye who 
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stay behind,—renew your hope all ye who 
enter here.” Elsewhere there are, of 
course, sanatoria in which treatment may 
be obtained and other climates to which 
one may go; but if the Southwest is se- 
lected, come acknowledging the illness, be 
invalids, not tourists or transients; be 
home-seekers as well as health-seekers ; be 
under orders. Demand comforts, care and 
responsible advice. Come prepared to pay 
for it, or else stay away. 

The poor, hopeless and nearly helpless 
sufferers in the third stage, when the 
lungs are eaten away, must not be irra- 
tionally encouraged. There is no recovery 
for them. They may slip easier into the 
grave, if they have money, or if they have 
friends; but they can not be cured, and 
the sooner we confess the limitations of 
nature the better for all concerned. If 
they wish to see and to feel the warm sun- 
shine, to pass more of their remaining 
days out of doors than they possibly can 
elsewhere, if breathing may thus be made 
easier for them, so that they taste an un- 
drugged peace at the last, no one ought 
to prevent them from coming. 

It is not a function of our government 
to build up a colony of the tuberculous, or 
to establish a system of segregation, as 
has been proposed. No section of the 
country wants a shotgun quarantine 
against tuberculosis. The ridiculous ex- 
ample we already have of its ineffective- 
ness in yellow fever should warn us 
against similar experiments. But if those 
in the third stage come, it must be with 
the foreknowledge that they come to meet 
death delayed, at best, but briefly. They 
must reckon with the exhausting journey 
into a strange country ; they must be pre- 
pared for hardships unavoidable in the 
circumstances ; they must be prepared to 
die even before they are well laid in a 
clean bed. And above all, they must have 
money. Without it they are adding folly, 
madness and uncharitableness to their dis- 
ease. 

In the name of charity many sins are 
committed, but medicine also is responsible 
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for sins both of commission and of omis- 
sion. Bad advice is given, or no advice at 
all. Merely to tell a patient to go to an- 
other climate is as bad as to place a Boston 
baby before a New England boiled dinner. 
All the nourishment is there, yet indiges- 
tion or starvation will be inevitable. The 
patient wants advice as to how to get well, 
what to do and how to do it. It is the re- 
sult that counts with him. He does not 
wish to be told why he dies, but how to get 
well in the shortest time possible. 

Many of the mistakes, therefore, begin 
in the North, with the northern physi- 
cians. There are, of course, plenty of ras- 
cals in the profession. These rob their 
patients until they die, or until they es- 
cape, to drift forlornly into the South- 
west, hoping that, impoverished as they 
are, they have not yet come too late. Then 
there are those who tell their patients that 
the disease is not tuberculosis, or that 
drugs, at the price of a few dollars, will 
cure; or who get rid of their patients by 
ordering them away to die, out of sight, 
out of mind, or who send their patients 
away so as to save their home statistics. 
We may dismiss these rascals as irredeem- 
able. 

It is to another class—the reputable 
class—of physicians that appeal must be 
made. Many of these are conscientious 
but stupid; their education leaves them 
still ignorant of the essentials of the dis- 
ease. These are by no means confined to 
the small towns, for the large cities have a 
goodly proportion of practitioners who 
can not possibly make a diagnosis. There 
is no way to reach this class except 
through education. They must go to 
school again to learn modern science and 
how to read books. They often give ad- 
vice well meant but disastrous; yet they 
may be forgiven because the fault lies pri- 
marily not within themselves, but at the 
door of the cheap medical schools that 
bore them. 

A great subdivision embraces those who 
are so hard worked that they have not the 
time to investigate the relation of tuber- 
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culosis to climate, and who, yielding to a 
false sympathy or to the solicitation of 
friends and relatives, send their patients 
away without stopping to consider what 
may become of them. An example of this 
sin will show what is meant. A pretty girl 
from Kansas had been ill for some months. 
Her physician, who had known her since 
childhood, added his demands to those of 
the parents that she be taken from her 
bed, carried to the train and transported 
to New Mexico. She reached there alive— 
just enough alive to permit the local doc- 
tor, who saw her at once, to say that she 
was dying. She died before the hospital 
bed could be put in order. She should 
never have been allowed to leave home. 
She was a victim of the delusion that with- 
in her ribs a new pair of lungs could be 
made to grow. A still sadder case is that 
of a lad from Pennsylvania, brought west 
by his father with the sanction of a phy- 
sician who encouraged the hope that a few 


_ months of “climate” would make the son 


well again. The father was astonished 
when at the end of two wecks the lad was 
still in bed. (The local doctor who had 
been summoned was astonished that the 
boy was still alive.) The child dicd at the 
end of the third week. Of course, he ought 
never to have left home. There was, per- 
haps, an element of rascality in the physi- 
cian who allowed a patient from Boston 
to go West alone. His relatives hoped 
that the few hundred dollars he had might 
cover his expenses till he got well. They 
misjudged, for he lived so long that when 
he died he was seven hundred dollars in 
debt, and what cash could be collected 
barely sufficed to pay for his coffin and 
railroad fare back to Boston. 

Such physicians simply do not know 
what they are talking about. They do not 
inform themselves of the difference in alti- 
tude between Santa Fé and San Antonio. 
They pay no attention to the relative 
humidity of Silver City or San Diego. 
When they send a patient away from 
home to the Southwest, it is usually with 
no more detailed instructions than to live 
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out of doors, to rough it, to take exercise, 
to seek ranch life. But how or where they 
can not tell. One patient bought a ticket 
to Tucson and got off the train at Albu- 
querque, not knowing any difference. To 
her it was all climate. 

If their sins of commission are mild, 
their sins of omission are of graver char- 
acter. Only one out of every five of their 
patients is told to consult a resident local 
physician. Only one out of every ten is 
furnished with a history of his case from 
the beginning, with a record of the pulse 
and temperature. One, perhaps, out of 
every forty has had a careful examination 
of the sputum made, with statements of 
positive or negative findings of bacilli. 
And yet all this data is invaluable. Only 
one in a hundred knows anything at all in 
advance of lodging, food or cost of living. 
These physicians must be disciplined; 
they must take more pains, and they must 
acquire that hardest lesson in any educa- 
tion, the courage to say, “I don’t know.” 
Numerically they form the largest pro- 
portion. 

But the guiltiest of all are those who 
arrogate to themselves a knowledge they 
do not possess. They have large libraries, 
with books treating exhaustively of the 
history and cause of tuberculosis; they 
can talk learnedly of diagnosis and stain- 
ing fluids and tonics and fresh air. In 
the hospital ward they are usually thor- 
ough, skilful and accurate, yet they make 
mistakes of method or judgment which 
they will not confess; they claim an au- 
thoritative voice, which is by no means in- 
fallible, and, worst of all, they sometimes 
belittle their confréres in the Southwest, 
so that their patients have small confi- 
dence in the local doctor, and, as a result, 
write back home for advice, often for 
treatment. Of course, such a proceeding 
is indefensible. It is occultism with a ven- 
geance. A horrible illustration of the ul- 
tra-scientific style is that of a school 
teacher from Maine who came Southwest 
one autumn to break up a bad case of so- 
called pernicious malaria. She had no 
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lungs left when she reached her destina- 
tion. Tuberculosis was the cause of it all, 
and she died within a few weeks. 

By no means must all physicians be 
placed in any one of these categories. The 
average physician is conscientious, thor- 
ough, and eager to do the best for his pa- 
tients. True, he may not know what is 
best, but when this is so he simply refers 
the patient to a specialist or investigates 
through the proper channels. 

However, responsibility for failure 
should not always be charged to the doc- 
tor. The blame often enough falls upon 
the patient himself. 

Some of these twenty thousand con- 
sumptives, after a superficial examination, 
come of their own motion to the South- 
west. Others have had no examination at 
all; they do not know that they have tu- 
berculosis; they wish only to escape the 
northern winter. Others again who, hav- 
ing sought advice, listened to it and paid 
for it, but did not heed it; they prefer to 
be their own masters. They choose their 
own place of abode, their own way of lv- 
ing, and refuse to exercise the most rudi- 
mentary precautions. 

The fear of the doctor’s fee deters many 
after arrival from taking any medical ad- 
vice at all. They have paid out enough 
money for drugs and doctors at home. 
Here, buoyed by the realization that they 
have at last reached their chosen climate, 
they rest content and wait to sce what will 
happen. 

The lunger should pray to be delivered 
from his friends. Friends are often inju- 
dicious in their counsel, for in their efforts 
at helpfulness they tell of some death that 
may have occurred in one place or of a 
rapid recovery due to favorable conditions 
in another place, and the sick person be- 
comes restless. If the friend is also a 
lunger, the restlessness is contagious, and 
both suffer. 

These become the peripatetics of the 
great Southwest. They arrive, say at 
Santa Fé, and by care, by patience or by 
luck they grow better; but the care soon 
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becomes neglect, the patience impatience, 
and, if the luck fails, they move on to 
some other place. They do not know why ; 
they have no rule to guide them; they act — 
on some friendly hint, and are almost sure 
to lose by the change. They are unhappy 
and discontented, and they communicate 
their unhappiness and their discontent to 
all who come near them. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, from one town 
to another, from one doctor to another (if 
at last they are sane enough to consult a 
doctor), doing nothing, accomplishing 
nothing, and in the end dying, worn out 
by the disease, by irregularity of habit, by 
homesickness. Some go home, not cured, 
not even improved, and complain that 
after all they might better have stayed at 
home, because, as they say, “climate” has 
not benefited them. 

This class may be seen in any city of 
the Southwest, all the year through, but 
especially from late fall to early spring. 
They sit in the parks, they lounge on the 
porch or gallery or veranda, they crowd 
the streets, and they offer a sad object- 
lesson concerning the crime of ignorance. 

As far as I could see, the stranger is, as 
a rule, but poorly informed as to what he 
will find when he arrives at his destination. 
And yet the two immediately impcrtant 
questions confronting him are the place 
and cost of living. A third problem which 
he may be obliged to face later is that of 
temporary or permanent employment. 

At first he goes to a hotel. There are 
plenty in each town, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, but he will not stay long, because 
he is not wanted, and because hotel life 
offers but small comfort to the stranger. 
There are innumerable lodging-houses, 
some strects being given over to them en- 
tirely. Many are comfortable, even home- 
like; others are flimsy barracks, cheerless 
and unclean. Years ago signs offering 
refuge to the sick were everywhere; to- 
day “Health-seekers not accepted” is not 
infrequently seen. 

The cost of living varies slightly ac- 
cording to the city, the location and the 
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demand. Without too great detail, it may 
be stated that the best hotels offer, on the 
American plan, accommodation at from 
two to five dollars a day. Cheaper hotels 
can be found. Boarding-houses offer 
rooms with meals at ten dollars a week, or 
at certain offshoots from sanatoria, kept 
by Catholic sisters, excellent rooms with 
board may be secured for fifteen dollars a 
week. Rooms alone can be found as low as 
three dollars a week, and board at the 
same price is readily obtainable. If neces- 
sity demands, one might exist on even a 
smaller sum. One the other hand, with a 
pocketful of money, one can spend as 
much as one pleases. 

In most of the cities there are sanitary 
rules concerning disinfection and anti- 
sepsis in hotels and lodging-houses, but 
they are not generally obeyed. One may 
not always know whether his bed of to- 
night was the bier of a wanderer the night 
before. Under present conditions it is im- 
possible to enforce the laws ; the local gov- 
ernment would be obliged to assume con- 
trol, which would mean an increase of 
taxes, and naturally taxpayers resent this, 
because they receive no advantage except 
protection against a menace for which 
they are not responsible. The same prin- 
ciple holds true in respect to the spitting 
evil. Of course, it is prohibited, and effort 
is made to prevent it, but practically it is 
ignored. Some of the natives (Mexicans 
and Indians), so I learn, have lately be- 
come tuberculous, infected, doubtless, 
from dust or from clothing sent them to 
be washed. The disease was not known 
among the native stock ten years ago. 

There is very little social or other diver- 
sion offered the invalid. Of course, there 
is an occasional theater ; but late hours are 
not always best for him. There are clubs 
and dances, which, in most cases, because 
they exhaust vitality, should be avoided. 
The saloons and gambling-houses are open 
day and night, and it is an unhappy fact 
that many of their habitues are from the 
ranks of the health-seekers, who find in 
such pleasures the surest way to make the 
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time pass quickly. But the excitement 
from drink and gambling does not aid the 
speedy cure by climate. 

If the health-seeker comes in the first 
stage, he may not wish or need to earn a 
living, in which case life is simple enough 
and can be reasonably well enjoyed; or he 
may have to seek employment. In the lat- 
ter case he will find the conditions often 
unfavorable. It must be remembered that 
in one sense this is no longer a new coun- 
try. To be sure, there are vast tracts of 
land as yet unoccupied, but they are not 
available for small farms or gardens until 
the irrigation plans, now under considera- 
tion, are further advanced. Although 
there is great railroad expansion and com- 
mercial aetivity, the minor positions of 
life are well filled. A day laborer can not 
always secure work at once; the small 
trades and occupations are well filled by 
relatively healthy immigrants. The coun- 
try wants capital, not laborers. 

Not many of the health-seekers, how- 
ever, come with money. Most of then— 
those who are not too weak—hope to cke 
out the fund of cash by work of some 
kind. One with a profession may secure 
clients, but he will find competition as keen 
here as elsewhere. Those in occupations. 
higher than the skilled mechanic often 
suffer cruelly from disappointment. Take 
for example the position as teacher in the 
public schools. Many a young woman has 
been sent here by her family physician, 
hoping to secure a position for the winter 
months, but she finds that the boards of 
health require a rigid physical examina- 
tion, in which the least trace of tubercular 
infection is an absolute bar to appoint- 
ment. Other positions are under the same 
restrictions. It is not all sunshine in the 
great Southwest! 

It can not be too frequently repeated 
that the advice to live on a ranch is in the 
majority of cases the rankest nonsense. 
In the first place, there are very few 
ranches on which work can possibly be se- 
cured. Part of the Southwest is cattle 
country, employing relatively few hands ; 
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a great part is unsettled, but in the wa- 
tered regions, or those contiguous to the 
irrigation plants, there will be in the near 
future large fruit-bearing areas, in which 
labor will be in demand. Yet, looked at in 
the most hopeful way, country life here is 
hard, lonely, unstimulating, and many a 
man has ridden back to the towns, prefer- 
ring to die quickly while he can enjoy the 
remaining hours rather than to add to the 
number of his days in solitude. 

But I have torn down enough. I wish 
now to show how cures have been effected, 
what are the best present means to health, 
and what improvements may yet be intro- 
duced to accomplish still better results. 

The cities are alive, ambitious, western. 
Many of the inhabitants came here years 
ago and developed the country. 

“But all these active business men 
here,” I asked, “fare seemingly in robust 
health. What brought them down?” “Oh, 
they had a touch of consumption. Nearly 
eighty per cent. of our best citizens came 
here because they could not live up North 
or East, but they came early—they 
weren’t lungers. Look at them now! It’s 
a glorious climate, I tell you, but it’s got 
to be treated right. About ninety per cent. 
come too late nowadays. They’re sick. 
We wish they wouldn’t come; the coun- 
try’s getting tired of them. I believe that 
half these bad ones could be cured if they 
would come early enough. What we want 
are active, able-bodied men, with money. 
There aren’t any jobs left. Have you 
seen the government hospitals?” 

I had not, so I investigated what the 
United States is doing. At Fort Stanton, 
north of El] Paso, in New Mexico, at an 
altitude of 6,150 feet, is maintained a 
national sanatorium for the tuberculous 
sick in the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service. At Fort Bayard, near Sil- 
ver City, there is a similar hospital for 
soldiers from the army. Here everything 
is done that modern science can suggest 
for the relief and cure of consumption, but 
even here the cry is that ninety per cent. 
come too late. 
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Statistics indicate something, but it is 
impossible outside these hospitals to ob- 
tain them in such accurate form that they 
show the results of treatment by climate 
alone. At Fort Stanton and Fort Bayard, 
however, records are accurately kept and 
are trustworthy. 

Roughly speaking, of those coming in 
the first stage, about eighty per cent. re-- 
cover or are so improved that they can 
take up active labor. In the second and 
third-stage cases only five and six-tenths 
per cent. recover; fifty-four per cent. are 
discharged improved, while thirty-three 
per cent. die. 

Not all of these registered as improved 
maintain their standing. Some drift home- 
ward, others overwork or fall into bad 
habits, not a few report later to the pen- 
sion officers and are found, after careful 
examination, to be still infected. 

Yet in these two sanatoria every device 
for the treatment of tuberculosis is se- 
cured and carefully applied. Antisepsis to 
prevent infection and reinfection is de- 
manded. Food. and exercise is judiciously 
estimated. Pure fresh air is continuously 
supplied to the patients, and there is con- 
stant and intelligent medical attendance 
and supervision. If preferred, and those 
in charge think best, tent life is allowed, 
but tent life here carries no hardship with 
it and is really a pleasure. 

“Can I enter the sanatorium?” I asked. 

“No,” was the answer. “Only govern- 
ment employés are admitted. But the Fra- 
ternal Sanatorium at Las Vegas may soon 
be in operation, with hundreds of beds. It 
is to be conducted on the government plan, 
but for the benefit of all Masonic and kin- 
dred organizations. Have you tried life in 
a tent city?” 

Scattered on many an unshaded hillside 
throughout the country are collections of 
tents: built for the purpose of housing 
consumptives, both summer and winter ; or 
lying up a canyon may be seen one or 
more tents of simpler construction, the 
private home.of some person who, alone 
or with his family, has adopted the out- 
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of-door existence. There is no doubt about 
the healthfulness of this life, or about the 
good it is accomplishing. The expense in 
a “tent city” is about ten dollars a week. 
There is absolutely pure air, and a com- 
munity of interest which encourages and 
demands disinfection, antisepsis, simple 
food and moderate activitics. But here the 
advantages cease. The daily routine is 
dreary ; there is little or nothing to do or 
to amuse. But the great lack is control, 
and control is the key to the whole prob- 
lem. There is no medical supervision at 
all, unless the individual wishes to employ 
a physician from some neighborhood town. 
But this costs money! There is no control 
of the patient’s habits. No release from 
responsibility to one’s self, from the hap- 
hazard guidance of one’s whims, no way 
to cast the burden of “what shall I do” 
upon stronger and more experienced shoul- 
ders. I may dance till midnight even if I 
cough till daybreak ; no one has authority 
to say me nay. 

Even this unsystematized, uncontrolled 
refuge is better than the town boarding- 
house. The proportion of improvements 
and recoveries is higher, and would be 
higher still were it not that many tent res- 
idents, lacking diversion, become gloomy 
and depressed, and so move on before any 
permanent improvement is effected. 

If you go to the great Southwest, go 
early, go in time; and when once there, 
put yourself absolutely under the direc- 
tion and control of a local physician. 
There is not a city in this whole area in 
which there is not one or more skilful, 
trained physicians, many of them of long 
residence. They know the climate thor- 
oughly, they understand tuberculosis from 
the climatic as well as from the diagnostic 
side. There is not one of them that has not 
had all kinds of experience with all kinds 
of tuberculous patients—such that he can 
put to the blush with his knowledge the 
hospital or text-book knowledge of the 
schools North and East. He has practical 
ideas of treatment; he appreciates the re- 
lation of the climate of the great South- 
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west to tuberculosis, and he knows what 
constitutes a cure. His control will be 
your salvation. 

In all of the cities there are general hos- 
pitals for medical and surgical cases, all 
of which accept tuberculous patients, but 
special quarters or wards for this class are 


‘not the rule. Moreover, the consumptive, 


unless he be in the last stages, does not 
need a hospital; he needs a home. 

This home he can not find in the great 
Southwest. There are, to be sure, a few 
sanatoria conducted by Roman Catholic 
sisters, where all the comforts are obtain- 
able, where delicacy of food, attention and 
service is within the reach of any one who 
is willing to pay the moderate charge of 
fifteen dollars a week. These offer at the 
present day the best refuge for the invalid 
who desires to escape the dreary dullness 
of the hotel, the boarding-house or the 
camp. But they are not controlled by, nor 
are the guests under the influence of, the 
scientific physician. A guest who wishes a 
physician must personally obtain and pay 
for his services. 

What the Southwest needs in every lo- 
cality suitable for the climatic cure of 
tuberculosis is a modern sanatorium, built, 
equipped, maintained and controlled on 
the model of many already in full activity 
in Europe and the Northeast. 

In imagination I can see such a sana- 
torium now, lying on the edge of the 
town, close to the hills, with a broad view 
in every direction. Artistic in its con- 
struction, simple in pattern, preserving 
the essentials of a hospital, yet concealing 
its purpose by taste and care. The at- 
tendants, gentle women, not necessarily 
trained nurses with stiff cap and gown, 
talking too much the shop of the ward. A 
corps of resident physicians in control, 
regular in their attendance, systematic in 
their work, and of course thoroughly sci- 
entific, having at their disposal the equip- 
ment for laboratory and hygienic exam- 
inations. Their services not only part of 
the plan, but an integral part of the sum 
charged for residence. They supervise 
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the daily life of the patient, relieving him 
from responsibility and care, saying when 
he shall walk or be still, ride or drive, ex- 
ercise or rest. There are many diversions 
and amusements, so that the patient is 
kept cheerful without effort ; while the pa- 
tient, on his part, co-operates with the 


plan and yields himself to the spirit of the 


institution. 

This is not a dream. It is common 
sense. It is already in practice in Europe, 
in the East and North. But not for the 
public in the Southwest, where the climate 
will win half the battle. Such a resort may 
be founded by philanthropy, but it can be 
made commercially profitable. Stockhold- 
ers can depend upon their per cent. if it is 
conducted in a business way. Hither can 
come all classes, and they will come if the 
opportunity is offered, not only the rich, 
who can command almost anything by 
money, but the poor also, whose modest 
demands should be satisfied. The govern- 
ment provides such an institution for its 
servants, and private enterprise should 
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provide for the general public. As a mere 
matter of investment, money can not be 
put to better use than in helping climate 
to relieve and cure tuberculosis. 

The problem of consumption in its re- 
lation to climate may be epitomized thus: 

Tuberculosis is accountable for one 
death out of every eight. 

Seventy per cent. of these could be 
saved if taken in time. 

In the government hospitals, where the 
patients are under control, seventy to 
eighty per cent. of first-stage cases im- 
prove or recover, and fifty-five per cent. of 
cases in all stages improve or recover. 

Outside of these hospitals ninety per 
cent. come to the Southwest too late, and 
sixty per cent. of these die. 

The last word is a plea for greater care 
and closer study on the part of the north- 
ern and eastern physician; for better san- 
itary regulations and habitations in the 
Southwest; and, finally, for experienced 
control of the patient when once he has 
sought the aid of climate. 
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MRS. LOUGHEED’S CALL 


By Helen A. Saxon 


HAD the honor of a call from Mrs. 

Lougheed last week. Socially she is one 

of our representative ladies, and her 
claims to distinction are varied and unim- 
peachable. Her uncle is a Bishop, and her 
calling list most exclusive. She has an ac- 
cent that never forsakes her, and a man- 
ner that can convey the finest gradations 
of feeling, from a chilly so-far-and-no- 
fartherness to a restrained warmth calcu- 
lated to put the flattered recipient into ex- 
cellent humor with himself. She has the 
highest art of dressing, too—so unosten- 
tatiously that you know at once she must 
be somebody. Her husband pursues the 
narrow way of the Art Critic, and, feeling 
the sacredness of his calling, keeps him- 
self for the most part unspotted from the 
throng. His English is faultless and he 
rarely permits himself a smile. You feel 
the seriousness of life in his presence more 
than in your clergyman’s, particularly of 
cultured life, and you go home with fresh 
resolve. It is really quite an esthetic treat 
to see him on the platform, his voice and 
gestures and bearing are so full of con- 
scious grace and artistically modulated 
ardor. It seems almost a pity that nature 
has denied him a train; he would have 

-maged it so beautifully and found it 
.. « Support. Some people think his 
talents wasted in our small city, snd I 
shouldn’t wonder if he rather agree . with 
. them. He is the product of an older, more 
homogeneous society, accidentally lodged 
in our heterogeneous one—at least I fancy 
that is the way he feels about it ; certainly 
it is the way he looks about it. His 
mother, when she came to this country, 
failing to transplant the many-genera- 
tioned traditions she brought with her, to 
a soil ready for quicker growths, made him 
her involuntary protest. She grounded 


.and one of much educational value. 


him thoroughly in esthetics and art; in 
the sacred character of family inheritance, 
and the duties and responsibilities it in- 
volves, chief of which is to come out and be 
separate. I often think what a comfort 
he must be to her now—so polished, so 
poised, so refined! But indeed, how could 
a man be less than perfect under the in- 
spiration of an adoring mother and wife? 
—for Mrs. Lougheed, the younger, is 
eminently fitted in her own right for the 
high position it has pleased Heaven to be- 
stow upon her—besides the Bishop. 

So when she came to see me.I naturally 
felt it to be considerable of an occasion, 
Un- 
fortunately, I hadn’t been expecting any 
one (although it was my “day” ) because a 
good-sized blizzard was in course of pro- 
gression outside; and feeling secure in its 
protection, I hadn’t given those intangible 
finishing touches to the appointments of 
the drawing-room and my own toilet which 
are necessary to make our social calling 
and election sure. Moreover, the bones of 
Sunday’s turkey were “on” in the course 
of transition into soup, and Nora had nat- 
urally left the kitchen door open so that 
the odors—in which onion predominated— 
ascended the back stairs, and were being 
gently wafted down the front ones and 
into the parlor when I went in to greet 
my highly specialized guest. I airily 
ignored this, of course, as well as the ab- 
sence of tea, and searched my mind for 
something that would stand me in good 
stead, and be appropriate to the occasion. 

As luck would have it we fell upon 
woman’s sphere. I don’t know why it is 
I always have such a guilty feeling when 
this topic is introduced. My private life 
is blameless so far as I know. I invariably 
and conscientiously do my mending on 
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Saturdays, and encase the family furs and 
other destructibles in bags—labeled bags 
—before our departure in the spring. I 
explore the cellar periodically, and I don’t 
know a thing about politics or the new 
Hudson Bay dispute. I never read a new 
book, though I do talk. about them some- 
times, of course. Yet, when Mrs. Loug- 
heed fixed me with her gentle but observ- 
ing eye and said with just the least bit 
of a question mark, “Home, of course, is 
the only proper place for women,” I dis- 
tinctly quailed. I knew what was expected 
of me. Casting about for some way of de- 
liverance, my eye fell upon my palms, and 
I suddenly realized to my further confu- 
sion, that I hadn’t washed them since last 
sweeping day—a thing I never forget to 
do! Still further humbled, I selected my 
dullest weapon, since weapon of some kind 
I saw to be inevitable, and said as sweetly 
as I could: 

“But there are so many women, un- 
fortunately, whose lines haven’t fallen to 
them in the pleasant places yours and 
mine have—who never knew the happiness 
of being in their own homes.” 

“Ah, yes, poor things! said Mrs. 
Lougheed quite affably. “But it is a pity 
when a woman thinks herself called upon 
to take up anything to do—any real work, 
you know, outside the home—she always 
loses something of her femininity; don’t 
you think?” 

“I suppose so,” I faltered miserably. I 
knew I was expected to have “views,” and 
to support them. Not to do so would be 
to make myself fatally uninteresting; to 
do so, would be ruinous to my chances for 
a place in Mrs. Lougheed’s esteem. Of 
course, I could recant on the spot and be 
converted to her opinion, but I had con- 
scientious scruples against attempting 
this, because I really had nothing to re- 
cant. But something had to be said, so 
I plunged desperately in. 

“One doesn’t like to think that our 
femininity is of so superficial a quality 
that it can be rubbed off merely by ac- 
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quaintance with the world. Surely those 
who lose it so easily must have lacked the 
genuine sort to begin with.” 

I knew this wasn’t right, and my opin- 
ion was supported by a sort of perplexcd 
coldness beginning to dawn on Mrs. Loug- 
heed’s expressive countenance, so I began 
again, lowering my voice to a more con- 
fidential key. 

“I have sometimes wondered what a 
woman should do who found herself pos- 
sessed of some power or capacity really 
valuable to the world—some great artistic 
gift or intellectual insight; for nature is 
unfortunately so impartial, you know ; she 
is just as apt to bestow her gifts upon a 
woman as upon a man. If there were no 
home ties to settle the question in such a 
case there would still be the injurious ef- 
fect of the example upon other women, 
wouldn’t there? Rosa Bonheur, for in- 
stance, and Florence Nightingale, and— 
and Madame Curie.” 

Of course, I knew this was all wrong, 
too, but I saw with relief that Mrs. Loug- 
heed only looked a little vague. 

“Oh, I suppose there are exceptions,” 
she said dubiously. “When a thing is suit- 
able it is different. There are the refined 
arts—music and literature—that women 
can pursue if they have leisure.” 

“But even then!” I exclaimed with a 
secret joy. ‘How often even in these arts 
must we deplore the loss of that delicacy 
which is woman’s chief charm—Careno, 
for example, and Nordica, who has just 
been divorced, you know, and what a dis- 
astrous effect the pursuit of literature had 
upon the character of poor George Eliot.” 

Mrs. Lougheed looked vaguer still, and 
began feeling around in her mind for the 
thread of the argument which had some- 
how slipped out of her grasp. Failing to 
recover it, she ignored the point at issue, 
and—true to type—brought forth an- 
other, detached, but which had evidently 
done much faithful service aforetime. 

‘Besides it is such a mistake from an 
economic standpoint for women to com- 
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pete with men as wage-earners. It is only 
taking the bread out of the mouths of 
other women and little children.” 

“But I suppose those who don’t see it as 
we do, dear Mrs. Lougheed,” I said, with 
a delicious little emphasis on the “we”, 
“and especially those who fail to look at 
it in a large, impersonal way, might say 
that the first duty of these women was to 
fill their own mouths. Many of them may 
not only have no one to earn for them, but 
have others depending on what they can 
earn.” 

“The men would have higher wages 
then, and there would be no need of women 
going out,” continued Mrs. Lougheed, 
who liked to feel the whole weight of the 
argument under her feet. 

“Yes, if only it would be equally dis- 
tributed,” I said. “If we could only per- 
suade the men who earn to share with 
those who don’t, how it would simplify 
things ; and if only we could persuade the 
manufacturers not to employ women at 
all! They are really to blame, you know, 
too, and they keep advertising for more 
all the time. Don’t you think we could 
get the National Council to take it up?” 

Mrs. Lougheed began fastening up her 
furs. I rose with her, still preserving my 
deferential attitude. 

“The home is woman’s natural and 
divinely-appointed sphere,” she said, con- 
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clusively, and with a shade of injury in 
her tone, which I thought unjustifiable, 
considering that we were on the same side 
of the argument. “There are women who 
work just because they like to and want to. 
They don’t know how unattractive they 
make themselves or they would not do it. 
Men do not like the kind of women who 
ignore the home.” 

“They may not have been so happy in 
it as you and I, and so we can well afford 
to spare a little pity for them,” I said 
again, in my winningest way. 

“Ah, yes, poor things!” replied Mrs. 
Lougheed, giving me the parting hand. 

I washed the palms after she had gone, 
and reflected. I felt in very good spirits. 
Of course, I knew it was really Mr. Loug- 
heed I had been arguing with, and I felt 
avenged for more than one bad quarter of 
an hour he had given me, when he had 
called for, and I had unwittingly respond- 
ed with, my utmost vacuity of mind. I 
used to wonder why I was so preternatur- 
ally idealess with him, but I saw now that 
I had been simply conforming to his 
standard of the feminine mind. But at 
last I was avenged. The attenuated spec- 
tacle that some men present when seen 
through their wives’ mental atmosphere is 
ample compensation for all the bad quar- 
ters of an hour they themselves are able to 
inflict. 
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PART II. 


was some days later—a summer aft- 
[ere The setting sun was bright- 
ening the western sky, and Susan, with 
her bonnet on and her sun-shade leaning 
beside her, sat on Mrs. Lathrop’s porch 
‘and discoursed in a fashion that partook 
alternately of the lively and of the de- 
jected. Mrs. Lathrop rocked calmly and 
listened yet more so. 

“Things is goin’ worse and worse,” 
said the caller, “I’ve had to bring myself 
down to doin’? my own weedin’, so as to 
save that ten cents a week I give Augus- 
tus, and Lord knows I’d gladly put up 
anything for anybody, but everybody in 
this town puts up themselves. I don’t 
know how I will get along if suthin’ don’t 
turn up, and I can’t see what can turn up 
with every one head over ears deep in 
the weddin’s and young Doctor Brown 
settin’ the whole town mad over the crick. 
That’s a very strange thing about the 
crick, Mrs. Lathrop, and it seems to be 


pretty generally admitted now that inside’ 


or out the crick’s good for most anything 
in anybody, but this new idea as it’s a 
sure cure for asthma is just doin’ folks 
up alive. Young Doctor Brown says he’s 
been investigatin’ under his own micro- 
scope, and he says there ain’t a doubt but 
the crick polliwogs can eat up the asthma 
polliwogs as fast as you can shake ’em 
together in a bottle. He’s goin’ to Mead- 
ville and shake ’em up for old Doctor Car- 
ter, and then he’s goin’ to send to the city 


for a pint of typhoid fever and a half- 
pint of diphtheria and let ’em loose on 
that. Mr. Kimball asked him if he was 
positive which side was doin’ the swallow- 
in’ and if he had the crick ones wear a 
band on their left arms when they went 
into battle, but young Doctor Brown ex- 
plained as there couldn’t be no mistake, 
for asthma has got four claws in its tail 
and the crick has horns all over. Mrs. 
Macy says, under them circumstances she 
shall make her tea with boiled rain-water 
hereafter, and she says she ain’t sure as 
she’s got faith enough left in the crick to 
even scrub with it.” 

“If I”—-said Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Gran’ma Mullins is a good deal up- 
set,” said Susan, “she don’t like the no- 
tion of young Doctor Brown’s bringin’ 
so much typhoid and diphtheria into town 
just as Hiram’s goin’ to get married. 
She says she’s got enough to worry over 
about Hiram without that. She says she’s 
feelin’ worse over him every day. She 
can’t talk about it without chokin’. She 
says she’s got his rattle and his first sock 
pinned up by the clock, so every time she 
looks up at the time she can see ’em an’ 
cry again. She says it ain’t in reason 
as Lucy’ll ever understand Hiram. She 
says Hiram’s a very singular disposition, 
but if you always ask him to do what you 
don’t want done and to never do what’s 
got to be done right off he’s one of the 
handiest men around the house as she 
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ever see. She says he eats a lot of sugar 
and you mustn’t notice it, ’cause he always 
says he never does, and he most never goes 
to church, but you mustn’t tell him so, 
*cause he says he goes regular, and she 
says as he likes to keep molasses candy in 
- his pockets and under his pillow, and 
heaven knows, likin’ molasses candy ain’t 
no crime, and yet 
she’s almost sure 
Lucy’s goin’ to 
make his life mis- 
erable over it. 
She says her cup 
was full enough 
without no pint 
of diphtheria 
added, and I d’n 
know as I ever see 
any one more 
downhearted. 
Mrs. Macy and — 
me stayed and 
shook our heads 
with her for a 
while an’ then we 
went on to Mrs. 
Allen’ to look at 
Polly’ weddin’ 
things. Every 
one in town is 
goin’ to look at 
Polly’ weddin’ 
things, an’ you’d 
really suppose as 
the deacon was 
any one in the 
world but the 
deacon to see how 
they’ve fixed Polly up to marryhim. Four 
of everythin’ and six o’ some. Only not a 
apron in the whole,—the deacon wouldn’t 
have it. He said right out as he wa’n’t mar- 
ryin’ Polly to work her to skin and bone, and 
he knows how he wants his house kept an’ his 
cookin’ done, so he’ll just keep on keepin’ 
and cookin’ as usual. He’s fixed up a good 
deal; the canary bird’s got a brass hook 
after all these years o’ wooden-peggin’, 
and he’s bought one o’ them new style 
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door-mats made out 0” wire with ‘Welcome 
P. W.’ let into it in green marbles. ‘P. 
W.’ stands for ‘Polly White,’ and Mr. 
Kimball told Mrs. Macy they had a aw- 
ful time over sticking the marbles in and 
a awful time getting the letters to suit. 
The deacon was for ‘P. W.’ all along and 
Polly was for the deacon, but Mrs. Allen 
was for Polly’s 
name, because 
Polly ain’t mar- 
ried yet and they 
got P. A. stuck 
in afore any one * 
knowed how it’d 
look, and then 
they tried to 
patch it up with 
a ‘W’ added and 
that looked like 
it was a new way 
to say to be sure 
and wipe your 
feet. Mr. Kim- 
ball told Mrs. 
Macy he nigh to 
died laughing, 
and he didn’t 
mind how he 
broke his nails 
pickin’ marbles 
in and out when 
he could have so 
much fun. So 
they settled for 
“P.W.,’ and Mrs. 
Macy’smore than 
a little bitter over 
it all, for she says 
the deacon’ll soon come to his senses and 
then it’ll be too late to get that ‘P. W.’ 
off of his door-mat again. But the deacon 
ain’t carin’. He’s friskin’ around like a 
colt, an’ they say he’s got two new suits 
of clothes and a new hat for the goin’ 
away. He was always that way though 
—I recolleck Mr. Kimball’s sayin’ when 
Mrs. White died that the deacon had been 
dyein’ his hair and bein’ patient for over 
fifteen years. 
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‘‘Well—about them weddin’ things of 
Polly’s!—Mrs. Allen took me upstairs 
and I saw ’em all. The weddin’ veil is 
looped along the lamberquin with a glove 
pinned to each curtain, the dress hangs 
on a frame between against the window 
shade, and the under things is folded on 
a table at one side with the stockin’s tied 
together in a true-lovers’ knot. I must 
say they’ve done it all real tasty, with the 
deacon’s picture in the middle leanin’ up 
against her shoes. It’s a open question 
about the shoes still, ’cause if Polly wears 
any shoes a-tall it only makes her that 
much more higher than the deacon, but 
Mrs. Allen says, seein’ as it’s as it is, she 
hopes Polly’ll only think o’ how the 
higher her heels is the more room it’ll 
give her train to spread. It’s a very 
handsome train and they’ve measured so’s 
it’ll make the next set o’ parlor curtains 
at the Whites’. 

“I declare, Mrs. Lathrop, I can’t tell 
you how all these weddin’s and talkin’s 
do blue me up. To see every one spend- 
in’ money an’ me without any even to 
save. Mr. Dill asked me yesterday if I 
didn’t want to take Gran’ma Mullins to 
board for the honeymoon, an’ I suppose 
I could maybe do it, but oh my! I can’t 
say as I take to that idea much. I’m fond 
o’ Gran’ma Mullins, but these days Hiram 
is nothin’ but a bottomless pit when she 
gets at him, and a honeymoon is a long 
time to hear one person talk about one 
person. I can’t say as I ever had any- 
thin’ again Hiram except that time ’t he 
didn’t catch Jathrop to lynch him, but 
all the same I ain’t over fond o’ any one 
as goes around with their mouth half- 
open the year through. Mr. Kimball 
said once as Hiram Mullins was the best 
design for a penny bank as he ever saw, 
an’ Polly Allen says she’s more’n sorry 
for Lucy, ’cause no matter how hard Lucy 
was to try, Polly says it stands to reason 
as she couldn’t get more’n half a kiss at 
once. Mrs. Allen giggled, and we all did, 
too, because the deacon carries his mouth 
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so tight-shut that it’s a question if Polly 
ever gets a kiss a-tall. 

“Mrs. Brown says Doctor Brown is 
gettin’ surer an’ surer about the crick. 
He’s been paintin’ the cat with asthma 
and then washin’ him in crick water, an’ 
Mrs. Brown says he wa’n’t dead up to the 
time he run away anyhow.” 

“That big—” queried Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Yes, with the yellow eyes. He’s been 
gone a week, but they don’t care. Mrs. 
Brown says that cat was so everlastin’ly 
around that he made her feel like she was 
married again, and she was glad to have 
him light out. She says he was so like a 
man it was awful,—wantin’ to sit by the 
fire an’ think till you was dyin’ to empty 
the tea-kettle over his head, and forever 
placidly yawnin’ when you was turned a 
hundred ends at once. Mrs. Brown says 
Amelia’s goin’ to give a wash-cloth 
shower for Polly and Lucy day after to- 
morrow. She says young Doctor Brown 
says if he comes out on top about that 
crick-cure for asthma Amelia can do any- 
thing she pleases. He says this town’ll be 
a real cure then, and we’ll see no end of 
money flow into us,—she says he says we 
can all take boarders at fancy prices and 
serve ’em to the crick at a penny a glass. 
I don’t know but what I might take a few 
quiet boarders myself that way. They’d 
be quiet because they couldn’t be lively 
and the asthma’d choke ’em to where they 
couldn’t eat much.” 

“I—” said Mrs. Lathrop. 

“I could have ’Liza Em’ly to help me, 
I presume. I could advertise and when 
they answered I could go in town and look 
at them and take my pick. I’d want to 
be sure as they were quiet, and I’d want to 
be sure as they were sick—I wouldn’t 
take no chances at havin’ one o’ these 
merry-go-round summer families land on 
me, I know. Like as not there’d be a boy, 
and you know yourself, Mrs. Lathrop, 
that while a boy may perhaps accidentally 
happen to be a comfort he’s very much 
more likely just to be a boy.” 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Lathrop—“I—” 

“Yes, o’ course,” said Susan, “and look 
where he come out! If Jathrop had been 
a girl how different everything would 


have been for him—not to speak o’ the’ 


rest of us. You can’t deny that, Mrs. 
Lathrop, an’ you can’t deny either as 
Jathrop would have 
been better off him- 
self if he’d been any 
other thing as God 
ever made.” 

“He—” said the 
mother. 

“You thoughtso,” 
said Susan, “but no- 
body else ever did. 
Mothers is always 
mothers and the best 
will in the world 
don’t seem able to 
help ’em out o’ the 
scrape. There’s 
Gran’ma Mullins just 
cryin’ her eyes out 
these days over Hi- 
ram, and you’d think 
Lucy was a sea-ser- 
pent and Hiram was 
chained to a rock to 
hear her goon. She 
says she’s raised Hi- 
ram so careful to be 
a comfort to her all 
these years and she 
says he promised her 
when he was only two 
and a half years old 
that he’d never smoke 
nordrink norgetmar- 
ried. She says she’s 
trusted him all his 
life an’ this is the first time as he ever 
broke his word to her. She says all his 
little ways is just so sweet, but she feels 
sure Lucy won’t never let him dip his 
bread in the platter-gravy and Hiram’s 
so awful fond of platter-gravy. She says 
he likes to have the potato-smasher and 
pound the meat to make more juice come 
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out, and she says it’s been nothin’ but a 
joy to her always to let him, ’cause his 
father died when he wa’n’t but eleven 
months old. But she says she just knows 
Lucy’ll be death on Hiram’s potato- 
smasher, and she says she most feels as if 
Lucy was goin’ to be death on Hiram, too. 
She says she can’t 
look at Hiram these 
days without chokin’ 
over thinkin’ how 
Lucy’s goin’ to look 
at him inside o’ three 
months. She says Hi- 
ram’s a very tender 
nature. He can’t be 
hurried awake morn- 
in’s, and if he wakes 
up in the night he 
has to have ginger- 
bread and whistle 
| till he drops off to 
- sleep again. She says 
no one as really loved 
Hiram would mind 
such little trifles as 
that, but she says she 
has her doubts as to 
Lucy’s really lovin’ 
Hiram, and even if 
she does really love 
him now, she says it 
ain’t no reason as 
she’ll keep on lovin’ 
him long. She says 
time alone’ll tell what 
the end’ll be, and 
she only hopes and 
prays that whatever 
Lucy does or doesn’t 
do, that she’ll never 
forget as she was well 
and richly warned beforehand, for she 
says she went herself in streamin’ tears 
and begged her not to marry Hiram, an’ 
she’s kept straight on till now she’s almost 
done it.” 
Susan ceased speaking and took up her 
parasol. 
“Are—” remonstrated Mrs. Lathrop. 
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“TI must,” said her neighbor, “I’m hun- 
gry and I want time to beat up some soda- 
biscuit. It’s no use you’re askin’ me to 
stay to supper because my heart is set on 
soda-biscuit and I like my own better 
than any one could ever like yours. I 
don’t say that unkindly, Mrs. Lathrop, 
for I ain’t got a unkind thing about me, 
and I couldn’t lay anything up against 
you even if I wanted to. Even when I 
get all at outs with you over your rockin’ 
I never lay it up against you—we’ve been 
friends too many years. If you can be 
happy rockin’ through life till some fine 
day you rock over backward into your 
coffin, all I can say is that it won’t be my 
funeral, an’ bein’ as it will be yours, I 
shall be too busy that day to fuss over 
ifs and ands. I’m keepin’ the board and 
saw-horses as father had for you, and the 
black bow from his door-bell, too, and 
after you’re done with them I’m intendin’ 
to give them to the first needy and de- 
servin’ person as comes along in need of 
%em.” 

Susan started down the steps. 

“But—” protested Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Probably not,” said her friend, “but 
you never can tell. Anyhow I’m goin’ 
now. You don’t appear to consider how 
valuable my time is, Mrs. Lathrop, but 
that’s another thing as I don’t lay up 
against you.” 

8 * * * * * 

For the next week Miss Clegg’s finan- 

cial difficulties rubbed on in much the 


same way. So did the wedding prepara- _ 


tions of Polly Allen and Lucy Dill. 
Debts and dates are two things which are 
famous for movement, and in between her 
periods of repose in her own house and of 
activity about town Susan seized every 
chance possible to impart the impending 
state of every one’s affairs to her neigh- 
bor. 

“The blacksmith was up again last 
night,” she said one sunny morning, when 
the need of hanging out her wash had 
brought her and Mrs. Lathrop within 
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conversational distance, “he wants to 
have his rent a little lowered so as he can 
bric-a-brac the side of the crick himself. 
He says there’s stones enough to do it, 


‘only he must hire a man to help him. I 


told him I’d consider it, and goin’ out in 
the dark he fell over the scraper. I de- 
clare I got a damage-suit chill right down 
my spine and I run out with a candle, and, 
thank heaven, he hadn’t broke nothin’ but 
the scraper. I’ve been wonderin’ if it 
would pay to sue him for that, but I don’t 
believe I will, because folks has been fall- 
in’ over it ever since father nailed it to 
the front o’ the step so’s to let his pet 
weasel go back ’n’ forth at the side. The 
weasel’s been dead for ages, but the 
scraper’s never changed. I wish I could 
remember that weasel. Father loved him 
and mother hated him,—she said she was 
always findin’ him asleep in her shoes 
and sleeves. I was speakin’ about it to 
Gran’ma Mullins to-day an’ she said she 
remembered comin’ to tea at mother’s 
once and their findin’ the weasel in the 
tea-pot. I guess that’s the first time 
Gran’ma Mullins has spoken of any liv- 
in’ soul but Hiram in six months. She’s 
feelin’? worse than ever over Lucy’s de- 
cidin’ to be married at home on account o’” 
the blue bengaline. She says that’s a 
extra turn o’ the ice-cream-freezer handle 
as she never counted on havin’ to submit 
to. She says she naturally supposed if 
Hiram got married as she’d sit in the 
front pew for once in her life an’ see the 
bride’s dress good an’ hear the answers 
plain, an’ now instid her only child as 
she’s loved like a mother ever since he was 
born, is goin’ to be married in a parlor as 
private as if he was bein’ buried from the 
smallpox! She says, oh dear, oh dear, 
seems like she never will be able to live 
down that mirror as she smashed with 
her head the first time she saw what she 
looked like. She says she wa’n’t more’n 
nine months old an’ yet that mirror has 
tagged her right through life ever since. 
She says she missed all her school exam- 
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inations and didn’t get the deacon and did 
get her husband, an’ as if that wa’n’t 
enough she must needs lose her husband, 
and she’s had no choice but to be a widow 
ever since, and she’s been sprained in all 
directions and been broke in all directions 
an’ her mince-meat ’most always ferments 
an’ Hiram’s been her one bright spot an’ 
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now he’s got to get married in a parlor. 
She says the worst is as it would draw 
bread right out of a stone to see how 


cheerful Hiram is these days,—she 
says any one would suppose as Lucy 
Dill was goin’ to surely make him 
happy to see how he goes smilin’ 
around. She says it’s one of the 
most pathetikest sights as she ever 
see to watch Hiram markin’ off the 
days on his calendar, and she cried 
when she told me. She says no one 
needn’t tell her as there’s any one 
else like Hiram, for she knows him 
well enough to know as it couldn’t 
possibly be true. And then she cried 
again. I tell you what, Mrs. La- 
throp, I may be pretty well churned 
up over my money troubles, but I 
can assure you as I feel like a 
monkey jumping through three 
rings at once beside Gran’ma Mul- 
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lins. Mrs. Macy says that when Hiram 
goes to see Lucy you can hear her sobbin’ 
way to the crick,—Mrs. Macy says the 
first night she thought it was Mr. Jilkins 
comin’ into town with a hot wheel. I 
wouldn’t be surprised myself to see Gran’- 
ma Mullins drop dead when she hears 
Lucy get Hiram for better for worse. It’s 
awful to see a mother suffer so. I don’t 
see how Hiram stands it. If I was him an’ 
she had a stroke at my wedding I should 
call it a stroke o’ luck an’ nothin’ else. 
Not that I don’t feel kindly disposed 
towards Gran’ma Mullins, but I’m pretty 
tired hearin’ her tale o’ woe. Other folks’ 
troubles is generally more interestin’ to 
other folks than they are to me, and be- 
sides, if it really comes to talkin’ of trou- 
bles, nobody ain’t got no more to talk 
about than I have myself. This money 
question is nippin’? me sharper in the 
calves every day, and when Mrs. Macy 
told me yesterday as her steps was givin’ 
out I felt like sittin’ down on ’em when 
they done it. Lord knows, I’d never be 
one to wave my flag from no post-hole in 
the thick of no flight, and you know your- 
self, Mrs. Lathrop, that as a general 
thing I keep a stiff upper-cut through 
black and blue, but still if Mrs. Macy’s 
steps really do break down I feel like I 
shall have no choice but to Jack-and-Jill 
it after ’em.” 

“Maybe—” suggested Mrs. Lathrop 
hopefully. 

“Well, I ain’t a expectin’ it anyhow. 
I’m expectin’ ruin, and I can hear it 
howlin’ and nosin’ around my house all 
night long. Something was swimmin’ in 
the cistern last night, too,—if it made the 
other side safe I’m all right, but if it 
drowned there’ll be another bill. It ain’t 
no use your tryin’ to cheer me up, Mrs. 
Lathrop, because I ain’t to be cheered. 
I know I’m goin’ to the poorhouse, an’ I 
don’t thank you nor no other man for 
tellin’ me to my face as what I know ain’t 
so. Gran’ma Mullins an’ me is two very 
sad hearts these days, an’ Heaven help us 
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both. To hear her talk you’d think the 
Siamese twins was the sun and moon apart 
compared to her and Hiram, an’ now she’s 
got to give him up to Lucy Dill. She 
says Lucy ain’t old enough to appreciate 
Hiram; she says Lucy’ll expect Hiram to 
be pleased, an’ Hiram ain’t never pleased ; 
she says when Hiram keeps still an’ don’t 
say nothin’ he’s pleased, an’ when he goes 
to bed and to sleep right off he’s real 
pleased. She says Lucy won’t under- 
stand, and then there’ll be trouble. She 
says trouble is a awful thing to have, an’ 
she knows all about it ’cause she had it 
with her husband. She says the only 
good o’ havin’ trouble with your husband 
is the comfort you get out o’ talkin’ about 
it, an’ that when she thinks as Lucy ’ll 
get her comfort out o’ talkin’ about 
Hiram she pretty nearly gets up and goes 
right out of her mind.” 

Susan stopped suddenly; she had been 
standing with her basket in her hand, in 
the attitude of one arrested for a mo- 
ment’s inquiry, throughout this conver- 
sation. 

“Did you—” said Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Yes, I did. It wasn’t no great joy, 
pinched as I am, but I believe in doin’ 
what you can for people gettin’ married 
—God help ’em—and I give ’em each 
something. I give Lucy a very good 
pair of scissors as mother had, as always 
grabs me in the joint so I can’t use ’em, 
and I give Polly our best carvin’ knife. 
They was both sharp things, so they each 
had to give me a cent to hold on to friend- 
ship. I know two cents ain’t much, but 
it’s better ’n nothin’, an’ I may tell you 
in confidence, Mrs. Lathrop, as all my 
presents *Il be sharp right along from 
now on.” 

Mrs. Lathrop raised her eyebrows to 
testify to the acute perception which had 
grasped her friend’s point at once. 

“Are you—” she asked presently. 

“Goin’ to the weddin’s?—oh, yes. It 
may make me a little blue to look at Lucy, 
but it couldn’t but cheer anybody to com- 
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pare themselves with Gran’ma Mullins. 
She says it’s goin’ to half murder her, an’ 
she’s made Hiram promise as he’ll give 
her his first husband’s kiss. Lucy’s got 
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he ain’t lived through these last weeks 0’ 
half stranglin’ without knowin’ what he’s 
talkin’ about all right, but Lucy’s dead 
set on the procession. They’re goin’ to 


IT WOULD DRAW BREAD RIGHT OUT OF A STONE TO SEE HOW CHEERFUL HIRAM IS 


the idea as she’ll have a weddin’ proces- 
sion o’ Mr. Dill an’ her, an’ Hiram an’ his 
mother, down the stairs an’ in through 
the back parlor. Hiram don’t want it, 
*cause he is afraid his mother won’t let go 
of him when the time comes. Hiram says 


try an’ keep Polly an’ the deacon a little 
back an’ out o’ sight, ’cause there’s a 
many as thinks as half 0’ Gran’ma Mul- 
lins’s tears is for the deacon, only she 
can’t say so. Mrs. Allen says every one 
is talkin’ that idea, an’ Mrs. Sperrit says 
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she hopes to heaven as it ain’t so, for how 
the deacon is to be kept a little back God 
only knows, for he’s so happy these days 
that he’s more than ever everlastin’ly on 
tap. Mrs. Sperrit’s been very kind; she’s 
goin’ to take Gran’ma Mullins to the 
Dills’, an’ she says she’ll take her home 
afterwards. Gran’ma Mullins is goin’ to 
carry ammonia an’ camphor, an’ be sure 
an’ have the corks out of ’em both.” 

“I wish—” said Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Yes, I do, too,” said her friend heart- 
ily, “but I?ll come an’ tell you about them 
both right afterwards. I d’n know as I 
was ever more curious in my life than I 
am about how Lucy is going to claw 
Hiram free long enough to marry him. 
An’ I’m interested in Polly’s weddin’, too. 
But there is no use deceivin’ you as to one 
thing, Mrs. Lathrop, an’ that is as what 
interests me the most of all, is what under 
the sun I’m goin’ to do myself to get 
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water alone, an’ even if I could, the flour 
*ll soon give out if I bread it along steady 
for very long. I’ve got to get some 
money somehow, an’ I’ve about made up 
my mind as to what I’ll have to do. It 
makes me sick to think of it, ’cause I hate 
him so, but I guess I'll have to come to it 
in the end. T’ll go to the weddin’s, an’ 
then I'll brace up an’ make the leap.” 

Mrs. Lathrop looked perturbed—even 
slightly anxious. 

“I’m sorry not to be able to tell you 
all my plans,” Miss Clegg continued, 
“but—” . 

She stopped suddenly—a train-whistle 
had sounded afar. 

“My heavens alive! if that ain’t to- 
day’s ten-o’clock comin’ from Meadville, 
an’ me solemnly promised to be at Lucy’s 
at half-past nine to help Mrs. Macy stone 
raisins! Well, Mrs. Lathrop, I wouldn’t 
have believed it of you if I hadn’t been a 


I can’t live on bread an’ 


eye-witness !—” 
(To be continued ) 


“AS OTHERS SEE US” 
By S. E. Kiser 


W* rating others honestly, are prone 


To wonder how they, in their littleness, 
Can pride themselves on merits of their own 
And be so blind to those that we possess. 


We see wherein they lack: we measure all 
The faults which they serenely think they hide; 
We weigh their worth and sée how far they fall 
Below the things on which they stake their pride. 


We wonder why they do not stop to show 
Due deference to us who loom so high; 

They pass us merely nodding as they go, 
Or overlook us as they hurry by. 


Perhaps when they consider you and me 

They, too, discover blemishes that mar; 
Perhaps it is our present selves they see, 

Not what we might be—and suppose we are. 
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book irately. “I don’t want to read 
any more stories by lady novelists or 
_ optimistic clergymen!” he said. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” asked the Clever 
Woman sympathetically, as she leaned 


Too Critical Man threw down his 


forward to catch the title. “Why, I’ve. 


heard all sorts of good things about that 
book. I’ve heard that it was strong and 
uplifting and realistic and ideal and about 
everything else! What’s the matter with 
it?” 

“This,” said the Critical Man impress- 
ively. “It’s unpsychological; and when a 
novel’s unpsychological, it’s false—morals 
and all. This story tells about a man that 
reformed. Well, I’ve no objection to that. 
I suppose men do reform occasionally, 
very occasionally, and that it’s an encour- 
aging spectacle. But there’s one thing 
that men don’t do, and that is become per- 
sons with exactly opposite psychological 
characteristics from those they started out 
with. Now here is a vain, weak, shallow, 
well-intentioned sort of fellow who com- 
mits a monstrous act of literary plagiar- 
ism and becomes a popular author on the 
strength of it. He is found out, boycotted, 
and very properly dismissed by the self- 
respecting young woman to whom he is 
engaged. Well, you can’t help feeling 
sorry for the fellow, because, as I say, he 
was really well-intentioned, though vain 
and weak. I’m not quarreling with the 
author so far. But I do object when this 
fellow becomes immediately a straight-for- 
ward, dignified, self-effacing pattern of 
saint-hood so that the girl’s dismissal of 
him looks like just so much priggishness. 
Why, just think of the effect of this book 
on sentimental young women! It will make 


them all think they ought.to marry drunk- 
ards to reform them, or something equally 
foolish, instead of keeping their heads 
cool and not letting their passions run 
away with them. Now if this author had 
told the truth about the unhappy young 
man he’s taken for his hero, the young 
ladies would at least appreciate what they 
were about when they were marrying their 
drunkards. Don’t you suppose that a man 
who could commit a literary forgery would 
have elements of weakness, vanity, self- 
deception in his character, that would go 
on betraying him in spite of himself—yes, 
even though he knew the good and was 
making some sort of fight to follow it? 
That is life; but this pleasant book is fic- 
tion.” 

“I suppose so,” said the Clever Woman, 
a little sadly. “It seems as if we didn’t be- 
lieve in redemption and a man’s power 
over himself as we used to believe in it.” 

“**We look for some reward of our en- 
deavors and are disappointed,” quoted 
the Philosopher softly, removing his pipe. 
“Not success, not happiness, not even 
peace of conscience, crowns our ineffectual 
efforts to do well. Our frailties are invin- 
cible, our virtues barren, the battle goes 
sore against us to the going down of the 
sun.” That’s our modern Calvinism. It is 
the sense of determinism in a man’s char- 
acter. Only not altogether a complete de- 
terminism,” added the Philosopher. “You 
know that even Stevenson gives Mark- 
heim, who is condemned by nature to be a 
thief and a murderer, so much power over 
good and evil as the liberty to end his own 
life.” 

“That’s all right,” said the Critical 
Man. “In only contending that the sin- 
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cere psychologists, and especially the 
great modern psychologists, have had to 
face the fact that man’s will is limited by 
a thousand circumstances of heredity and 
environment beyond his own control. And 
if he’s saved, it isn’t by becoming a differ- 
ent man from the man he was born to be.” 

“How is he saved then?” asked the 
Clever Woman. 

“Stevenson would say by his self-abase- 
ment born of the knowledge that he can’t 
do well,” said the Critical Man solemnly. 

“I remember another solution offered by 
a recent novel,” remarked the Philosopher. 
“You’ve read ‘Lord Jim,’ Conrad’s ‘Lord 
Jim?’ Well, that’s a book by a man who’s 
a psychologist first and a moralist sec- 
ondly. Conrad is too curious an observer 
of the mind’s phenomena to tell any lies 
for sentimental reasons. You see,” said 
the Philosopher, addressing the Clever 
Woman, “that Lord Jim was an imagina- 
tive sort of fellow, a hero in his own 
dreams about himself ; but a coward as the 
facts proved him. Well, he played the 
part of a hero in the end. How? By ac- 
cepting the fact of his inherent cowardice? 
Not at all. By clinging to that dream 
about himself which the world knew to be 
false.” 

“That was faith,” said the Clever 
Woman, “believing all things.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” objected the Criti- 
cal Man. “It’s good psychology, all right. 
Lord Jim was an egotist and a self-de- 
ceiver. That was the character that 
damned him, and it was the same character 
that saved him, I suppose, if a man is ever 
saved by his pride. It’s a trifle unscrip- 
tural, of course.” 

“A man can turn his character to better 
or worse account, and that’s a sort of 
power over himself, and a sort of redemp- 
tion,” remarked the Philosopher. 

“Granted,” said the Critical Man. 

“But how about Tolstoy’s story of 
‘Master and Man?” asked the Clever 
Woman. “Is that unpsychological? The 
Master was hard and proud and selfish, 
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and yet he was saved by his sympathy and 
tenderness and self-abnegation—” 

“And he died, sheltering the peasant 
with his body, before the hour of exalta- 
tion was past,” interrupted the Critical 
Man. “No, don’t quote Tolstoy. There’s 
no more modern, no more fatalistic book 
in all literature than ‘Anna Karenina.’ 
The fatalism is the eternal pity of it.” 

“You mean that the Master couldn’t 
have continued unselfish?” asked the 
Clever Woman. 

“IT mean that what we do in the hour of 
exaltation and passion, we can’t do when 
the passion has cooled (and passion is 
bound to be temporary and bound to 
cool ).” 

“Not always,” put in the Philosopher. 
“Go to Tolstoy again. There’s ‘Resurrec- 
tion.’ It’s not at all an impossible story of 
a redemption, and a permanent redemp- 
tion, it seems to me. And it’s psychologi- 
cal into the bargain. A man has been 
proud and selfish and conventional. All 
those things are natural; but it’s natural 
to be sympathetic, too. And when a man 
has starved his sympathies too long, some 
sudden awakening of them may have the 
power of changing completely the direc- 
tion of his character. That’s what the old- 
fashioned salvation by grace was, I fancy. 
The man’s imagination returns again and 
again to the state in which he found his 
happiness, until gradually he is born into 
a new set of desires. Getting religion is 
something like falling in love; and it’s 
natural.” 

“Yes, it’s love that changes,” said the 
Clever Woman, her eyes growing a little 
moist. “I wonder if either of you have 
read that story by Miss Sinclair, ‘The 
Divine Fire.” That seems to be a sort of 
story of regeneration from all I hear. In 
it a man does really become better; he de- 
velops through the best that is in him in- 
stead of the worst—just as in Tolstoy’s 
story.” 

“I told you I was going to rule out the 
lady novelists,” said the Critical Man, 
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playfully. “But now that you’ve intro- 
duced them again, what do you think of 
Lady Kitty Ashe? Mrs. Ward tries to 
talk Christianity and the saving power of 
love; but it strikes me that the book is a 
pretty fatalistic one, and that Kitty is all 
the truer to life on account of it. Kitty is 
a real woman. Lady Rose’s daughter was 
—well, she was what Mrs. Ward chose to 
make her.” 

‘‘However, Ashe was converted, if Kitty 
wasn’t,” put in the Philosopher. 

“And that’s where your Christianity 
and your power of redemption fall 
through!” exclaimed the Critical Man. 
“It can save one man, who has the possi- 
bilities of salvation in him, but another, it 
can’t save. Oh, I know. Mrs. Ward might 
have you believe that if Ashe had been a 
little less of a man and a little more of an 
impossible saint or—well, say a prig!— 
Kitty might not have gone to the bad. 
But Kitty is too strong for Mrs. Ward. 
We all know that she went her predestined 
way, and, poor thing! she couldn’t help it. 
That’s the pity of it.” 

“And yet Kitty was saved by love! 
Somehow I felt that she was saved by 
love!” said the Clever Woman. “Yes, I 
know you'll say it’s just like a woman to 
care for such sentimental stuff; but the 
ending of that book moved me. You think 
it was fatalistic; but faith was implied in 
it to me. Perhaps because faith is always 
implied in forgiveness.” 
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“You quoted Stevenson not long ago,” 
said the Philosopher, turning to the Criti- 
cal Man, “saying that we are saved by our 
humility in accepting the fact that we 
can’t do good. Why don’t you change the 
formula a bit? Perhaps it would be fairer 
to Stevenson. Say that we are saved both © 
by the knowledge of our own necessary 
failure, and by our forgiving love for the 
necessary failure of others. That isn’t so 
very far from Christianity, either.” 

“Nor so very far from the modern de- 
terminism we were talking about,” said the 
Critical Man. 

“Oh, but it is!” said the Clever Woman 
eagerly. “I can’t explain it; but somehow 
itis! It is far, far apart in spirit. If you 
go on believing in love, somehow even 
moral failure doesn’t convince one; it 
doesn’t count. That’s what .one felt in 
Mrs. Ward’s story.” 

“Because love is a great illusion, dear 
Lady,” said the Critical Man. 

“And a great faith, too,” said the 
Clever Woman. “When life fails it, there’s 
death. Whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, forgiveness trusts the healing be- 
yond death. 


‘And we lie in the place of the Great Re- 
lease 
As once in the grass together.’ ” 


The Philosopher looked up quickly at 
her: “And a great faith,too,” said the 
Philosopher. 
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self to blame. 

“Would you mind lending me 
your baby for the afternoon?” she 
abe pausing at the door of the opposite 

at. 

“It would be no more than fair,” 
laughed Mrs. Bartlett. “I borrowed tea 
from you yesterday. If I lend you the 
infant phenomenon, however, you must 
be more prompt about ‘bringing back’ 
than I am.” 

“Never mind the tea—we’ll just keep 
the baby instead. Won’t we, Tot?” 
This last query was addressed to the baby 
itself, a pink and white morsel that obli- 
gingly grinned as she picked it up and 
pretended to spank it. “Really, Mrs. Bart- 
lett, I’m so lonesome that I’m afraid I'll 
begin talking to myself,” she went on, as 
the little one passed a chubby arm around 
her neck and laid its plump cheek confid- 
ingly against her own. “Papa and 
mama won’t be home until a late train, 
Brother Will is going to stay down town 
for dinner and even the girl has her after- 
noon out to-day. Our flat is so dread- 
fully silent that you can hear the dust set- 
tling down on the furniture.” 

“Why don’t you telephone for that 
tall young man to come up?” Mrs. Bart- 
lett suggested, her eyes twinkling with 
fun. 

“T’d rather have the baby,” retorted 
Portia with pink cheeks. ‘I can make the 
baby behave,” and she ran out with the 
little one, laughing. 

“Wait a minute!” called Mrs. Bart- 
lett. Temptation was assailing her and 
she wore a perplexed little frown as Portia 
came back. “I’m afraid you would be 


Pree Davis had no one but her- 


getting more than you bargained for,” 
she explained. “You see, the millennium 


‘ has arrived in the Bartlett household. 


Mr. Bartlett has actually promised to go 
out shopping with me this afternoon. 
Baby and I are to meet him at an old 
rendezvous of ours, and after a perfect 
orgie of money spending we are to take 
dinner at some cozy café where there is 
music. We may not be home until seven 
or eight o’clock, and I couldn’t think of 
leaving the prodigy with you until that 
time.” 

“Why not?” reassuringly demanded 
Portia. ‘He won’t be a bit of bother. 
Just you run right on and have your 
lark while baby and I romp. [Ill take 
him over in the park for a while and make 
the other nurse girls envious, and before 
dusk we'll come in and get us up a 
scrumptious dinner. Ill promise not to 
feed him pickles or cheese, and we’ll have 
a perfectly hilarious time; won’t we, 
Pudge?” 

She gave the baby an extra hug, and 
Mrs. Bartlett’s eyes glowed with the al- 
luring prospect that opened before her. 

“Trot along with him then, and your 
woes be upon your own head,” she replied. 
“Frankly, I’m more delighted with your 
offer than I can say. It will be de- 
licious to run off with Jack for a whole 
afternoon alone and pretend we’re a newly 
married couple again. I do hope the 
child will be good all the time,” she added 
doubtfully. 

“If he isn’t I’ll trade him off for a sec- 
ond-hand bicycle,” Portia threatened, and 
marched across the hall with him. 

Within half an hour the mother of the 
prodigy, having left behind her sundry 
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bottles and minute instructions to cover all 
possible and impossible emergencies, 
started gaily down town, while Portia and 
the baby dressed for a walk in the park. 
Portia, in a neat brown walking dress, 
and the baby with the ribbons of a dainty 
white cap tied under his double chin, were 
just at the door when a messenger boy 
rang. She tore open the yellow envelope 
and read the telegram with dismay. 

“Aunt Marthaw ill. Come on next 
train. George.” 

Aunt Martha ill!. She must be in a 
dangerous condition, too, or cousin George 
would not have sent a message so urgent 
to her favorite niece. Portia glared wildly 
at the messenger boy as she shut him out, 
and rushed to the telephone. The next 
train left in half an hour, she discovered. 
Fortunately she was dressed quite well 
enough for an emergency trip, and she 
had money in the house. It would only 
take five minutes to throw a few necessities 
into a suitcase, and then—a sudden idea, 
one that had not yet occurred to her, 
stopped her breath. 

What was she to do with the baby? 

Another wild dash to the telephone. 
Mr. Bartlett was not at his office. He had 
gone out to meet his wife, and would not 
be back that afternoon. They had no 
idea where to find him. She made frantic 
attempts to catch her brother by ’phone 
and failed. The minutes were flying. 
Finally, in desperation, she threw a wrap- 
per and some linen into her suitcase, scrib- 
bled two notes, left one on the dining-room 
table and slipped the other under Mrs. 
Bartlett’s door, and started for the train, 
baby and all. 

She alighted from a car at the depot 
with only four minutes to spare. Her 
train was already steaming and throb- 
bing on the track. The baby and the 
suitcase weighed about a ton each now, 
and she found herself wondering, with a 
catch in her breath that was suspiciously 
like a sob, how women with children ever 
made up their minds to travel at all. At 
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the door of the waiting-room she bumped 
square into the arms of a tall young man 
who was coming out. She muttered a 
distracted apology and was pushing 
frantically past when the young man 
spoke to her. 

“Why, Miss Davis!” he exclaimed. 
“Are you taking this train, too?” 

“Ed! she gasped, and before the as- 
tonished young man knew what was hap- 
pening to him she had thrust the baby 
into his arms. “Don’t break it. It’s 
borrowed,” she warned as she dashed for 
the ticket window in relief. She felt that 
her burdens were lifted, now that she had 
met this particular tall young man, and 
she was even able to smile as she turned 
from the window, ticket in hand, and saw 
that the two were getting on splendidly 
without a formal introduction. The baby 
had the tall young man by the ear, and 
was holding his head back by that lever- 
age to look square into his eyes and say 
*Ah-h-h-h-h-h !” in a tone of friendly but 
firm command. 

“He merely wants you to waltz with 
him,” Portia explained, as she picked up 
her suitcase. ‘“That’s his father’s chief 
sphere of usefulness when he gets home, 
and of course the baby expects it of every 
man who has the ability.” 

“How clever of him,” said the young 
man grimly, as the baby tried to gouge a 
pink, inquisitive finger in his eye, but he 
followed submissively to the train. 

It was wonderful what a difference the 
baby made. The car was fairly well 
filled, and they paused for a moment of 
reconnoissance. A fat man who was oc- 
cupying a double seat looked up, saw the 
baby and promptly swept his overcoat and 
hand-bag from the cherished opposite 
cushion, then he overturned the back of 
the forward seat and nodded with a 
friendly smile. The action was a revela- 
tion. Withovt the baby it would have 
taken stern measures to have secured that 
seat, as she knew from past experience. 

With a comfortable sigh she settled 
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down next the window, and glanced up in 
sudden admiration at the tall young man 
as he sat down beside her. The baby 
made a difference even in him. They two 
had been splendid friends heretofore, but 
she had never seen him look quite so 
manly and capable and, at the same time, 
so—so, well, properly tamed, as he did 
with that helpless mite of humanity in his 
arms. She quite warmed to him, and a 
certain question that she had long been 
debating in regard to him began to as- 
sume a new and a very attractive light. 
If he had known what was passing in 
her mind he might have continued to 
look subdued and domesticated. As it 
was, he promptly dumped the infant in 
her lap, and brushed his sleeves as if part 
of it might have rubbed off on him, where- 
at her eyes twinkled. Why should a 
woman so delight in a man’s awkwardness 
with a baby? 

“Where did you get it?” he asked, as 
she deftly straightened out the little white 
skirts while the train moved out of the 
shed. 

“From a woman who ran away with her 
own husband,” she replied, and explained 
her predicament. He laughed with keen 
relish, and she laughed with him. Even 
the baby joined in the mirth through 
pure happiness of disposition, and she 
was flattering herself that, except for her 
worry about Aunt Martha, the trip was to 
be delightfully cozy and jolly, when her 
quick ear caught a passing remark that 
plunged her into fresh misery of an un- 
bearable sort. A man and a woman, pass- 
ing through the aisle, were looking back 
at them with kindly scrutiny. 

“No, it favors her, I think,” the man 
was saying. “Look at the hair and eves. 
Anyway, they’re a mighty nice looking 
little family.” 

Portia flashed a veiled glance at the 
tall young man. No, he had not heard. 

“Now, Mr. Hallam,” she graciously re- 
marked, “I know you always smoke when 
you travel, and you mustn’t put yourself 
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out at all. Just go right into the smoker 
and meditate, and baby and I will talk 
about scenery and things. We are old 
chums, you know.” 

“Why, I couldn’t think of it,” he pro- 
tested, but she insisted so earnestly that 
by and by he looked at her curiously and 
went, to her infinite relief. The situa- 
tion had suddenly become impossible. 

Left to themselves, she and the baby 
got along magnificently for a time. The 
moving panorama from the car window, 
the transition from busy streets to cozy 
suburbs and finally to open country 
proved absorbing to the widc-cyed mite, 
but presently it turned from the window 
with a sigh and looked appealingly into 
her face. 


“Googn, googn, googn, googn!” it 
said. 

“Exactly,” Portia replied. “I think 
just that way about it myself.” 

The baby pondered this reply long and 
earnestly and then frowned. 

“Ah-h-h-h-h-h-h-h!”” it exclaimed in a 
tone of mild remonstrance. 

Evidently it had a definite idea about 
something or other, and she studied it in 
perplexity. It threw up its hand and 
scratched her in the face with sudden 
dexterity. 

“Ah! it sharply scolded, and then 
grabbed for her hair. She untangled the 
plump little fist from her pompadour, 
wondering at its strength, and tried to re- 
pair the damage to her coiffure. While 
she was doing that her nose was grabbed, 
and a tiny piece of the skin came away 
under a sharp finger-nail. 

“Ah! Ah-h-h-h-h! Ah!” she was ad- 
monished in a burst of temper so unmis- 
takable that it astounded her. 

“Why, you sauce-box!” she exclaimed. 
She had never seen the child act like this, 
and the “grown-upness” of the apparent 
mental process and resultant action was a 
marvelous thing. 

The baby tried different tactics. It 
gurgled at her and cooed and laughed 
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nervously, a cry so close behind the laugh 
that it was pathetic, and coaxed with all 
its pretty diplomacy. Suddenly it re- 
turned to more emphatic measures. The 
little brows contracted into a black line 
and the rosebud lips squared off in deter- 
mination, as it proceeded to scold her 
again with all its baby might. Then it 
took a new tack and began to fret and 
whine. She tried to cuddle it up in her 
arms, and it stiffened out like a poker. 
She stood it on her lap and she sat it on 
her lap and she laid it on her lap; she 
pounded on the window-pane, she sang to 
it, she trotted it up and down; she tried to 
play “knock at the door and peep in” 
upon the angry countenance, and “this 
little piggy went to market” upon the 
stiffened fingers, but all to no avail. The 
infant phenomenon misbehaved worse and 
worse, and finally began to cry outright. 

Portia had never been more miserable 
in her life. She felt that the eyes of the 
car were upon her, and she was divided 
between whether to spank the baby for his 
exhibition of senseless temper, or to pity 
him and blame herself for some possible 
pain of which she wildly realized her 
ignorance. She would have given her 
most prized possession at that moment to 
have laid that borrowed baby in the arms 
of its cool and capable mother. 

In the very midst of her distraction she 
felt a light tap on her shoulder, and, turn- 
ing, found the face of the fat man apolo- 
getically confronting her. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he said in a quite 
grandfatherly tone. “I’m a married man 
myself, and I know you won’t take of- 
fense. I have three beautiful children of 
my own. Three of them, madam. I know 
just how you feel about it, you being a 
young woman, you know, but really you 
mustn’t let the little one suffer from hun- 
ger,” and he complacently settled back 
into his seat and looked out of the window 
in ostentatious modesty, quite satisfied 
with his bit of wholesome advice. 


Portia withered into her corner. For 
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one burning moment it had been on the 
tip of her tongue to gasp out that she 
bore no relationship, whatever, to the 
baby, but a flash of her ready common 
sense showed her in time what an awk- 
wardness that would be. Moreover she 
was conscience-stricken. She had for- 
gotten to bring the baby’s bottles along! 
What, what should she do? 

“What's the matter with the precious 
lamb?” a familiar voice wanted to know 
just then, and Hallam sat down beside 
her. She was as much relieved to see him 
come as she had been to see him go. 
“Restful sort of an Indian, isn’t he? As 
peaceable and quiet as an election jag. 
Come here, Mr. Fourth of July,” and he 
took the shrieking infant from_ her. 
“Now, youngster, tell me all about it,” he 
commanded in his big, hearty voice. 

The baby stopped crying with as little 
effort as if the noise was controlled by a 
turn-cock, and looked up into his face 
with inquiring interest. Seeing no prom- 
ise of food there, however, it threw back 
its head and suddenly turned on the howl 
again, with an especially ear-splitting yell 
by way of notice that it was still doing 
business at the old stand, and would con- 
tinue patiently at work until it got just 
what it wanted. Mr. Hallam promptly 
dumped the treasure back where he had 
found it. 

“Great heavens!” he ejaculated. 
‘Where has he been hiding all that voice? 
No wonder it hurts him!” 

“The poor little thing is hungry, Ed,” 
wailed Portia, who unconsciously made 
use of his given name in her distress. “I 
never felt so miserably wicked in my life. 
I forgot to bring his bottles along, and 
he is starving, literally starving!” 

“Oh, he’s good and fat. He’ll last 
quite a long time yet,” he observed by 
way of comfort. “I’ll rustle up some 
grub, though, if there’s any on this train. 
There’s no dining car attached, but I’ll 
see what we can do. Er—what does the 
cherub eat?” 
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“Oh, please do be quiet, just a little bit, 
baby,” she distractedly begged. “Milk, 
Ed, nothing but fresh, sweet milk, and 
Mrs. Bartlett thins it down with about 
one-third of distilled water and puts a 
little sugar of milk in it, serving it just 
blood warm, you know.” 

“Garnished with anything?” he asked 
with grim cheerfulness. ‘Look here, if I 
can find a little plain, ordinary cow’s milk 
for that kid Pll be tickled into spasms, 
and won’t even stop to ask the color or pet 
name of the cow,” and he strode away be- 
fore he could be reproached, as he should 
have been. 

Mr. Hallam was nothing if not prac- 
tical and thorough. He went to every 
person in the car, and asked them, one by 
one, for milk. Then he went into the car 
ahead, and even to the smoker and to the 
baggage car with the same request, but 
he was forced to come back empty-hand- 
ed, though he had aroused the sympathy 
of the entire train and had countless of- 
fers of whisky and fried chicken. Just as 
he returned to Portia’s seat a young cou- 
ple with a sleeping baby got on at a little 
way station and came into their car. Hal- 
lam promptly accosted them. 

“Is that a bottle baby?” he bluntly in- 
quired. 

The man glared at him indignantly, 
but the woman cast one sympathetic 
glance at Portia and knew all about it. 

“The poor child!” she said with 
motherly pity, and made a swift mental 
calculation. “And you forgot your bot- 
tles? I’m so glad that I brought three 
along. We can’t possibly need more than 
two, and you are quite welcome to one. 
Fortunately they are warm yet.” 

She opened a little hand-bag, and Hal- 
lam exulted as he saw three white bottles 
with black nipples reposing in a snug 
row. The woman handed him one of 
them, and the moment baby Bartlett saw 
it he threw out both his arms and 
screamed, then began to double up and 
straighten out like a measuring worm in 
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a hurry. With almost impolite haste the 
tall young man thrust the nozzle end, to- 
ward the famished infant. Two strong 
little hands clasped the neck of the bot- 
tle, there was a grunt of satisfaction, two 
strong little arms drove the nipple into 
the yawning red mouth, and peace, sweet 
peace, settled down upon the car. 

“Poor baby,” murmured Portia with 
infinite pity, as she nestled it more com- 
fortably to her and tilted the bottom of 
the bottle to a better working angle. Even 
Hallam felt a thrill of strange yearning 
as he watched the pretty little mite so 
sturdily tugging away. Portia, too, was 
a revelation. He had never seen that 
softened glow upon her. It set him to 
thinking. & 

“The tike!?’ said he, with affectionate 
gruffness by and by, and Portia looked 
up at him and smiled appreciatively. 

The crowd in the car had thinned out 
somewhat by this time, and there were 
plenty of seats. The couple with the other 
baby seemed to be experienced travelers, 
for the man handed his wife the sleeping 
little one and pre-empted a double seat 
just acress the aisle from Hallam and 
Portia. He went out of the car and pres- 
ently returned with a one-legged board, 
such as railroad porters fix between the 
seats for card tables. Bending the leg out 
of the way he fitted the board firmly down 
between the cushions of the two seats, thus 
joining them into a broad, flat couch. On 
one of the seats the woman then laid her 
baby, secure in the knowledge that if it 
turned over or was jolted it could not roll 
to the floor, and the couple sat down con- 
tentedly in the seat just ahead. 

It was but a few minutes until the Bart- 
lett baby let the bottle fall, empty, from 
its relaxed hands, and with a sweet “coo” 
of comfort looked up at Portia and smiled 
adorably. She snuggled him to her and 
began a soft, crooning song in which the 
baby, after a while, joined her with a 
sleepy note. Hallam was spellbound. He 
had seen this sort of thing before, but it 
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had never hit him with such force. The 
motherly side of Portia was the most en- 
trancing thing he had ever witnessed in 
this world, and she had been attractive 
enough before to keep him awake of 
nights. He drew a deep sigh, and found 
that he was holding the bottle with senti- 
mental tenderness. 

Portia was looking out of the window, 
far, far away, with a soft light in her 
eyes that nothing but the clasp of a help- 
less baby in her arms could have put 
there. The baby’s eyes blinked, closed, 
came wide open with a jerk, blinked, 
closed, came open slowly, blinked, closed, 
and then the little fist, that had been rest- 
ing against the side of its head in pro- 
test against drowsiness, fell limberly to 
its side. The borrowed baby was asleep. 

Hallam gently arose. He supported 
Portia’s arm as she quietly got up, and 
steadied her as she stepped over and laid 
the baby down on the scat across from 
the other one. The young married couple 
looked back and smiled cordially. The 
conductor came through and paused to 
scowl fondly down at the slumbering in- 
nocents. It was casy to tell that he had 
one or two of his own at home. The fat 
man tiptoed across the aisle and gloated 
over them. He told the young married 
couple, and Portia and Hallam, and the 
conductor, and the woman in the red hat 
and purple talcum powder, and the work- 
man in the gingham shirt, and the big- 
boned country boy, and the icy gentleman 
in the silk tile, each one separately and 
individually, that he was the father of 
three beautiful children himself. His eyes 
were watery with tenderness as he sat 
down, and he mopped his brow without 
intermission for the next ten miles, smil- 
ing with irrepressible good intention all 
the while. 

Portia and Hallam, in the meantime, 
had slipped back to their seat, each one 
nursing a secret thrill of pride, as if they 
were responsible for something or other 
immensely creditable, and talked about 


nothing but the weather and the new 
books. 

They stopped for a moment at another 
way station by and by, and their view of 
two corn-cribs and a haystack was sud- 


denly cut off by a passenger train that 


stood puffing on the side track. Portia 
found herself idly staring at a lady who 
sat in the other train just opposite to her 
own window, and the lady found herself 
as idly staring back. All at once Portia 
sat up and stiffened. 

“Aunt Martha!” she cried. 

“Portia!” screamed the other lady. 

The two made frantic efforts to raise 
their respective windows, and just then 
both trains began to move. Portia was 
still tugging at her window when green 
fields occupied the space where the fleet- 
ing vision of Aunt Martha had been 
framed. 

“Pll help you at it if you think you 
can make her hear,” calmly suggested 
Hallam. 

Portia sank back in a despairing at- 
tempt to understand. 

“I wonder if I’m really crazy, or just 
a victim of harmless hallucinations,” she 
plaintively inquired. “Aunt Martha is 
desperately ill at home. Also, Aunt 
Martha is in that other train, perfectly 


‘well and going to visit us! What is the 


answer?” 

“I never was good at it, and I give it 
up,” replicd Hallam. ‘“Lct’s sec that tele- 
gram, if you have it with you.” 

She searched in her reticule and found 
it for him. He studied it for a moment 
and then he whistled an involuntary note 
and began to laugh. 

“Did you take time to notice that this 
was a peculiar way in which to spell 
‘Martha’?” he asked, handing it back to 
her. 

Her eyes contracted in perplexity as 
she studied it. “Martha” was spelled 
‘““M-a-r-t-h-a-w.” 

“That ‘w’ belongs to the next word,” 
Hallam explained. “Instead of, ‘Aunt 
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Marthaw ill. Come on next train,’ your 
message was intended to read, ‘Aunt 
Martha will come on next train.” Very 
simple, after all.” 

“Simple!” she exclaimed. 
fectly silly. Also, it’s 
tragic. Aunt Martha 
is rich and eccentric. 
She’ll get to our flat, 
find it deserted, be- 
come angry and go 
right back to the de- 
pot to wait for the 
next train. She has al- 
ways said that I was 
the only one in the 
family who wasn’t an 
irredeemable fool, and 
now she’ll make no ex- 
ceptions. The only 
thing for’us to do is 
to get off at the very 
next stop, and take the 
first train right back. 
If we’re lucky enough 
to catch her at the de- 
pot we can show her 
this imbecile telegram 
and maybe take her 
back to the flat.” 

Mr. Hiram winced 
slightly. Unconscious- 
ly she had included 
him in the program. 
He had a business en- 
gagement for that 
day, but a telegram 
would hold it over for 
twenty-four hours. 
Anyhow, what was a 
mere business engage- 
ment as compared with 
having Portia to consider him indispensa- 
ble. It was an opportunity that it would 
be sinful to overlook, and he only hoped 
that she would not think of how she was 
altering his plans, and so send him pack- 
ing about his business. 

He need not have worried. 


“It’s per- 


Portia’s 


HALF ASLEEP, THE BABY RAISED A 
CHUBBY HAND TO NESTLE 
AGAINST HER NECK 
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mind was so full of distressed conjecture 
about what Aunt Martha would do, that 
she forgot everything else. When the 
train slowed down at the next stop she was 
half way to the door before she remem- 
bered a forgotten item. 
Hallam was close be- 
hind her with the two 
suitcases. 

“The baby !”” she ex- 
claimed, turning — to 
him with white lips 
and taking the grips 
from him. 

“Geminy!” he 
gasped, and dashed 
back to get the miss- 
ing bundle. 

The station was a 
tiny country affair 
where the ‘train had 
merely stopped for tel- 
egraphic orders. As 
Portia and Hallam 
alighted the conductor 
and engineer were al- 
ready racing back to 
their places with their 
sheets of yellow tissue 
paper. 

“Your tickets read 
on through,” observed 
the conductor sharply, 
as he swung on the 
moving step. 

“Mistake. Got to go 
back,” explained Hal- 
lam briefly, and the 
train puffed on. He 
stood looking after it 
with a momentary sigh 
of regret for the 
spoiled business engagement, when Portia 
recalled him. 

*“Let’s hurry inside and sit down,” she 
suggested. “I’m scared limp. If we had 
left that blessed baby on the train I don’t 
think any convent could have hidden me 
from the vengeance of Mrs. Bartlett.” 
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She came close and stood on tiptoe to 
look at it. Suddenly she gave a scream 
that nearly made him drop it. 

“Stop the train! Stop the train!” she 
shrieked, plunging out into the center of 
the track and frantically waving her hand- 
kerchief. ‘You’ve got the wrong baby!” 

He gasped in horror as he looked down. 
The stir had awakened the tot, and two 
big brown eyes were looking up at him in 
sleepy wonder. 

“I say. They are pretty nearly alike 
after all,” he ventured hopefully. “Do 
you—do you suppose it would make so 
very much difference?” 

He was lucky that Portia did not hear 
him. 

“Stop it! Stop it!” she was still crying 
in desperation, jumping up and down to 
render the waving of her handkerchief 
more effective. The insensate train paid 
no attention. It swept on relentlessly, and 
the rear coach dwindled down into the size 
of a toy as it receded into the perspective. 
Hallam was stricken dumb. He was afraid 
to say anything, for fear she would notice 
him and remember his share in the contre- 
temps. 

The station agent, a young fellow with 
a knotty face and a pen behind his ear, 
strolled out and surveyed the antics of 
Portia with mild interest. She saw him 
andecame down on him like a whirlwind. 

“Where’s your red flag?” she demand- 
ed. “Flag that train, please. Right this 
minute. Make it stop.” 

“It will anyhow,” he drawled. “When 
it gits to Simpsonville. Not a minute be- 
fore. What’s the matter?” 

“The baby !” she piteously wailed. “We 
took the wrong baby !” 

“Huh!” said the station agent, and 
went over to sit down on a truck where he 
could reach through the window and an- 
swer the call of his telegraph instrument 
if necessary. Next, he took a big, red 
apple from his pocket and began deliber- 
ately but earnestly to eat it. 

Portia glared at him speechlessly and a 
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big sob choked her throat. Of course, 
Hallam couldn’t have that, and he strode 
over to give the man a lesson in manners. 
The agent suddenly got up with his eyes 
bulging in the direction of the train. An 
enormous bite of the apple prevented 
speech, but he waved his hand up the track 
and grunted. Hallam turned. The train 
had stopped and now it began to puff. It 
was starting back! 

“I knew I could stop it!” exulted Por- 
tia, and Hallam could only hold his burden 
submissively and wonder, until it dawned 
upon him that the baby’s father had pre- 
vailed upon the conductor to back up. He 
was wise enough, however, not to mention 
this conjecture to Portia. 

As the rear coach neared the station an 
excited group could be made out on the 
platform. The group was composed of a 
hysterical woman, a man with a baby, the 
conductor, the anxious and perspiring fat 
man and as many more passengers as 
could crowd into view. As the train came 
to a pause the man and the woman jumped 
to the ground. The two women sprang 
hysterically for the two babies and kissed 
them until they whimpered. The two men 
exchanged brief courtesies of regret, but 
the women glared at each other with un- 
dying hatred. Each had come to the con- 
clusion that it was all the fault of the 
other one, and that it had been quite pre- 
meditated. 

The conductor, anxiously eying his 
watch and with one hand on the bell rope, 
gruffly ordered them to hurry up, but he 
scowled tenderly at both babies in turn. 
He had two of his own and had come back 
very willingly. The fat man, with tears 
lying on his cheeks, brokenly confided to 
the crowd that he was a father himself. 
As the train dwindled out of sight the fat 
man was still on the platform, panting 
and mopping his brow and quite unable to 
get over his agitation. 

Hallam patiently and painfully ex- 
tracted some information from the lumpy- 
faced agent. They could get a train back 
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within an hour, and would reach the city 
fully half an hour before Aunt Martha 
could possibly leave it. Furthermore, they 
could have the baby safely at home long 
before Mrs. Bartlett would return from 
her half-holiday, and Portia was blissfully 
happy. She sat down in the dingy wait- 
ing-room and gave Hallam the baby to 
hold while she restored her hat from her 
left ear to its proper angle, and while she 
did swift, deft things with eight hair- 
pins. She was not so busy but that she 
was able to note, looking up through her 
long lashes at Hallam towering over her, 
how big and strong and reliable the tall 
young man looked with that sort of a 
bundle in his arms, and to wonder with a 
thrill how she could have done without him 
this day. She gave another passing 
thought or so to the question she had long 
been debating about him, and when she 
finally held out her arms for the baby she 
had quite made up her mind. 

Half asleep, the baby raised a chubby 
hand to nestle against her neck, and it lay 
drowsily smiling up at her. Hallam was 
very thoughtful. The light came dimly 
through the grimy window-panes, and lit 
up Portia’s clear profile with a glory that 
reminded him of a certain magnificent 
stained glass window—a Madonna group 
—that he had once seen in a cathedral, and 
he unconsciously took off his hat. 
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“Portia,” he said gently, bending over 
her. . 

' The tone was of unmistakable signifi- 
cance. She smiled reassuringly at him 
but held up a warning finger. 

“Careful now,” she said. “How often 
must I tell you to behave yourself ?” 

“I won’t behave any more,” he said de- 
fiantly. ‘‘Portia—” 

“For goodness’ sake, remember where 
we are,” she whispered. “That wood- 
carved agent is watching us, and for 
mercy’s sake he’s eating another red ap- 
ple! 

“He don’t count,” said Hallam, stand- 
ing between her and the agent and putting 
one firm hand on her shoulder. “Neverthe- 
less I’m going to strictly observe the pro- 
prieties. I’m not going to propose here, 
but I’m coming over to the flat to-night to 
do so. Have you any idea what sort of an 
answer I’]] get?” 

“Come over and see,” she challenged 
him, smiling up mischievously. 

“I wish that apple-fiend would go away 
for a minute,” he earnestly whispered. 

She laughed happily and suddenly 
stooped over to kiss the borrowed baby. 
As she did so her warm cheek rested lov- 
ingly for a moment on the tall young 
man’s hand. The knobby-faced agent 
proved himself to be human after all. He 
considerately went outside. 


“INSPIRATION” 


By Anne Elizabeth O’Hare 


(MR. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 
New York, October 20, 1898. 

LAUBERT has accepted me. I went 
Fe him early this morning, all my 

confidence ebbing on the long jour- 
ney down town. As I walked across 
Washington Square I think I should have 
turned back had I not looked up suddenly 
and caught the smile of the familiar sky, 
the first friendly thing I had seen in New 
York. There were little dimples of cloud 
in it, so heartening, so reassuring, that I 
threw a smile back at them—that was for 
you !—and mounted old Flaubert’s dingy 
stair with a courage almost worthy of 
you. His studio is big and gray and 
bare, and he in the midst of it, as he fixed 
me with cold, uneven eyes, seemed to 
gather up all its bleakness and shroud 
himself in it. As I stammered out my in- 
troductions and explanations he was al- 
ready examining the sketches, turning 
them over with so bored and reluctant an 
air,—our sketches, dear!—that I wanted 
to snatch them away from him and carry 
them off again. Is it your pride in them, 
I wonder, that has given them a value? 
Finally he picked out one—that little 
sketch of you in the wind, with the blown 
tree behind you, the ragged bits of cloud 
above, the prostrate grasses below, and 
your eager face with the urgent eyes. 
“The Lady of the Winds,” you remem- 
ber. I had a thrill as he detached it from 
the others. “There is some life here,” he 
said, still bleakly, “and a hint of inspira- 
tion. The rest are hardly worth consid- 
ering. But for the Wind Lady I’ll give 
you a chance. Come to my eleven o’clock 
class to-morrow.” 

That was all. I came away with a 
singing heart. The Wind Lady wins me 
a chance! I did not tell Flaubert that 
had it not been for the Wind Lady I had 


never had heart or hope to come to him, 
that I had still been a dull teacher in a 
dull town, drawing bits of hedge and hill 
as I walked to and fro, my dearest wish to 
see the leap of light I had learned to look 
for in eyes I love, my best ambition that 
the light should shine only and always for 
me, was—nay, is my ambition! This 
other that has sent me forth is yours, 
Margaret. The faith that lifts me up is 
yours, and even my courage is borrowed 
of yours. 

To-night . . . ah, do not blame me 
if to-night I would go back. Remember 
that you stand in the backward way. And 
nothing else seems to matter. My loneli- 
ness cries out against our parting—I won- 
der if anything is worth it. I see you as 
I saw you last—was it only yesterday ?— 
at the turn of the meadow path, smiling 
at me still. And I want you, dear! 

Can’t you see how impossible it is for 
me to accept the freedom you give me? 
Every thought of mine is bound to you. 
My only joy in this small skill you have 
discovered in me is that I may take it back 
a worthier gift for you. Only you can 
keep me away from you, and if I could be 
free to-night, Margaret, free from the 
dear compulsion of your desire, I should 
first use my liberty to go back. My as- 
pirations are the flower of my bondage, 
and my bondage is the flower of my life. 
I have been so proud of it! “There must 
be something good in you,” I have boasted 
to myself, “since she should care!’ And 
now you bid me go and make the best of 
myself—without you! Don’t you see the 
paradox? It can’t be that you are tired? 
Margaret, say it isn’t that. 


(Miss MARGARET CHESTER TO MR. ROBERT MERIV ALE) 


InniscomBE, October 19, 1898. 
“For men must work and women must 
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weep”—that old line of Kingsley’s has 
been beating in my heart ever since the 
distance shut you out of my sight this 
morning and opened out for you into the 
world we have dreamed of together. Not 
that I have been weeping, my dear friend. 
If, as you assured me, you are going to 
carry my image in your heart, pray don’t 
let it be any such damp and doleful pic- 
ture as that might suggest. It would be 
bad for your health. No, I have not 
wept, but when I had mended Aunt Mi- 
nerva’s curtains, and weeded her geranium 
bed, and given little Tommy Laing his 
lesson, and dutifully received a call—of 
condolence !—from our friend Mrs. Less- 
ing, I went up to my room—and rebelled! 
I did not weep, but for a little while I 
wondered what else there was for women 
to do, lonely women in small towns with 
small occupations and large desires. But 
you have broken away ; you have gone out 
to your work, and at last all my rebellion 
glowed into a gladness for that. You can 
not know how glad I am, Robert. I am 
glad that my womanhood should weep— 
by which I mean should spend itself in 
those small tasks which are a poor substi- 
tute for the poet’s simpler pastime of 
tears—as long as Penelope waited for 
Ulysses, if thereby your manhood has its 
chance. You have needed only a chance. 
I do not know what grim apprenticeship 
that terrible Flaubert may make you serve. 
I only know that eyes like yours, so keen 
for beauty that other eyes seem blind, and 
fingers with a touch to flatter beauty’s 
self, are the tools of a great artist. You 
have it in you, the supreme gift. I have 
watched it taking hold of you, absorbing 
you, overcoming you, with the kind of awe 
with which we follow the trace of the 
finger of God. For the gift, after all, is 
God’s. Only the use of it is yours. That 
is why the use means to me—everything! 
Is that blasphemous? No . . . God 
knows I bless Him most for blessing you 
so much, and that my only prayer, as I sit 
here to-night without you, is that the 
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blessing may keep you sweet in the path- 
ways of success. 

I am a little afraid of success, Robert. 
It is the nurse of our latent weaknesses, 
as failure is the mother of unexpected 
strength. I love my strip of garden now, 
in the dusk. It is full of beautiful sug- 
gestions, of fragrant possibilities. I 
have all the best of it in this half-light. 
But to-morrow the sun will glare on the 
weeds among my pansies; it will remind 
me that my loveliest rose tree is withering. 
It is pitiless—pitiless as success. No 
secrets are safe from it ; no flaws escape its 
scrutiny. Oh, I am afraid of it,—not for 
you, Robert,—you will bear the light, you 
do not need the mercy of the shadows— 
but for myself. Let me confess, while 
the mood compels me, that I—even I who 
have prayed for your triumph, I who have 
urged you on to gain it—I fear it because 


it will take you away from me. f know I 
must surrender you to success. It is the 
price, dear, the inevitable price. Do not 


think I grudge the payment. I have fore- 
seen it, counting it over to the last far- 
thing so many times that the amount no 
longer staggers me. I can not say I am 
glad, but at least I am ready. You will 
outgrow me, overreach me. Nay, do not 
contradict. I should not be content to sec 
you mount only to those easy heights 
to which I might follow you. Strange 
that you can satisfy me only by going 
above me! 

(Later.)—Your letter has just come. 
Of course Flaubert has accepted you! 
And I am glad it was for the Wind Lady. 
I take her literally, without your flatter- 
ing fancifulness, for a passing breeze that 
blows a traveler into the right way and 
then spends itself in ruffling corn-fields or 
sighing in gardens. I see just such a one 
now, shaking the maple tree and drifting 
a storm of golden leaves upon the unsus- 
pecting head of little Alice Todd, who is 
primly turning in at the gate this very 
moment. She is grave as ever, shaking 
the shower solemnly from her stiff, pink 
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bonnet and her straight, pink skirts. She 
comes, I know, to inquire if Mr. Merivale 
is never coming back. Ah, if you knew 
the good heart with which I shall tell her 
no! -Never is a long time, but it is not 
long enough to stay way from Innis- 
combe. : 

One of the golden flakes has floated up 
to me, carried by the sunlight in that rich, 
yellow strength that you love, Robert. It 
settles on the dark corners of my heart 
and warms away the dusks of yesterday. 
To-day I have the spirit to laugh away 
your loneliness if I were not very sure that 
you will have scouted it yourself long be- 
fore my laughter reaches you. What a 
boy you are, my gifted friend, wanting 
me because I am not to be had, and pro- 
testing against the breaking of bonds 
that were never made! Now listen to me. 
It is high noon, as still and quiet and 
sensible as the middle-of-the-day has a 
habit of being. In the kitchen Aunt Mi- 
nerva is making pies of such an odor of 
goodness that I am ravenously hungry in 
anticipation. Down in the front hall I 
hear Alice Todd’s small but substantial 
feet making marks of impatience upon 
Sally’s freshly waxed floor. Here at my 
hand is an old white frock that I am re- 
furbishing so that I may go splendidly 
this evening to take tea with the Misses 
Allerdyce. So when I assure you, in this 
sane and unsentimental state of mind and 
surroundings, that you and I must go our 
ways apart, you may be certain that I 
mean it. No, “it can’t be” that I am 
tired, though I smile a little as I hear you 
say it. It is so like you, Robert, to put 
it just that way. I am saving you for 
yourself. Perhaps I am saving myself as 
well from the time when you will be tired. 
I don’t boast that my motives are wholly 
selfless. But you know I have always 
known what is best for you better even 
than you, and be sure I would not say that 
I am not good for you unless—unless, 
dear, I were convinced of it to the depths 
of me. Some day, if you think, you will 
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thank me. Meantime, I don’t want you 
to forget your old friend of the provinces, 
even though she is very provincial, moral- 
izing in the dark or boring you in the 
broad daylight with things outgrown. 
She is always missing you and wishing to 
hear of you. Let us never be less than 
good friends, Robert, since we can not be 
more. . . . 

Poor little Alice Todd! How long I 
keep her in suspense to dash her hopes at 
last. No, Alice dear, Mr. Merivale is 
never coming back! 


(MR. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 


New York, October 24, 1898. 


Who authorizes Miss Margaret Ches- 
ter to announce the movements of Mr. 
Merivale? Certainly not Mr. Merivale, 
who begs to reassure Miss Alice Todd with 
the intelligence that he expects to go back 
to Inniscombe just two months from to- 
day, on the twenty-fourth of December, to 
see if he can not surprise a certain “good 
friend” of his in a refurbished white 
frock, surrounded by sunlight and the 
fragrance of her Aunt Minerva’s mince- 
pies, even at midday if she will, but in a 
saner and more sensible frame of mind 
than she was on an October day when she 
wrote him a letter. Yes, I am laughing 
at you, Margaret. I don’t believe your 
letter spoke any more truthfully for you 
than you spoke for me to little Alice 
Todd. Somehow, in spite of my un- 
worthiness and in spite of your own words, 
I can not doubt that you care. It is a 
presumption, perhaps, but it is a splendid 
presumption, and I shall hold to it—I 
warn you, dear Lady of the Winds !— 
until you are more convincing than you 
are now. “Some day”—if I think! That 
is not like your kindness, Margaret. “As 
if I do not always think! Yet you are 
right in a way. Some day I shall thank 
you as you deserve to be thanked. And 
if I can thank you only with my life, en- 
riched by such fruits as my capacities may 
draw from your inspiration, you can not 
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refuse my gratitude. As it is, I do not 
blame you for considering the gift too 
poor for your acceptance. And with that, 
shall we let the question rest until the time 
comes when it must be answered? 

I find my work somewhat like your 
garden. It seems good enough until 
Flaubert fixes it with those crooked eyes 
of his, those crooked eyes that see so 
straight. There is something almost un- 
canny in the power of his glance. Even 
as he looks, all the bad lines and gauch- 
eries of color jump out of the canvas to 
accuse you. And you feel like a criminal 
as without a word and with one gesture of 
complete hopelessness he passes on. His 
passage through the studio is like the Day 
of Judgment. You immediately smear 
up your canvas and prepare to abandon 
art forever. To-morrow you wait meekly 
in your accustomed place for another sen- 
tence. This morning he stood behind me 
for quite ten minutes. He shrugged his 
shoulders as he went on to my neighbor, a 
poor little girl who shrinks visibly from 
the lash of his glance, but I felt somehow 
encouraged by his scrutiny. When I was 
leaving he followed me to the door with a 
card to a private exhibit of half a dozen 
masterpieces which Heimer, the collector, 
has just purchased at a fabulous price for 
old Chalmers. “It might do you good, 
young man,” he said with most unflatter- 
ing emphasis, “to see what pictures look 
like.” Dear, how I wish I could take you 
with me to see! 

I am falling under the faseination of 
New York. The first day or two I was 
overwhelmed, oppressed, almost fright- 
ened by these great tides of life that rush 
along between the high brick walls like 
seething streams, pressing together at this 
turn and wrenched apart again at the 
next. After our sleepy streets and silent 
fields, open for the sun and inviting the 
rains, the turmoil was terrible. But in a 
few days it took hold of me, thrilled me, 
bore me along with it. Last night I felt 
its full seduction. It was a strange 
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night, with a kind of suppressed menace 
in the air, as one feels wild heart-throbs 
under a calm. I walked down Broadway 
after dinner. Light flooded the side- 
walks, a narrow zone of man-made lumi- 
nance, but above, the tall buildings seemed 
to hold in the darkness, thickening it and 
packing it down. Still higher, jagged 
edges of cloud pushed into a sky spread 
with a peculiar dull glow, a timid bright- 
ness trembling on the brink of gloom. 
People were hurrying along on all sides 
of me, chattering and jostling, but I felt 
lifted up into that strange overglow. I 
was encased in silence in the midst of 
sound, closed in a solitude more absolute 
than I had ever known. I have seen such 
skies at home, but they were never so im- 
pressive as these, framed in the shadows 
of human achievement. And I have felt 
solitude in open spaces, but never a soli- 
tude that so isolated my own soul. - The 
spirit of the city wooed and won me in that 
hour. It was borne in upon me how she 
individualizes, how by her contacts and 
her withdrawals she lets her children feel 
the stirring breath of their fellows with- 
out being distracted by them. Only in 
the city is it possible to escape absolutely 
from persons without getting away from 
people. 

Am I philosophizing to you, Margaret, 
because I resent your smiling at my boy- 
ishness, or to give you another proof of 
it? Or is it—yes, that is it!—that I 
want you to love the city because I am go- 
ing to love it? Ah, I shall paint the In- 
niscombe meadows as I see them in these 
autumn days—when God and Flaubert 
have taught me how to catch their tanta- 
lizing witcheries of color—but the reason 
I shall paint them well is less for their 
beauty than because of this new pulse of 
power set tingling in me by the city 
streets. The fever has infected me, the 
fever to do better than the rest which is 
epidemic in the rush of the crowd. Last 
night I exulted in the sense that’ I could. 
The others did not see the overshadowing 
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presences pressing in the dark upon the 
little circle of light in which they huddled 
to work and play—but I saw them, and by 
that revelation I am beckoned to higher 
things. I will do something for you yet, 
Margaret! I shall woo success and win 
it—why should the thought frighten you? 
The desire for success is simply the desire 
to do the surpassing thing. And isn’t 
that what you sent me out to do? Why 
should I mix my soul into colors for a can- 
vas, unless the soul counted in the picture? 
Nay, Margaret, don’t think you can dis- 
pose of me simply by turning me over to 
success. Even a captive has a right to 
protest against so arbitrary a transfer. 
It is for you that I want success, for you 
that I shall attain it! If you will not 
have gold or the jeweled baubles by which 
other women are won, my Margaret of the 
golden heart, why may I not make myself 
as splendid as I can to tempt you? 
Meantime, while the goal is still so far, 
be you near to keep me in good heart, to 
sweeten and to lighten all the ways! 


(MISS MARGARET CHESTER TO MR. ROBERT MERIVALE) 


InniscomBE, October 30, 1898. 


Meantime, Robert? I like that word 
meantime. It expresses all that my last 
letter tried to say to you. For the inter- 
val, the waiting time, I am willing to stand 
to you in whatsoever relation you will—as 
friend, comrade, confidante, even—if you 
must have love, my prodigal, with all the 
rest—even as the custodian of your love. 
I do not value it less because it is only lent 
to me, but you must not blame me if I pro- 
vide myself against the time when I must 
give it back. But meantime—until the 
twenty-fourth of December, perhaps?— 
with all my heart a truce! These days 
mean so much to me. The memory of 
them and of those past days when the gift 
was ours, just yours and mine, will be a 
glory to me when all the world shares it; 
and meantime—ah, these blessed inter- 
vals !—its development gives me some- 
thing to live for. You can get along 
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without me, distracted as you are by the 
hurry of new impressions, inspirited by the 
zest of new experiences, but what should I 
do without you? The old ways close 
around me, straight and pressing. Nar- 
row as we found them, dear, they are all 
too wide without you. The days we 
draped with dreams and hung around with 
hope seem strangely stripped and empty 
as they pass me by alone. The contrast 
of this dullness with that glow convinces 
me more than ever that you are a very 
great artist, my friend, to paint my world 
so fair! How wonderfully life is colored 
by hope! Even fulfilment is disappoint- 
ing because it is the end of hope! Ah, 
why have you stolen all the color of my 
life, Robert? Hadn’t you enough magic 
in that brush of yours without dipping it 
into my poor little stores of purple and 
gold and crimson, and carrying them all 
away? 

You’ll realize how little you have left 
me when I tell you that I don’t even enjoy 
quarreling with other people! I had 
hoped that my more pacific temper was the 
indication of some inner reformation, but 
that I am still unregenerate is manifest 
from my immediate inclination to defend 
the country, even Inniscombe, against 
your too sudden allegiance to the city. 
For everything but opportunity, the 
woods and the fields are best. The friend- 
liness of their solitudes is half their charm. 
It has always seemed to me a beautiful re- 
assurance of the soul’s high destiny that it 
is so much less lonely in the fastnesses of 
nature than in the haunts of men. It is 
no stranger in God’s house. A thousand 
voices speak to it, inviting it to compan- 
ionships, drawing it into intimacies, al- 
most lending speech to its aspirations. 
Your man-made isolations are different. 
There the soul is set apart less by choice 
than by the impulse of self-defense. Its 
withdrawal is not into a sanctuary but 
into a stronghold. It has no home in the 
enclosure of high walls, and no fellows in 
the builders of them. 
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And I do not like your picture, Robert. 
It is too full of menace. I am safer in 
the mercy of these wide calms toward 
which my window opens. White and still 
and shining, the frank fields I look out 
upon have nothing to hide from the 
searching skies. My night world is pale 
and passionless, not urgent to the spirit, 
like yours, but.spacious and soothing. I 
like it better so. Nature has more heart 
in the country, more room to unfold her- 
self. It is only the men who irritate, men 
like your successor, for instance, to come 
down to the particular. This afternoon 
I took the meadow path—for the first time 
alone—and was naturally led close to the 
school-house. Mr. Lyttleton was just 
- coming out, and I turned quickly back to 
avoid him. I dislike him, unreasonably 
and yet for the best of reasons, because he 
is not you! I feel he has no right to be 
coming out of your door, to have finished 
your tasks, to be filling your place. He 
is too small and smug. Ah, my dear, am 
I measuring the size of your vacancy by 
the emptiness of my own heart? 

Aunt Minerva surprised me this morn- 
ing by saying she was glad that you had 
gone away. Since you are one of the few 
persons who come within the limits of her 
approval, I was curious to know why, and 
when I asked her it came out that it is be- 
cause of the good effect your absence has 
on me! I am so much more industrious, 
and, as she put it, more “livable.” By 


that she means that I discuss fancy work _ 


with Miss Titcombe and Sunday-school 
with Mrs. Lessing ; that I try to be polite 
to her friends and accept their invitations 
to tea, and—crowning proof of my amia- 
bility—that I attend the “lecture course” 
with my cousin Jasper, who is too em- 
barrassed to talk to me half the time, and 
the other half finds a topic of conversation 
in the speaker—and you, for whom he 
doesn’t exactly relish substitute duty. 
Dear Aunt Minerva! She thinks you 
kept me from enjoying myself as girls 
ought to enjoy themselves, and while she 
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likes you well enough, she is glad that the 
end of your monopoly of my society al- 
lows me an opportunity to have “a good 
time.” AndI am really trying very hard, 
Robert, to live up to the standards of the 
young ladies of Inniscombe. And they 
do require an uplift—from the depths to 
the surfaces. I fairly pursue amusement, 
taking doses of distraction so heroic that 
it is no wonder Aunt Minerva is pleasantly 
amazed at my fresh energy in domestic 
tasks and my new submission to social 
compulsions. Alas, that even in the midst 
of them we should counteract the effect, 
my heart and I, by wandering off by our- 
selves. And we are always looking for- 
ward to an hour like this, when the crowd 
has departed—people and duties and 
amiable conventions—and left us to our- 
selves. We have so many things to talk 
about; though I notice that our conver- 
sation is never of the present. It is al- 
ways of memories or hopes. If real life is 
within us rather than without, then I think 
we countryfolk live much harder than 
your neighbors, my citizen of the world. 
They live on distractions, and already I 
have discovered that distractions are not 
life. In the city you have no time really 
to live. So many things are happening 
outside that there is no opportunity, even 
if there were a desire, to retire into your- 
self, to feel at home in the sanctuary of 
your own soul. Perhaps you are better 
off. Certainly action is a better and more 
normal expression of life than emotion. 
That’s the theory on which I am winning 
Aunt Minerva’s approval. 

And now, dear seer, take me to your ex- 
hibit of pictures. I am so glad not to 
know anything about them, so that you 
may unseal my eyes. As for Flaubert, he 
is only an usher at the door of your king- 
dom. He will show you the way, and 
some day he will be proud to have done 
even that! But no one in the world will 
ever be so proud as I, Robert. I wonder 
if you will remember then that my pride 
did not wait for the plaudits, that a mil- 
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lion echoes could not make it half so 
strong as when it spoke in my heart alone. 
In those days, as in these, God bless you, 
Robert. 


(MR. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 


New York, November 6, 1898. 


I have just come from my first sight of 
real pictures, and my first impulse, dear 
Lady, real Lady of Inniscombe, as when 
I used to seek you in the dusks at home, 
is to bare my heart to you. I am in a tur- 
moil, Margaret. First my spirit sinks to 
the depths of discouragement and then is 
lifted up to the heights of inspiration. 
Flaubert was right. I did not know what 
pictures are, and when I saw to-day what 
it means to paint,—what infinite subtle- 
ties, what assurances of line and light, 
what an unerring sense for the moods of 
skies and trees as well as of men, what 
breadth of perception, what ruthlessness 
of rejection—when I saw a picture, all the 
bravado dropped away from me like a gar- 
ment. I stayed until Heimer put 
me out, and after that I walked up and 
down Fifth Avenue in a conflict, stirred 
as I had never been stirred before. Mine 
eyes had seen the miracle; and after the 
first exaltation I was repelled, resolving 
to wash my brushes and go back to the 
Inniscombe school forever. And then— 
then the very wonder of it tempted me. 
Was it a spark of genius in myself that 
had answered the other so swiftly? If hu- 


man hands have touched the unattainable, , 


why not my hands? Could I? Can I? 

. « I have not answered the question 
yet, Margaret, though I walked the streets 
for hours. And, of course, I come at last 
to you. You have always resolved my per- 
plexities—decide for me now! I know 
only that I can never be satisfied to do 
less than the best. Better for me not to 
try at all than to fail of the highest 
achievement. 

Flaubert has taken to scoring me un- 
mercifully. I am told by my more ex- 
perienced colleagues that it is a good sign. 
He praises my little neighbor with an 
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ominous gentleness. “It is not bad, pe- 
tite,” he said to her this morning, very 
kindly, but when I went into the studio 
after class hour I found her sobbing all 
alone. “It is all over with me!’ she cried, 
after a few vain and trembling efforts to 
enclose herself again in her habitual re- 
serve. “I ama failure.” “But Flaubert is 
so kind to you,” I blundered. “Kind!” she 
flashed back. “It is the kindness of con- 
tempt. I shall go home and paint violets 
on dinner cards. It’s all I’m fit for!” I 
tried to reassure her, ignorantly, because 
I knew nothing of her gifts. “Ah, you!” 
she said. “You can afford to be generous. 
If Flaubert would bully me as he bullies 
you, I should be happy. He is interested 
in you. He wants to goad you on to do 
the things he knows you can do.” And in 
a moment she was gone, leaving me sorry 
for her, poor child, but exultant with the 
sense that she spoke the truth. 

And now, dear, knowing all my reasons 
for hope and all my temptations to de- 
spair, do you think that I dare stay? I 
leave the decision in your hands. How 
shall I serve you best? 


(MISS MARGARET CHESTER TO MR. ROBERT MERIVALE) 


InniscomBE, November 10, 1898. 

You will always serve me best, my dear 
Robert, by rising to the best in yourself. 
You know that, as you know my answer 
to your question even before you ask it. 
As a matter of fact, your mind was al- 
ready made up as you wrote to me. You 
wanted not my decision, but my assent to 
yours. You could not turn back now if 
you would. You have yourself awakened 
to the consciousness of those gifts which 
before you half-doubtfully accepted be- 


‘cause I believed in them so thoroughly. 


And.nothing on earth will hold you back 
from the utmost use of them. You need 
never fear falling short of the highest, 
Robert. To see the golden apple and yet 
just to miss it is a terrible fate, worse 
than never to know that golden apples 
grow in the gardens of the gods; but it is 
not your fate. You were born for attain- 
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ment. The only thing that surprises me 
is that you feel so soon the pride of your 
heritage. You are even more wonderful 
than I thought you. Ah, be not too prodi- 
gal of your wealth, my friend, yet spend 
a little now and then to sweeten my pov- 
erty. You see you have already passed 
beyond the need of my faith, though it 
was great enough to sustain you forever. 
I believe I am half sorry you have so much 
confidence of your own, because it leaves 
me nothing to give you of the only thing 
in which I am rich. I wonder if Monica 
did not find herself sadly resourceless when 
Augustine became a saint and she had 
nothing more to pray for? 

And your poor little girl with the fatal 
talent that sees its own limitations—has 
she gone home yet? 


(MR. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 


New York, November 15, 1898. 


“Margaret, where are you in this last let- 
ter? You are kind, as always, but I miss 
something out of your kindness, some- 
thing I can not name and that yet leaves 
a large void. Because I begin to feel in 
myself the stirrings of those powers I had 
never known but for you, do you think I 


no longer need you? Surely you will not 


withhold your sympathy just when I be- 
gin to see the light of success? I am work- 
ing as I did not think it was in me to work. 
I spend every hour of daylight at the 
studio, spoiling canvas after canvas, but 
feeling surer with every fresh beginning, 
and gaining power of expression with 
each failure to express. Flaubert has 
stopped bullying. He makes a gruff sug- 
gestion now and then—wonderful sugges- 
tions they are, too—but for the most part 
he watches me in silence or disregards me 
altogether. “Voila!” he startled me by ex- 
claiming this afternoon, after I’d been 
working feverishly all day at one of my 
eternal fresh starts. “Voila! That will 
do.” I dropped my palette in sheer ec- 
stasy, but when I turned he was already 
gone, slamming the door behind him. 

My picture—the picture that will do, 
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Margaret !—is to be called “Inspiration.” 
The idea took hold of me when I first 
came here and I’ve been trying to work 
it out ever since. Can you guess what 
suggested it or what it will be? Wait 
until it grows a little and I shall show you 
yourself as my heart knows you, as all 
my powers shall spend themselves to pro- 
claim you! So do not fail me, my Inspira- 
tion. I need you—now! How should I 
win success, or prize it when it is won, 
were it not for you? 


(MISS MARGARET CHESTER TO MR. ROBERT MERIVALE) 


InniscomBeE, November 19, 1898. 

Dear, I can withhold nothing. I 
thought I had emptied myself for you 
long ago, but your new need creates new 
stores to answer it. Gladly I give you 
everything I have if it can ease your 
climbing, stripping myself by my avowal 
of a woman’s last reserve. Success will 
cost you nothing, not even such solace as 
you draw from my sympathy. As long as 
you want it or need it, it is waiting for 
you, anticipating you. It is God’s way to 
make some so rich that they never know 
the price of things. You never will, Rob- 
ert. It is only the poor who must pay to 
the last farthing, and throw in their 
hearts, sometimes, to make up the balance. 
Even success, you see, more dearly won 
than any woman, surrenders to you with 
hardly a struggle. My gladness is too 
great for words. I can not even relieve my 
heart’s thankfulness in tears or prayers. 
God is good to you, but in His goodness 
to you He is even better to me. The 
thought of your picture lifts me almost to 
the reaches of your imagination. I have 
my own theory about the inspiration, but 
it‘is not for discussion to-day. To-day I 
am content to be exalted; to-day it is 
enough to thank you and to offer myself 
wholly to your service. 


(un. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 


New York, November 28, 1898. 


I come from the picture to you, my 
Margaret. That is, after all, no transi- 
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tion, and while I can not hope, and hardly 
would wish, to paint for the world’s sight 
all the inspiration you have been to me, I 
am doing my best to make the canvas not 
altogether unworthy of you. I warn you 
at once that I can think of nothing else, 
talk of nothing else. I watch it grow un- 
der my hand with the same surprise as if 
it were the work of a stranger. The com- 
position is very simple. The whole de- 
pends for effect upon the light, an ambi- 
tious simplicity for a tyro, as Flaubert 
more than once warned me when I began 
it. There is only an open doorway for a 
background, straight and somber, to 
frame my Lady, straight and somber, too, 
in a long gray gown. Everything is gray, 
gray of the dawn, except two sudden and 
wonderful lights—the gold of the sunrise 
far and faint in the east, and the answer- 
ing glow in the woman’s face, near and 
radiant. The face is everything. I want 
to create the impression that the sunrise 
itself is but the reflection of the light in 
the woman’s soul. The eyes are your eyes, 
Margaret, under your uplifted brow, and 
the morning holds no rarer fire and no 
clearer promise. I am trying to blend 
faith and love in their shining, for faith 
and love are the syllables of inspiration. 

I wish you could see my painted lady, 
and I—how I wish I could see the real 
one! The twenty-fourth of December 
seems a long way off, Margaret. 


(MI8S MARGARET CHESTER TO MR. ROBERT MERIVALE) 


InniscomBE, December 7, 1898. 


It is impossible to be vain of one’s own 
idealization—the contrast with the real 
self is too sharply humiliating—else I 
should be unfit to dwell with ordinary mor- 
tals, Robert, after my glimpse into the 
heart of your picture. It must be very 
beautiful, but it is no more I than I am I 
in my intercourse with Aunt Minerva’s 
friends. The real I is somewhere between, 
so far below your Inspiration that she can 
not even see it in looking up, and an 
appreciable distance above the amiable 
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young lady who discusses feather-stitch- 
ing with Miss Allerdyce. I can’t tell you 
what your picture means to me—it is so 
much that I can’t even tell you my theory 
yet a while. It is sweet to think it is mine, 
and I haven’t the heart to shatter the dear 
delusion until—well, at least until I see 
you. After all, it is only a little more than 
two weeks until the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember. Only two weeks, I say as blithely 
as if I had not learned a wholesome re- 
spect for the meaning of length of days 
in this lifetime of two months since you 
went away. What ancient simpleton was 
it who invented hours and minutes to meas- 
ure time? As if there were anything to 
beat it out but heart-throbs, quicker than 
thought in joy, slower than years in ab- 
sence and sorrow. Can’t you bring the 
gray lady with you,—and shall another 
gray lady wait in another doorway, with 
all her heart alight for you? I am looking 
toward the sunrise always, dear. The 
night has been very long. 


(MR. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 


New York, December 17, 1898. 


Oh, why can’t you fly over the fields 
and have a look at my picture? I want 
your opinion, but most of all I want your 
praise. For I’ve won it, Margaret! The 
picture is good, and I hunger to hear what 
you will say of it, you who thought well 
even of those poor things of the past. I 
have just achieved the light I wanted, 
after days of despair, and I could run all 
the way from here to Inniscombe out of 
very joy. Don’t ever rail at success, my 
dear, until you’ve felt the glory of it! 
Did I once tell you that Flaubert’s studio 
was bleak and bare? It is warm and splen- 
did now, tapestried with gold and hung 
with magic pictures,—the dream pictures 
that I shall paint some day ! 

The days are hurrying on to our day, 
Margaret! I was reminded this morning, 
when my little neighbor drew her breath 
as she saw how near I was to the end of 
my work: “Why, you will have it finished 
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before Christmas!’ she cried. “I must,” 
said I, with thoughts other than she knew. 
She went home to-day, poor little girl, to 
some place far in the west. What a terri- 
ble thing it must be to give up! She has 
been so much interested in the picture, our 
picture, and hated to go before it was fin- 
ished. ‘When you are great and famous,” 
she said, as I bade her good-by, “be kind 
to those who fail.” 

To-day the world and every one in it 
seems kind to me.: Best of all, I know 
where waits for me a kindness that will 
never fail. Only a week from to-day, Mar- 
garet! Then your eyes shall tell me 
whether I have achieved the light, after 
all! 


(mR. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 


New York, December 23, 1898. 


My Dear Marcarer—I am just fin- 
ishing my picture. I have a chance to 
hang it at Heimer’s annual exhibition if I 
can have it ready by the twenty-sixth. It 
is a great opportunity, and I can not well 
let it pass me by, even though I must 
dearly pay for it by the postponement of 
my visit to you. I can’t tell you how 
deeply disappointed I am. Will you miss 
me, too? 

If the picture succeeds, if the critics 
find any promise of power in it, Flaubert 
says I must go to Paris, to Julien, per- 
haps in a year or two, to win a place in 
the Salon. Think of that, Margaret! 

I am too excited to write. In spite of 
this delay—why must there always be the 
hard alternative, Margaret?—I promise 
myself the joy of seeing you soon. 

Yours, Roserrt. 


(ar1ss MARGARET CHESTER TO ME. ROBERT MERIVALE) 


InniscomBE, December 24, 1898. 

Deak Rosert—I have just put away 
my gray gown and put out the light in 
my heart. I am very glad of your suc- 
cess, of course, and I should never have 
forgiven myself if the thought of me had 
even tempted you to give up your chance. 
As it is, I see I need never have any cause 
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for self-reproaches. I shall await anx- 
iously the verdict of the critics. God 
grant you all success, my dear friend, at 
all times and in everything. Miss ‘you? 
Yes . . . but Aunt Minerva has planned 
such a Christmas as to leave me no time or 
room for loneliness. Even now she is call- 
ing me to fill a dozen extra stockings for a 
Christmas tree, to which every child in 
Inniscombe has been invited. So if I leave 
you, you will know it is on a good errand. 
Besides, I must redistribute the contents 
of your Christmas stocking! 
Your sincere friend, 
MarcaretT CHESTER. 


(san. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 


New York, December 28, 1898. 


“Inspiration” is a success, my dear 
Margaret, so great a success that Flau- 
bert sees straight for once and has thawed 
into a momentary geniality. He says he 
will see me in the Salon yet. I enclose 
clippings from all the morning papers. I 
hope you will be very proud of yourself, 
my Inspiration! After all, it is your suc- 
cess. 

Think of me as already a lion, whom a. 
very smart lady has just asked to roar for 
her at a reception on Saturday. I resent it 


-because it keeps me longer away from 


you—yet isn’t it the penalty of your am- 
bition? And here comes my fellow class- 
mates—to celebrate my triumph! Be glad 
for me, Margaret. Yours, Roserr. 


(MR. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 


New York, January 6, 1899. 
My Dear Marcaret—Flaubert has 
taken a sudden, unaccountable and mad- 
dening notion to go to Paris and to take 
me with him. My success has quite turned 


‘the old man’s head. La Touraine sails to- 


morrow, and he informed me not an hour 
ago that he intended to sail on her and 
that I must be ready to accompany him. 
I exhausted pleading and protest, begged 
for even a week’s respite, but he is obdu- 
rate and unreasonable, and I can not re- 
fuse point blank without seeming utterly 
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ungrateful. He has done so much for me, 
and his heart is set on this. Oh, Margaret, 
Margaret, why are painters such heart- 
less, irascible and unreliable fellows? I 
can’t bear to go way like this, without see- 
ing you, but what am I to do? If I could 
ask you, I am sure you would bid me go. 
And though we lose our day together, this 
sudden departure only hastens the coming 
of the days when we shall never be apart. 
For when I come back, it will be for you, 
Margaret. : 

I can not collect myself. I have been so 
whirled about and so shaken out of my- 
self in these last two weeks that I hardly 
realize what I am doing. The one thing 
that strikes me sharply now is that I am 
going away from you. But my heart 
stays at Inniscombe, and to-day I can only 
beg that you will be patient with my un- 
certainties until I can explain them as I 
wish. Why haven’t you written me? 

And now, good-by, Margaret. God 
bless you, dear, who have blessed me so 
much. And believe me, 

Yours ever, Rosert MERIVALE. 


(sek. ROBERT MERIVALE TO MISS MARGARET CHESTER) 


Panis, May 21, 1903. . 


My Dear Marcaret Cuester—I do 
not believe I will surprise you and I can 
only hope I will not offend you by knock- 
ing very humbly at the door of your re- 
membrance after all these years. I do not 
deserve that it should open to me, and only 
the memory of your kindness makes me 
bold to try it now, as only the fear of 
what might lie behind it has kept me from 
lifting the knocker long ago. I was in the 
Salon this morning, pretending to look at 
other pictures, but always wandering back 
to the spot where my own is hung, in the 
way we poor beggars have of hanging 
about for the crumbs of public praise. I 
noticed that a couple of Americans stood 
before it for a long time. I was flattered 
by their interest and waited for their com- 
ment, while apparently intent upon a near- 
by landscape by my friend Chauvin. “It 
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is like, very like,” I heard one say. “Yes,” 
assented the other, “but our Miss Chester 
is more beautiful.” “It is no accidental re- 
semblance,” persisted the first. ‘He must 
have seen her.” He began fumbling at his 
catalogue, but I was upon him before he 
got a glance at it. “Why shouldn’t it be 
like our Miss Chester, Mr. Brigdon?” 
They gave me a startled stare and then 
both at once recognized me. “Why, Mr. 
Merivale!” they cried in unison.. “We 
might have known!” ‘I cut short all the 
twaddle about the picture—it is called “A 
Memory of a Garden”; why shouldn’t it 
be like?—and made them tell me every- 
thing they knew about you. And I’ve 
asked them to dine with me to-night, dear, 
fluttered Mr. and Mrs. Brigdon, just be- 
cause I love so to hear the sound of your 
name after these long silences. They tell 
me much,—that you are still Miss Ches- 
ter; that you are lovelier than ever; that 
Aunt Minerva has left you alone to pre- 
side over the old house, and that you do it 
with a grace that keeps the Inniscombe 
gentility always keyed up to its company 
manners; that you traveled a year after 
her death, and that you seem as happy as 
you are charming. Really, the united en- 
thusiasm of the Brigdons about you is 
quite beautiful. But they can not tell me 
what I most wish to know and what no one 
but you can tell me—are you still the same 
Margaret Chester? There! it is out! 
Make what you will of it. I am afraid of 
the echoes my own knock is waking—my 
daring frightens me. 

I deserve nothing at your hands, not! 
even the mercy of remembrance. «But be- 
cause your kindness is the only thing that’ 
could possibly be greater than my un- 
worthiness, I believe you will listen to me, 
Margaret. As I look back I think I have 
been mad most of the time since I left 
Inniscombe. Five years ago, when I 
rushed off here to Paris with Flaubert, 
reckless of everything but the moment, I 
was in the first frenzy of success, intoxi- 
cated as a boy after his first glass of 
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champagne. I forgot everyt ing—even 
you, who were more than all the rest. I 
felt deliriously free of the old life and all 
its bonds—I believe I looked upon them 
as limitations. Then for a year, a slave to 
ambition, filled with a lust for the success 
whose taste had been so sweet, I let every- 
thing go for work. I got a picture into 
the Salon, and again I was drunk with 
praise and power. I was féted a little, as 
young painters of promise usually are, 
but to my exaggerated sense it seemed as 
if all Paris rose up to do me honor. What 
was merely flattery I took for fame. I lost 
myself completely, retaining only through 
the feverish years that followed an in- 
creasing appetite for the success that 
lured me on and an inexhaustible capacity 
for the labor by which it was bought. So 
by the grace of God, won, I think, by your 
old prayers, Margaret, my gift did not go 
down with me. Except for a year in Italy, 
I have never since been far away from 
Paris. Until this last year I have never 
had even a desire to go home, and since the 
desire has possessed me I have been afraid, 
afraid because home means nothing to me 
but you. In those mad years—I spare 
you nothing, Margaret !—there were other 
women. They were part of the brilliant 
world into which I was led with blinking, 
stupid eyes, and they dazzled me for a 
time, blinded me. But all that is best in 
me has been faithful to you. However you 
think of me, and whether you ever think 
of meat all, you must believe that. I even 
tried to love, and thought there was some 
strange lack in myself because I could not. 
Only a year ago I woke up suddenly one 
day to what the lack was. Of course it was 
you. And then the mists cleared and I be- 
gan dimly to find myself. Indeed, the 
awakening was so poignant and so humili- 
ating that I hastened back to the old 
opiates for forgetfulness again. Alas, 
they had lost their power. Everything 
had an agonizing habit of comparing it- 
self with you. Success, admiration, talent, 


wealth, the light loves I had sought and 
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that had answered my seeking—all these 
I measured up and found their fullness as 
naught against the great emptiness of 
you. Ah, I suffered for my own blindness 
more than you could have suffered in your 
utmost disappointment in me, Margaret. 
I knew that you had made me, that I owed 
everything to you, that without you I had 
only abused the gifts you had taught me 
the use of. I wanted Inniscombe, but 
above all I wanted you! And when I set 
to work to paint my picture for this year’s 
Salon, I threw all the pent longing of my 
heart, which I dared not express more di- 
rectly, into the painting of your garden 
and you, scented and healing and sweet. 
If it is the best work I have yet done, as 
they tell me here, it is because I have gone 
back to the source of my best inspiration. 
It is only when I get away from you that 
IT am lost. 

I know that I have no right to talk to 
you like this. But the great relief of hear- 
ing to-day that you are still Margaret 
Chester has so opened my heart that I can 
keep nothing back. I am made breathless 
with this sharp exaltation of hope. For- 
give my incoherence and my boldness. 
For the rest I do not ask your forgiveness. 
That would be too much. I ask only some 
small part of your kindness. Will you 
help me to forget this hideous interval and 
to make a fresh beginning on whatever 
terms it pleases you? Will you? Can 
you? I have never asked your help in 
vain, Margaret. 

Having said nothing that is in my heart 
to say, I still can say no more. I wait for 
your answer. 

I am yours to do with as you will, 

Ropert MERIvALe. 


(Miss MARGARET CHESTER TO MR. ROBERT MERIVALE) 


InniscomBeE, May 30, 1903. 
Forget? How would it be possible to 
forget the brilliant and the famous Rob- 
ert Merivale, particularly if one had once 
had the honor of his acquaintance? I as- 
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sure you we are very proud of him in 
Inniscombe. We point out for the edifica- 
tion of urban visitors the house in which 
he lived and the school in which he 
taught, and we frame the early sketches 
of which he was so ignorantly prodigal 
and hang them above the family Bible in 
our parlors. A few of us, I believe, have 
even sold them, not because our loyalty 
was small, but because the purchaser’s de- 
sire was passing great. And when the fa- 
mous artist is also an old friend, far from 
being offended, how could I be anything 
but unfeignedly glad to hear from him? 

You were quite right in thinking your 
letter would not be a surprise to me. I 
knew the old friend under the great artist 
so well that I expected some day you 
would write to me. I believe I could even 
have predicted the contents of your letter. 
You remember I used to boast that I knew 
you better than you knew yourself? That 
was when you thought you loved me. You 
never loved me, Robert. You simply need- 
ed me. Hungry for what you knew not, 
you fed eagerly on the sympathy I gave 
you so freely, refreshed yourself in my 
deep faith in you, heartened yourself in 
my inexhaustible hope. It was not myself 
that you loved; it was what my love was 
able to give you. I knew that then; I 
knew when I urged you away that you 
would find in success the satisfaction you 
found in me, just as I knew that if I kept 
you near me I could make myself sufficient 
for you. I knew—and I let you go, made 
you go. There is no use now in pretend- 
ing it did not cost me days of desolation 
and nights of bitterness. For I loved you 
—loved you so much that I was willing to 
give myself for your passing need, to help 
you win the success that should wrench 
you away from me. I loved you so much 
that I did not even wish to hide my love 
from your indifference. My heart had no 
desire save that no craving of yours 
should go unsatisfied. And so, seeing the 
end, I was not unprepared for it. It came 
a little sooner than I expected. That was 
all. 
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And that is all, Robert. It is only that 
I gave you more than any one else that 
you come back to me now. You have tried 
us all, and you find that on the whole I 
make the best return for what you have 
to give. My poor friend, don’t you know 
that you have exhausted me, too? Do not 
think I have ever regretted the past, or 
blamed you for it. I suffered, of course, 
in those dreary months after you left me, 
who had emptied my life at your feet, for 
the master of two months who “had done 
so much for you.” Oh, I suffered, but it is 
the compensation of women, who bear so 
much of the world’s pain, that their hearts 
grow big with anguish, and that their 
growth is watered by their tears. And 
that I am not, in any way, the Margaret 
Chester of five years ago I owe my thanks 
to you, Robert. I am not the same woman 
who loved you then, and you are too much 
the same man for me to love you now. I 
have nothing to forgive you—it was nat- 
ural that you should grow beyond our 
quiet ways, that fame should tempt you 
into richer paths than were open to you 
here. I have nothing to forgive, and much 
to be grateful to you for. I gained more 
than you from our friendship because I 
gave more. You see, I spare you nothing 
also. I should be unjust to you were I less 
frank. 

And nothing can ever take from me my 
portion of the sweetness of the past. I 
had a share in the beginnings of your suc- 
cess, and I have taken a most unreasonable 
pride in all that has followed. How well 
you have done, Robert—surpassingly 
well, and yet never surpassing my old 
dreams of you! Did you know that I had 
seen your “Inspiration”? It was hung in 
the Salon two years ago, when I was in 
Paris, and the spell of it so clung to me 
that. when I came home I took out my 
folded gray gown, worn only on that 
Christmas Eve I waited for you, and cried 
over it—not the tears one sheds for a liv- 
ing sorrow, but those wept over something 
dear and dead. . . . And my theory 
about the picture was right, as you so 
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soon demonstrated. Your ardor in paint- 
ing it was not for me, but for the pic- 
turesque idea I represented. The real in- 
spiration was your own awakened sense of 
power, the foretaste of triumph. No one 
rejoices in that success more than I, and 
no one more sincerely desires your happi- 
ness. But if Inniscombe means to you 
only me, I can not honestly ask you to 
come back. Indeed, I beg you to stay 
away. There can be nothing but pain in 
trying to reopen a chapter that is irrev- 
ocably closed between us—the pain of 
disappointment for you and the pain of 
disappointing for me. I may seem to you 
unkind, but I should be a thousand times 
unkinder if I gave you any hope that the 
future holds the remotest possibility of 
the resumption of the past. I have culti- 
vated my little garden of life until it has 
yielded me fruit of usefulness and content. 
Leave me to its peace, I pray you, and 
may your riper success bear you so fair‘a 
bloom. The one thing that reaches out 
from the past to the present, and into the 
future, is my old prayer that in hurt and 
healing, in uplifting and discouragement, 
may God bless you, Robert! 
Sincerely your friend, 
MarcarerT CHESTER. 


(MISS MARGARET CHESTER TO MR. ROBERT MERIVALE) 


InniscomsBE, June 1, 1903. 
Why couldn’t you have left me alone, 
Robert? And now, that you have broken 
in upon my hard-won peace and I have 


summoned all my strength to repulse you, - 


why can’t I let myself alone? I wrote to 
you the other day as I ought to write to 
you, as all the wounds of the old years, 
stung into soreness by your touch, forced 
me to write to you. You had forgotten 
and you had remembered; you had tasted 
life at many springs and had found the 
first draught best at last; you had wan- 
dered into alien paths until a sudden home- 
sickness turned you back to the old ways 
—and then you had expected to find them 
waiting unchanged for your return. And 
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I who had dreamed my dream and 
wakened, who had not learned from you 
the secret of sustaining the sweetness of 
life on little joys when the great ones are 
denied—I was to be waiting, too, still 
holding out the gifts you threw away. 

. Indeed, my letter cried out to be 
written. It should not be weakened now 
by an after word. And yet, and yet—ah, 
Robert, why couldn’t you have left me 
alone? 

A week ago I went out into my garden 
in the dawn and was happy to find a sin- 
gle crocus braving the chilly dews to 
bloom. To-day the dawn itself is not more 
glowing than the splashes of spring color 
in my flower-beds—but the joy is gone. 
You have invaded my stronghold again, 
and though I close the gates against you, 
remembering your ruthlessness, you will 
not be shut out. Surely, Robert, your old 
cruelty was not more unkind than this. 

I had no doubts when your letter came. 
My pride was ready to meet your pre- 
sumption. But since—I had not thought 
to be moved so easily—since the long 
silences have befriended you, the dawns 
have pleaded for you, the dusks have re- 
membered you, even my flowers betray me 
to whisper your name, and I—oh, Robcrt, 
Robert, I have no pride at all! I can not 
hear you call and be deaf to you, though 
to listen I trample down the last of those 
dear defenses by which we guard the sanc- 
tuaries of the spirit from those who have 
once too lightly entered them. Even yet I 
can not feel any need of yours and not an- 
swer it, though to answer would take me 
down again into that valley of humiliation 
I have once before climbed from in bitter- 
ness and pain. I am almost glad you have 
presumed: so greatly, because of the faith 
your presumption implies. Many women 
would be shamed by your overconfidence. 
I should be ashamed only if I did not de- 
serve it. 

Yet listen to me now, and believe me as 
you have believed in me in spite of your- 
self through all the changes of the years. 
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I make no promises. I offer you nothing. 
I am not ashamed of my love, but it has 
meant such high things to me always, it 
is so much worthier and better than I who 
bear it, that I could not cheapen it by sur- 
rendering it even to you unless you had 
won it. I wonder if you can understand 
that, though you inspired it, Robert, it is 
not yours? It belongs to a Robert who 
might have grown out of the Robert I 
once knew—who may have grown out of 
him, though through a different develop- 
ment than I foresaw. If I only could be 
sure ! I have been thinking that if 
I could see him I should know. . . . 
Make of that what you will. I did not 
write this letter for you, but for myself, 
that I might find my bearings in the whirl- 
pool you have stirred up in the tranquil 
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clear to me that I am going to send it, 
though the sending take such courage as 
must have inspired the old martyrs when 
they professed a faith that cost them life. 
It is only a chance, for you and for me, 
but a life’s happiness is worth a chance. 
And sometimes I grow very tired of being 
tranquil, Robert. 

Did I say the other day I did not want 
you to come back? Ah well, I do not 
know—lI only know my garden is desolate 
that once held a friend in every flower. I 
only know there is an old path through 
the Inniscombe woods that cries out for a 
painter. I think Inniscombe wants you 
back, and perhaps, perhaps, if you come 
to Inniscombe you will find another’s wel- 
come. Shall I also find you? You, Rob- 
ert? That is the question I wait, trem- 


tides of my life. And now they are so 


T 


bling, to answer. 


IRONWEED 
By Emma Bell Miles 


O all the world he feeds a thousand lies, 

Yet with himself is honest to the core— 

This unkempt Ishmael of road and field. 
Some out-door instinct primitive and free 
Sends him a gypsying down forgotten lanes; 
Deriving raw strength from the ancient Soil, 
Learning to laugh at Kismet’s little jokes, 
Gaining a brutal knowledge of his world— 
A world of pungent smells from dusty weeds, 
Tough shrubs, and roving dodder; savage briers; 
Flowers along the path that flaunt and flash, 
With here and there a creamy, foamy splash 
Of elder-bloom alive with drunken bees. 

He games with Fate for any stake you please, 
But whether losing to the naked stalk 

Or winning to his rankest growth and sap, 

Or yet marooned athirst on barren stones, 
The proud heart stands erect and royal still. 
Round him no strangling social wants can cling— 
He is at once their victim and their king: 
And faith, ’tis hard to reach one of an ilk 
That drank suspicion with its mother’s milk! 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF DENNY McKIERNAN 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


AUTHOR OF “THE RACE OF THE SWIFT,” ETC. 


nm OU can’t do it Denny, said 
Grierson. 
“But I’m going to do it, Billy,” 


said McKiernan. 

The last speaker gazed musingly across 
the room with drooping lids, though the 
tobacco smoke hung so thickly that he 
could barely see the opposite wall. He 
was a strongly-built fellow, McKiernan. 
His chin squared with the lines of his 
cheeks and his lips were firm set, positive, 
final. Each eyelid fell at the outer corner, 
with the result that his gaze seemed always 
concentrated. He spoke slowly, and as 
each word fell, it seemed to nail and clinch 
itself. William Grierson, counselor at 
law, had faith in his friend, Denny Mc- 
Kiernan, revenue officer in the employ of 
the United States government. But the 
task in hand appeared to him to be beyond 
even McKiernan’s recognized ability and 
skill. 

“You can’t do it, Denny,” repeated 
Grierson, nervously fingering the sheets 
of an unfolded newspaper which lay upon 
the table. Printed in this paper was the 
dreadful news which had brought the men 
together for their conference. It told in 
pitiless type how one Tom Cleghorn had 
gone into the mountains a week ago to 
“study the natives,” bent on learning for 
himself the truth about this much-talked- 
of class, and later to convey his impres- 
sions to the world in a magazine article; 
how Cleghorn had blundered unexpectedly 
into a moonshine camp where the white 
whisky was in the process of making, and 
how, deceived by his dress, the operators 
of the still had fired upon and killed him 
before he could say a word. 

“Tom died like a damn dog”—in reg- 


ular, incisive tones the words were falling 
from McKiernan’s compressed lips,—“‘and 
I’m going to get the man who did it.” 

Grierson, small, wiry, jerky in his move- 
ments, looked up quickly, drumming with 
his finger-nails on the edge of the table. 

“But who did it, Denny? The paper 
says ‘they’.” 

McKiernan’s big head swung around on 
his muscular neck, and his eyes bore an 
amused expression as they fell upon his 
questioner. Slowly reversing his briar 
pipe, he tapped the amber stem upon the 
newspaper. 

“ ‘Near the head-waters of Big Goose 
Creek’,” he quoted. “Don’t you know 
the vilest criminal in that part of the Ken- 
tucky mountains? Of course you don’t, 
for that isn’t your business. And though 
my operations have never extended that 
far, I am confident of my man. Seth 
Butcher’s been running a still on Big 
Goose for ten years, and he shoots on 
sight. Seth Butcher shot Tom, and I’m 
going to prove it on him, capture him, 
and bring him here for trial. That will 
constitute my part of this game. Yours 
will be to convict and hang him according 
to law. Do you agree?” 

“Do you know how many men have lost 
their lives trying to take this fellow?” 

“TI reckon I do. I know their names, 
and when and how they were killed.” 

“Don’t try it, Denny. Think it over 
and don’t go.” 

“T’ve made up my mind. I want to 
know if you'll accept your part of the 
agreement which I have outlined?” 

“Then, in heaven’s name, take a posse 
with you—ten—fifteen !” 

“They would be in my way—like so 
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many cattle turned loose to create alarm. 
I go alone, and I go to-morrow.” 

Grierson gave something like a gasp, 
and his face paled. 

“It’s madness,” he murmured, “down- 
right suicide. The fellow will murder 
you, as he has the others!” 

“I’m going!” 

When Grierson heard the way in which 
these two words were spoken, he realized 
that further persuasion and argument 
would be useless. 

“Then God give you success! Bring 
Seth Butcher here, and I’! hang him!” 

A slender white hand was lost in a 
sturdy brown one as they sealed the pact. 


The train clattered over spider-like tres- 
tles, thundered through cuts, and boomed 
through tunnels which sent back the roar 
and rattle of the wheels intensified a thou- 
sandfold. The through express to Jellico 
was late, and time was hard to make up on 
a road composed mainly of hills and 
curves. McKiernan was traveling at 
night. When he got off the train at Lon- 
don he didn’t want any one to sce him— 
that is, any one outside. The desperado he 
had deliberately sct about to capture was 
no common criminal. Though totally un- 
educated, he was shrewd, cunning, re- 
sourceful. Men feared him, both in the 
mountains and in the towns. McKiernan 
knew that Butcher knew his latest atrocity 
would be exploited in the newspapers, and 
that in all probability a man or gang of 
men would come out from the city to get 
him. He or his agents would therefore 
watch all trains, and so have timely warn- 
ing of the approach of an enemy. Mc- 
Kiernan, crouched down in his seat in the 
smoking car with his hat shading his cyes 
and a black cigar in his teeth, was roused 
by the abrupt opening of a door and the 
inrushing noise from the racing trucks. 
The announcement of his station followed, 
and as he got on his fect he swept his eyes 
around him. The few occupants of the 
compartment were asleep or dozing. The 
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train was beginning to slow up. Hasten- 
ing to the platform, he descended a step, 
drew from his pocket a heavy false beard, 
and quickly adjusted it to his face. He 
swung himself to the ground several sec- 
onds before the train stopped, and with 
one shoulder twisted up and a distressing 
limp in his walk he moved on boldly by the 
isolated ticket office, watching closely all 
the time out of the corners of his eyes, 
without turning his head. The few pas- 
sengers who got off paid him no heed, but 
in the thickening shadows far back of the 
ticket office he saw a blacker shadow—a 
shadow which to his mind took the shape 
of a mountaineer on watch. Up the steep 
hill leading to the bridge which spanned 
the railroad at this point labored McKier- 
nan, stopping half way up as though for 
breath, but in reality to reconnoiter. The 
black shadow was closer now. It had 
moved as he moved. Denny could see the 
slouch hat and the baggy trousers girt in 
at the waist with a leathern belt. The 
starlight glinted faintly on something 
shining silvery at the shadow’s middle. 
Without a backward glance Denny re- 
sumed his way painfully, gained the top 
of the hill, limped leisurely across the 
bridge, and a few moments later presented 
himself at the hotel, and asked for a bed 
till morning. The proprietor looked at 
him doubtfully, for his appearance was 
entirely disreputable. But when McKier- 
nan straightened up, removed his beard 
and threw back the lapel of his coat, show- 
ing a metal tag, the hotel-keeper’s face 
softencd to a grin. 

“Goin’ to try fur Butch?” he asked, as 
he led the way upstairs. 

“He and I will take supper with you in 
less than a week,” was the confident reply. 

“More likely the buzzards will have a 
feast,” answered mine host, grewsomely, 
as he turned away. “But I hope you’ll 
win,” he added, stopping and thrusting 
his head in the door. ‘That feller’s hurt- 
in’ this county more ’n all the rest o” the 
shiners put together. 
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“Tl get him,” said McKiernan, calmly, 
as he took his coat off and hung it on the 
back of a chair. 

About eight o’clock the next morning a 
dilapidated spring wagon and a_ bony 
horse with a stubby mane and a frayed- 
out tail crawled slowly out of the moun- 
tain town, taking the road to Manchester. 
The seat, body and wheels of the wagon 
had long since ceased to claim kinship 
with paint; in fact, the whole contraption 
was rickety to the point of danger, but 
the figure which sat upon the low seat 
seemed perfectly content with his worn- 
out equipage, and at peace with the world. 
He was an old man, shabbily clad in 
jeans, his trousers legs stuffed in the tops 
of a pair of wrinkled old boots. His eyes 
were bright and black, but his face was 
lined, and his hair and beard were gray. 
A cob pipe which had seen long and 
useful life was between his teeth, and 
spurts of pale smoke issued regularly 
‘from between his lips. He carried an 
iron-weed stripped of its leaves for a 
whip, and this hung con- 
stantly, like the sword of 
Damocles, over the spine of 
the patient brute which plod- 
ded along the dirt road. 
Every few steps the weed 
would fall, but a spasmodic 
twitch of the frayed-out tail 
was the only effect produced. 
Nothing short of the explo- 
sion of a bomb-shell could 
have augmented the sedate 
movements of the antiquated 
animal. Blows had long ago 
become a part of his life. 
He received them and always 
acknowledged them with a 
twitch of his tail, and he 
would have missed 
them had they not 
been forthcoming. It 
was in this wise, then, 
that Denny McKier- 
nan fared forth in 
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quest of the slayer of Tom Cleghorn, the 
man who had in a bygone year given him 
a helping hand. 

In early autumn 
the Kentucky moun- 
tains present 
formidable 
claims for ex- 


THE MOONSHINER 
KILLED HIM BE- 
FORE HE COULD 
SAY A WORD 
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ceedingly great beauty. The miles upon 
miles of far-reaching ranges thickly set 
with trees of sturdy growth, and the in- 
terlying valleys just as heavily wooded, 
all present a wealth and a variety of color 
which it does not require the soul of an 
esthete to appreciate. McKiernan was 
very much of the world. The making of 
his daily bread had been accompanied by 
hard knocks, and some of the bruises 
hadn’t healed, but as he wound deeper and 
deeper into the recesses over the vague and 
uncertain trail which he was pursuing, he 
was conscious of a feeling of restfulness. 
There was all to lull, nothing to jar nor 
annoy. At times he met a buggy, a wagon 
or a pedestrian, but no one addressed him 
beyond a brief nod. It was mid-afternoon 
when a strapping fellow on a big horse 
pulled up in front of him, barring his way. 

“Whar yo’ bound fur, ol’ man?” was 
his salutation, in a not unpleasant voice, 
but with a keenly concentrated gaze. 

“I’m a-headin’ fur Big Goose Crick, 
stranger,” replied McKiernan, assuming 
the vernacular of the locality. “How fur 
off mought it be?” 

“Nigh to five mile, I reck’n. Whut’s 
you’ business thar, an’ whar’d yo’ come 
frum?” 

“I’m frum Tennessee. Ther damned 
revenuers air gittin’ so sharp a man can’t 
make a livin’ thar. I heerd uv a feller up 
in these parts named Butcher. They say 


he makes all the whisky he wants to, an’. 


that ev’ybody’s skeerd uv ’im. That’s the 
man I’m huntin’; I wan’ to set down right 
by ’im!? 

A mighty laugh came from the broad 
chest of the man on the horse. 

“°N they’ve heerd uv ’im in Tennessee, 
hev they? I’m Seth Butcher, ol’ man. 
Whut’s yo’ name?” 

“Jim Hartley. Uncle Jim, ther boys 
calls me at home. Air you’ the feller I’m 
lookin’ fur?” 

“I’m him, an’ ef yo’ can take yo’ turn 
at the still, we’ll hang up. Yo’ needn’t be 
skeered uv no revenuers when yo’ ’re with 
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me. I’ve got business down the road now, 
but I’ll show yo’ the way.” The burly 
form raised in its stirrups and turned in 
its saddle. ‘Yo’ jist keep a-goin’ till yo’ 
come to a crick—that’s Big Goose. Go up 
it a mile or more till yo’ come to a shanty 
—that’s mine. Tell my woman I sent yo’, 
an’ wait thar fur me. I'll be back some 
time to-night.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the horse- 
man tightened his rein, swerved his mount 
to the left, and was quickly enveloped in a 
cloud of dust. McKiernan got his horse 
in motion with difficulty, and as he jogged 
along his mind was busy. His quarry was 
fooled—completely fooled, and of that he 
was confident. The painstaking skill with 
which he had prepared and assumed his 
disguise, coupled with his natural talent 
for imitation, had caused him to pass suc- 
cessfully the critical ordeal of this shrewd 
mountaineer’s inspection. Denny was in- | 
clined to pat himself on the shoulder, but 
there was too much ahead yet for self-con- 
gratulation. He had passed only one of 
the danger points ; the names of the others 
were legion. He was in the middle of the 
feudist’s country, where a man’s life was 
scarcely considered at all, and where the 
strictest vigilance must be maintained at 
every hour of the day and night. He 
thought of Butcher as he had seen him 
astride his horse—big-limbed, hairy, mus- 
cular and crafty. His undertaking was 
to bring him to justice single-handed! 
The odds were assuredly with the man of 
the woods. Then Denny thought of Tom 
Cleghorn, great-hearted, generous, loyal; 
a man with the soul of a woman. The 
mortal remains of Tom were somewhere in 
these hills. Denny felt himself growing 
revengeful, and the old Mosaic law of “an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” 
crept in a sinister way into his mind. He 
squared his shoulders and his mouth si- 
multaneously, and brought the tattered 
remains of his iron-weed down upon the 
back of his jaded steed. He would not do 
that, though in his heart he felt that he 
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could. He would make Grierson perform 
his part of the contract. The man should 
die by the decree of the law. 

Wings of shadow were spreading over 
the deep ravines. The high tops of the 
mountains were still bathed in a crimson 
glory, and a soft breeze rustled the scar- 
Tet sumach bushes by the roadside. Dusk 
was falling over the vast solitudes as 
gently as a mother dove covers her little 
ones, when the bony horse and the old 
spring wagon splashed into the water of 
a slowly moving creek, and the animal 
ducked its head for a refreshing draught. 
While his horse was drinking McKiernan 
looked around. This was Big Goose, as 
nearly as he could reckon. Butcher had 
said go up it a mile or more. For the mo- 
ment Denny was puzzled. The water was 
too deep to admit of travel up the stream 
bed, but presently he discerned a miser- 
able roadway running along the bank, so 
he pulled his slow horse out to it and re- 
sumed his journey. Night came down 
like a blanket, shutting out all objects. 
Above the high hills gleamed the timid 
tapers of the early stars. He could not 
see his way, so he let his animal pick it 
out, which it did, with the sagacity of its 
kind. After what seemed an interminable 
period, Denny saw a light ahead. Feeling 
in his breast to be sure that his revolver 
was ready for use, he pressed forward and 
at last drew up before a low shack. The 
door was open, and the evening meal was 
in preparation at the big fireplace. 

“Hullo!” he called, lustily ; “anybody 
to home?” 

In quick response to his hail a female 
figure was silhouetted in the doorway. 

“Seth ain’t here,” said a young voice, 
and the man on the wagon was struck by 
its remarkable sweetness. All of his for- 
mer mountain experience was connected 
with beldames and viragos. 

“T seen ’im down the road,” he sent 
“back, “an’ he tol’? me to come on here an’ 
tell ’is woman that he sent me. Be you his 
woman?” 
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“Light an’ hitch, stranger, an’ come 
in; supper’!] be ready t’reckly.” 

The figure disappeared abruptly from 
the doorway, and McKiernan crawled 
down from his seat and stretched his 
cramped legs. He hitched his horse to a 
stake standing in the corner of a broken- 
down rail fence, dragged an old carpet- 
bag from the bed of the wagon, and shuf- 
fled to the door of the shack. He entered 
without ceremony, and sat down in a bark- 
bottomed chair near the door. 

“I’m Uncle Jim Hartley, frum Tennes- 
see,” he remarked, flapping one leg over 
the other, and folding his hands in his lap. 

The girl was kneeling on the rough 
stone hearth, busy with some potatoes she 
was roasting in the ashes. She did not re- 
ply, and he fell to regarding her with in- 
ward amazement. She was of medium 
build, and her rounded, girlish form was 
neatly clothed in a blue calico dress with 
some pretensions to grace of manufacture. 
Her hair was black and curling, and, 
though combed, escaped in a dozen differ- 
ent places and clustered about her face in 
ringlets. She was plainly of the hill peo- 
ple, but she was as a wild rose among 
thistles. She got up presently and turned 
toward Denny, and he saw that her face 
was pretty, though weak. 

“Ef yo’ll ’low me to say it, bein’s I’m 
an ol’ man, Seth outmarried hisseff,”? com- 
mented Denny. 

The girl flushed and smiled and seemed 
openly pleased. 

“Whar yo’ boun’ fur. Uncle Jim?” she 
asked, moving to a low table at one side, 
and arranging some dishes which sat 
thereon. 

“Right here, my gal. Seth ’n me air 
goin’ to make whisky together.” 

“He never tol’ me nothin’ ’bout it,” she 
answered, with a half pout. 

“He didn’t know ’bout it hisseff when 
he lef’? yo’. We met up on the road an’ 
struck the bargain. I’ve heerd o’ Seth, 
way down in Tennessee. Things got too 
hot down thar for a feller in this business, 
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an’ I had to pull out. ’N I said to myseff, 
I’ll go to Seth Butcher, who ain’t ’fraid 
uv man nur devil. Didn’t I hear only las’ 
week ’bout ’im pinkin’ some city chap 
what come nosin’ ’roun’ his still?” 

“Warn’t no harm in that feller, Seth 
tol’ me,” replied the girl. “But he let ?im 
have it to be sure. Draw yo’ cheer up now, 
an’ have a bite an’ a sup.” 

Mrs. Butcher had been deftly arrang- 
ing things on the table during the last 
few minutes, and the odor of steaming 
coffee and sizzling bacon made their ap- 
peal to the half-starved officer. He re- 
sponded to her invitation with remarkable 
agility for one of his age, and a moment 
later he and the wild queen of this moun- 
tain home were eating and chatting as 
though they were life-long friends. Very 
soon McKicrnan had all the information 
concerning Butcher which he could have 
wished. The girl before him was the out- 
law’s bride—they had been married barely 
two weeks. Butcher’s still was back up the 
hollow a scant half-mile, and his only as- 
sistant hitherto had been a worthless sort 
of fellow who had given a great deal of 
trouble on account of his triflingness. 
Then Denny saw why he had been ac- 
cepted so promptly. Seth was good to her 
for the most part, the girl said, but there 
were times when he was drunk, and then 
he struck her if the notion seized him. 
McKiernan felt his blood warming at this 
part of the recital, but he said nothing. 
Adroitly, and in a manner not to excite 
suspicion, he plie@ question after question, 
and quite soon the minutest detail of the 
life of the man whom he had come to cap- 
ture was laid bare. They of the moun- 
tains do not sit up into the small hours— 
except at the illicit still. Soon after sup- 
per Denny was shown the way to the loft, 
and he sought rest gratefully, for he was 
tired and sore. But for a long, long time 
he lay upon his back and stared wide-eyed 
through the chinks in the roof at the far- 
away stars. It was a ponderous problem 
which confronted him; a task which had 
assumed greatly magnified proportions 
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since his chat with the girl-wife of the 
mountaineer. For she had told him, in 
her own crude way, that Seth was the most 
wary and watchful of men; that his pistol 
was always at his waist and always loose 
in its holster; that he could shoot quicker 
and truer than any man for miles around; 
that he distrusted every one and never 
turned his back on friend nor foe, and 
that he was strong enough to carry a 
felled beef if he chose. All this was not 
especially delectable to his mind. Here he 
was, destined to come and go, to eat and 
sleep with the man who had murdercd his 
friend, to work with him day and night— 
and yet how was he to take such a person! 
He pondered and thought to no avail, and, 
pondering still, at last fell asleep. It was 
early morning, shadowy morning, when 
he was awakened by a stentorian voice 
from below. 

“Git up, ol’ man, an’ show yo’seff !” it 
said. “Breakfas’ ’s waitin’ an’ thar’s 
plenty to do!” 

McKiernan Wasuot long in finding the 
ladder which connected with the room be- 
low, but before he went he scrutinized his 
disguise closcly bymbhe aid of a pocl :. 
mirror, to see that his night’s rest had not 
disturbed his wig or beard. 

When he got down he found Seth 
sprawled at one end of the table, devour- 
ing his coarse food in a coarse way, and it 
was only by a great effort of will that 
Denny sat down to his repast. The girl, 
who had been so communicative the night 
before, seemed subdued, and ate silently, 
with downcast eyes. Very little was said 
during the meal, and when it was done 
Butcher arose noisily, wiped his mouth on 
the back of his hand, and striding to the 
fireplace, took down a pipe from a nail on 
the wall. 

“Fill up, Uncle Jim, an’ we’ll go up the 
heller,” he said, and Denny obediently 
crammed his pipe bowl with natural leaf 
tobacco, noting as he did so the murder- 
ously large revolver at the waist of his 
host. 

Work began that day and continued for 
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a week without interruption. Not a mo- 
ment passed but Denny was watchful to 
secure his man; not a moment passed but 
Butcher was on the alert, alive, awake and 
crafty. Though there appeared to be not 
the slightest suspicion in his mind that his 
assistant was not what he claimed to be, 
yet he was never off guard, and there was 
never a time when Denny could have 
drawn first and covered him. Plan after 
plan did the officer formulate, but in a 
perfectly natural way Butcher frustrated 
them all. Two more days passed, and 
Denny grew desperate. It was not his 
reputation and the reward which con- 
cerned him so much. It was the thought 
that he was about to fail, and that poor 
Tom Cleghorn was not avenged. Night 
after night he would crawl to his “shake- 
down” and lie there racking his brain, and 
night after night he would go to sleep 
with the great question still unsolved. He 
was at his rope’s end, and the thought was 
bitter. Then the devil came to his aid. 

One evening when he had lain down to 
rest, gazing in blank despair through the 
ragged roof above him, the serpent in his 
heart awoke and whispered a plan into his 
ear. To do Denny justice he fought 
against it; for half the night he lay and 
wrestled with the temptation. He was not 
a man of rare culture, and he had never 
bothered himself about the finer questions 
of ethics. Yet he knew right from wrong, 
as every man does, and he felt that he 
would be doing a gross wrong if he 
yielded to this sinister suggestion of the 
tempter which kept dinning into his ears 
a way out of the trouble which beset him. 
But he did not, throw it from him violently, 
as he should have done. He entertained it 
tentatively at first, then met it face to 
face, and finally fondled, caressed and ac- 
cepted it. I believe it was Pope who de- 
livered this truth to the world: 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
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The plan which had come to Denny as 
the only way out of his dilemma, and 
which he had adopted after half a night 
of mental and moral turmoil, was not free 
from danger, and might, indeed, result in 
his complete downfall. Still it presented 
the only possible way to success that he 
could see, and his square chin and firm 
mouth were birthrights with a meaning. 
To be brief, his idea dealt with the young 
wife of the man against whom his plans 
were laid. He meant her no wrong be- 
yond a deception which would injure her 
pride and result in disappointment for 
her, and his heart and soul were in the 
project which he had in hand. A pene- 
trating student of human nature, Mc- 
Kiernan had observed that Butcher’s wife 
loved finery and tinscl, and that she was 
poorly satisfied with the life of drudgery 
which had been thrust upon her. She 
loved to be free, she wanted adulation and 
compliments, and she was vain. 

In the flush of feeling occasioned by his 
jubilant project, Denny couldn’t go to 
sleep. He knew it was after midnight 
when he heard a knock on the door below. 
Butcher must have been expecting it, for 
after a few low words with some one on the 
outside, he told his wife that he would not 
be home till the next evening, and departed 
in company with his caller. It seemed to 
Denny that he had been asleep only a few 
moments when the daylight roused him. 
Lindy (his hostess) was bending over the 
fire when he came down with his carpet- 
bag and passed out to the shed in the rear 
and to the bench where the wash-pan and 
water bucket sat. Busy inside, the girl 
paid no heed. Quickly the whiskers and 
wig came off, the pocket mirror was hung 
on a nail and shaving materials extracted 
from the bag. His week’s growth of beard 
was removed dexterously, his hair combed 
and a collar and tie placcd around his 
neck. The metamorphosis was as speedy 
as it was wonderful. When it was done, 
he took the false things which he had re- 
moved in his hand, and walking quietly to 
the doorway, leaned against it, an amused 
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smile of anticipation upon his lips. 

When she at length turned toward him 
she did not scream, nor jump, as some of 
her city sisters might have done. Instead, 
she regarded him with a surprised gravity 
for a moment, trying to reconcile the up- 
right, stalwart figure and the clean, strong 
face with the shabby suit of jeans which 
he still wore. Then she laughed merrily 
and clapped her hands. 

“Uncle Jim, nothin’,” 
are you, anyway?” 

Then it was Denny McKiernan’s feet 
strayed from the narrow path. Boldly ad- 
vancing, he put his arm around her and 
kissed her on the lips. 

“You are the prettiest girl in the moun- 
tains!” he said, looking into her surprised, 
but not resentful face. “Don’t you get 
tired staying here? Wouldn’t you like to 
go to the city and see the people there?” 

There was a commanding note in his 
voice which dominated at once the weak 
nature of the girl before him. He was 
playing a desperate game, and he must 
needs play it quickly and forcefully to 
win. So he stood above her with his arm 
around her waist and his eyes holding 
hers, and as he talked she felt that every- 
thing he said was true. 

“You don’t want to live here with Seth 
Butcher and cook his food and keep his 
house and grow old and ugly working for 
him. If he hits you now, what will he do 
then? He will kick you out to starve. I 
don’t know whether you are married to 
him or not, but it doesn’t matter—here. 
You come and go with me and leave this 
place—come to the city and I’ll give you 
all the pretty clothes you want, and a ring 
for your finger, and ribbons of all kinds. 
You’ll never have to work, and at night 
you can go down town and see all the 
beautiful things in the big stores, where 
they have electric lights everywhere. 
You’ll have some one to wait upon you, 
and nothing to do but look pretty. What 
do you say?” 

He drew her unresisting to him and 
kissed her again. 


she said; “who 
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Dazed and bewildered, the girl did not 
answer for a time. It had all come so 
quickly. She was used to forceful ways 
among men—her courting had been after 
this fashion, but the glittering promises 
held out to her were so beguiling, and she 
wanted to see it all. 

“Who are you?” she managed to utter 
at last. Then— “Le’s eat breakfas’, an’ 
yo’ tell me more ’bout it.” 

They sat down side by side and Mc- 
Kiernan told her his name—a false one— 
and his purpose. Let us pass over the de- 
tails of this plot. Enough to know that 
the old tragedy of Delilah was to be 
played again, and that a man compro- 
mised his honor to achieve his point. 
Lindy was quickly persuaded that she did 
not love the man with whom she was liv- 
ing, and the gorgeous picture of the new 
life which Denny painted for her was too 
alluring to be resisted. So the unholy 
project was fashioned and perfected be- 
tween them, the man guileful and deter- 
mined, the woman simple and believing. 
Then with a last caress Denny walked up 
the hollow and was lost in the trees and 
bushes. The manhood in him writhed with 
the pain of the insult which he had thrust 
upon it. Denny did not try to excuse 
himsclf to the conscience which rebuked 
him at every step he took. He knew that 
he had played a base part. He had 
chosen honorable methods first, to the ut- 
most limits of his invention, and they had 
failed. Justice and the blood of his dead 
friend were both calling to him. For the 
girl—it would not affect her seriously. By 
birth and heredity she was incapable of 
the intenser emotions of the soul. She 
would suffer severe disappointment, and 
that would be the extent of the damage 
done her. She was too pretty to be left by 
herself ; some one would take her in, and 
she would go on with her old life, the only 
kind for which she was fitted. But him- 
self! When Denny turned an introspec- 
tive eye upon his soul he shuddered. It 
was his first act of dishonor—the first 
faith he had ever broken. But it was too 
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late for futile regrets. He had cast the 
die with a firm hand, and firm-handed he 
would go through with it to the end. 

At noon he went back to the shanty for 
his midday meal. Lindy met him smil- 
ingly and voluntarily put up her lips. 
The dinner was better than it had ever 
been; the girl had tried herself. When 
they had eaten, the time being come when 
Seth might ap- 
pear at any min- 
ute, Denny  re- 
paired to the loft - 
to make ready for 
his part of the 
drama of treach- 
ery, and to await 
the coming of his 
victim. He had 
little to do, for the 
real business lay 
with the girl be- 
low. He examined 
his revolver min- 
utely, as well as 
the steel handcuffs 
which he had 
brought with him. 
Each was in per- 
fect order. Then 
he sat down with 
his hands clasped 
over his drawn-up 
knees, and his firm 
face set and mask-like. The minutes 
dragged into an hour. Another, another, 
another, and finally the shadows began to 
gather. The thump of a horse’s hoofs 
sounded on the yellow road outside. They 
stopped before the shanty, and. Seth 
came in. 

“Gimme some’n’ to eat, gal, quick!” he 
said, roughly, adding a low oath. “Up 
all night an’ the damned revenuers in the 
hills! Cold grub ll do; I mus’ have some 
sleep !”” 

So he talked and strode about the room 
below, shaking the rickety building with 
his heavy tread. Denny heard the girl 
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moving briskly about, and knew that she 
was getting food for her irate lord. Then 
there followed the eating of the outlaw, as 
he mouthed his food, beast-like. This was 
succeeded by the creaking of the bed as 
the big form was cast upon it, and pres- 
ently the snores which arose through the 
ladder-hole told that the man below was 
helpless. Then, noiseless as a cat, Mc- 
Kiernan descended. Lindy 
was sitting by the door 
with her elbows on her 
knees and her chin in her 
palms. She arose silently 
as Denny appeared. 

“T took his pistol away 
from ’im,” she whispered, 
her eyes big and scared. 
“Thar he is; git ’im!” 

McKiernan advanced 
to the bed. The power- 
ful form of Butcher 
was sprawled in deep 
sleep. One hairy hand 


rested upon his 
chest; the other 
, was thrown. out 


over the worn 
covering. The 
light was paling, 
and time was pre- 
cious. With the 
gyves in one hand, 
Denny stretched 
out his other to 
draw the out- 
stretched arm 
alongside its fel- 
low. 

“Let me!” whispered Lindy, gliding to 
his side; “‘he’s used to my tech!” 

Her small brown fingers closed around 
the sinewy wrist, and gently brought it to 
a place beside the other one. 

A sharp click and Seth Butcher was 
helpless. So tired was he from hard riding 
and loss of sleep that he did not even stir. 
The conspirators crept back to the door- 
way and sat down side by side. 
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“Let him sleep till it’s good dark,” said 
Denny. ‘“There’ll be time enough to get 
him to London before day.” 

“An’ me?” said the girl, pressing closer 
to him in a frightened way. 

McKiernan looked at the early stars, 
and groaned in spirit. 

“You must stay here for a while,” he 
said at length. “I'll come back for you 
when I’ve got Seth safe.” The lie nearly 
choked him, but he had to say it. 

“In a day or two?” she pleaded, taking 
his hand wistfully. 

“Yes, in a day or two,” he repeated. 
“Come, it’s time to be going. Light a 
candle, Lindy. Seth will be ugly for a 
while, I suspect.” 

They both arose, and the girl complied 
meekly with his command. Then Denny 
took a rope and made a running noose and 
stepped behind the bed. Reaching around, 
he grasped the sleeping man by the shoul- 
der and shook him. Seth mumbled some- 
thing and turned over and tried to lift his 
hand. It was fast. Half awake, and with 
his senses blurred by sleep, he sat up. The 
noose fell over his head, caught around his 
arms, and pinioned them tightly. With a 
roar of rage he bounded out of bed; a 
strong jerk from McKiernan laid him 
prostrate on the floor, and in another mo- 
ment the officer was standing over him 
with a gleaming revolver in his hand. 

“Don’t try to get bad,” admonished 
Denny, in a hard voice. “This is my trick, 
and you’d as well go peaceably.” 

Sullenly the captive arose, glowering 
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with hate, but silent. Silently he per- 
mitted himself to be led out to the horse 
upon which he had come home a free man 
an hour ago. 

“Get up! said Denny, peremptorily, 
and with his aid the helpless hulk gained 
the saddle. 

The figure of Lindy had followed them 
and now stood a few feet away, her fingers 
nervously intertwined. Denny wrapped 
the loose end of the rope around his hand 
and came to her. 

“I don’t wan’ to git near ’im,” she said, 
vehemently ; “I hate ’im!” 

“Good-by, Lindy. In a few days, re- 
member,” said Denny, taking her hand 
briefly. Then he went back to the horse, 
a large animal with signs of great endur- 
ance, vaulted upon its back, and with his 
prisoner in front of him rode off into the 
early night. He dared not turn his head. 
His words to the man before him were few. 
“The point of my pistol is against your 
back. If you move I swear I'll kill you!” 

Thus they rode till the east was begin- 
ning to lighten, and London town was 
reached. 

“How did you do it, Denny?” asked 
Grierson, as the two sat together in the 
latter’s apartments the next evening. “In 
heaven’s name, how did you take this Cali- 
ban?” 

“Don’t you ever ask me that question 
again, Billy, as you value my friendship,” 
answered McKiernan, his face strangely 
gray. “He’s here and I brought him; you 
hang him!” 


WIRELESS 


By Warwick James Price 


HE blue of ocean stretching off to meet the blue of sky, 

The spotless decks, the blinking brass, the pennons flutt’ring high, 
Between the masts a silver thread, the tapping of a key,— 

And, lo! a birth of living words from Heaven’s immensity ! 


THE MUNICIPAL REVOLUTION 
WAS IT SOCIAL OR POLITICAL? 
By Talcott Williams 


UT of a city population of twen- 
O ty millions in the United States, 

half voted a sudden civic revolu- 
tion last November. This revolution cen- 
tered in New York, Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati. It was as startling in Boston, 
Cleveland and Chicago. In some cities, 
like Indianapolis, it was absent, and reac- 
tion appeared. San Francisco was out of 
the current altogether. There the reign of 
the labor-boss, most perilous of all civic 
tyrannies, because it rests on the igno- 
rance of the laboring many instead of the 
cupidity of the capitalist few, was un- 
broken. 

Elsewhere, the country over, the city 
vote suddenly became mobile, broke from 
its old moorings and asserted a new inde- 
pendence. A new peril faced the reign 
and power of the boss. He had for years 
heard with equanimity the protest of the 
reformer. He could not, in New York or 
elsewhere, face with calm the sudden 
cleavage of the mass vote. In an Ameri- 
can city you will find, if you look up the 
number of families in a “blue-book,” or 
get a count of address lists which are {n- 
tended to reach the householder above the 
tenement line—family units, roughly 
speaking, earning over $1,200 or $1,500 
a year—that they are about one-tenth of 
the whole, not more. These are above the 
mere wage-earning line. They represent 
those who are able to command a house 
address, individuality and establishment 
for their families. Servant-keeping be- 
gins at this point. This tenth first feels 
the reform propaganda. It is the upper, 
“emerged tenth.” Just as another lowest 
tenth is the “submerged tenth.” 

If a city is closely divided between two 


political parties or machines, and _ this 
tenth swings from one side to the other on 
a reform cry, it can change a municipal 
election. It did repeatedly between 1870 
and 1890 or so. For fifteen years past, 
however, our city vote has grown jug- 
handled, and the boss has held the handle. 
The “emerged tenth” might have its re- 
form fever. It has had several in Phila- 
delphia. Its various reform associations 
might “resolute until the cows came 
home,” but the cows didn’t come home. 
They stayed in the boss’s pasture and he 
milked them. 

It was not this vote that became mobile 
last November. When Mr. Hearst so di- 
vided the Tammany vote in New York 
that there is no possible doubt that he 
had a majority of that vote on Manhat- 
tan Island, it was neither the “emerged” 
nor the “submerged” tenth that gave it 
to him; but the middle eight-tenths. In 
Brooklyn, that wilderness of family bed- 
rooms, where their share is large, he had 
sixteen thousand majority, in. the most 
stable, the most mechanic, the most aver- 
age-incomed city in America, a city still 
full of filled churches and having neither 
its Fifth Avenue nor its East Side. In 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land and Chicago, the big shift of the vote 
last November was in wards that are like 
Brooklyn. 

It was not the reform vote that licked 
the bosses this time, but this mass vote. 
In the past no vote has been so loyal to a 
party label as the mechanic-clerk-small- 
householder vote. For one thing, it fur- 
nishes all the leaders of the city machines. 
The city machines are vast employment 
bureaus. It is part of the trade of the 
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ward and division leader to get places for 
people. The public service corporations, 
the railroads, and all the firms and estab- 
lishments that profit by political graft, 
pay their small bills to the “organiza- 
tion” and keep their running account 
warm with places and passes. If they are 
latterly adopting a new policy in this last 
particular, it is because the boss and the 
organization are ceasing to deliver the 
vote which last November played the ava- 
lanche. 

The mere fact that this great central 
ruling mass showed itself mobile in the 
last November election, and mobile with- 
out warning, is much. Voting is a habit 
that has to be learned. When the ballot 
began in New York state a century ago 
only half the voting population went to 
the polls. It took half a century to edu- 
cate a voting vote which polled ninety to 
ninety-five votes out of a hundred. In 
Italy and Spain to-day not a quarter to a 
third of the voters go to the polls at all. 
In France, not over half. In England, 
taking all the parliamentary divisions, 
some three-quarters. There are Southern 
states here where not half the white vote 


is polled. In some Northern states, only 


two-thirds. 

The habit of even casting a vote has to 
be learned by great masses of men like 
any other habit. So do men have to be 
trained in the use of a new ballot. Up to 
1885 and 1890, when the Australian bal- 
lot came in, all voters had known only the 
single party ballot. For the first ten 
years of the Australian ballot men went 
on voting on the old lines. Its introduc- 
tion worked no great change. Men con- 
tinued to vote “the straight ticket” as 
they had before. There was a period 
when the boss felt that he had yielded to 
reformers on the Australian ticket and 
had gained rather than lost. Statutes per- 
mitting aid to the ignorant voter facili- 
tated a check upon voters venal or pledged 
to the machine. The count was made more 
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cumbrous, and under many statutes elec- 
tion officers more easily manipulated the 
new ballot than the old. “The straight 
ticket” once lay on American politics like 
an obsession. In 1879, when a few young 
college graduates in New York City, most 
of whom are known to-day, and for most 
of whom this was their first step in active 
politics, organized the “Scratcher” cam- 
paign against A. B. Cornell, the machine 
Republican candidate for Governor, this 
group of reformers did not even venture 
to say they proposed to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. They only urged that an 
unfit Republican candidate be “scratched,” 
and when Cornell ran nineteen thousand 
votes behind his ticket it was plain that at 
least this number of voters had preferred 
scratching his name to voting for an irre- 
proachable Democratic candidate, Robin- 
son. It is a far cry from that day to the 
campaign of 1905, when a Republican 
cabinet officer, Secretary Taft, could go 
into Ohio and demand the defeat of the 
Republican machine ticket as a rebuke to 
Cox, the Republican boss in Cincinnati. 

The November city vote was mobile be- 
yond all precedent. It elected Jerome, on 
Manhattan Island, on a courageous ap- 
peal to the civic patriotism of voters ab- 
solutely without precedent. For the first 
time in American history a candidate 
without an organization, without a party 
nomination, with nothing but his rec- 
ord, a three weeks’ campaign and an un- 
quenchable confidence in the justice and 
patriotism of his fellow citizens, swept the 
best organized political machine in the 
country, Tammany Hall, into ignomini- - 
ous and unexpected rout. If this had been 
in New York alone it would have stood 
simply for a triumph of a picturesque 
personality, who is loved for his faults as 
much as he is admired for his virtues, and 
who matches the moment when Brown- 
ing’s hero “to the Dark Tower came.” 
There was tolled in his ears, too, “increas- 
ing like a bell,” names— 
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Of all the lost adventurers his peers,— 

How such a one was strong, and such was 
bold, 

And such was fortunate, yet each of old 

Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of 
years. 


He saw them and he knew them all. And 
yet 

Dauntless the slug-horn to his lips he set, 

And blew “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower came.” 


But when a precisely similar appeal in 
Boston by District Attorney Nolan, a 
new man and unknown, swept both of the 
party candidates out of the field, it is 
plain that we are looking at something 
more than the phenomenal success of a 
phenomenal man. We are looking instead 
at the fruit and harvest of half a century 
of public education, of thirty years of re- 
form agitation, and of fifteen years of the 
Australian ballot. The political education 
of the great mass, an education which 
must be accomplished in the school before 
it will be registered at the polling booth, 
has converted the solid, stolid, vast mass 
vote, which from the dawn of the Demo- 
cratic faith in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century down to its very close, 
voted for eighty years so steadily along 
the lines of a party label, and at the beck 
and call of party leaders, that a breach in 
the habit was regarded with surprise, is at 
last permeated with the consciousness of 
a new power. It has learned how to use 
an Australian ballot. It has discovered 
that it is possible to pick and choose be- 
tween candidates. 

It remains awkward and ignorant. The 
number of dubious ballots cast under the 
American modifications to the Australian 
system are great beyond all public knowl- 
edge. Some day, unless our statutes are 
improved, they will bring the country to 
the edge of a civil war by raising a doubt 
as to a Presidential clection. For the first 
time in the history of New York City such 
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mistakes have involved in contest the vote 
for Mayor. Three or four voters out of 
every hundred on Manhattan Island cast 
away their ballots by marking a candi- 
date for District Attorney who was not 
running. But these days are past. These 
blunders are but the small dust of the bal- 
lots by the side of the great and imposing 
fact that the vote of our great cities has 
suddenly become mobile. Instead of 
choosing between parties, it is choosing 
between men. Instead of accepting re- 
form as an occasional escape or antidote 
to the personal plunder and public cor- 
ruption of the organization, this mass vote 
of that great democracy, eight-tenths, 
neither “submerged” nor “emerged,” has 
become sentient, full of a new volition and 
conscious of a new power. 

It is a frequent assumption that this 
sudden. uprising which swept through 
great cities like an earthquake tidal wave, 
come between full moons of general elec- 
tions out of season, was an uprising 
against the “graft of current politics.” 
Such a movement is in progress. There 
has come a new determination to extend 
the boundaries within which law penalizes 
and prohibits personal profit of personal 
rule. Government began as graft. “Graft 
was all there was to the revenue of the 
earlier chief, of the first king, and the 
nascent government. As M. Taine labori- 
ously explains, in France, under the an- 
cient régime, the king and the privi- 
leged class absorbed all the revenues of 
the realm, and in return the king, as the 
representative head of -privilege, main- 
tained the army, protected the land, en- 
forced order, dispensed justice and treat- 
ed the surplus as “graft,” his personal 
perquisite, building out of it in one reign 
Versailles, and in another keeping instead 
a “Parc au Cerfs.” When Hampden re- 
sisted the payment of ship money it was 
easy for the Crown lawyers to marshal the 
precedents of centuries to show that the 
king in the past had levied taxes on his 
own account. Taxes all begin in fees, in 
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imposts and in exactions levied by rulers 
for rulers, with such incidental benefit to 
the ruled as may be the sovereign’s good 
pleasure. The whole progress and evolu- 
tion of responsible government is a 
change from unlicensed graft to licensed 
graft, and from licensed graft to a strict 
accounting for a salary paid for specific 
service. Every time a fee office is changed 
into a salaried office, another of the abuses 
of the past and of privilege is buried out 
of sight by the advancing tide of de- 
mocracy, which refuses at any point to 
allow privilege, and insists instead that 
whatever responsible work is done shall 
receive a responsible return, for which a 
strict accounting shall be made. 

This is the principle of administrative 
progress in corporations as well as in gov- 
ernments. Our railroad presidents thirty 
years ago directly owned their railroads 
and treated them as if they were personal 
property. Their successors carry on the 
same habit, but they face a sure account- 
ing not far distant. The abolition of 
passes, the war on rebates and the various 
criticisms of the manifold privilege of our 
railroad systems, from the rebate, which 
creates the dividends of a gigantic trust, 
to the trip pass, by which some division 
worker is kept loyal to the organization 
and ready to vote for the railroad in city 
council or state legislature, are a part of 
the survivals of a system under which 
those who control it follow 


The simple rule and good old plan 
That he should keep who has the power, 
And he should get who can. 


The flame of indignation which has 
swept through the land over insurance 
revelations deals with evils accepted as a 
matter of course thirty years ago. No 
one challenged or criticized in the elder 
Hyde, of the New York Equitable Life 
Insurance Company, that for which the 
younger Hyde has been forced to resign, 
refund and is cast forth disgraced. The 
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worst railroad rebate to-day is trivial 
by the freight contracts of a generation 
ago. Nothing exposed now in subsidiary 
corporations, profitable to managers own- 
ing their shares, compare with the freight 
lines of railroads before 1880. Nowhere 
in railroad officials is there the flagrant 
graft that existed between 1850 and 1870, 
when railroad posts were treated as if 
they were personal property, just as a 
railroad officer’s “private car” is to-day, 
an abuse that will not endure for long. 

The world is not worse than it was. It 
is better. Its sense and standard of the 
fiduciary relation of life has risen, and 
rising, floods all the barren sands of priv- 
lege with the even and advancing demo- 
cratic tide of equality. An aristocracy, 
says Henry James, is “organized bad 
manners.” It is also organized graft. If 
government graft is syndicated in a priv- 
ileged class, it is tolerably easy to exclude 
any other illicit profit. Most aristocracies 
are honest enough and prudent enough in 
rule to protect their own privilege of rul- 
ing. The legal and recognized advantages 
that come from privilege still swarm in 
European countries, where no one is sur- 
prised at fortunes like that which grew 
during the official life of such a man as 
Gambetta. 

Theoretically, this country has ad- 
dressed itself to the more difficult task of 
excluding privilege altogether. For a sys- 
tem in which the few are privileged and 
honest it substitutes honesty for all and 
privilege for none. In municipal govern- 
ment we have wholly failed to secure this. 
Boss and machine rest on a double graft. 
The machine has its alliance on one side 
with the graft of the public service cor- 
poration, and on the other with the semi- 
criminal class. The boss, be he who he 
may, Murphy in New York, Durham in 
Philadelphia, or Cox in Cincinnati, is the 
connecting link. He levies on the one side 
upon gambler, prostitute, illicit liquor 
seller, and all the dregs of social life. He 
levies on the other hand upon the trolley 
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company, the gas supply, telephone and 
electric light, and all the most respectable 
capital of the community. From both he 
extorts the price of protection and of 
favorable legislation. Both pay him, and 
both sets of law-breakers are protected. 
In this mad carmagnole about the Amer- 
ican tree of liberty, the highly respectable 
director of the gas company and the pros- 
titute, the gambler and the railroad presi- 
dent, the private business man who needs 
public graft and the illicit liquor seller, all 
join hands. The common source of their 
unrighteous gains, the boss, protects both, 
and he profits by both. He sets the music 
and they both dance to the same tune,— 
the church-going director with his bank 
account and his _nickel-steel-plated _re- 
spectability, and the scarlet woman who 
has long since torn off the last shred of re- 
spectable appearances. They both want 
the same thing—protection from the law. 
They both pay for it in the same way. 
They get it from the same source—the 
boss, who, by their joint contributions, 
keeps in active existence his machine, 
which, under pay from him, breaks the 
law at the ballot-boxes in order that pub- 
lic service corporations may break the law 
or profit by purchased law on one side, 
and that all the other semi-criminal but 
no more criminal classes on the c «er side 
may profit by the open liquor saloon, the 
stew, the opium den and the gambling 
house. 

These three are the triad of American 
municipal rule—Vishnu, the boss, the pre- 
server; Brahma, ‘the highly respectable 
creator of material values in public serv- 
ice corporetions, and Siva, the destroyer 
of men and women, the embodied vice of 
every great city. 

Reform—the highly respectable and 
“emerged tenth,” which enjoys the ad- 
vantages of life, possesses its privileges, 
owns its trolley shares, has savings, holds 
life insurance policies, and still goes to 
church—has been severe upon the alliance 
with vice, but has cared very little about 
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the alliance with the public service cor- 
poration. It has seen the evil of the triple 
evils which the political boss licenses and 
protects in every city. It has waxed 
wrathful and indignant over the personal 
profit and perquisite of the boss himself. 
The respectable being much moved by pe- 
cuniary plunder and callous to the indi- 
rect corporation pillage of a great city by 
dear gas, high railroad fares, exorbitant 
electric light charges, extravagant tele- 
phone prices, and the manifold ways in 
which public service corporations use a 
franchise which they have bought in one 
way or another to plunder the great mass 
of an American municipality. 

The proof of this callous indifference is 
that while it is never possible for the boss 
to secure any social recognition, his sins 
follow him to the second and third gener- 
ation of those who bear his name, as 
Croker discovered when he sent his boys to 
college. The Ohio election again demon- 
strated this when the presence of a boss and 
a woman with a past at a social political 
reception in Cincinnati was one of the 
prime causes which set aflame every W. C. 
T. U. meeting in Ohio with determination 
that social recognition should not be a 
part of the maiden tribute which a boss 
could extort from those to-day most con- 
spicuous in the social relations of Amer- 
ican life. But the director of the public 
service corporation, whose contributions 
make possible the rule of the boss and 
whose diversion of money justly belong- 
ing to the general public is a hundred- 
fold greater than the pickings and steal- 
ings which any boss can make off the 
graft and fees of politics, has never lost 
his social recognition in any city. If he 
is a more than usually flagrant pirate, he 
may be socially boycotted himself, but his 
children never are. If they find the door 
closed at Philadelphia, they open it with a 
golden key at Newport, and find that, once 
opened, there is a back way into the best 
Philadelphia has to offer. If New York is 
dubious, they have only to cross to Lon- 
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don to be accepted. If Chicago remem- 
bers a sentence and term of imprisonment 
against the head of a public service cor- 
poration, neither English capitalists nor 
English peers will. The practical result 
has been that reform has always found 
itself more or less cramped and curbed in 
dealing with the boss by the circumstance 
that a large number of the reformers had 
public service swag. 

But the last election, if it showed any- 
thing, demonstrated that the vast mass, 
suddenly stirred to action in the polling 
booth, cares much more for the work of 
the public service corporation than for 
the illicit profits of the boss. Reform cried 
aloud in the desert of minorities as long 
as it was attacking the machine, fraudu- 
lent ballots and the wholesale protection 
of vice. When, in New York city, revela- 
tions at Albany and on Manhattan Island 
had quickened the public sense to the plun- 
der of gas companies, to the piracy of 
subway and surface road, which in con- 
solidation after consolidation had added 
to its capital and the tribute it extorted 
from a great city,—when, in Philadelphia, 
the United Gas Improvement Company at- 
tempted to add to its profits from a quar- 
ter of a million of consumers,—when, in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, the shadow of 
three-cent fares fell across the political 
dial, and public ownership was trifled with 
in Chicago, there came a sudden rising 
tide from that great mass which doesn’t 
own gas and trolley shares, which doesn’t 
sit in the same church with the directors 
who pay for stolen franchises and con- 
tribute to corrupt machines, which has no 
hospitals, orphan asylums or learned in- 
stitutions to be supported by appropria- 
tions, which in all our States are the prices 
directly and indirectly by which a corrupt 
machine purchases good men who could 
be reached, silenced and swayed by no 
other inducements whatsoever. 

For mere pecuniary corruption the mass 
vote has often showed a callous indiffer- 
ence. It re-elected Tweed after he was ex- 
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posed. It stood by Quay in Pennsylvania 
through twenty years of flagitious and 
cynical piracy. It has condoned over and 
over again through a score of years the 
brutal reign of Cox in Cincinnati. Even 
though the protection of vice bears most 
grievously on the humbler home, the votes 
that come from the lower range of income 
and wage earning have generally accepted 
as inevitable and unavoidable ills the pres- 
ence of the triple evil of city life—liquor 
selling, licentiousness and gambling. 

But the greater lesson of the municipal 
tidal wave of November, 1905, is that at 
last an issue has been found which stirs 
the depths of the mass vote. Deep has 
called unto deep in our great cities. 
Leviathan has stirred, and any man at his 
peril will hereafter seek to bind him with 
his bands for the corporation furrow or 
to use him to harrow the valleys to reap 
the dividends of public service privileges. 
It is idle to suppose that this great mass, 
which has stirred to the call of Mr. Hearst 
in New York and responded in other cities, 
is moved simply by the desire for admin- 
istrative reform, pure politics, pure water, 
or a more economical administration of 
city affairs. Why should they be? In 
Philadelphia the advantaged and prosper- 
ous knew that the ballot was debauched, 
that gambling was licensed, and that the 
daughters of the poor were the sport of a 
white slave traffic, but none of these things 
moved them until their gas bills were in- 
creased, and then they rose and swore an 
oath to high heaven that, whatever else 
the ring could debauch and plunder, it 
should not be allowed to increase gas bills. 

The education, agitation and _ revela- 
tions of the past decade have steeped the 
great mass of our city vote with full con- 
sciousness that they are plundered in the 
daily walk and work of life. When the 
shares of three public service corporations 
fell thirty million dollars during the agi- 
tation in Philadelphia, it was because 
every man knew that an honest city gov- 
ernment would take this value off these 
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franchises, not one of which had been paid 
for adequately, and not one of which was 
justly administered by placing its rate for 
service at the fair sum which would return 
a fair interest on the capital actually in- 
vested. Every man who has studied the 
question at all knows that gas in our great 
cities is one-third too high; that if justice 
were done a three-cent car fare would come 
as a matter of course, and that electric- 
light charges would drop one-half were 
the evil union between the respectable di- 
rector and the corrupted boss rent in 
twain. These various charges and others 
like them are little felt by the advantaged, 
but they press with relentless force on 
family incomes of less than one thousand 
two hundred dollars. With all his faults, 
Mr. Hearst has steadily struck at this 
great injustice, and he has proved, as has 
always been proved, that much is forgiven 
to him who even seems to love much the 
cause of the masses. Doubtless the posi- 
tion of the small wage earner has im- 
proved from natural causes in the last 
half century more than that of any other 
stratum of the community. He is better 
paid, he is better housed, his death-rate is 
lower, his savings are greater, the educa- 
tion of his children is immeasurably ad- 
vanced, and his cost of living has been re- 
duced. But when this change and these 
“natural causes” are pleaded before an 
audience of laboring men, one can see 
darkening over every face an imprecation 
as honest, as sincere and as just as that 
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of any Hebrew prophet. “Natural causes? 
D—n your natural causes! Give us jus- 
tice!” 

It is justice that has moved the vast 
tidal wave which swept our cities last No- 
vember. Behind it is the conscious demand 
for reduced charges for all public services 
by the corporations who own the fran- 
chises for supplying them, and the de- 
mand, too, for better education, more li- 
braries, the addition of baths, gymna- 
siums, athletic grounds, music and amuse- 
ments, to all the city now provides, and 
not far away in the near future the old- 
age pension. 

If the directing and advantaged class 
are wise enough to see all this, to grasp 
this great evil of the corrupt bargain be- 
tween the machine, the public service cor- 
poration and vice, and give our cities not 
only better government but immeasurably 
better opportunities for the life, growth 
and the development of every human be- 
ing, with security when old age comes for 
every wage earner, our established order 
of free contract and free competition will 
remain. 

But if these things are not given by the 
established order, the great forces whose 
voice has now been heard will be heard 
again, and our social order will be replaced 
by another which will give these things. 


Socialism will come. Free contract and 


free competition will disappear, and the 
last state of the land will be worse than 
the first. 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


OCTOR Harold N. Moyer, of Chicago, 
speaking at a dinner of the Physicians’ 
Club, had the courage to ease his mind on 
the subject of race suicide in a manner 
that will win applause from many who 
have secretly agreed with him, but who have 
felt themselves unable to cope with our en- 
thusiastic president and his optimistic sup- 
porters. ‘‘The sociologists, who coined the 
phrase ‘race suicide,” observed Doctor 
Moyer, “have mistaken a healthful symptom 
for a social disease. At the beginning of 
the last century this country had four mil- 
lion. At the beginning of this century we 
had eighty million. In another hundred 
years we shall be jammed together, three 
hundred and sixty million souls, all strug- 
gling for a livelihood.” Superintendent 
W. Lester Bodine, of the compulsory edu- 
cation department, asserted that “the real 
race suicide is in the improvident childhood 
among the illiterates and the poor, in the 
raising of children as commodities for 
the factory, and in the unsanitary and de- 
pleting conditions that often surround the 
women who work.” The English press has 
been showing its profound irritation at the 
ineffective speech made by Mr. Balfour to 
the wives of the unemployed of London, 
who swarmed to the government offices de- 
manding work and bread. Mr. Balfour was 
indeed vague, uninterested and unappreci- 
ative of the situation of these women, whose 
white faces and emaciated bodies bore 
tragic witness to their sorrows. But sup- 
posing he had promised that the government 
should make work for the husbands of these 
women, would he not have launched his 
country upon a ruinous policy? The work 
would have been fictitious, and the influence 
of such an attempt demoralizing. Or sup- 
pose that he had ventured upon an unten- 
able promise to secure some measure of 
protection for English industries at this late 
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BOOKS 
THE ARTS AND 
THE DRAMA 


day, and could so have taken from Germany 
the millions of pounds’ worth of manufac- 
turing which is done cheaply there, and im- 
ported to England, duty free. The work 
given to England would be taken from Ger- 
many and the human race would be no bet- 
ter off. Germany has its misery in plenty 
now; and to help one group of human beings 
at the expense of another is a piece of false 
economy and of bad ethics. The socialists 
are nearer to justice than the rest of us 
when they maintain that a discriminating 
paternalism shall be assumed by the gov- 
ernment. But one of the causes of sorrow 
in the world is the too rapid increase of the 
human race. Mr. Balfour may have re- 
flected upon the truth of this, but he would 
never have been forgiven if he had said it. 
Those white-faced women, who reeled to 
the English government offices, intoxicated 
with anger, despair, hunger and maternal 
pity, carried children in their arms, had lit- 
tle ones hanging to their skirts, and left a 
restless brood at home. They had brought 
them into the world knowing they could not 
provide for them, and that the little ones 
must grow up, as their parents had before 
them, with want waiting at their doors, with 
vice for their companions, and with a pau- 
per’s grave offering them rest at the end. 
If they, and their fathers before them, even 
unto the tenth generation, had shown a more 
sincere compassion for posterity, there 
would not be this hungry army of the re- 
jected beating with futile hands upon the 
doors of destiny. The complaint made of 
the studious and public-spirited American 
women, that they have not more than four 
children each, and that they average but 
two, may be conceded. But they urge in 
reply that they seldom lose by death in in- 
fancy the children born to them, that they 
bring them up with careful regard to their 
physique, and that this is evidenced by the 
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great superiority of the present generation 
of well-to-do Americans over the generation 
that went before; that they are able to keep 
these children from wasting their strength 
by labor during their youth; that they edu- 
cate them, and present to the Republic, in 
the end, finely-trained men and women, 
who possess courage, endurance, patriotism, 
pride of family and ability to care for 
themselves. If similar ideals could be 
taught the foreigners and the blacks, it 
would be better for the commonwealth. 
The writer knows one black woman who 
has had twenty-two children, and who raised 
two; another who has had twelve and raised 
two; another who has had sixteen and raised 
three; and others with a less, but still a 
formidable proportion of death in infancy. 
This is, indeed, race suicide. Mr. Roose- 
velt is swift and generous in his impulses, 
and he is loved and trusted all the more be- 
cause of the very human quality of his blun- 
ders and mistakes. He possesses, indeed, 
the only frank, unafraid and fascinating 
personality the White House has sheltered 
since that black day when Abraham Lin- 
coln vacated it. But in advising Americans 
to have as many children as they can, he 
has not spoken wisely. He may well urge 
conscientiousness upon both women and 
men. But wisdom, justice to posterity, re- 
gard for the internal peace of one’s coun- 
try, demand, not quantity, but quality in 
the children. We want free individuals, not 
a driven mob of miserable ones—we desire. 
happiness for the coming generations—not 
a struggling mass, one-tenth or more of 
whom must eat the bread of charity. 


RS. Wilson Woodrow, who has made a 

definite mark with her short stories 
about the women of “Zenith,” was born in 
Chillicothe, Ohio. From a visit home she has 
recently returned to New York, where she 
does her work. Some years ago she was on 
the staff of the Chillicothe Daily News 
which, by the way, has given training not 
only to Mrs. Woodrow, but to John Bennett, 
author of “Master Skylark;” to Anne D. 
Sedgwick, author of ‘‘Paths of Judgment;” 
to Burton E. Stevenson, author of “The 
Holladay Case,” and to Charles Cary, Mrs. 
Woodrow’s brother. It is an interesting co- 
incidence, moreover, that in the same num- 
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ber of McClure’s with Mrs. Woodrow’s re- 
cent story, ‘The Sporting Blood of Zenith,” 
should have appeared an installment of Mr. 
Charles F. Lummis’ review on “Pioneer 
Transportation in America;” for Mr. Lum- 
mis was another of the remarkable Chilli- 
cothe group. Although it is chiefly by these 
Colorado stories that Mrs. Woodrow has 
made her way, she has also won herself a 
considerable audience among readers of 
Life, where lately she has been running a 
series of exceptionally funny parodies of 
popular novels. At present Mrs. Woodrow 
is engaged in preparing the “Zenith” stories 
for book publication. Her knowledge of 
the material in them was gathered at first- 
hand. Not very many years ago she was 
living in remote mining camps in the neigh- 
borhood of Cripple Creek, playing the part 
of isolated sportswoman, amateur of min- 
ing machinery and involuntary student of 
humanity. While out there she did no writ- 
ing at all, hardly even a letter; but since 
going to New York to live she has realized 
how intimately she learned to know the free 
and generous mining-camp life, particularly 
among the women. Mrs. Woodrow has had 
tribute for her work from distinguished 
sources; but the one that has perhaps 
touched her most was a beautiful bunch of 
long-stemmed California violets, sent to her 
by the wife of a florist in Chillicothe, a 
hard-working German woman, and accom- 
panied with a card on which was written, 
“Not for Mrs. Woodrow, who I do not know, 
but for Mrs. Nitchkan, who I love.” Mrs. 
Nitchkan is one of the characters in the 
series. When Mrs. Woodrow has woven 
these stories together around a main motive, 
McClure, Phillips & Co., will publish the 
book, probably under the title “The New 


Missioner.” 


THE sudden death of Henry Harland 
takes from the world of gay letters a 
man of alert imagination, who was in his 
early prime. He was a cosmopolite of a 
pronounced type, and this was not owing 
merely to the fact that he was born in St. 
Petersburg, educated in Rome and Paris and 
at Harvard, and had edited periodicals in 
America and England. It was his instinct 
to make any country his home, and to fit 
his fancy to any dwelling place. As editor 


HENRY HARLAND 


of The Yellow Book he brought into promi- 
nence a curious and striking group of exotic 
intellects. The extraordinary, the ultra im- 
aginative, the purely inventive, charmed 
him, and he applauded and in every way 
encouraged writers of this character. He 
was himself the author of a variety of im- 
aginative works — “Mademoiselle Miss,” 
“Gray Roses,” “Comedies and Errors,” 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” “The Lady 
Paramount,” and, most charming of all, 
“My Friend Prospero.” He will be missed 
from among the ranks of vivacious and en- 


tertaining writers of style and ability. He 
will be remembered by many friends who 
delighted in his free and gallant outlook 
upon life, and by an army of magazine con- 
tributors who found him courteous and ap- 
preciative. 


ERNARD Shaw’s latest play, “Major 
Barbara,” has for one of its chief char- 
acters, Andrew Undershaft, a caricature of 
Andrew Carnegie. He is a capitalist with 
a creed, that creed being that might makes 
right. Major Barbara is his daughter, who 
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also has a creed, hers being to the effect 
that the only thing that makes right is— 
right. In pursuance of this idea she joins 
the Salvation Army and is followed thither 
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American exponent of Bernard Shaw, dramatist 


by her lover, a professor of Greek, who ulti- 
mately leaves the Salvation Army to become 
the leader of her father’s factory. There is 
a tradition among the Undershafts that a 
foundling shall be adopted to succeed to 
its vast industrial inheritance, and Andrew 
Undershaft disinherits his own son in the 
furtherance of this custom. The magnate 
and his wife, Lady Britomart Undershaft, 
separate because of this act, and it is only 
after Undershaft’s daughters are grown 
women that he is introduced to them. Bar- 
bara and he clash at once, owing to the vigor 
with which they promulgate their respective 
ideas of life. Major Barbara invites her fa- 
ther to the Salvation Army Shelter, and he 
goes, meeting there a number of the vagrants 
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of London. These characters are said to be 
among the best that Shaw has drawn. The 
wealthy manufacturer writes out a handsome 
check for the benefit of the Shelter, which 
Major Barbara refuses because she does 
not approve of the manner in whch the 
money has been made. But her superiors 
overrule her decision, and accept further 
contributions from the same source. Bar- 
bara resigns in disgust, while her father, 
enamored with the activity about him, and 
quite willing to be at the head of anything, 
leads forth the ranks of Salvationists, play- 
ing on the big trombone, while Barbara’s 
lover, the professor of Greek, follows, beat- 
ing the drum. Barbara is invited in turn 
to visit the rooms where her father makes 
his explosives and war implements, and the 
latter part of the play is taken up with dis- 
cussions as to the right and wrong of war, 
vagrancy, labor organizations, capitalistic 
combines, etcetera. A distinguished audi- 
ence met to listen to the first performance 
of the play. 


“T)SYCHOLOGY in fiction,” observes Mr. 

F. Marion Crawford in his latest novel, 
“Fair Margaret,” “seems to mean the rather 
fruitless study of what the novelist himself 
thinks he might feel if he ever got himself 
into one of those dreadful scrapes which it 
is a part of his art to invent outright, or to 
steal from the lives of men and women he 
has known or heard of. People who can 
analyze their own feelings are never feeling 
enough to hurt them much; a medical stu- 
dent could not take his scalpel and calmly 
dissect out his own nerves. You may try to 
analyze pain and pleasure when they are 
past, but nothing is more strangely and 
hopelessly undefined than the memory of a 
great grief, and no analysis of pleasure can 
lead to anything but the desire for more. 
The only real psychologists have been the 
great lyric poets, before they have emerged 
from the gloom of youth.” 

This is a profound observation, and it is 
true that it is such men as Shelley, Keats 
and Dowson, Goethe, Heine and Ameil 
(whose soul indolence, but not whose inca- 
pacity, kept him from lyrical labor) are the 
ones who appear to be able to confess to the 
tumult of the soul which all feel, but which 
a deep abashment or a scrupulous reserve re- 
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strain the average man from expressing. 
But the cries of the sad youth, aghast, in his 
first view of life, death, futurity, with the 
unknown crowding upon him from all of 
creation, confesses to but a portion of the 
emotions which man, in his long and event- 
ful journey, must feel. The sentiments of 
manhood and of old age equal in profundity 
and often in revolt those of a discerning 
adolescence. But in manhood and in age a 
restricting decency of speech, a nice reserve, 
a chilly hauteur of the spirit, keeps one from 
confession. It is therefore but a small de- 
partment of life that attains to full psycho- 
logical exploitation. Much that is most preg- 
nant remains in the deep reserve of nature. 
It is not often that men so much as confess 
the sentiments with which they regard ap- 


proaching death. It appears to them to be: 


more dignified to cover the spirit. Only now 
and then does some one, like Nietzsche, lay 
bare the arrogances, doubts, dreads, defi- 
ances and passions of the secret man. 


ITTLE by little, it appears, the desire of 
the Irish for the control of their own 
country, is to be gratified. An Irish Amer- 
ican, who has made many sacrifices, hun- 
dreds of friends and thousands of enemies 
by his unswerving devotion to the cause of 
his unforgotten fatherland, said the other 
day: “We Irish are not working in as spec- 
tacular a manner as we used, it is true. Our 
greatest leaders in the English parliament 
are dead or partly silenced. But our pros- 
pects for self government were never better. 
What is the situation at present? Great 
Britain has returned the liberals; John Red- 
mond will reopen the question of home rule; 
John Morley and Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman sympathize with us and will sieze 
the first opportunity to indicate their friend- 
liness. There is talk of bestowing upon Ire- 
land the gift of ‘an installment of represent- 
ative control.’ This will be the forerunner of 
other such gifts. I hope to see my country 
come, peaceably, gradually and judiciously 
into her proper place as a self-governing 
power. The time was when I had less pa- 
tience and a more explosive form of patriot- 
ism. But I am not sulking because I could 
not see my hopes realized instantly and bril- 
liantly. I believe that confidence in the 
power of Ireland to control herself is grow- 
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ing in England. I have faith in the good 
sense and the temperate disposition of our 
friends. I have talked with many Irish- 
Americans who have written, harangued and 
paid their hard-earned dollars in the cause 
of Irish liberty, and they express themselves 
as gratified at the prospects for a slowly-es- 
tablished Home Rule. The event is not com- 
ing about as we planned it in the more fiery 
days of our youth, but it is, after all, com- 
ing in the best way.” 


N a recent letter Miss Carolyn Wells 
writes: “Please accept “The Heart of 
the City,’ with my compliments. The title 
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is unclouded and the taxes for the first half 
of 1906 are paid.” All who march in the 
great daily procession “Between the Flat- 
iron and the Times” will appreciate the 
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value of the gift, and it is for such as these 
that the verses are allowed to escape from a 
much-treasured scrapbook into these pages. 


THE HEART OF THE CITY 


Between the Flatiron and the Times 
I often make up foolish rhymes; 
For in that noisy, glittering mart 

I feel the city’s beating heart. 

Tis but a stage, and all men mimes, 
Between the Flatiron and the Times. 


Between the Flatiron and the Times 
There are committed gravest crimes ; 
Patrician or plebeian knaves 

Delude their victims and their slaves. 
Some sin for fortunes, some for dimes, 
Between the Flatiron and the Times. 


Between the Flatiron and the Times 

Light laughter rings and music chimes ; 
The gayest, happiest hours are spent, 

Glad hearts o’erflow with merriment; 

All types are there—all years—all climes— 
Between the Flatiron and the Times. 


CERTAIN professor in a western uni- 
versity, who might as well be called 
Morse, because that is not his name, was in 
London last summer. He is the author of 
several novels, and his fame as a writer and 
as an educator is sufficient to extend across 
the sea. Walking one day he met an Eng- 
lish literary friend who, in the most infor- 
mal and casual way, invited him to come to 
dinner that night at a club, where, he as- 
sured him, he would meet some of the really 
important literary light of the town. When 
he rejoined his friend that evening there 
were certainly literary light enough, but 
Professor Morse discovered, to his amaze- 
ment, that the banquet, for it was nothing 
else, was of the most conventional and for- 
mal sort, and that he was the guest of honor. 
After the dinner, which was a long and 
rather heavy meal, the chairman rapped for 
order and arose and said: 

“Gentlemen of the Club: There 
is a hardly one of you—I ah—imagine, who 
has not observed with swelling pride the 
literary activity of our brethren across the 
sea. (Applause.) We have all observed the 
—ah—growing literature in the States. 
There is hardly a branch of the art of writ- 
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ing in which our brethren over sea have not 
their shining representative. (Hear! hear!) 
Blood, as has well been said, gentlemen, is 
thicker than water, and we would be some- 
thing less than human, if we did—ah—not 
take interest in what the States produce in 
the way of fiction, of poetry, and of belles 
lettres. It is therefore with the liveliest 
sense of pleasure that I introduce to you to- 
night our honored guest (searching in his 
vest pockets), our talented young friend, 
Mr. (another vain search and a 
hasty look under the napkin), the talented 
young writer, whose works have become as 
household words on two continents (with a 
sudden burst of memory), Mr. Morse, who 
will address the club.” (Great applause.) 
Mr. Morse, with black curses in his heart 


-for the man who had inveigled him into this 


mess, arose, and after a few remarks, such as 
might be expected under the circumstances, 
relating to his surprise at being the guest of 
honor, his deep sense of gratitude at meet- 
ing so many distinguished literary men, and 
apologizing for his unpreparedness, went 
on to say that it seemed to him to be a case 
of mistaken identity, like that of an instance 
of which he had recently heard. He then re- 
lated the story of a man riding on a ’bus in 
the Strand. He was sitting next to the driver 
and these two got into a discussion as to 
whether or not a certain reverend-looking 
man in the ’bus was the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Finally each man wagered a shil- 
ling, and the one who was free went inside 
to have the question decided. Approaching 
the passenger in respectful mein and with 
head uncovered he asked: ‘Excuse me, but 
are you the Archbishop of Canterbury?” 
Whereupon the man addressed turned upon 
him with a snarl and said: ‘What the h—] 
is it to you whether I am or not?” With- 
drawing crestfallen, the man returned to 
the driver, gave him the shilling and said: 
“You win. It’s His Grace.” 

This was Professor Morse’s story and he 
thought it a pretty good place to sit down, 
which he did. There was a slight commo- 
tion at the tables, but no applause. The em- 
barrassing silence was broken by the chair- 
man rising and remarking: “Everyone must 
have observed with gratification that the 
ties are drawing the mother country each 
year closer to her wandering sons oversea. 
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Among the most powerful influences which 
are doing this work is the noble English 
tongue and the men who employ it in mak- 
ing the literature of the English-speaking 
race wherever it may be found. I am sure 
I express the sentiment of the club when I 
repeat that we are honored to have with us 
to-night our talented voung friend from 
oversea. I am also sure that we have all 
enjoyed to the full his delightful art of 
story-telling, an art in which his country- 
men excel, as we all know from having read 
the works of—ah—Samuel—ah—Samuel— 
Mark Twain. It was hardly necessary to 
say to those assembled, however, that it could 
hardly have been. the Archbishop, for, of 
course, His Grace would not use that lan- 
guage.” (Great applause.) The chairman 
then called upon another member. He, too, 
referred to the pleasure it was to meet our 
talented young friend. “But,” he said, 
“there is another reason in addition to that 
advanced by our honorable chairman, why 
the party in the ’bus could not have been the 
archbishop, because, of course, His Grace 
never rides in a ’bus.”. (Applause and cries 
of “You're right. That’s so.”) Finally at 
the other end of the room a languid man, a 
poet, arose amid cheers and said: 

“T think we do our talented young friend 
an injustice in thus subjecting his native 
humor to our rules, which are, as every 
schoolboy knows, radically different from 
those governing that of the States. But I 
can not but refer to another reason fixing 
the identity of the gentleman in the ‘bus as 
other than His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for His Grace has been at Peri- 
winkle-sur-Mer all summer, and I had the 
honor of taking tea there with His Grace a 
fortnight ago.” (Applause and envious ex- 
clamations of “Did you, really?’’) 

By this time Morse was wondering how 
they punished an assassin in England, but 
the dinner broke up after a few more 
speeches and all moved toward the cloak- 
room, when the man who had asked Morse 
to come that evening, approached and laid 
his hand affectionately on his shoulder and 
said: “I say, old chap, it was rather nasty 
of them not to see the point of your little 
story, but I did. I saw it. And between 
vou and me, do you know, it might have 
been His Grace.” 
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‘“""HE Marriage of William Ashe” has 

been no more of a success as a drama 
than was ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter.” There 
should be something to a play besides 
mere vagaries of character, and even Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s conception of her hero 
and heroine, with an infinite distance be- 


‘tween his strength and her weakness, is lost 


in the dramatist’s effort to create situation. 
Lady Kitty is a rather colorless individual 
anyway, and it is hardly conceivable that 
any man of Ashe’s caliber, would, forearmed 
and forewarned as he was, ally himself with 
an irresponsible butterfly. But where Mrs. 
Ward, through the medium of her novel, 
portrayed those shades of difference that 
finally came between Ashe and his wife, the 
dramatist has only drawn character by 
means of flimsy situation,—not vital, even 
to the weak Lady Kitty. She is a bundle 
of trivialities, but it is questionable whether 
such trivialities can make an_ interesting 
play. Despite the sincere work of Grace 
George, who lends to the part a dainty deli- 
cacy shown in the pictures of Lady Kitty, 
the play has failed, as far as New York is 
concerned. Either Mrs. Ward is unfortu- 
nate in her dramatizations, or else there is 
something inherent in her novels that de- 
tracts from their stage adaptability. An 
Ibsenesque treatment of such a subject as 
“The Marriage of William Ashe” would be 
interesting,—a negative way of showing 
subtlety by its absence, for Lady Kitty was 
not subtle, even though there are those who 
would claim her to be more knave than fool. 

And even as this play is to have a suc- 
cessor, so “La Belle Marseillaise,” in which 
Virginia Harned figures, is forced to go, 
since Pierre Berton, author of “Zaza,” in 
his desire to become thoroughly national— 
meaning French—has failed to become thor- 
oughly natural or human. There is a mix- 
ture of Napoleon and countless plots against 
his life, which produces a fictitious glow of 
excitement for the time being only. 

It would seem that the public is becoming 
more discriminating; it is even following a 
successful move made in England; it is or- 
ganizing, and there is now in existence a 
playgoers’ club, which will try to determine, 
at its meetings, what plays to go to. Judg- 
ing by the failures, it will be interesting to 
know. 
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A SCHOOL for the training of settlement 
workers’ has been instituted in Chicago. 
It is the outcome of an interested class of 
practical young sociologists who have, for 
the last three years, been studying under 
the auspices of the University of Chicago. 
Professor Graham Taylor, Edward L. Ryer- 
son, Jane Addams, Edward Burritt Smith 
and others are lending their efficient patron- 
age to this school for philanthropic and civic 
training, which is to be known as the Chi- 
cago Institute of Social Science. Classes 
will meet at two locations, and ‘‘field work” 
is to be a notable part of the training; this 
“field work” to consist of ‘friendly visiting” 
and of the investigation of cases of distress, 
and visits to social settlements. A more 
definite idea of the modus operandi may be 
gained from further quotations from the 
prospectus. Lectures on “The Practice of 
Citizenship” will be given each week at the 
Chicago Commons, where specialists in pub- 
lic service, and the heads of departments 
in state, county and city government will 
discuss their work. Another series of week- 
ly lectures will be given on “The Causes 
and Treatment of Dependency,” the heads 
of charities and experienced workers among 
the poor delivering the addresses. Once a 
week the class will study “The Care of De- 
linquents and Defectives,” under the guid- 
ance of such specialists as Judge Mack, of 
the juvenile court, Jailer Whitman, that 
wise and !.indly custodian of the sinful and 
unfortunate; Doctor Vaclav H. Podstata, of 
Dunning, the Cook county asylum for the 
indigent, and others with similar opportuni- 
ties for experience. ‘Welfare Work” in the 
large mercantile houses and factories will 
be studied under Graham Taylor; and there 
will be departments in domestic science, kin- 
dergarten training, etcetera. The idea is a 
timely one. The disinterested labor of the 
benevolent among the poor is one of the fea- 
tures of that growing seriousness and spir- 
ituality which are to be noticed throughout 
the country, and which indicate the reac- 
tion from the materialism and growing love 
of display and power which flourish side by 
side with it. The settlements will increase 
in number, and the demands of the work 
will grow. It is wise, therefore, to raise up 
a trained company of young men and wom- 
en, who, having the benefit of the experience 
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of the pioneers, may arrive, with the great- 
est economy of effort and time, at good 
working methods. The army of benevolent 
workers grows in specialization as well as 
in number. In addition to the managers and 
assistants in beneficent institutions, the in- 
structors and visitors in the settlement 
houses, the physicians and nurses in the 
charitable medical organizations, there are 
the trained sociological observers, the statis- 
tician with his new, humane statistics, the 
judges and guardians of the juvenile courts, 
the civic instructors in the “Little Repub- 
lics,” and the many other workers in the 
new altruistic activity of an awakening 
time. 


NE of the characterizations made by 
Mrs. Wharton in “The House of 
Mirth” is that of the “dingy people.” Mrs. 
Bart, the mother of Mrs. Wharton’s heroine, 
Lily Bart, “hated dinginess, and it was her 
fate to be dingy.” Lily “was quite aware 
that she was of interest to dingy people,” 
and she regarded this interest in her bright 
self as one of the inevitable conditions of 
dinginess. That is to say, dingy people are 
the domestic ones, or the shabby ones, those 
who work, who have a conscience about such 
immaterial things as the payment of bills, 
the careful holding of a position of trust, 
who feel the necessity for toil, and who in- 
cur the inconspicuosity of a mediocre life. 
Again and again Mrs. Wharton uses this 
word ‘‘dingy’’ to indicate the banality of life 
for those who are not merely and exclusively 
ornamental—for those who live what Lily 
Bart would have regarded as lives of 
“shrunken opportunity.” There is a descrip- 
tion of Lily Bart’s reflections as she walked, 
in her own day of “shrunken opportunity” 
down Fifth avenue, to climb the stairs of 
Gerty Farrish, a disinterested young woman, 
who, putting the “bright” life behind her, 
chose to lead the “dingy” life with other 
dingy people. Here it is: 

“The walk up Fifth avenue, unfolding 
before her, in the brilliance of the hard 
winter sunlight, an interminable procession 
of fastidiously equipped carriages—giving 
her, through the little squares of brougham 
windows, peeps of familiar profiles bent 
above visiting lists, of hurried hands dis- 
pensing notes and cards to attendant foot- 
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men—this glimpse of the ever-revolving 
wheels of the great social machine made 
Lily more than ever conscious of the steep- 
ness and narrowness of Gerty’s stairs, and 
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of the cramped blind-alley of life to which 
they led. Dull stairs destined to be mounted 
by dull people; how many thousands of in- 
significant figures were going up and down 
such stairs all over the world at that very 
moment—figures as shabby and uninterest- 
ing as that of the middle-aged lady in limp 
black who descended Gerty’s flight as Lily 
climbed it!” 

Yes, thousand of little, insignificant, 
shabby figures, climbing ‘‘other men’s stairs” 
but, miraculously, none of them insignifi- 
cant in his own estimation! The canvasser, 
meeting his rebuffs, the laundryman’s boy, 
with his clean towels on his arm, going from 
office to office, notes not so much as the 
mouse that peeps around the casement; the 
legless man on the corner, with his store of 
pencils, shoestrings and erasers, the milk- 
seller’s assistant, shivering from house to 
house in the dawn, with his bottled fluid; the 
milliner’s slavy, sweeping out the shop with 
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her blue hands around the broom she can not 
feel for the cold—not one is insignificant to 
himself. They attach importance to their 
own ideas, they have—quite indestructible, 
and valorously defended, some of them— 
their own principles. They nourish their 
own dreams. They believe, even, in the im- 
mortality of the non-assertive souls that lie, 
mysteriously hidden in their neglected 
bodies. The stairs they mount to their homes 
do not appear to them to be dull. The peo- 
ple they love are not shabby—for they be- 
hold only the faces and a face with greeting 
in it is, somehow, a disembodied thing lifted 
above the material, and independent of 
clothes. They do not know that any one con- 
siders them “dingy,” these inconspicuous 
ones. They are themselves so compact of 
love, fear, work, plans, dreams and desires, 
that they make the mistake of considering 
themselves important. One of them has a 
son—and it is a miracle! One loses his 
young wife, and the heavens are hung with 
black! One is bereft of sight, and it appears 
that all men are stricken. Each conscious- 
ness is a magic mirror, in which Self ap- 
pears to be the focussing figure of colossal 
size. The moving show of men and women 
is the back ground for the important, ab- 
sorbing, marvelous Me! It is the immeasur- 
able triumph of the ego. It is this that ren- 
ders innocuous. the pitying insolence of the 
“brilliant” set to which poor Lily Bart paid 
her sorry allegiance. 


ALIFORNIA is beginning to grow nerv- 

ous about the influx of Japanese labor. 
The Japanese coolie, it is urged, is not the 
equal of the Californian coolie, against 
whom an embargo has long existed in this 
country. A Japanese exclusion bill has been 
introduced in congress. The east is not in- 
terested greatly in the question, having in 
mind the now established axiom that it was 
the politicians rather than the people who 
desired the exclusion of the Chinese. Cer- 
tainly congress will do well to exhibit some 
caution in considering this bill. It can, it is 
true, be passed without violating the treaty 
now existing between Japan and the United 
States, for that treaty, after providing that 
the citizens and subjects of each country 
may reside in-the other, says that this shall 
not affect the laws and regulations with re- 
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gard to the immigration of laborers which 
are in force, or which may be enacted in 
either of the countries. America has had to 
pay a high price for the privilege of exclud- 
ing Chinese coolies; it will have to pay yet 
more in proportion, if it attempts to exclude 
the sensitive and inquisitive Japanese. They 
will be swift in commercial retaliation, and 
they will suffer, also, an injury to the con- 
fidence they have reposed in this country. 
An American, not a politician, and not of 
the Pacific slope, feels inclined to say that if 
the Japanese can give our careless workmen 
—our inefficient carpenters, our slovenly 
cabinet makers and our poor rug weavers— 
lessons in good craftmanship, or if the do- 
mestic servants of Japan will replace the 
uninterested ones who now waste our sub- 
stance and spoil our digestions, let them in 
by all means. We need good workmen and 
workwomen in America. If those among us 
refuse to learn their trades properly or to 
emerge from mere perfunctory service, let 
us have the swift, silent, adroit and skillful 
Japanese. 


WiAnene Sara Bernhardt has always 
been surprising, and she remains sur- 
prising. Her farewell tour of America is to 
be no dull affair, with chagrin at deplet- 
ing audiences eating into the consciousness 
of the veteran artiste. Not at all. A new 
and delightful experience is to enter into 
what might be a journey doleful. Madame 
Sara is to play in a tent. The conventional 
English actress or the egotistic American 
might object to such an adventure, but not 
Madame Sara. She is of the “gypsily in- 
clined” and no doubt pictures for herself a 
life of enchanting vagrancy. She will prob- 
ably demand to sleep in a tent, and it would 
not be out of keeping for her to demand to 
be fed upon corn pone or desert bread. She 
will lack nothing to complete this Fracasse- 
like adventure, save youth. And after all, 
perhaps she has that in excess of those who 
are more obviously young. The spirit of 
Sara Bernhardt is the spirit of genius. For 
that there is no age. One drinks to her—to 
Bernhardt, the audacious, the marvelous, the 
enchanting and the enchanted, who is above 
all things the actress, and who goes gypsy- 
ing as happily as if she were Goethe’s Fili- 
na, Borrow’s Isopel, or Gautier’s Isabella. 
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ISS Ottilie Liljencrantz has completed 
a new novel, the title of which is 
“Randvar the Songsmith; A Story of No- 
rumbega.” Longfellow’s “The Skeleton in 
Armor” is given the place of a foreword, as 
the child indirectly referred to in that poem 
is her hero, That fancy of Longfellow’s 
and the traditions clustering around Norum- 
bega and the Newport Tower are the near- 
est approach the romance has to an histori- 
cal groundwork, this being Miss Liljen- 
crantz’s first attempt at unsupported fiction. 
The tale concerns itself about equally with 
the Songsmith’s love story, in which he par- 
allels his father’s courtship by wooing the 
sister of the Jarl of Norumbega—and the 
struggle of Helvin, the jarl, with his ac- 
cursed double nature, which manifests itself 
according to certain ancient Norse supersti- 
tions. The book is to have a frontispiece in 
color which is said to be the most picturesque 
thing the Kinneys have yet done. 


Photograph by Vander Weyde. N. Y. 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


yee Nicholson, the English car- 
toonist, is a man who won his reputation 
by the fine art of doing a few things well. 
He has not an enormous amount of work to 
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his credit—or discredit—but he has uttered 
himself, by means of his pencil, with singu- 
lar lucidity. His more particular renown has 
been gained by his engraved portraits, the 
most celebrated of which are those of Queen 
Victoria, King Edward VII, Kipling, Lord 
Roberts, Whistler and Bexsnhagdt. Of his 
paintings, two portraits have won signal 
commendation, one being of Nicholson’s 
mother, the other of the poet Henley. 


OSA Newmarch’s translation of “The 

Life and Letters of Peter Ilich Tchai- 
kovsky,” by Modiste Tchaikovsky, is, in 
spite of its seven hundred and fifty pages, 
only about two-thirds of its original length. 
It is composed largely of correspondence, 
the chief part of which—and the most inter- 
esting portion by far—is that carried on 
with Nadjeda von Meck. The friendship 
between these two was of extraordinary 
character. They never saw each other save 
by accident in a crowd at the concert or the- 
ater, and on those occasions they passed 
each other as if they had been strangers. 
But they were conscious, at the moment 
when they thus averted their gaze, of a pro- 
found understanding. Frau von Meck was, 
in fact, the benefactress of the musician. 
He was for a time the recipient of generous 
gifts from her; later she fixed upon him a 
regular and handsome salary, with the sole 
purpose of protecting his genius from the 
wear and tear to which it would be subjected 
if Tchaikovsky were doomed to the perfunc- 
tory labors of a musician under the neces- 
sity of boiling his own pot. Modiste, the 
brother of Peter Ilich, derives the idea, 
from her voluminous letters, continued over 
a period of thirteen years, the impression 
“that she was a proud and energetic woman, 
of strong convictions, with the mental bal- 
ance and business capacity of a man, and 
well able to struggle with adversity; a wom- 
an, moreover, who despised all that was 
petty, commonplace and conventional, but 
irreproachable in all her aspirations and in 
her sense of duty; absolutely free from sen- 
timentality in her relations with others, yet 
capable of deep feeling and of being com- 
pletely carried away by what was lofty and 
beautiful.” That she was carried away by 
Tchaikovsky’s strong and original music 
there is no question. Nadjeda was left a 
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widow with eleven children while still in 
her prime, and from that time forward she 
was a recluse, conducting her friendships, 
such as they were, by correspondence. An 
intimate sympathy existed between the two 
which they preserved sacred and delicate by 
never meeting. Their minds, free and sex- 
less, met to compare ideas, to join in de- 
light over this or that beauty, to philosophize 
or to lament. But they did not know the 
sound of each other’s voices. They re- 
frained from intruding their personalities 
upon each other. The first book of the Rus- 
sion Trilogy, now in process of completion, 
by Mrs. Margaret Potter Black, has for its 
subject, Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky. No doubt 
Frau von Meck largely will figure in it. 


Fee many years Charles Dana Gibson 
has been one of the most popular and 
busily employed of illustrators. He has felt 
assured of an income amounting to sixty- 
five thousand dollars annually, and his pic- 
tures are known the round world over. Now, 
in his thirty-ninth year, while his fame as 
an artist with the pen point is at its height, 
and his tenth annual book of drawings has 
attained publication, Mr. Gibson declares 
himself ready to leave his chosen medium, 
his country and his enviable income, and to 
go abroad to study painting. Perhaps he 
has never been more enviable than at this 
hour, when he is able to indicate in this man- 
ner, his superiority to those considerations of 
“fat contentment” which undermine the dis- 
interestedness of many a man of ability. He 
has shown himself exempt from greediness; 
he demonstrates his respect for his own 
talent, and shows himself to be, in very 
truth, the servitor of the art with which he 
has identified himself, and which he now 
wishes to serve in a new manner. Mr. Gib- 
son desires to work his ideas on large can- 
vases. He is through with the pen point— 
he who has made himself the peer of the 
greatest in that line of work. He has 
shown, even in his black and white, a nota- 
ble sense of values; for composition he has 
an infallable instinct; his intelligence is 
swift, keen and sympathetic. When to these 
qualities is added his really magnificent ca- 
pacity for hard work, there would seem to 
be no question about his ability to reach his 
desires and make a painter of himself. 
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THOMAS COLLIER PLATT, SENIOR SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


Twenty-four years ago, along with Roscoe Conkling, Platt resigned from the Senate. 


Sixteen years later he was re- 


elected, and now the State Grange of New York unanimously adopts a resolution calling on him to repeat his earlier 


performance 


O less than five appointees of the Liberal 

ministry now established in Great Brit- 
ain are men of literary distinction. They 
are James Bryce, John Morley, Sydney 
Charles Buxton, Richard Burdon Haldane 
and Augustine Birrall. Mr. Bryce, the new 
secretary for India, the essayist and _his- 
torian (to confine one’s self to his literary 
pretentions to celebrity), is the impartial au- 
thor of “The American Commonwealth,” a 
book the writing of which Americans have 
frankly envied him, and which won him de- 
grees from most of the leading American 


It is understood that he has tabled the resolution. 


universities. Mr. Bryce is the author, also, 
of “The Holy Roman Empire,” “Studies in 
History and Jurisprudence,’ ‘“Transcau- 
casia and Ararat,” “Impressions of South 
Africa,” and several other books. Mr. Mor- 
ley, who holds the portfolio for India, was 
chosen to write the memoirs of Gladstone 
because of his brilliant biographies of Burke, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Cobden, and Cromwell. 
Mr. Morley is the author, also, of works of a 
general literary character, such as “Critical 
Miscellanies,” and “Studies in Literature,” 
“Diderot and the Encyclopedists,”’ ‘The 
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Struggle for National Education” and “A 
Treatise on Compromise” are also among 
his achievements. The third member of this 
literary cabinet is R. B. Haldane, who, as 
a scholar, has been the recipient of many 
complimentary degrees from European uni- 
versities. He translated, with Kemp, Schop- 
enhauer’s ‘“‘World as Will and Idea,” and is 
the author of a work of signal gravity, “Es- 
says in Philosophic Criticism” and of a life 
of Adam Smith. “Education and Empire” 
and “The Pathway to Reality” are also the 
work of his pen. Then follows Mr. Sydney 
C. Buxton, who holds the office of Post- 
master General. Mr. Buxton is the author 
of “Fair Wages” and of a number of keen 
political pamphlets. The list concludes with 
Augustine Birrall, the brilliant essayist, who 
is the president of the Board of Education. 
Mr. Birrall won many friends with his 
“Obiter Dicta,” and is the author of “Men, 
Women and Books,’ ‘William Hazlett,” 
“Life of Charlotte Bronte,” “Res Judica- 
te,” and, recently, “In the Name of the 
Bodleian.” Mr. Birrall has, as all lovers of 
“Obiter Dicta” know, a fresh and charming 
humor. He is a man who makes no preten- 
tions either for himself or his topics, but 
writes with a geniality and simplicity that 
leave nothing to be desired. His latest book 
contains one essay entitled ““Our Great Mid- 
dle Class,” which deals unrelentingly with 
a pet contemporary folly. With the Pari- 
sians to set the example, writers have been 
rather pleased than otherwise to “shock the 
bourgeoisie,” and with the assistance of 
Matthew Arnold and innumerable others of 
less influence, the ready sneer at the “middle 
class” has been cultivated. Mr. Birrall is 
averse to being entrapped by such an affec- 
tation—an affectation which really deceives 
nobody. We all know the middle class for 
what it is—the irresistible force of all well- 
conducted countries, the preserver of sane 
patriotism, the protector of popular rights 
and liberties, the frank patron of books, 
music, comprehensive art, and the ethical 
exemplar for all the rest of mankind. But 
we fall, all of us, more or less, into the 
senseless attitude of reproof toward a pub- 
lic which we feign to find Philistine and 
self-righteous, and which we choose to dub 
“middle class.” Mr. Birrall flays us and our 
shallow pretenses with this knout-like sen- 
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tence: “A rabble of bad writers may now 
be noticed pushing their vulgar way along, 
who, though born and bred in the middle 
classes, and distinguished by many of the 
very faults Mr. Arnold deplored, yet make 
it a test of their membership, an ‘open 
sesame’ to their dull orgies, that all decent, 
sober-minded folk, who love virtue, and, on 
the whole, prefer delicate humor to sickly 
lucubricity, should be labeled ‘middle 
class.’’”” A man with the sense to write 
such a deserved and scoriating sentence as 
that should make a very good president of 
the board of popular, public education ! 


R. James Huneker has never followed 

the leading of any other man in the 
formation of his critical opinions, and he 
has proved himself every whit as independ- 
ent in his fictional sketches, which appear 
with the title “Visionaries,” and the signifi- 
cant text: “J’aime les nuages la 
bas !” He writes of the most 
curious things—he has searched the world 
of realities for the unrealities, and has ex- 
plored dreams for the undreamable. He 
has not been pleasant at all—he has merely 
been fascinating, astonishing and compel- 
ling. Having once lent an ear to him, it is 
impossible not to hear his tale out. He is 
young, but he might be the Ancient Mar- 
iner by his impelling mien. His titles are 
inimitable—“‘A Master of Cobwebs,” ‘‘The 
Eighth Deadly Sin,” “A Mock Sun,” “The - 
Enchanted Yodler,”’ “Rebels of the Moon,” 
“The Hall of the Missing Footsteps,’ and 
plenty more. His style is unusual, distin- 
guished and not so self-conscious as it used 
to be. His vocabulary, though somewhat 
too highly embroidered for common street 
wear, becomes him. After all, not all of us 
must needs wear plain black, tailor made, 
severe in the lapels and measured as to 
length! A little variety, please, good tailor! 
Huneker cares nothing of how other men 
dress, intellectually speaking. He is an 
anarch to the marrow of him, and he sweeps 
away a good many dull notions with his be- 
som of revolt. He has sometimes been mis- 
taken for a man of poses, but if he was once 
no more than that, time is proving him a 
writer of artistic principles. What once 
may have been considered fads are solidify- 
ing into firm and well sustained opinions. 
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ACTON DAVIES, DRAMATIC CRITIC OF THE NEW YORK SUN 


WES Margaret Anglin first appeared 
in New York as Rozane to the Cyrano 
de Bergerac of Mr. Richard Mansfield she 
was recognized as a promising emotional 
actress, who only needed experience to be- 
come great. Several years passed, and ex- 
perience ripened her ability until she played 
the title réle in Jones’s “Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fense” so forcibly as to win for her univer- 
sal acclaim. ‘“Zira’” seems to be the third 
pinnacle in her advance, and this time the 
papers greet her as Anglin, in the manner 
we would say Bernhardt, meaning the su- 
perlative. No one will deny Miss Anglin 
many of the qualities of a great actress; 


she has temperament, magnetism, rich, full 
voice, and a presence that is commanding 
without being striking. She has power and 
subtlety, but she also has mannerisms. Her 
play affords her moments of sustained out- 
bursts, and her climax is the epitome of 
strong interpretation. The drama is partly 
the product of Henry Miller, and though it 
does not lack interest, in construction it 
shows weakness. It tells the story of a nurse 
in South Africa, a woman with a past. She 
returns to England in the assumed role of 
a woman supposed to be dead, and ingrati- 
ates herself into the good will of the wom- 
an’s family. But when love is about to 
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dawn for her the real supposed-dead re- 
turns and the catastrophe occurs, though 
the ending is a happy one. Clearly the 
play is a vehicle only, and as such it admir- 
ably fills its purpose. We look to Miss An- 
glin for greater things; her present excel- 
lence leads us to expect much. 


=F Photograph by Vander Weyde, N.Y. 
RICHARD C. GILL 


Superintendent of the Model Department in the United 
States Patent Office. He is credited with possessing 
the most remarkable memory in the world, 


DISTINGUISHED gathering met at 
the Nobel Institute at Christiana this 
past month to confer upon the Baroness 
von Suttner the Nobel peace prize. King 
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Haakon, new to his honors, Queen Maud, 
all the ministers of state, the members of 
the Storthing and of the diplomatic corps 
and their ladies were present to pay honor 
to the elderly Bohemian gentlewoman whose 
impassioned protest against war in her 
novel, ““Lay Down Your Arms,” has brought 
her a world-wide fame, and the credit of 
having the inspiration of the peace congress 
held at The Hague by request of the Czar 
of Russia. She was also one of the foreign 
delegates to the International Peace Con- 
gress held at Philadelphia last year. The 
baroness was fifty-two years of age when 
she wrote “Lay Down Your Arms,” the 
book which, translated into twenty lan- 
guages, has carried everywhere its graphic 
pictures of the horrors of war. She has 
been born to distinction of a sort, and was 
frequently seen about the Austrian court in 
attendance upon the ill-fated Empress Eliz- 
abeth, and she enjoyed the acquaintance of 
many of the leading literary personages of 
Europe. But the passionate eloquence ex- 
hibited in her book was a revelation to those 
who knew her, and her friends were at first 
inclined to accept the novel merely as an 
interesting effort on the part of an intel- 
lectual woman. That it would prove to be 
an epoch-making book no one dreamed un- 
til Count Mouravieff, the Russian foreign 
minister to Austria, called the attention of 
the czar to it. Mis Majesty was so moved 
by it that he summoned Baroness von Sutt- 
ner to a conference, the outcome of which 
was the Hague conference. 
' The baroness has reason to know the 
truth concerning war, for she comes of a 
family of fighters. She is the daughter of 
Field Marshal Count Franz Kinsky, and 
was born June 9, 1843, at Prague, in Bo- 
hemia, being a countess in her own right. 
All of the men in her family were soldiers. 
When a girl she was betrothed to Prince 
Adolf Wittgenstein, of a noble Austrian 
family. A few years later the prince was 
killed in battle. The Countess Kinsky then 
married the Baron Gondraca von Suttner, 
her first and only sweetheart—a marriage 
opposed by both families. For forty years 
the baron and baroness lived an ideal life, 
until the death of the baron three years ago. 
The founder of the Nobel prize intended 
that a gift of forty thousand dollars should 
be awarded each year to the individual who, 
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during the previous year, has made the 
greatest contribution to physics, chemistry, 
medicine, idealistic literature, or the cause 
of peace. No American has as yet been of- 
fered as a candidate; not, perhaps, because 
America would be forced to search long or 
vainly for candidates, but because it has no 
properly authorized society or committee 
for making the proposals. And popular 
acclamation is not permitted. It may well 
occur to loyal Americans that there is one 
citizen of this republic who is entitled to 
the Nobel peace prize. He chances at pres- 
ent, to be the chief citizen of the country, 
and it was through his disinterested, cour- 
ageous and persistent efforts that the Russo- 
Japanese struggle was concluded. Why may 
not the National Geographical Society, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and a group of uni- 
versities, such as Columbia, Virginia, Yale, 
Michigan, Chicago and Leland Stanford, 
unite to offer the name of Theodore Roose- 
velt as a candidate for this great honor? 
It would seem that no living persons are 
better entitled to such distinction than the 
Baroness von Suttner and Theodore Roose- 
velt. The former has received her due; may 
the latter be likewise honored! 


T a time when Mr. Felix Adler, Miss 

Jane Addams and many others are unit- 
ing in their efforts to fight child labor, 
which is the darkest feature of our Amer- 
ican industrial question, Mr. John Spargo’s 
book, “The Bitter Cry of the Children,” 
has a particular interest. Mr. Spargo does 
not merely set forth the conditions of child 
labor in European countries, but he ad- 
vances theories as to the remedies that may 
be applied, and gives an account of those 
which have already been attempted. This 
is what the opposers of child labor in Amer- 
ica wish to learn about. They are aware 
that this most shameful evil is daily increas- 
ing. In the South the number of children 
employed in the cotton mills is a third 
greater than it was two years ago. How 
to prevent it is the question. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs have made 
this their chief disinterested labor; Felix 
Adler is at the head of a committee com- 
posed of influential persons pledged to com- 
bat the employment of children under the 
age of fourteen in any wage-earning capac- 
ity. But accessions to the ranks are needed, 
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and knowledge of remedies is needed still 
more. To cry “legislate” will not suffice. 


How can the proper legislation be obtained ? 
Legislators show something more than cau- 
tion when it comes to passing laws that 
place a handicap, however temporary, on 
the commercial] prosperity of their respective 
localities. 


HERBERT PAUL 
Author of *A History of Modern England” 


Wie the death of Sir George Williams, 
the founder of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, there passed away one of 
the most efficient and untiring philanthro- 
pists of England. A benign and gentle 
character, with a none too robust physique, 
born in no advantageous circumstances, he 
was the instrument of a vast movement 
which has had its salutary effect upon many 
thousand young men. Sir George was a 
clerk in a dry goods store in the days when 
the impulse came to him to form a society 
composed of young men who should “help 
each other to lead better lives.” There is a 
story of how he and Edward Beaumont, a 
fellow clerk, were walking over Blackfriars 
bridge in London, talking of the loneliness 
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of young men in cities and of the tempta- 
tions to which they were exposed, when Wil- 
liams suggested the formation of a friendly 
society with a Christian purpose. Twelve 
clerks met in Williams’ rooms, selected a 
name, arranged to rent a modest room in a 
coffee house off Ludgate Hill, and to hold 
fortnightly meetings there. Every impor- 
tant business house in London was informed 
of the intention of the society, and within a 
year the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion numbered a thousand members. It was 
necessary to take commodious rooms in a 
city hotel, then to form branches in London, 
later to institute local societies in the prov- 
inces, and finally to assist in the formation 
of societies on the continent, in America, 
and in India, China, Japan and Australia. 
Sir George never lost his interest in the so- 
ciety. He assumed large business interests 
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and became an uncommonly successful mer- 
chant, but one of the chief concerns of his 
life was the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The society ceased to resemble in any 
regard, save that of a helpful spirit, the 
little organization which he inspired, but it 
has always maintained that spirit—the life 
germ of its existence. In this country the 
influence of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has been immeasurable. It has 
been extended to include the negroes and 
the Indians, and has done much of its 
strongest work for railroad men, sailors and 
the unemployed. The portraits of Sir 
George Williams show a large, benevolent 
brow, lips both firm and patient, benign 
eyes under vaulted arches, prominent cheek 
bones, a slight emaciation, and the high- 
bridged nose and flaring nostrils of a man 
of generous nature. 


A LITERARY DIET 
By Wood Levette Wilson 


WEN literary appetite 
Has got so bad it can’t be worse, 


Then give your stomach something light— 
Try Swinburne’s Predigested Verse. 


If much distressed with pains and aches, 
And suffering in ev’ry nerve, 

Eat Ella Wheeler Wilcox Flakes— 
Just add some water hot, and serve. 


Or, if you’re sad and you would laugh, 
Or free yourself from cynic scoff, 

Then Austin Dobson’s Tasteless Chaff 
Compels the smile that won’t come off. 


When with the blues, in lassitude, 
Of discontent you chew the cud, 

Eat Wallace Irwin’s All Day Food— 
It builds you up; it makes red blood. 


At night as turn and toss you may 
All slumberless as long hours creep, 
Try Alfred Austin’s Granules—they 
Produce a most refreshing sleep. 


When Duty’s call your patience tries, 
And irritates as it grows louder, 

If to emergencies you'd rise, 
Use Rudyard Kipling’s Baking Powder. 


THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 


NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. III 


[The following article, third of the series on the narrative forms of English literature, is written for 
Tue Reaper by William Allan Neilson, Ph. D., Professor of English in Columbia University and a 
specialist in the study of literature of the Middle Ages.—W. D. H.] 


NARRATIVE WRITING IN MEDIEVAL TIMES 
By William Allan Neilson 


age of story telling. It was a time of 

abundant leisure; and while on their de- 
liberate journey, or round the inn-fire, or in 
the long unoccupied evening in hall or bower, 
our medieval ancestors found the most ob- 
vious and natural cure for tedium in the tell- 
ing of tales. Other ages have produced 
large quantities of narrative literature, not- 
ably our own, whose characteristic literary 
form is prose fiction; yet we are story writ- 
ers and readers, rather than story tellers. 
For in the great mass of medieval narrative 
we are never far from the sound of the hu- 
man voice. Much of it, like the ballads, was 
alive only while it was oral. When they were 
written down, they died. Other kinds, like 
the exempla, or the fabliaux, were simply 
noted down to aid the memory of the nar- 
rator, priest or goliard, who used them to 
point a moral or to earn a dinner. Even the 
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long-winded romance, with its tens of thou- 
sands of lines, must have been constantly re- 
cited aloud in an age when few could read 
and still fewer could own manuscripts. No 
other fact is so fundamental in the consider- 
ation of the origin, the growth, and the 
qualities of medieval narrative as this of the 
persistence of the ear rather than the eye as 
the means of transmission. 

It is thus characteristic of the time that 
Chaucer, the greatest of English poets of 
the middle ages, is also the greatest of our 
storytellers; and that his superb collection 
of tales should be put forth as told by a 
band of pilgrims as they rode on horseback 
from London to Canterbury. The band is 
widely representative,—of social rank, from 
the distinguished knight to the humble plow- 
man; of moral character, from the worthy 
parson to the fraudulent pardoner; so that 
from their stories one can gather an idea of 
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all the main forms that narrative literature 
took in their day. Some allowance has, of 
course, to be made for the artifice and con- 
vention of the written verse form; but on 
the whole the impression to be gained from 


the Canterbury tales of the varieties of © 


medieval story-telling is a just one. 

The narrative type most plentifully repre- 
sented in Chaucer is that of the fabliau. To 
this class belong the stories of the Reeve, 
the Miller, the Merchant, the Summoner, 
and the Shipman. A fabliau is a short tale 
dealing with a single episode, usually of 
contemporary life, realistic in method, hu- 
morous and often cynical in tone, and de- 
riving its humor and cynicism most fre- 
quently from a satirical treatment of the 
relations of priests with the wives of their 
parishioners. It was the medieval equiva- 
lent of the type of story one may now hear 
told in the smoking-room of a Pullman car 
or of an ocean steamer. More frequently 
than not it was “improper”; and it is sig- 
nificant that this did not hinder Chaucer 
from representing such tales as told by men 
engaged on a religious expedition, and in the 
hearing of ladies. The fabliaux in the Can- 
terbury Tales are all given to men of the 
lower middle class; and we may fairly take 
this as evidence that such tales, clever and 
amusing, but low in tone, were typical 
enough of the recreations of the bourgeoisie. 
From their contents, too, may be gathered 
many vivid pictures of the every-day life 
of the time, aids in supplying those details 
in the history of society of which the polit- 
ical chronicles are, for the most part, so des- 
titute. 

More elevating are the types illustrated 
by the stories of the ecclesiastics. The 
Nun’s Priest handles with the skill and 
many of the characteristics of the expert 
sermon-maker, the tale of the ““Cock and the 
Fox.” The “Beast Fable” flourished in a va- 
riety of phases. We find it closest to the 
people in the folk-tales of animals such as 
in our own time have furnished Mr. Harris 
with the material for his “Uncle Remus” 
stories. We find it concise and didactic in 
the short Aesopic fable, with the pointed 
moral attached. We find it, finally, worked 
up into an elaborate satire on society in the 
many versions of the great beast epic of 
Reynard the Fox. It is an episode from this 
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epic cycle that the priest narrates; and no- 
where is Chaucer’s humor more gentle or 
more captivating. 

The fable with a moral suggests the ser- 
mon anecdote, or exemplum, as it is techni- 
cally called. A great deal of medieval 
preaching consisted of illustrative stories; 
and many large collections of these preach- 
ers’ aids have come down to us. In not a 
few of them the moral is hard to find, and 
our suspicion that at times the preacher was 
more intent on entertainment than edifica- 
tion is confirmed when we find the same tale 
appearing both in collections of exempla and 
of fabliaux. Instances of the exemplum 
may be found in Chaucer as digressions in 
other tales, as, e. g., the stories of dreams re- 
lated by the Cock in the “Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale,” or the illustrations of the dangers of 
Ire in the “Summoner’s Tale”; and the long 
story exemplifying a single virtue on a large 
scale, as the constancy of the heroine of the 
“Man of Law’s Tale” or the patience of 
Griselda in the Clerk’s, may, perhaps, be re- 
garded as a kind of expanded exemplum. 

Belonging also to the larger class of moral 
tale is the type of tragedy of which the 
Monk relates seventeen. The word tragedy 
to the medieval writer did not denote a dra- 
matic form, but a story dealing with the 
sudden and terrible fall of a man whom 
fortune had raised to high estate. Chaucer 
himself thus defines it: 


“Tragedie is to seyn a certeyn storie, 
As olde bokes maken us memorie, 

Of him that stood in greet prosperitee, 
And is y-fallen out of heigh degree 
Into miserie, and endeth wrecchedly.” 


The contemplation of this aspect of mo- 
rality seems to have had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the medieval mind. Boccaccio’s De 
Casibus Virorum Illustrium, translated in 
Lydgate’s ‘‘Falls of Princes” is a collection 
of such instances, and the form was still 
popular when the “Mirror for Magistrates” 
reflected for Elizabethan ambition the dan- 
gerous instability of human greatness. 

Pious in subject matter as well as in the 
lesson conveyed were the “Legends of the 
Saints,” such as that told by the Prioress of 
the little scholar whose adoration of the 
Virgin led to his murder, but whose murder 
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was avenged and loyalty miraculously recog- 
nized by his divine mistress. The Legends 
of the Virgin, of which this is an instance, 
form a sub-class of the vast family of Saints’ 
Legends, which, read both in church and in 
private, formed a considerable part of the 
intellectual food of the more religiously in- 
clined. With much that is absurd and even 
cruel, we find in these legends abundant 
types of elevated and fervent devotion, and 
much pathos and refinement. 

Turning again to purely secular narra- 
tive we find in the “Tale of the Wife of 
Bath’ an instance of the so-called Breton 
Lay. Such poems claimed to belong to the 
stock-in-trade of the minstrels who came out 
of Brittany and sang at the courts of the 
Norman barons, and the stories were pre- 
sumably Celtic in germ. They are short ro- 
mantic poems, dealing with chivalrous so- 
ciety and containing a supernatural element. 
Thus the Wife of Bath tells of the trans- 
formation of Sir Gawain’s bride from a hag 
to a beautiful princess; the Franklin, of the 
disappearance by magic of the rocks on the 
Breton coast. Apart from the necessary 
marvelous element, they are related to the 
great romances of chivalry somewhat as 
short fables like the ‘““Nun’s Priest’s Tale” 
are to the great beast epic. But the scale of 
the Canterbury Tales hardly admittted of 
the insertion of so extensive a type as the 
full-grown metrical romance. The “‘Squire’s 
Tale,” indeed, begins like a romance of the 
oriental group, but it is only a fragment; 
and in “Sir Thopas” Chaucer ridicules the 
degraded conventions of the type. But this 
form, the most voluminous of all kinds of 
medieval] narrative, must be described apart 
from Chaucer. 

The great mass of the metrical romances 
of the Middle Ages tend to group them- 
selves round a few main centers such as the 
heroic figures of Arthur, Charlemagne, and 
Alexander, or the cities of Thebes and Troy. 
Of these by far the most important for Eng- 
land is the cycle of Arthur. Finding its 
roots in. the pseudo-historical chronicle of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and more remotely 
still in the Celtic traditions on which he 
drew, the romances of Arthur received their 
atmosphere of chivalry in France, during 
the period when that country was the liter- 
ary leader of Western Europe. In the latter 
half of the twelfth century the court of 
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Marie de Champagne was a center of the 
enthusiasm for the chivalric code and the 
system of courtly love; and a poet patron- 
ized by that princess, Chretien de Troyes, 
did more than any one known author to give 
to the romances of chivalry their character- 
istic tone. Arthur and the Round Table 
once established as a great center of 
knightly adventure, stories originally quite 
independent, such, e. g., as that of Tristram 
and Iseult, or of the Holy Grail, became at- 
tached to the cycle, until it attained vast 
proportions. The stories were elaborated in 
prose as well as in verse; translations, para- 
phrases and imitations were made in all the 
surrounding countries, from Italy to Scandi- 
navia; and painstaking compilers attempted 
to systematize and harmonize the huge 
masses of material into an ordered whole. 
The most distinguished of such attempts was 
made in English toward the close of the 
period of Sir Thomas Malory, a knight of 
the fifteenth century, whose “Morte d’Ar- 
thur” was one of the early books printed by 
Caxton. Drawing his material chiefly from 
French prose romances, Malory succeeded 
in suffusing his narrative with a fine en- 
thusiasm for the nobler aspects of chivalry, 
and in couching it in a style of such singular 
force and simplicity that it is generally rec- 
ognized as the first masterpiece of English 
prose. . 

In England the romances of Charlemagne 
and of Alexander never attained the vogue 
of the Arthurian cycle; and those few we 
have are chiefly translations. A romance of 
Thebes was translated by the laborious Lyd- 
gate; and an off-shoot of the Theban story, 
the “Teseide” of Boccaccio, was retold by 
Chaucer with great vigor in the ‘“Knight’s 
Tale of Palamon and Arcite.” Various ver- 
sions of the story of Troy appeared in Eng- 
lish; the most important poem of the cycle 
being the “Troilus” of Chaucer. Here again 
he drew from Boccaccio, whose ‘“‘I] Filos- 
trato” was his chief source. But “Troilus,” 
as Chaucer wrote it, is very far from be- 
ing a typical romance of Troy. It is 
rather a novel in verse, told with a keen 
sense for dramatic situation, but distin- 
guished still more for a minuteness of psy- 
chological analysis which is probably un- 
paralleled in Europe before Shakespeare 
wrote “Hamlet.” 

In addition to the cycles which have been 
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enumerated, there is a group of romances 
with this important difference, that the 
themes are native to England. Most of these 
like “Bevis of Hampton” and “Guy of War- 
wick” are in their extant forms derived from 
French versions; in other cases, notably that 
of “King Horn,” the immediate source is 
still in dispute; but the group as a whole 
deals with heroic tales localized in England, 
which most probably had received literary 
form there before they were retold in 
French. ; 

It is difficult in a summary treatment like 
this to convey an idea of the enormous bulk 
of this romance material. No other consider- 
able body of literature of entertainment in 
English is so little known to the general 
reader; yet, with the exception of the novel, 
whose forerunner it was, none is so large. 
Much of it, it is true, is tedious enough. The 
method of narration is deliberate, the orna- 
ment is hackneyed, the characters are stereo- 
typed, the incidents tend to fall into patterns 
that soon become familiar. Yet, in the 
midst of much that is monotonous and con- 
ventional, one finds in such examples as “Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight” passages of 
description of astonishing freshness, con- 
ceptions of character of great charm and 
elevation, exciting adventures that still stir 
the pulse. The “Knight’s Tale,” Chaucer 
tells us, was most keenly appreciated by the 
“gentils” of the company, and the genre 
of romance, to which it belongs, was the 
aristocrat among medieval forms of narra- 
tive. But if we are to understand the ways 
of thought and life of our forefathers, we 
must get to know the long ‘“gestes” that 
wiled away the leisure of the chatelaine as 
well as the lively fabliaux, based upon the 
anecdotes that enlivened the tavern-talk of 
the burgess and the yeoman. 

I have illustrated these various kinds of 
story as far as possible from the works of 
Chaucer, for he, in fact as well as in repu- 
tation, stands far above his fellows, named 
and nameless. His ingenuity in fitting to 
each of his varied selection of types of char- 
acter the appropriate kind of story is no less 
marked than the imaginative sympathy with 
which he enters into the narrative of each in 
turn. The accidents of his career had, in- 
deed, given him exceptional opportunity for 
observing all sorts and conditions of men. 
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As courtier, soldier, member of parliament, 
and commissioner of customs, he was 
brought into relation with almost every class 
of his countrymen. That his eye was keen 
and his heart warm is proved by the use he’ 
made of his opportunities. He had, further, 
a keen sense of beauty, both receptive and 
creative. The English meadows he describes 
he clearly delighted in; and he wrote of 
them and of the men and women who walked 
in them in a verse so rich, so melodious, and 
so delicately modulated, that he must be 
ranked as one of the most perfect of Eng- 
lish metrists. 

Yet to his contemporaries Chaucer was 
by no means an isolated figure. When we 
meet his name in the eulogistic acknowledg- 
ments frequently made by medieval poets it 
is usually grouped with that of his friend, 
John Gower, and his disciple, John Lyd- 
gate. Gower also wrote a great mass of nar- 
rative poetry, his “Confessio Amantis” be- 
ing merely an allegorical framework with a 
filling of tales. But in neither the frame- 
work nor the tales do we find the intellec- 
tual vigor of conception, nor the emotional 
qualities of humor and pathos, that abound 
in the “Canterbury Tales.” Yet, for a me- 
dieval writer, Gower, though voluminous, is 
not diffuse; and, despite Lowell’s wholesale 
condemnation, many of his tales are quite 
capable of holding the interest of the reader. 
But the interest is mainly that of plot; and 
he is unfortunate in being constantly forced 
into contrast with so superb a master of the 
delineation of character as his great con- 
temporary. 

Chaucer’s follower, Lydgate, is still less 
of a rival than Gower. Lydgate’s works 
have never been collected, and the publisher 
is not yet born who would dare to undertake 
to print even those manuscripts that have 
come down to us. Nearly every type of 
poetry cultivated in his time Lydgate at- 
tempted, and at great length; but there is 
little of it which can be recommended as a 
means of entertainment. With infinite in- 
dustry and the best of intention, the Monk 
of Bury had little sense of form and no ear; 
so that he suffers even in contrast with the 
regular jog-trot of Gower’s uninspired 
measures. In the Scottish Robert Henryson 
Chaucer found a much worthier imitator. 
Less varied in scope and more restricted in 
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production, Henryson is yet in keenness of 
observation, in sly, satiric humor, in tender- 
ness, and in power of melody, no unworthy 
disciple. The two main lines on which he 
carried on the tradition of Chaucer are the 
beast fable and the story of Troilus and 
Cressida. Of the first of these he wrote 
thirteen, and no medieval British poetry of 
equal bulk outside of Chaucer contains so 
much delightful entertainment. To the Troy 
story he contributed ‘The Testament of 
Cressida,” a sequel to Chaucer’s “Troilus,” 
in which, with the moralizing tendency of 
his race, he meted out poetic justice to the 
beautiful jilt. The conception is ghastly 
enough of the punishment of the heroine 
who, deserted by Diomede, is smitten with 
leprosy for blaspheming the God of Love as 
the cause of her desolation; yet Henryson 
handles it with tenderness and delicacy, and 
closes the tale with a situation of singular 
dramatic power. The faithless but contrite 
Cressida is begging by the roadside with the 
other inmates of the leper-house, when 
Troilus rides back from a sally against the 
Greeks. His face is hidden from her by his 
helmet, and she is disfigured by disease; yet 
when she runs forward with cup and clap- 
per to ask an alms, something he does not un- 
derstand brings back to him with over-mas- 
tering force the memory of his former love. 
He casts a rich purse to the beggar and 
rides on in sadness. Then she finds from the 
others the identity of her benefactor, and 
her remorse breaks out in a piteous “com- 
plaint.”” Henryson has not yet been “dis- 
covered” by the general reader, hardly by 
the literary historian; yet in the slender vol- 
ume of his surviving work there lives much 
to delight and charm. 

A large proportion of the stories that have 
come down to us from the Middle Ages are 
anonymous, and it is difficult to make safe 
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general statements as to the kind of men 
who composed them. Many of the simpler 
ones were doubtless elaborated by a long se- 
ries of narrators from an extremely primi- 
tive original, a statement perhaps of actual 
fact, without art or arrangement. The man 
whose version we read to-day may have been 
some monk gleaning sermon material from 
casual visitor or sober chronicle, or he may 
have been a minstrel who wrote down for 
the great lord whose feast he had enlivened 
with his “harping and carping” the ballad 
or romance he had learned from a predeces- 
sor and, mayhap, made over to suit his 
special occasions. Literary ownership, in 
our modern sense, was a conception un- 
known to the medieval author; there were 
no “rights reserved” of any kind; transla- 
tion, paraphrase and imitation were only 
forms of flattery, and plagiarism was not 
yet a crime. Thus the authorship of the un- 
signed manuscript is, as a rule, an insoluble 
problem, for the medieval scribe naturally 
supplied few data for satisfying a curiosity 
he did not share; and a story that any one 
might appropriate or rewrite has as its real 
author only a people and a time. 

The attempt to discuss so large a body of 
writing as is included in the narrative writ- 
ing of the Middle Ages is apt to end in a 
mere catalogue. So much has a claim to be 
mentioned that little more than mention is 
possible for each claimant. I have sought 
to indicate merely the main groups into 
which the subject matter naturally falls; to 
show how these are related to the various 
social classes; to describe their salient char- 
acteristics, especially as they appear in ex- 
amples from the hands of their greatest 
master, and to tempt the reader, if only by 
displaying an imperfect table of contents, to 
open the fascinating volume of Medieval 
Narrative. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE SHORT STORY 


By Clayton Hamilton 


cently about that most interesting form 

of fiction, the short story, no one has 
yet attempted to set forth clearly and with 
ample illustration the essential principles of 
structure that must be applied in the produc- 
tion of any good example of the type. Con- 
temporary critics are agreed that the short 
story differs from the novel and the novelette 
not only quantitatively, but also qualitatively, 
not only in length, but also in kind. Novel- 
ists and writers of short stories may be said 
to divide between them Matthew Arnold’s 
maxim, ‘“‘to see life steadily and see it 
whole.” A Thackeray, a George Eliot, a 
Mr. Meredith look at life in the large; they 
try ‘‘to see it whole” and to reproduce the 
chaos of its intricate relations; but a Poe, a 
Hawthorne, a Mr. Kipling aim rather “to 
see steadily” one minute phase of life, to 
focus the fire of their minds upon a single 
point of experience, and then to depict this 
point briefly and strikingly. The aim of a 
short story is to produce a single narrative 
effect,—an effect either of action or of char- 
acter or of setting,—with the greatest econ- 
omy of means that is consistent with the 
utmost emphasis. The novel, on the other 
hand, aims rather to produce a series of ef- 
fects,—a cumulative combination of the ele- 
ments of narrative,—and acknowledges no 
restriction to economy of means. It follows 
that the novel, as a literary form, requires 
far less attention than the short story to 
minute details of art. Great novels may be 
written by authors as careless as Scott, as 
lazy as Thackeray, or as cumbersome as 
George Eliot; for if a novelist gives us a 
criticism of life which is new and true, we 
forgive him if he fails in the nicer points of 
structure and style. But without these nicer 
points the short story is impossible. The 
economy of means that it demands can be 
conserved only by rigid restriction of struc- 
ture; and the necessary emphasis can be 
produced only by perfection of style. If the 
aim of a short story is to produce a single 
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narrative effect with the greatest economy 
of means that is consistent with the utmost 
emphasis, it follows that, given any single 
narrative effect,—any theme, in other words, 
for a short story,—there can be only one 
way to work out the structure of the story 
based upon it; and although no critic has yet 
considered this side of the subject, it can not 
be difficult,—in the phrase of Sentimental 
Tommy,—to “‘find the way.” 

In his very interesting paper on “The 
Philosophy of Composition,’ Edgar Allan 
Poe outlined step by step the intellectual 
processes by which he developed the struc- 
ture of “The Raven” and fashioned a fin- 
ished poem from a preconceived effect. It is 
greatly to be regretted that he did not write 
a similar essay outlining in detail the suc- 
cessive stages in the structure of one of his 
short stories. Poe was endowed by nature 
with a genius both for structure and for 
style; and since these two elements are the 
first essentials of the short story, it is not 
strange that on the technical side his work 
in this line still remains unsurpassed in 
American or British literature. With his ex- 
traordinarily clear and analytic intellect, 
he fashioned the plots of his stories with 
mathematical precision; and then, owing to 
the richness of his rare emotive nature, he 
was able to tell his tales with the thrilling 
and enthralling harmony of that low, mu- 
sical language which haunts us like the echo 
of a dream. 

We should seek in vain to catch the secret 
of his style; but it must be perfectly possible 
to understand his structure. This is an in- 
tellectual matter, and can be analyzed by in- 
tellectual means. In his well-known review 
of Hawthorne’s “Tales,” Poe expressly 
stated that “having conceived, with delib- 
erate care, a certain unique or single effect 
to be wrought out, [the skilful writer of 
short stories} then invents such incidents— 
he then combines such events as may best 
aid him in establishing this preconceived ef- 
fect. If his very initial sentence tend not to 
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the outbringing of this effect, then he has 
failed in his first step. In the whole compo- 
sition there should be no word written of 
which the tendency, direct or indirect, is not 
to the one pre-established design.” So rig- 
idly did he work that in his best short stories 
we feel that the removal of a sentence would 
be an amputation. He succeeded positively 
in giving his narrative the utmost emphasis 
with the greatest economy of means. 

I purpose in this essay to analyze one of 
Poe’s short stories—following in the main 
the method which he himself pursued in 
writing about “The Raven,”—in order to 
show the successive steps by which any ex- 
cellent short story is developed from its 
theme. For the short story is so restricted in 
its technical requirements that the laws of 
its structure are as invariable as those of the 
fixed forms of verse. If we learn through 
and through how a single perfect story is 
constructed, we shall then understand the 
technic of story-writing as a whole. 

Let us choose “Ligeia” for the subject of 
this study, because it is very widely known, 
and because Poe himself considered it the 
greatest of his tales. Let us see how, start- 
ing with the theme of the story, Poe devel- 
oped step by step the structure of his fin- 
ished fabric; and how, granted his pre-estab- 
lished design, the progress of his plan was in 
every step inevitable. In order that we may 
learn how short stories are constructed, let 
us see how Poe “found the way.” 

' The theme of “Ligeia” was evidently sug- 
gested by those lines from Joseph Glanvill 
which, quoted at the beginning of the story, 
are thrice repeated during the course of th 
narrative: : 

“And the will therein lieth, which dieth 
not. Who knoweth the mysteries of the will, 
with its vigor? For God is but a great will 
pervading all things by nature of its intent- 
ness. Man doth not yield himself to the 
angels, nor unto death utterly, save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will.” 

Poe recognized, with the English moralist, 
that the human will is strong and can con- 
quer many of the ills that flesh is heir to. 
If it were still stronger, it could do more 
mighty things; and if it were very much 
stronger, it is even conceivable that it might 
vanquish death, its last and sternest foe. 
Now it was legitimate for the purposes of 
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fiction to imagine a character endowed with 

a will strong enough to conquer death; and 

a striking narrative effect could certainly be 

gained by setting forth this moral conquest. 

This, then, became the purpose of the story: 

to exhibit a character with a superhuman’ 
will and to show how, by sheer force of voli- 

tion, this person conquered death. 

Having thus decided on his theme, the 
writer of the story was first forced to con- 
sider how many, or rather, how few charac- 
ters were necessary to the narrative. One, at 
least, was obviously essential,—the person 
with the superhuman will. For esthetic rea- 
sons Poe made this character a woman, and 
called her Ligeia. Given his central charac- 
ter, it was not perhaps evident at first that 
another person was needed for the tale. But 
in all stories which set forth an extraordi- 
nary being, it is necessary to introduce a 
commonplace character to serve as a stand- 
ard by which the unusual capabilities of the 
central figure may be measured. Further- 
more, in stories which verge on the miracu- 
lous, it is necessary to have at least one eye- 
‘witness to the extraordinary circumstances 
beside the person primarily concerned in 
them. Hence another character was abso- 
lutely demanded by the tale. This second 
person, moreover, had to be intimately asso- 
ciated with the heroine, for the two reasons 
already considered. The most intimate rela- 
tion imaginable was that of husband and 
wife; he must therefore be the husband of 
Ligeia. Beside these two people,—a woman 
of superhuman will, and her husband, a man 
of ordinary powers,—no other character was 
necessary, and therefore Poe did not (and 
could not, according to the laws of the short 
story) introduce another. The Lady of Tre- 
maine, as we shall see later on, is not, tech- 
nically considered, a character. 

The main outline of the story could now 
be plotted out. Ligeia and her husband must 
be disclosed, and then, in her husband’s 
presence, Ligeia must conquer death by the 
vigor of her will. But in order to do this, she 
must first die. If she merely exerted her will 
to ward off the attacks of death, the reader 
would not be convinced that her recovery had 
been accomplished by other than ordinary 
means. She must die, therefore, and must 
afterwards resurrect herself by a powerful 
exertion of volition. The reader must be 
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fully convinced that she did really die; and 
therefore, before her resurrection, she must 
be laid for some time in the grave. The ac- 
tion, then, divided itself into two parts: the 
first, in which Ligeia was alive, terminated 
with her death; and the second, in which she 
was dead, ended with her resurrection. 

Having thus arrived at the main outline 
of his plot, Poe was next forced to decide on 
the point of view from which the story 
should be told. Some tales must be narrated 
by the chief character in them, others by a 
minor person in the plot, and still others by 
an external, omniscient personality,—a sort 
of god, who sees into the minds of all the 
characters at once. Now, obviously this story 
could not be narrated by Ligeia, for it would 
be awkward to let an extraordinary woman 
discourse about her own unusual qualities; 
and furthermore, she could hardly narrate a 
story involving as one of its chief features 
her stay among the dead without being ex- 
pected to tell the secrets of her prison-house. 
It was likewise impossible to tell the tale 
from the point of view of an external om- 
niscient personality. In order that the final 
and miraculous circumstance of the story 
might seem convincing, it had to be narrated 
not impersonally but personally, not exter- 
nally but by an eye-witness. Therefore, the 
story must, of course, be told by the husband 
-of Ligeia. 

At this point the main outline was com- 
pleted. It then became necessary for Poe to 
plan the two divisions of the story in detail. 
In the first part, no action was necessary, 
and very little attention had to be paid to 
setting. It was essential that all of the 
writer's stress should be laid on the element 
of character; for the sole purpose of this 
initial division of the story must be to pro- 
duce upon the reader an extremely emphatic 
impression of the extraordinary personality 
of Ligeia. As soon as the reader could be 
sufficiently impressed with the force of her 
character, she must be made to die, and the 
first part of the story would be finished. 
But, as everybody knows, there are two 
methods of depicting character in narrative, 
the one dramatic, and the other descrip- 
tive. At this point Poe was obliged to choose 
between them. The matter was easy to de- 
cide. The dramatic method was impossible, 
because a dialogue between Ligeia and her 
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husband would keep the attention of the 
reader hovering from one to the other, 
whereas it was necessary for the pyrpose of 
the tale to focus all of the attention on 
Ligeia. She must, therefore, be described by 
her husband. Having concluded that he must 
devote the entire first half of his story to this 
description, Poe employed all his powers to 
make it adequate and emphatic. The de- 
scription must, of course, be largely sub- 
jective and suggestive, and must be pervaded 
with a sense of something unfathomable 
about the person described. In order that 
“his very initial sentence” might “tend to 
the outbringing of this effect,’—Poe wrote, 
“I can not for my soul remember how, when, 
or even precisely where I first became ac- 
quainted with the lady Ligeia:” and the 
story was begun. 

It was more difficult to handle the second 
division of the tale, which was to deal with 
the period between Ligeia’s death and her 
resurrection. The main stress of the story 
now ceased to be laid on the element of char- 
acter. The element of action, furthermore, 
was subsidiary in the second part of the tale, 
as it had been already in the first. All that 


-had to happen was the resurrection of 


Ligeia, and this the reader had been forced 
by the very theme of the story to foresee. 
The chief interest in the second part must 
therefore lie in determining where and when 
and how this resurrection was accomplished. 
A worthy setting must be found for the cul- 
minating event. Poe could lose no time in 
preparing a place for his climax; and there- 
fore he was obliged, as soon as he had laid 
Ligeia in the grave, to begin an elaborate 
description of the stage settings of his final 
scene. The place must be wild and weird 
and arabesque. It must be worthy to re- 
ceive a resurrected mortal revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon. The place was found, 
the time—midnight—decided upon; but the 
question remained,—how should Ligeia be 
resurrected ? 

And here arose almost an insuperable dif- 
ficulty. Ligeia had been buried (must have 
been buried, as we have seen), and her body 
had been given to the worms. Yet now she 
must be revived. And it would not do to let 
her merely walk bodily into the fantastic 
apartment where her husband, dream- 
haunted, waited to receive her. The reader 
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must be shown not only the result of the 
triumph of her will, but the very process of 
the struggle through which by sheer volition 
she forced her soul back into the bodily 
life. If only her body were present, so that 
the reader could be shown its gradual obses- 
sion by her soul, all would be easily accom- 
plished; but, by the conditions of the story, 
her body could not be present: and the diffi- 
culty of the problem was extreme. 

But here Poe “found a way.” Would not 
another dead body do as well? Surely Ligeia 
could breathe her life into any discarded 
female form. Therefore, of course, her hus- 
band must marry again, solely in order that 
his second wife should die. The Lady Row- 
ena Trevanion of Tremaine is, therefore, as 
I have already hinted, not really a charac- 
ter, but only a necessary adjunct to the final 
scene, an indispensable piece of stage prop- 
erty. In order to indicate this fact, Poe was 
obliged to abstain carefully from describing 
her in detail and to seek in every way pos- 
sible to prevent the reader’s attention from 
dwelling long upon her. Two epithets only 
could be applied to her,—“fair-haired and 
blue-eyed,” to distinguish her briefly from 
the dark-eyed and raven-haired Ligeia. 

With the help of this convenient body, it 
was easy for Poe to develop his final scene. 
The intense struggle of Ligeia’s soul to win 
its way back to the world could be worked 
up with thrilling suspense: and when at last 
the climax was reached and the husband 
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realized that his lost love stood living before 
him, the purpose of the story would be ac- 
complished, Ligeia’s will would have done 
its work, and there would be nothing more to 
tell. Poe wrote, “These are the full, and the 
black, and the wild eyes—of my lost love— 
of the Lady—of the Lapy Lige1a:” and the 
story was ended. 

It would, of course, be idle for me to claim 
that Poe disposed of all the narrative prob- 
lems which confronted him in constructing 
this- story precisely in the order I have indi- 
cated. Unfortunately, he never explained in 
print the genesis of any of his stories, and 
we can only imagine the progress of his 
plans with the aid of his careful analysis of 
the development of “The Raven.” But I 
am confident that some intellectual process 
similar to that which I have outlined must 
be followed by every author who seeks to 
produce stories as perfect in form as Poe’s. 

If I have shown that the structure of 
“Ligeia” is at all points inevitably condi- 
tioned by its theme, that no detail of the 
structure could be altered without injuring 
the effect, that the author employs, through- 
out, the greatest economy of means that is 
consistent with the utmost emphasis, I shall 
have fulfilled my purpose, which was to set 
forth clearly and with ample illustration the 
essential principles of structure that must be 
applied in the production of any good ex- 
ample of that most interesting form of fic- 
tion,—the short story. 


CANDLE-FLAME 
By Helen A. Saxon 


AST singed thy pretty wings, poor moth? 
Fret not; some moths there be 

That wander all the weary night 
Longing in vain to see 


The light. 


Hast touched the scorching flame, poor heart? 
Grieve not; some hearts exist 

That know not, grow not to be strong, 

And weep not, having missed 


The song. 


Re thr 


ENGLISH HOURS 
BY HENRY JAMES 

EASONS for liking “English Hours” 
are as plentiful as blackberries. One 
may like it because it is made up of impres- 
sions of our old home, as Hawthorne affec- 
tionately termed it; because it is pellucidly, 
luminously written; because it affords op- 
portunity for interesting comparisons with 
that other new book of English impressions 
that Mr. Howells, the author, has modestly 
called “Films” ; because, by its air of leisure, 
it invites us “to let loose the strings of irre- 
sponsible reflection”; because -the pictures, 
by Joseph Pennell, are quite the most beau- 
tiful pictures that have adorned any recent 
volume of this kind, having a delicious 
Holbein mistinéss and softness of edge; and 
yet once again, perhaps, just because Henry 
James wrote it. Nor does this list prove ex- 
haustive. Beyond all of these reasons there 
is one more to be cherished still, and that is, 
that the book records what comes to the most 
fortunate of us only once or twice in a life- 
time and is not to be commanded by Creesus 
himself, an experience that in realization 
measured to the full all that it had seemed 
in anticipation. It is a page to make the 
reader hug himself, vicariously, the one on 
which Mr. James describes how, at the close 
of a wet, black Sunday, he first entered Lon- 
don, and dragged, in his four-wheeler, 
through the “dusky tortuous miles,” Juxu- 
riating in the sense of vastness, in the fog 
and the gloom. Affection and pride radiate 
from every paragraph of this book—almost, 
one might say, from every line. We see that 
hitherto Mr. James has been a wanderer on 
the face of the earth, and that now, for the 
first time, paradoxically, he is pressing the 
pavements and breathing the air that he 
feels to be truly native to him. He has not 
become an expatriated American, but a citi- 
zen of that larger world whose capital, it 


must universally be admitted, London is. In 
Mr. James’ eyes even the lamp-light “takes 
the hue of hospitality.” Everything that is 
in and of London fascinates Henry James. 
So slight a thing as an incident with a 
laundress is turned to delightful account. 
The book is crowded with vignettes of rare 
and elusive charm; it opens to our gaze 
many emotions ordinarily veiled, or at least 
recessed. All sides of London pass before 
us in review, the London of the slums, whose 
“salons are the tiny grass plots at street 
corners”; the London of the masses, making 
a “solemn lark” of a public man’s funeral; 
the London of the classes, pouring its flood 
of life and luxury in a variegated stream 
through Hyde Park. London, to Mr. James, 
is frequently dun (it is then, indeed, that he 
loves it best)—but it is never dreary. Here 
he hears more distinctly than anywhere else 
the ‘rumble of the tremendous human mill” 
and experiences most keenly ‘‘the sense of 
multitudinous life.” Despite much leveling 
and much mixing in these latter days, Eng- 
lish society still bears the imperial stamp, 
still means, in a large way, English history. 
Life in London, declares Mr. James, “gives 
one a surface for which one can not, in a 
rough world, be too thankful. She may take 
away reputations, but she forms character. 
She teaches her victims not to ‘mind’ and the 
great danger for them perhaps is, that they 
shall learn the lesson too well.” It is a bril- 


‘liant scene that Mr. James pictures as the 


hours of dusk draw near, and he views, from 
his seat in a hansom, London fashion pass 
by on its way to dinner and “evenings six 
parties deep’”—one can fancy the thrill com- 
municated by this phrase to those quietly 
disposed readers whose regimen more nearly 
offers one party six evenings deep. Most of 
the essays in “English Hours” have previ- 
ously appeared in one form or another, but 
there is certainly a new generation of read- 
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ers ready for them, to say nothing of the old 
ones to whom their re-publication is a source 
of solid and well-defined satisfaction. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $8.00 


A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC 
BY ANTHONY HOPE 

OME one—was it Richard Harding Da- 
vis?—once put one of his heroes to the 
test of saying with which woman, of all the 
women he knew and liked, he would choose 
to spend the last hour of his life, if he knew 
that it was to be his last hour. The answer, 
reluctantly wrung from the young man, did 
not include the name of the very estimable 
and lovely girl to whom he was betrothed. 
The recollection helps one to understand the 
dilemma in which Ashley Mead, in Anthony 
Hope’s new novel, finds himself with regard 
to Alice Muddock, fine and conventional, and 
Ora Pinsent, bewitching and very unconven- 
tional. In this case neither woman wins the 
day, the story ending enigmatically, with a 
drawn battle effect whose art we must per- 
force admire while at the same time we own 
to a twinge of heartache. For in this new 
story of his Mr. Hope has made us care for 
his characters more than for any others that 
he has created since ‘‘Zenda,” more even 
than then, since Ashley Mead and Ora Pin- 
sent, Alice Muddock, Irene Kilnorton and 
Lord Bowden are real people and their ro- 
mance pricks and stings at the same time 
that it is enthralling us. In Ora Mr. Hope 
has given us the most finished and engaging 
example of that type of the eternal feminine 
that is peculiarly his own. She is a delight- 
ful compound of that Duchess whose “indis- 
cretions” fill a volume not so reprehensible 
as it sounds, and that Dolly whose dialogues 
have set a standard for feminine repartee. 
Ora is an actress and the book subtly ap- 
peals to the interest most of us have in 
stage-folk. Her little drawing-room in 
Chelsea is a cosy nook,—Alice and Irene 
were not insensible to its charm any more 
than were Bowden and Mead. For Ora her- 
self, one finds it hard to select just the right 
word of description; to say that she is flirta- 
tious, suggests that she is vulgar and insin- 
cere, which she is not; to say that she is co- 
quettish might mean that she is silly and 
heartless, which she is not. Much of a child 
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is Ora and roguish comes nearer hitting off 
the essential, endearing phase of her that in- 
nocently brought trouble into several lives. 
Ora seemed always to ‘‘expect to be kissed.” 
Her “interest in herself was frank, and 
might almost be called artistic.” But to de- 
scribe Ora Pinsent is almost as difficult as 
to define her, and that would be quite impos- 
sible. “She defied generalization.” The 
book scintillates with epigrams of the An- 
thony Hope brand, such as, ‘Wisdom often 
goes home troubled, Folly with a light 
heart” and ‘“‘Most things happen for the sec- 
ond-best.” The whole story concerns itself 
with that supremely fascinating game for 
which the English tongue has only the 
clumsy name of “love-making,” so that those 
who do not like that kind of thing should be- 
ware of making the acquaintance of Miss 
Ora Pinsent. Yet it is seldom serious, keep- 
ing the reader rather in the mood of that 
holiday song that Max Heinrich used to sing 
with such gay fervor, “Coming up from 
Richmond, on the way to Kew.” Mead de- 
clares, indeed, that Ora has been his holiday, 
the most memorable one of his life. To Mr. 
Hope’s readers she promises fo be much the 
same thing, though none of them, it is pretty 
certain, will be quite so hard hit as was Ash- 
ley Mead. 


Frederick A, Stokes and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


PLUNKITT OF TAMMANY HALL 
BY WILLIAM RIORDON 


Ee frank and refreshing system of po- 
litical philosophy enunciated by Senator 
George Washington Plunkitt, Assemblyman, 
Alderman, police magistrate and county su- 
pervisor, who in one year drew three salaries 
at the same time—a record without parallel 
in New York politics—makes a book that is 
unique in the season’s output. Senator 
Plunkitt has already become famous through 
the columns of the New York Evening Post, 
the Sun, and the Boston Transcript. He is 
the man who “seen his opportunities and 
took ’em.” He has ng office but holds his 
headquarters at a bootblack stand in the 
county court-house. The absolutely open 
and unmodified statements of this right- 
hand Tammany man afford an opportunity 
for comparison and deduction that the or- 
dinarily guarded ones of similar men defeat 
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and cause us to ask ourselves, earnestly, 
what is our politics coming to, indeed,—to 
what state has politics not already arrived? 
The reasons advanced in these talks why 
civil service reform is bad, why the use of 
money, in quantities limited only by the sup- 
ply obtainable, is good, the distinction drawn 
between honest and dishonest “graft,” are so 
unblushingly urged and tinged with such evi- 
dent good party-fellowship, that for the mo- 
ment they are deceptively logical, or, at 
least, plausible. Can it be that the reformers 
are wrong, and the ward bosses right? Is 
patriotism, then, but an empty name, as Sen- 
ator Plunkitt would have us think? Not to 
take Plunkitt too seriously,—the book is 
capital fun because of the unction with 
which all these amazing things are said, and 
the fund of native humor that repeatedly 
crops out. The touches of dialect are just 
right,—we can catch the man’s personal fla- 
vor and the twirl of his racy brogue. Poking 
fun at the reformers, Plunkitt concedes with 
a knowing smile, ‘““They had a lovely head- 
quarters, too, beautiful roll-top desks and 
the cutest rugs in the world.” When a man 
has a good fat salary, says Plunkitt, you are 
likely to find him humming “Hail, Colum- 
bia.” Of all political crimes, that of repudi- 
ating friends is the worst. Yet, turning to 
literature, Plunkitt finds consolation. “That 
king of Shakespeare’s,—Leary, I think you 
call him,— had his own daughters go back 
on him.” But Plunkitt is a man worth know- 
ing at first-hand. No reader who makes his 
acquaintance through the good offices of Mr. 
Riordon’s pages will regret listening to his 
pungent, salient monologues. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 


BY TIIOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


Soneae more than a dozen ripe and 
mellow papers make up the fairly stout 
volume “Part of a Man’s Life” that bears 
the name of Colonel Higginson. The book 
brims with literary reminiscences and anec- 
dotes expressing the author’s views on many 
public questions and literary subjects. It is 
not cast in the formal mold of autobiog- 
raphy but has taken the more engaging 
shape of glimpses of the memorable phases 
of a long and full life. The successive chap- 
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ters lay no claim to coherence but the same 
genial, kind and fine personality permeates 
them all, making all luminous with a mild, 
inclusive cheer. From page to page the 
reader is borne along by a gentle propulsive 
movement in which humor is an essential and 
recognizable element. Writing of the sunny 
side of the transcendental period, Colonel 
Higginson takes occasion to recall the re- 
mark once made by an English author visit- 
ing in Cambridge, who, being scarcely seated 
at table, turned to him with, “Don’t you 
think it rather a pity that all the really in- 
teresting Americans seem to be dead?” “It 
was difficult,” says Colonel Higginson, ‘‘for 
a living man to maintain any resistance 
against a conclusion so decisive, and all I 
remember is that our talk became a series of 
obituaries.” Without entering into the bit- 
terness of the Carlyle controversy, which 
would, indeed, be contrary to the spirit of 
the book, Colonel Higginson comments af- 
fectingly on “the penalty of temperament” 
paid by Carlyle and the “reward” vouch- 
safed to Emerson. No one, he says, recog- 
nized this more fully than Carlyle himself 
when he said sadly to me, “Ah, the dear 
Emerson! He thinks that everybody in the 
world is as good as himself!” A charming 
chapter is ‘The Child and His Dreams,” 
suggested by the single brief line in a bio- 
graphical dictionary, “Fleming, Marjorie. 
Pet. 1803-1811.’ Colonel Higginson pleads 
for a more careful and reverent study of 
childish ways. He thinks it anomalous that 
we should praise Agassiz for spending four 
hours a day at the microscope watching the 
growth of a turtle’s egg while we recklessly 
waste our daily opportunities for observing 
a growth far more wonderful. It is to chil- 
dren, he reminds us, that we must turn in 
our maturer years lest, hemmed in by care 
and duty, we become poor in imagination 
and in joy. The chapter is sprinkled with 
delightful sayings of the author's child 
friends, including the little girl who, after 
having had the stars pointed out to her for 
the first time, asked the next morning that 
she might have “two little stars with sugar 
on them for breakfast.” “‘ ‘Mamma,’ said in 
my hearing the little daughter of a certain 
poetess, ‘did I ever see Mr. Shakespeare?’ ” 
It was at the dinner-table, and between two 
bites of an apple. ‘There are many good 
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things in this book, and we get them second 
only from Colonel Higginson himself. 
Speaking of “English and American cous- 
ins,” he recounts capital things heard in 
English railway carriages and London and 
country houses, not a few of them springing 
from that unsurpassed source of humor, the 
English butler or footman who, if they lack 
the capacity for wit in themselves, are cer- 
tainly an abundant cause of it in others. 
Colonel Higginson finds great significance— 
yet not too much—in a quiet sentence in 
Emerson’s volume, “English Traits,” ex- 
plaining a gradual change for the better in 
our attitude toward England. “It is notice- 
able that England is beginning to interest us 
a little less.” The discussion of English and 
American idioms recalls a fact that is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to all lovers of the 
mother tongue, one on which Lowell has 
dwelt in his preface to the “Bigelow Pa- 
pers,” that many of the so-called errors of 
country-folk are but ancient modes of speech 
that have survived in out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts. This volume with its rich fund of 
story and observation, garmented in gra- 
ciousness and adorned with many interesting 
portraits and autograph facsimiles, will win 
for its author an increasing measure of es- 
teem and affection. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boaton 
Price $1.50, net 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMER- 
ICAN HUNTER 
3Y THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Me: Roosevelt has always seemed charged 
with energy like an electric motor 
and it is perhaps essential to his well-be- 
ing that he should find other outlets for 
his power besides those afforded merely by 
the duties of his presidential office. He must, 
it appears, escape from time to time into the 
wilds and hunt big game, and having hunted, 
captured and killed, he is impelled to write 
about it. The volume that records his ad- 
ventures is straightforward, vigorous and 
pithy, with no wasted words and no inef- 
fective ones. There are a dozen of the pa- 
pers included in it, telling of cougars, wolf- 
coursing, the prong-buck, bobcats, moun- 
tain-sheep and elk. The account of a cougar 
hunt in the northwestern part of Colorado, 
forty miles from the railroad, with January 
weather at eighteen degrees below zero, is 
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most exciting. Mr. Roosevelt declares that 
cougars are the least known of our wild ani- 
mals. Many of the stories told of them are, 
he avers, wholly mistaken. They are arrant 
cowards and, though they frequently follow 
men, have almost never been known to attack 
them. With the president and his party on 
one of the expeditions described, was John 
Burroughs, to whom the book is dedicated. 
The pack of hounds that helped in the hunt- 
ing displayed many strong individualities. 
Jim was the biggest, and on the whole the 
most useful, “a very fast, powerful and true 
dog with a great voice.” But old Boxer, 
trotting on three legs, could best puzzle out 
a cold trail on a bare hillside. Tree’em was 
a good dog, too, with a “meditative way of 
giving single barks separated by intervals of 
several seconds, all the time gazing stolidly 
up at the big sinister cat which he was bay- 
ing.” The scene, a midwinter mountain 
landscape, was by day brilliantly, by night 
ethereally, beautiful. There are, of course, 
inevitable suggestions of cruelty in this book, 
though the sport that causes them is, to the 
author, very plainly without need of de- 
fense. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Price $3.00, net 


JULES OF THE GREAT HEART 
BY LAWRENCE MOTT 


fake silhouette against a blurred back- 
ground of snow,—a tall, gaunt, swift- 
gliding, solitary, superstitious, pathetic, dar- 
ing figure,—this is Jules Verbauz, “Jules 
of the Great Heart,” as his creator, Mr. 
Mott, has so fittingly named him. No other 
single character evolved for us out of the 
vast silences, the forest twilight, the winter 
storms, the fleeting summer beauty and the 
year-round loneliness and mystery of the 
great Canadian wilderness knocks at our 
hearts so unerringly as he. The atmosphere 
of the stories excites admiration; it is as 
good as Gilbert Parker’s best. The reader 
feels the snow fall in these pages. He never 
once forgets that it is winter, dead, white, 
cold winter. Yet there is no apparent insist- 
ence on atmosphere. It is as though the 
reader were invited to witness a play and 
having arrived a few minutes before time, 
sits waiting while the stage manager ar- 
ranges the necessary settings, all the while 
talking to him so engrossingly on the theme 
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of the play that he loses sight of the prepa- 
rations until suddenly he realizes that they 
are ended and that the actors are on. Jules 
is a free trapper in the Hudson Bay region 
in the early days. Enraged that his native 
hunting and trapping ground has been 
usurped by this company, he robs its traps 
of skins that he honestly believes are by 
right his. It is the old story of one man 
against a monopoly and the sympathies of 
the reader go out at once to the one man. 
He is always a hunted man, for the half- 
breeds at the trading post have been offered 
a large reward for him, dead or alive, but 
every time, by skill and swiftness and cun- 
ning, he eludes them. And each time he is 
near enough to call out to them mockingly 
as, far above and beyond reach on some crag 
or peak, he witnesses their discomfiture. 
They thought him here,—lo, he is yonder,— 
a taunt, a derisive laugh, a farewell waving 
of the hand, and he is gone. ‘‘The rest is 
silence.” Jules comes by his title of “Great 
Heart” by his mercy to his enemies. Lonely 
in his hut at Christmas time, he resolves to 
make believe that he is having a Christmas 
celebration as in the days when his wife and 
child were alive. But when he returns from 
the forest where he has gone to shoot his 
dinner, he finds his home smoking in ruins. 
Away he tramps to the Post and is about to 
set fire to it but seeing the children gay 
with their Christmas tree within, remembers 
his own little one and refrains. Ah, this is 
fine, fine! It seems a pity that these stories 
of monolithic unity contain so much of the 
French-Canadian patois, which makes them 
hard reading at times and is almost certain 
to hinder their popularity. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


FAIR MARGARET 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


R. Crawford has given us so many 
good stories that we ought, perhaps to 
pardon him for giving us, now and then, a 
poor one. However that may be, it seems no 
injustice to say that “Fair Margaret” is 
many degrees below his best, the best of 
“Mr. Isaacs” and “Via Crucis” and of that 
very beautiful and unusual story of English 
country life, “The Tale of a Lonely Par- 
ish.” (If Mr. Crawford has any more tales 
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of lonely parishes in his ink-well, more than 
one of his readers would be grateful if he 
would write them out.) Just now the ink-well 
appears to need replenishing, for ‘Fair 
Margaret” is dry and dreggy. The heroine 
is an odd combination toward whom one 
feels as one feels about a queer salad,— 
one tastes for the sheer novelty of it, but has 
grave doubts of proper digestion following. 
Pink-and-white English girl as she is, she is 
astonishingly “knowing” and disingenuous. 
We have the author’s word for it, and the 
artist’s pictures, that she is handsome, but 
we are left to draw our own conclusions as 
to her temperament and balance, which are 
singularly unpleasing. Margaret becomes, 
in the course of the story, a great prima 
donna, a fairly royal road to brilliant cli- 
maxes for novelists, but the reader is de- 
nied the satisfaction of seeing her earn any- 
thing. Stressful life and stressful stories re- 
flecting that life have perhaps spoiled us; 
at any rate we are inclined to view the curled 
darlings .of the gods with indifference or 
contempt if not, indeed, with frank incred- 
ulity. In spite of her transcendent charms, 
Margaret is very poorly supplied with ad- 
mirers, possessing only two, neither of whom 
can she be particularly proud of. There is 
not much of a love story here and the clatter 
about stage life is fairly empty. And at the 
end we fetch up, not at a conclusion, but at 
the provoking announcement that the pres- 
ent volume is but the first half of the history. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


MRS. BROOKFIELD AND HER 
CIRCLE 

BY CHARLES AND FRANCES BROOKFIELD 
PrcTUReS of a time that Tennyson 
called “dawn-golden” and of a coterie 
that included practically every illustrious 
person—men and women—of the early Vic- 
torian era, could scarcely do less than ab- 
sorb our attention and feast our imagina- 
tions. Did not life have a stronger flavor, 
then, was it not racier, smacking more of the 
soil? The pages of those two delightful vol- 
umes issued under the title “Mrs. Brookfield 
and Her Circle’ seem to say yes to all of 
these questions. From gossipy letters of this 
period, when people had the time and the 
taste for letter-writing; from lively journals 
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and cherished recollections verbally trans- 
mitted, these volumes have been compiled by 
two descendants of the graceful and lovely 
woman whose name they bear. Look at Mrs. 
Brookfield a moment as she appears in the 
reproduction of George Richmond’s painting 
which forms the frontispiece,—the exqui- 
sitely poised head, the broad brow, the un- 
dulating hair, parted and drooping low. 
And William Henry Brookfield, her hus- 
band, etched for us at the age of twenty- 
three, is a figure to match, in his fine young 
Cambridge gentleman’s clothes of fashion- 
able cut, his high-rolling collar and pointed 
hat. William Henry Brookfield must have 
been a man of rarest personal gifts. The 
second son of a solicitor, he had only a re- 
spected name and a most moderate income 
on which to begin life. The rigid Puritan 
training of his earlier days may even be re- 
garded as a positive handicap in that social 
world in which he was destined to shine with 
so much brilliancy. But great magnetism of 
manner and a gift for turning everything 
into the most laughable comedy won him in- 
stantly, on his entrance into Trinity College, 
a place in the charmed circle in which 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, 
Kinglake, Venables and Milnes were bright, 
particular stars. The casualness with which 
great names drop from the pens of the 
Brookfields, in their intimate family cor- 
respondence, is perhaps the best evidence of 
the privileges that they enjoyed. In Febru- 
ary of 1843, Mrs. Brookfield writes in her 
diary: “I went to the Gurneys. William 
went to a chop-house and eveninged with 
Thackeray.” Another entry, this time by 
Mr. Brookfield, records: “Pot of porter 
fetched by the Duke of Wellington.” The 
names of Maria Edgeworth, of Charles and 
Fanny Kemble and of Aubrey De Vere oc- 
cur in this galaxy. Mrs. Brookfield tells how 
lost was poor Charlotte Bronté, equipped 
only by narrow and literal traditions when 
suddenly, through Thackeray’s hospitality, 
she was brought into the center of this gay 
set with its quick give and take. Through 
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older members of the circle, recollection 
linked back to the incomparable ‘‘Bozzy” 
and the Johnson Club. ‘Nothing unusual,” 
declares one journal item rather complain- 
ingly, “only Landor calls oftener than ever.” 
The style in which these people wrote, with 
its gripping phrases and bold short-cuts is 
enough to make us of to-day despair of our 
smooth and bloodless inaninities. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Price $7.00, net 


IN OUR CONVENT DAYS 
BY AGNES REPPLIER 

yo is perhaps the one thief in the 

world for whom we have reason to be 
grateful. Always he steals from us acute 
recollection of what has pained and hurt and 
leaves us for our aftermath only the softer, 
happier memories. Evidently he has per- 
formed this task well for Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, apropos of her gentle little book .“In 
Our Convent Days.”’ Miss Repplier, who 
touches no subject that she does not adorn, 
has written with characteristic humor and 
more than characteristic tenderness of her 
own school-life as a little girl. It was a ro- 
mantic time. There were seven girls in the 
particular clan to which the small Agnes 
lent allegiance and every one of them—the 
case was too hopeless for jealousy—adored 
the tall Italian youth, perhaps eighteen 
years old, newly come to serve mass. These 
little girls “cultivated their imaginations in- 
stead of their minds,” and desperately put 
to it to find an outlet for pent emotions, did 
all sorts of funnily odd things, like stealing 
the straws from under the small waxen 
Bambino reposing in a glass case in the 
chapel hall, for the sheer excitement of do- 
ing it. The poetry these girls wrote and the 
plays that they acted; the violent friendships 
they formed, the ecstasies of happiness they 
suffered,—all of these things that Miss Rep- 
plier tells with so much affection, will set 
stirring in the minds of her readers similar 
recollections of equally halcyon charm. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.10 


A RETROSPECT AND A 
PROSPECT 
By Caroline McCormick 


OWS, and rows, and rows of jars,— 

Jelly, jam, preserves, and spice, 

Marmalade, and pickled sweets,— 
Very nice. 


How I wonder what you think 

Underneath your paper caps! 

That you're glad you’re meant for us? 
—Well perhaps. 


I believe you’re thinking back 

To the sunshine, and the dew,. 

And the pleasant garden fruits 
That were you. 


To the showers, and the shade, 

Till you seem to be again 

In the long, light, summer days 
That were then. 


When the pear tree grew, and grew, 
Up and up, and up, so high 
That the pears were like to fall 

In the sky. 


And the strawberries would play 
Hide and seek, lest they be found, 
Every time the gardener came 

On his round. 


How the cherries used to swing 

Back and forth with every breeze, 

While the birds all came to sing 
In their trees! 


Do you still remember how 
Mistress Peach, who week by week, 
Though we laughed, would more and 
more 
Paint her cheek? 


And the quince who would keep house 
In a tree so small, we said 
“He is certain to fall out 

On his head?” 


You were all of you like friends 

When I found you in the spring 

Pink and white, and starry-eyed, 
Blossoming. ~, 


Evey day I watched you grow 

Bigger, brighter. to the fall! 

Every day the kindly sun 
Kissed you all. 


So before they lock you in, 

We have come—the sun and I— 

Through the open door to say 
Our Goodbye. 


But it’s not of summer time 
That I'm thinking to myself 
As I see you all a-row 

On your shelf. 


It is of the winter, where 

By the nursery fire I see 

Just a happy little boy 
Having tea. 


ISN’T IT ODD? 


That most upright pianos are downright 
nuisances ? 


That so few men are competent to enjoy 
competency? 


That it takes a strong company to make a 
week stand? 


That, though money talks, it never gives 
itself away? 


That the chap most apt to get “soaked” is 
the one who’s dryest? 


That when an heir grows dissolute his 
property becomes dissipated? 


That barnacles don’t grow on barns, and 
that no tent is possessed of tentacles? 


That when a man is “generous to a fault” 
you generally find the fault is one of his 
own? 


That some folks seem to think that look- 
ing at work is the same thing as looking 
for it? 


That a man may not run after people be- 
cause they have money, and yet find ‘em 
running after him because he has no money ? 


That you may refer to a friend as “A gay 
dog” and he will secretly feel flattered, 
while he will make any amount of trouble 
if you speak of him as a “pup?” 


FOR AN INSTANT HER GRASP TIGHTENED ON THE OTHER'S HAND 
Illustrating * The Reproof Valiant,” by George Hibbard 
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YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW—THE STORY OF WHAT CIVIC 
PRIDE UNDER WISE AND NON-PARTIZAN LEADERSHIP HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED IN ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST 
CONSERVATIVE MUNICIPALITIES 


By Merrill A. Teague 


ONDAY, February 8, 1904, 5 p.m. 
M To the day and the hour, the 
name of Baltimore had been a fair 
synonym for that word of reproachful 
import, “fogyism.” 

The date is of large relative importance. 
In the instant of time which it specifies, 
Baltimore turned its back upon tradition 
and cast aside its ancient prejudices. To 
the split-second of its arrival Baltimore’s 
civic pride was comatose, her public senti- 
ment dormant. That element of citizenry 
which gauges progressive enterprise by 
standards of public need and interest was 
weak in numbers and in influence. That 
element which measures every public prop- 
osition by rules of personal expense and 
convenience was dominant. 


In the twenty-four hours preceding that 
memorable moment of February 8, 1904, 
conflagration swept one hundred and forty 
acres of* Baltimore’s area, devastating 
eighty-six business blocks, and melting 
into meaningless masses of crumbled 
brick, powdered stone and twisted iron one 
thousand three hundred and forty-three 
buildings. Eighty million dollars had 
drifted over the city, and been blown for 
miles about, in a rolling canopy of black 
smoke. 

Baltimore’s heart had been cremated. 
The “heart,” ‘nccause within the burned 
district stood every office building worthy 
that designation, every bank of conse- 
quence, every newspaper office save that 
of one small evening journal, every trust 
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company, every stock broker’s office, sev- 
eral hotels, a great and important market 
place, a majority of the city’s wholesale 
establishments, hundreds of places of re- 
tail trade, an infinitude of small loft-occu- 
pying manufactories, the chief plant for 
generating electric current, and all of the 
more conveniently located docks and 
wharves. The vital, 
wealth-producing sec- 
tion in Baltimore’s area 
had been obliterated. 

Six hundred thousand 
souls were stunned by 
an incomprehensible 
cataclysm; but they were 
only stunned. In that 
historic moment when 
Baltimore’s conflagra- 
tion was finally con- 
quered, the city by the 
Chesapeake saw open 
before it an era of new 
life, larger strength, 
broader potentiality. 

It was in that moment 
that Baltimore’s civic 
pride was born, and she 
faced a foreboding fut- 
ure with dauntless deter- 
mination to do. Until 
then, Baltimore had not 
“met up with” munici- 
pal ambition. Since 
then the city and the 
spirit have been insepa- 
rable. Two years after 
its awful visitation by 
fire, Baltimore is all but 
rebuilt. And Baltimore rebuilt is a finer, 
nobler, more beautiful city than was Bal- 
timore. 

The city did not instantly recognize the 
blessing that masked behind the apparent 
calamity. Save only Chicago, no Amer- 
ican city ever had laid upon it what seemed 
so terrible a blight. And _ Baltimore 
lacked that hustling spirit with which 
Chicago is so richly endowed. Baltimore 


Photograph by Blessing & Fenge 
E. CLAY TIMANUS 
Mayor of Baltimore since 1904 
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had never learned “I Will.” The whole 
lesson had to be taught, and during the 
period of schooling black pessimism 
reigned. Happily, the period was not 
long. 

Consciousness having returned, business 
sought an abiding place, and began anew 
the great trade combat. Money-changers 
moved into the temples, 
corporations into school 
houses, and the Board 
of Trade merged intothe 
Masonic Tenple. The 
losers collected thirty- 
five million dollars, and 
bravely pocketed a loss 
of forty-five million, nor 
murmured against an 
additional thirty million 
lost in rental revenues 
and commercial profits. 

This was the supreme 
test of Baltimore’ power 
of endurance, and from 
it the city emerged tri- 
umphant,armed for that 
new and nobler growth 
which is an example and 
an inspiration to every 
American municipality. 
No tale of how Balti- 
more has solved her stu- 
pendous problem can 
adequately be told ex- 
cept there be recalled 
those first days after the 
fire, when confusion 
reigned amid the ruins. 

By day and by night 
there was a clamor of rage. A military cor- 
don surrounded the burnt district, com- 
manded by a brigadier-general. Baltimore 
could not understand this interference 
with individual rights. One newspaper 
refused to be comforted, and fanned pop- 
ular resentment by daily ravings. Why 
might not all who so desired visit the 
burned district at will? Why might not 
property-owners begin at once the task of 


reconstruction? Answer to these queru- 
lous questionings was not long delayed. 
There was in authority in Baltimore a 


young man, courageous, 
clear-minded, instinct 
with ambition for his na- 
tive city, and familiar 
with all her deficiencies. 
Mayor Robert McLane, 
—fated for a tragic pass- 
ing in fewer than four 
months after the fire,— 
was the man who first 
showed Baltimore the way 
it should go. 
Speaking with the 
broad authority of his 
office, Mayor McLane 
commanded that the city 
stand still and think it 
over. Edward Warfield, 
Governor of Maryland, 
viséd this command with 
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come?” 
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its reconstruction fit for the centuries to 


Before the long bank holiday had 


passed, public spirit crys- 
tallized and the founda- 
tions of Baltimore rebuilt 
had been laid. 

The city was not pov- 
erty-stricken. Its net 
funded debt was but thir- 
teen million dollars. In 
its treasury, at once avail- 
able and unpreémpted by 
appropriation, were four 
million six hundred thou- 


* sand dollars in cash, real- 


ized the year before from 
the sale of the city’s in- 
terest in the Western 
Maryland Railroad. 
Mayor McLane, as his 
first act, created the Citi- 
zen’s Fire Emergency 


Photograph by 


an order directing a three- Ble ete, Committee,constituted of 
weeks’ bank holiday. Bal- ROBERT M. McLANE forty-six of Baltimore’s 
timoreshould haveample Former Mayor of Baltimore, to whom is due most substantial and rep- 


opportunity to recover its 
sensibilities. 

For those who bravely 
sought immediate re- 
building privileges, this 


young Mayor—he was. 


only thirty-six when he 
died—had one final word. 
It was: 

“Baltimore must de- 
termine now what its fut- 
ure will be. Here lies the 
heart of the city in ruins. 
Before its ruination it was 
antiquated in form, with 
narrow streets, restricted 
sidewalks, extravagant 
street grades, and with 
docks and wharves long 
since become obsolete. 


the credit for the original plan of 
a“ Baltimore Rebuilt ” 


resentative men of affairs. 
To this committee he en- 
trusted the city’s future. 
Few civic bodies have dis- 
charged complicated and 
arduous duties with 
broader intelligence, 
deeper wisdom or greater 
celerity than did this com- 
mittee. 

Before Baltimore’s 
ruins werea montholdthis 
committee had evolved 
the idea of a “Burnt Dis- 
trict Commission,” an ap- 
pointive, bi-partizan body 
of five members, of whom 
the mayor should, ex- 
officio, be one. This com- 
mission was designed to 


Shall the city be rebuilt 
on its old lines, or shall 
it meet the requirements 
of a modern age and make 


have plenary powers in 
burr Minestea, all matters relating to the 
widening and straighten- 


COL. SHERLOCK SWANN : 7 
Head of the Burnt District Commission ing of streets, changing 
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This building withstood a heat estimated at 2,700 degrees, and with its contents was practically uninjured 


of grades and the extension and improve- 
ment of docks and wharves within the 
conflagration-swept area, as well as in the 
condemnation and acquirement of prop- 
erty required for these purposes. Two 
definite ends were sought, and _ perfectly 
attained, in the scheme for this commis- 
sion: (1) to concentrate the entire range 
of projected improvements in one com- 
pact, quick-acting power, and (2) to 
overcome the red-tape processes common 
to Baltimore as to other municipalities. 
There was no legislation under which 
such a commission might be appointed. 
But the General Assembly of Maryland 
was in session, and, straightway, Balti- 
more went to Annapolis. There, action 
was forthright. One month and four days 
after the fire Governor Warfield approved 
the Burnt District Commission act. By 
this act the mayor was empowered to ap- 
point the commission, and it was em- 


powered to expend the four million six 
hundred thousand dollars lying idle in the 
city treasury. At the same time the mu- 
nicipality was authorized to issue bonds 
for six million dollars to further provide 
for the commission’s requirements—a ten 
million six hundred thousand-dollar fund 
being thus created for the modernization 
of Baltimore’s burned district. 

Mayor McLane acted with promptness, 
and named as members of the commission 
men of wide experience and high charac- 
ter. 

Meantime, and as soon as the ruins had 
cooled, the city had opened all of the de- 
bris-littered streets. Immense dumping 
platforms were erected at convenient 
places. To these, over the paved streets, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ran its 
tracks. All debris was carted to the plat- 
forms, dumped into gondola cars and 
quickly hauled beyond the city’s limits. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
Scene in the counting-room after the ruins of adjoining sky-scrapers had crashed through the skylight 


Progress was, in this manner, carried for- 
ward with great expedition. 

But no lot-owner was permitted to ex- 
cavate so much as a spadeful toward re- 
building. It were folly to grant building 
permits when street widths and grades 
were to be changed. Not until the Citi- 
zens’ Fire Emergency Committee had 
finally agreed on the whole scheme of 
strect improvements, and not until that 
scheme had been approved by the Burnt 
District Commission, and accepted by the 
City Council, were these permits issued. . 

The street improvement plans as agreed 
upon, and which were speedily legalized 
by the City Council, effected most remark- 
able changes in Baltimore’s down-town 
geography, adding to the street area 
about eight acres. To effect the widenings 
and extensions it has been necessary for 
the commission to wipe from the city 
plats seven hundred lots, on which, before 
the fire, business buildings stood. 


In ten months after its appointment the 
commission adjusted three hundred and 
sixty-three awards for damages ; made two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-four as- 
sessments for benefits. Only eighty-one 
appeals were taken from its findings. 

That the number of appeals was not 
greater is evidence of the splendid spirit 
in which property-owners coéperated in 
this great work. Better proof of Balti- 
more’s patriotism than presented in these 
statistics could not be desired and by the 
recitation of the fact that scores of lot- 
owners donated to the city, free of any 
charges, that portion of their property re- 
quired for the widenings and extensions. 
The whole cost of these improvements will 
not exceed three million dollars, and the 
administration expenses of the commission 
have been kept down to eighty thousand 
dollars. Concurrently with its considera- 
tion of strect improvements, the Citizens’ 
Fire Emergency Committee devised, and 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
The first building ready for occupancy after the fire 


the commission accepted, a broad scheme 
for the modernization of Baltimore’s great 
docks and wharves. When this work is 
completed .six great modern piers will re- 
place the five narrow and inconvenient 
ones that stood at the city’s heart before 
the fire. 

The new piers will have a water front- 
age of twelve thousand feet, or more than 
two miles. Down the center of each will 
extend a fifty-foot street, and there will be 
seven hundred and cighty thousand square 
feet of space available for rental. The 
depth of water alongside each wharf, at 
mean low tide, will be twenty-two feet, and 
the water surface within the dock area will 
be increased by seventeen acres. Another 
advantage resulting from this improve- 
ment will be an increase in the width of the 
harbor, at its narrowest point, of two hun- 
dred feet, thereby permitting the freer 
movement of vessels. The whole cost of 
the new docks and wharves will be about 
five million dollars. 


BALTIMORE 


Such are the fruits of Baltimore’s re- 
sponse to the first promptings of civic 
pride to the new spirit which was born at 
the moment when the great conflagration 
exhausted its forces, Monday, February 8, 
1904, at 5 p. Mm. 

Most remarkable in the entire achieve- 
ment, however, is the fact that neither the 
widening, regrading and repaving of the 
streets, nor the modernization of the docks 
and wharves, will cost the tax-payers of 
Baltimore so much as a single penny. The 
desire of the Gould interests to reach the 
seaboard with the Wabash Railroad sys- 
tem eventuated in the sale to them of the 
city’s share in the Western Maryland 
Railroad. For many years the money in- 
vested in that enterprise by the municipal- 
ity had been counted as lost. The sale of 
the city’s share for four million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars was, therefore, like 
an unlooked-for bequest that leaves the re- 
cipient richer, without subjecting him to 
any obligations in his turn. 


BALTIMORE NEWS BUILDING 


A fine example of reinforced concrete construction 
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TRAFFIC CONGESTION IN PRATT STREET 
This street is among those to be widened, the new street to be 120 feet in width 
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While something like three million five 
hundred thousand dollars will have to be 
realized from a public loan to complete 
the dock improvements, so great is the de- 
mand for space on the new piers that the 
municipality will receive from rents an an- 
nual sum in excess of that required to pay 
interest on, and provide a sinking fund 
against this loan, and to maintain and 
manage the piers. 

Here, then, is the unrivaled spectacle of 
a city which, two years ago, devoid of 
civic pride, sustained an outright cash loss 
of forty-five million dollars by fire, ex- 
pending upwards of seven million dollars 
in public improvements without adding 
one penny of tax to the burden already 
borne by its citizens! It is a record made 
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possible by the application of plain busi- 
ness sense, untainted by politics or par- 
tizanship, free from the slightest sus- 
picion of graft, and co-operated in by a 
citizenry suddenly imbued with an enthu- 
siastic municipal patriotism. 

While these problems of broad public 
concern and importance were being intel- 
ligently solved and expeditiously executed, 
lot-owning Baltimoreans prosecuted with 
splendid vigor and wisdom the great task 
of rebuilding the burned district. Quickly 
the municipality adopted a modern build- 
ing code under which the height of struct- 
ures is limited to one hundred and seventy- 
five feet. Responding nobly to the new 
sense of progress, lot-owners agreed upon 
building plans which give to many: street- 
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Before the fire this street was a narrow gorge, such as appears in the background 
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. New and greatly enlarged docks are to replace the inadequate ones that were burned 


fronts architectural symmetry and _ har- 
mony. The burned-out banks and trust 
companies agreed among themselves to 
build low structures, of simple, massive de- 
sign. 

Such modern, steel-frame buildings as 
the Continental, Union and Maryland 
Trust buildings, and the Equitable and 
Calvert buildings—Baltimore’s comple- 
ment of sky-scrapers—were found to be 
structurally sound. They were quickly re- 
paired. To this list of modern office build- 
ings there have been added, since the fire, 

- the new home of The Baltimore American, 
fourteen stories in height ; that of the gen- 
eral offices of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, sixteen stories high, and 
several others, of notable architecture and 


excellence, ranging from eight to twelve 
stories. Structural steel has been the 
method most favored by the rebuilders of 
Baltimore, though the banks have shown a 
preference for stone. Reinforced concrete 
has found a champion in The Baltimore 
News, whose new seven-story building is 
constructed entirely of this material. 
Within the burned district the city is 
building, at a cost of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, a perfectly equipped and 
modernly appointed market house, to re- 
place the ancient Centre Market, which 
was destroyed. 

In every instance of rebuilding the lot- 
owner has replaced the structure destroyed 
with one more worthy in every detail than 
was its predecessor. These new buildings 
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Office building of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
in process of construction 


exemplify the latest architectural and 
structural conceptions, and give to the 
burned district an appearance of dignity 
and adequacy totally lacking before the 
fire. 

A truly marvelous group of facts is re- 
vealed by an examination of the municipal 
records for the burned district. The value, 
as declared in the six hundred and fifty 
applications for permits, that have been 
filed since the fire, is slightly in excess of 
sixteen million dollars. Twenty per cent. 
may safely be added to this declared val- 
uation, so that as against an assessed 
building valuation of $12,908,300 before 
the fire, Baltimore’s burned district, ninety 
per cent. rebuilt, shows a building valua- 
tion of upwards of nineteen million dol- 
lars. In the taxable basis for 1906 the 
Appeal Tax Court added nineteen million 
dollars as the whole increase in values 
within the burned district. Of this sum 
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seven million dollars represents the added 
value of the new buildings, and the re- 
mainder, the enhancement in values of 
the land, exclusive of the seven hundred 
lots appropriated by the commission. 

But the chronicle of Baltimore’s new 
epoch does not end here. Just when the 
city was beginning to sce a clear light 
breaking through the darkness that fol- 
lowed the catastrophe, Robert M.. Mc- 
Lane, the young and progressive mayor, 
fell victim to an appalling tragedy. Bal- 
timore was stunned but did not fall, nor 
lose courage. 

E. Clay Timanus came to the mayoralty 
by right of succession. He, too, is a 
young man, big in frame and broad of 
mind. His faith in Baltimore is intense, 
and he brought to aid him in the adminis- 
tration of the office splendid business qual- 
ifications, gained during a career marked 
only by success. Mayor McLane was a 
Democrat. Mayor Timanus is a Repub- 
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Which represents the most advanced type of warehouse 
architecture 
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lican. The former was a lawyer; the latter 
is, unequivocally, a master of business. 
Mayor Timanus took up the burden 
where Mayor McLane laid it down. The 
Baltimore of the future will be a monu- 
ment to the progressive leadership and 
dauntless enterprise of the man ‘who be- 
came mayor May 31, 1904. 
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then his party; and that for the glory of 
both, the men who were familiar with the 
vast and important projects under way 
would be permitted to carry them to exe- 
cution, albeit they were Democrats. 

By that standard Mayor Timanus has 
stood. When he lifted it he won the confi- 
dence of the entire city, and it has fol- 


BALTIMORE IN RUINS 
Looking west across the burned district just after the fire 


In assuming the office Mayor Timanus 
renounced partisanship, although to the 
moment of his accession he had been an 
active and uncompromising party man. 
Mayor McLane’s Democratic appointecs 
were not disturbed. Members of Mayor 
Timanus’ own party were candidly told 
that he proposed to serve his city first and 


lowed his leadership almost without hesi- 
tation. 

With the dock and street improvements 
determined, Mayor Timanus suggested to 
the people bigger things. Baltimore had 
no sewage system. Back-yard cess-pools 
bred disease, while kitchen and bath-room 
waste waters slopped across the side-walks 
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and down the open gutters and alleys. 
Why not build a sewage system? The 
park system was seriously in need of im- 
provement. Why not modernize and ex- 
tend it? The municipally-owned water 
plant was deficient in that the municipal- 
ity did not own the source of the water 
supply, the “‘water-shed” lying north of 
the city. Why not buy that “water-shed” 
and perfect the water system? The city 
was sadly in need of improved streets, her 
cobbled pavements long having been a re- 
proach; and, likewise, it needed more and 
modern school houses, and a bigger and 
better fire-fighting equipment. Why not 
provide these essentials? Streets in the 
“Annex,” a suburban district which was 
taken into the city some fifteen years ago, 
existed only on paper. Why not improve 
them and open the entire “Annex” district 
to residential utilization. 

These were daring suggestions. Balti- 
more listened to them with amazed ears. 
Whither was the city being led? Mayor 
Timanus was proposing the expenditure 
of something like forty million dollars by 
a city which had just suffered a fire loss of 
seventy-five million dollars. 

From the wealth of his business expe- 
rience Mayor Timanus answered cach in- 
terrogatory, illuminating each step by 
the soundest common sense. 

The sewage system could and should 
be made self-supporting by assessments 
against its users, itS tise to be made com- 
pulsory ; and its construction should be 
extended over a period of ten years, with 
an annual expenditure limited to one mil- 
lion dollars, so that the burden of it might 
never be excessive. The revenues of the 
Watcr Department were ample to care for 
the purchase of the “water-shed.” There 
could be no expense to tax-payers in that 
project. One million dollars was the sum 
required for the extension and improve- 
ment of the park system. In Baltimore 
the street railway monopoly pays into the 
city treasury nine per cent of its gross re- 
ceipts. This revenue is set apart for the 
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maintenance and improvement of the 
parks, and can be touched for no other 
purpose. It was more than sufficient to 
carry the proposed park loan. No burden 
upon tax-payers from that direction. 

Under the law by which the “Annex” 
was incorporated with the municipality, 
the city may not, so long as there are not 
more than seven buildings on a block, as- 
sess for taxation any of the property on 
that block at a rate in excess of the county 
rate at the time of the annexation, viz.: 
sixty cents on each one hundred dollars of 
valuation. But when more than seven 
buildings stand on a block all the property 
in that block pays the full city tax-rate. 
Why not, by opening streets and improv- 
ing them, and by providing all city com- 
forts and conveniences, force a quick de- 
velopment of this suburban district, there- 
by adding hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, all paying the full city tax rate, to 
the taxable basis? argued Mayor Ti- 
manus. It is good business, a sound in- 
vestment which guarantees a speedy and 
desirable return. ; 

The city pondered these propositions. 
In Mayor Timanus’ business acumen, and 
in his unselfish, non-partizan patriotism 
all the people had unreserved confidence. 
He needed but to suggest, and, when each 
proposition had been deliberated, there 
came, with virtual unanimity, the people’s 
decision : 

“It is good business; we will under- 
take it.” 4 

Even the courts caught this contagion 
for municipal achievement. In pending 
causes they decided that easements in the 
streets and other city property enjoyed 
by public service and utility corporations 
were taxable as real estate. Thus there 
was cstablished by judicial decree the 
principle of franchise taxation—the prin- 
ciple for which Theodore Roosevelt, as 
Governor of New York, so valiantly and 
successfully strove, and in striving for 
which, against a recalcitrant legislature, 
he first won spurs as a champion of popu- 
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lar rights and the “square deal.” This 
decision will add twenty-five million dol- 
lars to Baltimore’s taxable basis, and pro- 
duce an increase of five hundred thousand 
dollars in the public revenues. Every dol- 
lar of this increased revenue will be col- 
lected from the street railway, gas, elec- 
tric, telephone, telegraph and heating and 
refrigerating corporations, none of which 
may, under the law, advance its rates. 
These are the things Baltimore is doing 
to make of itself a modern municipality. 
In a few years this will be achieved. 
Nowhere among any of the annals of 
cities is there to be found a record to par- 
_ allel this. It is the record of a growth not 
yet two years old—a growth conceived in 
its rougher outlines at a moment when 
civic pride, public sentiment and munici- 
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pal patriotism were virtually dead. It is 
the record of a growth born of cataclys- 
mic inspiration and nurtured by the en- 
thusiasm of a new and redeeming civic 
spirit. Completed, it will provide for the 
nation an example of the possibilities that 
lie hidden in every municipality. 

Its full sequel will be read in the Balti- 
more of to-morrow—the new city which, 
rising out of ruins, out of distress and 
staggering losses, shall stand a thorough- 
ly modern, well-built, perfectly equipped, 
beautiful American municipality. This 
new city shall date its origin from Mon- 
day, February 8, 1904, at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the dull glow of a con- 
quered and dying conflagration quickened 
Baltimore to its first sense of what it 
might accomplish and what it might be. 


— 


—— 
sang a, 


—— 


WHERE THE FIRE STOPPED 


SONG OF THE MOTHER RANGE 


By Bliss Carman 


D2 you know how I have waited through rain and sun and blast 
For your coming, O my children, while the countless eons passed? 
For the heart within me cried, 
I should travail but abide, 
To become the mighty mother of races in their pride, 
And the fruit of all my longing should come to me at last. 


The desert wind might mar me, the sudden flood might change, 
And time make all my beauty fantastical and strange. 
But now from many seas, 
With their large, triumphant ease, 
My hardy, handsome children are gathered to my knees, 
To know me and to love me, their enduring mother range. 


For my cry goes far to find them; the echo of my call 
Crosses the prairie rivers and pierces door and wall, 

Till the dwellers of the street 

Feel their slackened pulses beat,— 
Till a longing for the hill-trail takes hold upon their feet, 
And the old way, the tried way, is naught to them at all. 


Their hearts have heard the trail-call, the word that bids them wake 
From the tyranny of cities; the bonds of custom break, 
And they are slaves no more 
To chair and desk and store, 
But free and great and restless as adventurers of yore, 
With a hunger for the open and a wander-thirst to slake. 


Are they worldly, are they weary, are they broken, sad, or worn? 
Are they sick with money-fever, disillusioned and forlorn? 
They shall walk beneath my skies 
In a rapture of surprise, 
The long-forgotten love-light rekindled in their eyes; 
And every beating heart in them be glad that it was born. 


Through my thousand purple canyons, where the giant shadows ride, 
From the rim to the arrayo, from the wash to the divide, 

There is healing, there is lure, 

There is health for sorrow’s cure, 
Where strength is born of gladness and the winds are soft and pure. 
Lo, your welcome is made ready and my blue teepee is wide! 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG MAN IN SEARCH OF A CLERKSHIP 
FAITHFULLY RECORDED. THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF JOB- 
HUNTING EXPERIMENTS MADE FOR THE READER 


By Francis Hackett 


E decided, after discussing the 
Wace for hours, that the only 

practical way to come to any con- 
clusion about him was to get into harness 
and become one. We settled that I was to 
go to Chicago and, without any refer- 
ences, see what chance there is for a 
young man to get work as a clerk in a 
large city. When I should manage to se- 
cure employment, then I would be able to 
see what the life of the clerk is,—his 
hours, his duties, his pay, his prospects, 
his ambitions, his views of his work and 
so on, the whole setting of his life from 
the minute he passes the time clock in the 
morning until, reading the final results of 
the baseball games, he fights for a place 
in the crowded street car at night. 

“But who is the clerk?” some one said 
to me. “The first you strike may be a 
Harvard man, who lives at home, meets 
his sister’s and mother’s friends, and plays 
golf Saturday afternoon—and the next 
may be some fellow without a scrap of 
real education, who hangs out at a room- 
ing house and spends his half-day at Sans 
Souci Park with Mamie.” I answered 
that that was just what I was bent on 
finding out: who is the clerk? Casually, 
every one considers he knows the clerk. 
As the accessory of the parcel handed 
over the counter, or of the bill which he 
figures out, shelved somewhere on the 
tenth floor of an office building, we take 
him quite for granted. When he comes 
out of his pigeon-hole we pass him over 
as an uninteresting person in dark ready- 


made clothes, stamped neither as a laborer 
nor as a man of leisure. Acquaintance 
with him does not show him as a clerk, but 
as a brother, a father or a friend. Yet 
what is worth knowing is this very man 
whom twenty other clerks know, the man 
who sits under a droplight for nine hours 
a day, who up till now I had accepted as 
I would an automaton, ticketed and num- 
bered and calculated to work so many 
hours per day in some gigantic depart- 
ment store or factory or railroad office. I 
was determined to learn, for both the utili- 
tarian and the human value which attach 
even to an experiment in reality, some- 
thing of the hidden yet varied, rushing 
and turbulent life that is eddying and 
swirling behind the placid, silent walls of 
the great office-buildings of Chicago, of 
Philadelphia, of New York. 

The men who spend their days at a desk 
do not see objectively or are not interested 
in the life of which they are a part. They 
seldom raise their eyes to look at what is 
enacted before them. Perhaps it is not 
lack of interest. Perhaps they are like 
the soldiers in the Boer War, who used 
to learn from the English newspapers of 
the battles which they themselves had lost 
or won. All they had heard was the click 
of the trigger, the ping of the bullet: 
just as all the clerk may note of the strug- 
gle he is engaged in is the ping of the 
letter chute, the click of the adding-ma- 
chine. 

I am aware that even to the mother 
who is going to send her boy to commer- 
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cial life in the city a fragmentary study 
such as this can have but limited value. 
It can only be claimed to be the truthful 
account of one man’s experience. I can 
only tell, with the wish that what is said 
may lead to a keener interest in, and a bet- 
ter understanding of, the lot of the clerk, 
how I came to Chicago to look for a job, 
how I got it, what I found when I got it, 
what the other men were like, how they 
felt about their work and themselves and 
how their surroundings impressed me dur- 
ing the six weeks or so I was with them. 
The servants of plutocracy, the servants 
of their own weaknesses, there is a good 
deal to be said from many a side before 
the essential and vital truths will be suf- 
ficiently expressed. 

I started out early on the hot morning 
after the Fourth of July, knowing pretty 
well how to find my way about the city, to 
look for employment as a clerk in Chi- 
cago. I did not consult the newspapers at 
first. Half the newspaper advertisements 
are put in by employment agencies whose 
main object is to secure a registration fee. 
The other half nearly always demand spe- 
cific qualifications, of which, beyond the 
ability to write legibly and to figure fair- 
ly accurately, I possessed none. I took in- 
stead from the telephone book the ad- 
dresses of Armour and Company, Swift 
and Company, the First National Bank, 
Siegel Cooper and Company, and the 
wholesale and retail stores of Marshall 
Field and Company. 

When I got to Armour’s I could not 
bring myself to call. I spent an uncom- 
fortable half-hour imagining the gruffest 
kind of creature in the world as an inves- 
tigator of my character. Finally, at nine- 
thirty, I went to 240 La Salle Street and 
took the elevator to the fourth floor. I 
went into the office of the warehouse de- 
partment, Swift and Company, and asked 
for the manager. The young man at the 
cashier’s window said he was not in, but 
~ was there anything he could do. I told him 
I was looking for employment. At once he 
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suggested that the best plan would be to 
go out to the stockyards. In this office 
there are only four or five, at the stock- 
yards there are seven hundred and fifty 
employés, and from the main offices, as if 
from a graduating. college, the smaller 
branches are filled. I listened attentively. 

“If you are going right out,” he told 
me, “you have five minutes yet to catch 
the stockyards train at the Lake Shore 
depot.” 

He instructed me to ask for the office 
manager at the yards. I hurried off, but 
missed the train, because I got to the 
wrong ticket window. However, an old 
postman, perspiring yellowly in the 
checkered sunlight under the elevated, di- 
rected me to the proper electric car. 

“You have five minutes to catch the 
train”—the note of energy in the direc- 
tion did not escape me, and when I got to 
the yards after a ride past the cheap 
fifteen-cent hotels, the cheaper jerry-built 
frame tenement houses, past the immense 
freight depots, the dirty cross-streets and 
the empty lots, I hurried to the center of 
the city’s greatest industry, intent, like 
every one else, on my immediate object, 
not on observation. In riding out we were 
warned of our approach to the “yards,” 
and a notice, near the gate, of Receipts 
To-day: Cattle, 27,000; Hogs, 33,000; 
Sheep, 18,000, told plainly enough from 
whence came the warning. The lowing 
and groaning of acres of penned-in cat- 
tle, the unanimous baa-ing of the sheep 
hinted, though it was late in the morning 
now, what the first hours must be like. 
In every direction, between the pens, up 
and down the street, rode men in their 
shirtsleeves, carrying long whips, many 
of them farmers. The natural dignity of 
the older men, riding or standing about, 
with bronzed faces, keen but not cunning 
eyes, with their easy carriage and careless 
dress, contrasted with the dapper mien 
and gait of passing clerks. 

Into a large red building, “General Of- 
fices, Swift and Company,” I walked, and 
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once inside I immediately forgot the cat- 
tle outside, the greasy butchers passing 
to and fro, the long freight trains being 
iced for their Journeys, the jaunty riders 
cracking their whips, and the farmers 
talking in the alleys. 

A clerk sitting facing the entrance asks 
my business. I say I am looking for em- 
ployment. He tells me to fill out a card, 
takes the card and motions me to follow 
him. We get into a dark elevator, which 
he runs up to the third floor. He takes me 
into an office like the ground floor of a 
bank, indicates a seat, and carries my 
card into an inner office. I sit and wait. 

On each side of the countered and en- 
closed office are two wide wings, filled with 
desks almost as an examination hall would 
be. From every side a cloud of sound 
comes, a clicking of typewriters like the 
staccato of the bullfrogs on a hot night 
in the rank grass near the Lake Shore 
Drive. There is no sound of conversation ; 
clerks, men and girls, bend over their 
desks—youngsters of sixteen and seven- 
teen carrying papers, flow steadily in and 
out of the great bright office. There is 
no rush, but a ceaseless activity, a river of 
industry which eddies here and there for 
a moment’s remark, but sweeps on again, 
without apparent effort, with a resigna- 
tion almost mechanical. 

After half an hour a young man, about 
twenty-five, comes to me. I stand up. He 
addresses me abruptly: 

“What do you want?” 

“I am looking for employment.” 

“What sort of employment?” 

“Clerical work of any kind.” 

“I am afraid we haven’t any vacancies 
at present. Where were you employed 
last?” 

“In the East.” 

“What did you do there?” 

“Assistant to the purchasing agent of 
a corporation.” 

“Well, we haven’t any vacancy we can 
offer you, but I'll give you an application 
blank you can fill out, which I will place 
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on file. If anything turns up for which 
you’re suitable I’ll send for you.” 

“Is that any use? Is there any use fil- 
ing an application?” 

“It is exactly as I say. When we have a 
vacancy we look through our files and 
call on the names we have.” 

“Couldn’t you use me in any capacity ; 
I am willing to start in pretty far down— 
I need work badly?” 

“Nothing at all,” and he goes to a desk 
for an application blank. 

The application blank I thank him for, 
and when I get outside I open it and read 
it carefully. When and where were you 
born? Are you single, married or a 
widower? If married, how many children 
have you, and are they all dependent upon 
you? Do you own or rent the house in 
which you live, or do you board? How 
long have you resided at your present ad- 
dress? Where did you previously reside 
and how long? What position do you now 
hold and what salary do you receive? If 
out of employment, what is the last posi- 
tion you held and at what salary, and why 
did you leave your last position? Have 
you ever been discharged from any em- 
ployment? If so, give particulars. At 
what salary will you accept a position? 
Do you use intoxicating liquors and to 
what extent? Do you smoke cigarettes? 
Do you receive any income besides your 
salary? If so, state amount and from 
what sources? Then follow other equally 
searching questions about liabilities, cred- 
itors, the procuring of a bond, ete. The 
names and addresses of nearest relatives, 
of five references, neither relatives nor 
previous employers, and a full account of 
the disposition of one’s time for the ten 
years before the application, whether em- 
ployed or not, are required to satisfy the 
company that your application is safe to 
consider. 

I put my application blank in my 
pocket. I decided not to attempt to un- 
ravel a devious past until I was rejected 
by Armour and Company, so I mounted 
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many flights of wooden stairs to the old- 
fashioned offices. A negro porter pointed 
out the office manager after sharply ask- 
ing: “Your business?’ The office mana- 
ger’s desk was alongside the railing near 
the door. He surveyed me deliberately. 
He inquired what I wanted. I said cleri- 
cal work. He shook his head. 

“TI can use a first-class stenographer.” 
I shook my head. 

“Is there any use filing an applica- 
tion?” 

He shook his head again. “No, I 
haven’t anything to offer you,” and I 
went out. 

I did not call at any of the other con- 
cerns in the Union stockyards, but hur- 
ried back to the downtown district. At 
Siegel Cooper’s one of the salesmen di- 
rected me to the superintendent’s office. 
As the door was wide open, I could see a 
man about thirty leaning back in his 
chair, talking in a positive way to an 
elderly woman, who, in a quavering voice, 
seemed to be pleading for some one very 
earnestly. The young man did not talk 
directly to the woman, but straight in 
front of him, with a scowl on his face. 
Finally he clapped his hand on the desk, 
and, still talking, the elderly woman came 
out, backward. 

I walked in, hat in hand. 

“I am looking for employment,” I be- 
gan. 

“Between eight-thirty and ten is the 
only time for applications.” 

“Can’t I speak with you now?” 

“No, come in the morning.” 

As it was a free day at the Art Insti- 
tute, and as I was quite near, I went in 
and sat down for a few minutes in a little 
corner which looks out on the hall that 
Theodore Thomas struggled so mightily 
to build. It was no theatric impulse that 
led me to wonder which was the more sig- 
nificant life, this gracious, finished life, 
conscious only of an ideal far removed 
from the turmoil and fret and stain of 
commerce, or the other life let loose in the 
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stockyards—raucous, rampant, malodor- 
ous, yet heroic in its proportions, in its 
masterful and tyrannical grasp on the 
lower realities of life, holding in its grip 
the food supply of millions, directing, 
from the end of a telephone wire, the eco- 
nomic fate of thousands, where Armour, 
and not Providence, is the ruler of Des- 
tiny. 

Theodore Thomas created in his gener- 
ation love for a spiritual and ennobling 
art among the least apparently spiritual 
group of well-to-do people in the world. 
The commercial ambition, concerned with 
nothing which is ultimate, falls short, 
even in Chicago, of the ambition of 
Thomas and men like him. Yet Thomas 
could scarcely have succeeded without the 
assistance of the business men of his town. 
In the end there may have to be two ped- 
estals, one for the creator of the Chicago 
Orchestra, the other for the creator of 
“the ham what am.” 

It is not in keeping with the réle of 
clerk to have any misgivings about the 
might and height of commercial aspira- 
tion. In all commercial countries it is con- 
sidered weak or morbid or introspective 
to indulge in such misgivings, “to whine,” 
as they call it. The great men of com- 
merce never did it. They went straight 
ahead. They had “the pleasure of accom- 
plishing something.” P. D. Armour, for 
instance, is never likely to have weighed 
his life in the watches of the night as did 
Tolstoy, a man of fifty, when, in the face 
of terrible and insistent self-questionings, 
he was on the verge of suicide. The great 
men of commerce are not willing to con- 
sider how their schemes are involving other _ 
men, what moral responsibility they are 
incurring. They live on, projecting plans 
with a view to profit alone, as an engineer 
might project a railroad toward a preci- 
pice. And when they come to die, their 
good Anglo-Saxon hearts throb at the 
memory of a church hymn. They do not 
upbraid like Foma Gordyeeff, they do not 
die as Ivan Ilyitch. 
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On the second day of my attempt to get 
a position I went to Armour’s downtown 
office, which is, I believe, quite as large as 
the office at the stockyards. After inter- 
viewing the negro near the door, I waited 
twenty minutes, watching the procession 
of office boys, callers and clerks which 
streams into the main offices. 

A middle-aged man stepped from his 
desk, repeated my name, and told me to be 
seated. I stated what I wanted once more 
—employment as a clerk. He asked me if 
I was a foreigner, and why I came to Chi- 
cago. Then he said: “You may write me 
a letter, and if anything turns up I’ll let 
you know.” He wrote his name on a busi- 
ness card for me and pleasantly nodded 
good day. 

The First National Bank I next turned 
my steps toward. Between two exquisitely 
chiseled lions, brought from Italy, I 
passed up the marble staircase into the 
great bank and was shown by an attend- 
ant the desk of the assistant cashier, who 
gives ear to applicants. Before me at the 
railing were three young men, with whom 
I mentally compared myself. They were 
dismissed very quickly. I stepped up. 
The tired-looking gentleman behind the 
railing listened to my hackneyed state- 
ment. He said in response, almost inaudi- 
bly: 

ewe only want experienced men.” 

“But I am willing to start as a begin- 
ner.” 

“Very well,” and he folded an applica- 
tion form into an addressed envelope for 
me. 
The application form of this bank 
shows that a parallel of the Bertillon 
prison system can be made for character. 
Three large pages of printed questions 
exhaust the complete history of one’s edu- 
cation, business experience, habits and 
health. Were you ever suspended or ex- 
pelled from school? you are asked. What 
languages do you speak and write? If 
boarding, state how much per week it 
costs you. Why do you desire to make a 
change from your present position? In 
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what ways and to what extent do you use 
tobacco? Have you ever “played the 
races” or speculated in any way? Have 
you inherited a tendency to diseases of the 
lungs or of the nervous system? Where 
and how do you spend your evenings and 
Sundays? In what forms of recreation 
and amusement do you find pleasure? Are 
you in debt; if so, how much and for what 
reason?’ Have you always lived within 
your income? And, to render it uncom- 
fortable for the complaisant liar, the fol- 
lowing comes at the end: 


“To the Cashier of the First National 

Bank of Chicago: 

“Dear Srr—I hereby affirm that my 
answers to the foregoing questions are 
true and correct, and that I have not 
knowingly withheld any fact or circum- 
stance that would, if disclosed, affect my 
application unfavorably. 

“In event my application is approved, 
I promise obedience to my superiors, and 
cheerful compliance with all established 
rules and regulations. I also promise to 
devote my entire time, energy and ability 
to the exclusive service of the bank. 

“Yours respectfully, 
ss , Applicant.” 

In any event I would not subscribe to 
the last sentence of the foregoing letter, 
so I merely preserved the form out of curi- 
osity. All employés over eighteen years 
of age, it elsewhere says, are required to 
pass a physical examination, and to con- 
tribute three per cent. of their salaries to 
the pension fund. All appointments to 
positions in the bank are to be on trial for 
three months. If at the end of that time, 
or sooner, it is found that an employé is 
not adapted to bank work, or not likely to 
prove useful, he may be discharged with- 
out further reason. 

In spite of its English, the First Na- 
tional Bank is explicit. It regards the 
clerk as a chattel, and it doesn’t mind say- 
ing so. 

My next morning call was a short one 
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at Marshall Field’s retail store. As soon 
as my head appeared framed at the win- 
dow of the assistant superintendent, he 
said: “We don’t want any young men at 
all this morning.” In answer to my in- 
quiry, he told me that if I went over to the 
wholesale house, at Adams Street and 
Fifth Avenue, I might possibly find em- 
ployment. 

So far, I had spent part of three days 
looking for work. No one seemed sur- 
prised that a young man should walk in 
off the street and seek employment. At 
least he is granted a cursory’ interview. 
On the other hand, I realized that no one 
would employ me without references, and 
I made up my mind to present the few I 
had in case it was asked of me. 

At Field’s wholesale house I took my 
place behind two young men who were 
waiting to speak to the assistant office 
manager. Soon the first youth was busy 
giving an account of himself, while the 
second began laboriously to fill out a card. 
The first had been employed at Field’s be- 
fore. The assistant office manager took 
him upstairs to see the head of a depart- 
ment, came back with him in thirty min- 
utes, and finally re-employed him, after a 
good deal of meditative frowning, at nine 
dollars a week. 

The next youth, the son of a mechanic, 
was an open-mouthed, gawky boy of sev- 
enteen. He was given a place at five dol- 
lars a week, and while he was being in- 
spected I filled in my name, my address, 
the account of my three years’ clerical ex- 
perience, and the names of my references, 
on the front of a card. On the other side 
I accounted for my education, my re- 
ligion, my father’s profession, my state in 
life, etc. 

“You were employed in a law office for 
nearly a year?” 

“Ves.” 

‘“What’s your idea in wanting to take 
up mercantile work?” 

“I have given up the idea of becoming 
a lawyer.” 
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The gentleman looked up from his desk 
at me. “You know,” he volunteered kind- 
ly, “you can work your way through the 
Chicago University. It is quite feasible 
for a young man to do that, and I would 
suggest, if you are still thinking of be- 
coming an attorney, that you look into it. 
Of course, it is your own business, but you 
may find out that you can manage to take 
examinations without attending lectures 
in the day-time.” 

I talked with him for five minutes on his 
suggestion, but assured him in the end 
that my mind was set on mercantile work. . 

He took the card that I had written and 
went over to a private office with it. I 
could see him through the glass partition 
conversing with an older man. He came 
back. “Go over, Hackett,” he said, “and 
Mr. Knight will talk to you.” 

Mr. Knight pulled his chair close to the 
little window at which I stood and studied 
my card. A man near fifty, with keen dark 
eyes, he has a pleasant but pliant manner. 
He asked me questions, suggested by the 
card, about my nationality, my religion, 
my education. 

‘Are you married, Hackett?” 

“No.” 

“What’s your idea in coming to us— 
don’t you intend to leave when you get a 
chance to resume your law work?” 

I said no. 

He made me repeat the account of my 
business experience, the details of which 
he noted down, the progression from a 
year in a New York law office at three dol- 
lars and a half and five dollars a week to 
a year and one-half with the agent of an 
Eastern mill at ten dollars and thirteen 
dollars, and four months with a corpora- 
tion in Rhode Island at from fourteen dol- 
lars to twenty dollars a week. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Do you drink or smoke?” 

“No.” 

He ruminated for what seemed a long 
time, glancing at me sharply over his 
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glasses, and then resuming his inspection 
of the card. It began to dawn on me that 
perhaps now I had a chance of employ- 
ment. He dictated a column of figures, 
which I added, I hoped correctly, and he 
inquired if I took hold quickly, if I was 
neat and accurate. Finally he said: 
“Come in on Monday, and bring your let- 
ters of reference.” 

On Monday I reappeared with my three 
letters of reference. The latest one I give 
below. A letter of recommendation is not 
of great value, I should think, but the fol- 
lowing seems to have the proper conserva- 
tive yet deliberate tone: 


“To Whom It May Concern: 

“The bearer of this, F. B. Hackett, was 
in the employ of this corporation for sev- 
eral months as assistant to the paymaster 
and purchasing agent. His services have 
been entirely satisfactory, and I can con- 
scientiously recommend his ability, integ- 
rity and cheerful willingness. On account 
of this corporation’s becoming insolvent, 
he is obliged to seek a new position. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Ricuarp Rog, 
“Former Vice Pres’t and Gen. Manager.” 


“I have two vacancies,” Mr. Knight 
said, after he read these letters, “‘one in a 
department here, another in the bookkeep- 
ing department of the retail. The salary 
is ten dollars a week.” 

“And what are the chances of advance- 
ment ?”” 

“We can’t advance you over the heads 
of men who have been here working faith- 
fully for a long time. That wouldn’t be 
fair. We adjust the salaries once a year.” 

“How long would it be before I’d have 
fifteen dollars a week—would it be two or 
three years?” 

“Yes, it would probably be about that 
time. You would probably get twelve 
after the first year if you were satisfac- 
tory.” 

“That’s pretty slow,” I said, smiling. 
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“T’ve had twenty—it’s pretty hard to go 
back to ten.” 

“T’m afraid, Hackett, you are in too 
great a hurry to advance. You give me 
the impression that you won’t stay with 
us if I take you in—you give me that im- 
pression.” 

I was troubled. The idea of working 
for ten dollars a week is not joyful. I 
looked around the vast office. The buzzing 
of its incessant industry did not inspire 
me. It sounded to me, very likely, as the 
song of the beehive does to the lazy, sun- 
drunk drone. 

“Can I come back to-morrow?” I asked, 
reluctantly. “I have an alternative job 
in mind”—which was true. 

“Mr. Knight naturally seemed a little 
displeased, but eventually said: ‘Well, 
yes, you may.” 

The minute I was outside I had made 
up my mind I would not shirk the oppor- 
tunity, even though now it appeared un- 
attractive. On Tuesday morning I came 
in at eight-thirty. 

“TI want to go to work, Mr. Knight,” I 
said. 

“All right, P’ll send you over to the re- 
tail.” 

“Td prefer the job downstairs,” I has- 
tened to say, “if it is still open.” 

“Very well.” He gave an office boy a 
message. In a few minutes a middle-aged 
man came to the office. “Mr. Pfister, this 
is Mr. Hackett. I think he is a good 
man.” 

Mr. Pfister said nothing. I followed 
him downstairs into the basement, past 
piles of cotton print goods, brass beds, 
mirrors, sleighs, hardware. At his desk 
Mr. Pfister wrote down my name. Then 
he called in one of the clerks, to whom I 
was introduced, and who showed me where 
to hang up my hat and coat, in a “till” 
under the sidewalk. In my shirtsleeves I 
came out and took my place at the last 
desk in the office, now in real earnest a 
clerk at the foot of the ladder. 


In the April installment Mr. Hackett tells of his experience as a clerk at Marshall Field’s. 
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THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY,” ETC. 


PART III. 


t ELL, Lucy has got Hiram!” 
W There was such a strong in- 
flection of triumphant joy in 
Miss Clegg’s voice as she called the mo- 
mentous news to her friend that it would 
have been at once—and most truthfully— 
surmised that the getting of Hiram had 
been a more than slight labor. 

Mrs. Lathrop was waiting by the fence, 
impatience written with a wandering re- 
flection all over the serenity of her every- 
day expression. Susan only waited to lay 
aside her bonnet and mitts and then hast- 
ened to the fence herself. 

“Mrs. Lathrop, you never saw nor 
heard the like of this weddin’ day in all 
your own days to be or to come, and I 
don’t suppose there ever will be anything 
like it again, for Lucy Dill didn’t cut no 
figger in her own weddin’ a-tall,—the 
whole thing was Gran’ma Mullins first, 
last and forever hereafter. I tell you it 
looked once or twice as if it wouldn’t be 
a earthly possibility to marry Hiram 
away from his mother, and now that it’s all 
over people can’t do anything but say as 
after all Lucy ought to consider herself 
very lucky as things turned out, for if 
things hadn’t turned out as they did turn 
out I don’t believe anything on earth could 
have unhooked that son, and I’m willin’ to 
swear that anywhere to any one. . 

“Do you know, Mrs. Lathrop, that 
Gran’ma Mullins was so bad off last night 


as they had to put a mustard plaster onto. 


her while Hiram went to see Lucy for the 
last time, an’ Mrs. Macy says as she never 
hear the beat o’ her memory, for she says 
she’ll take her Bible oath as Gran’ma Mul- 
lins told her what Hiram said and done 
every minute o’ his life while he was gone 
to see Lucy Dill. And she cried, too, and 
took on the whole time she was talkin’ an’ 
said Heaven help her, for nobody else 
could, an’ she just knowed Lucy’d get 
tired o’? Hiram’s story an’ he can’t be 
happy a whole day without he tells it, an’ 
she’s most sure Lucy won’t like his singin’ 
‘Marchin’? Through Georgia’ after the 
first month or two, an’ its the only tune as 
Hiram has ever really took to. Mrs. Macy 
says she soon found she couldn’t do noth- 
in’ to stem the tide except to drink tea an’ 
listen, so she drank an’ listened till Hiram 
come home about eleven. Oh, my, but she 
says they had the time then! Gran’ma 
Mullins let him in herself, and just as soon 
as he was in she bu’st into floods of tears 
an’ wouldn’t let him loose under no con- 
sideration. She says Hiram managed to 
get his back to the wall for a brace ’cause 
Gran’ma Mullins nigh to upset him every 
fresh time as Lucy come over her, an’ Mrs. 
Macy says she couldn’t but wonder what 
the end was goin’ to be when, toward mid- 
night, Hiram just lost patience and 
dodged out under her arm and run up the 
ladder to the roof-room an’ they couldn’t 
get him to come down again. She says 
when Gran’ma Mullins realized as he 
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wouldn’t come down she most went mad 
over the notion of her only son’s spendin’ 
the Christmas Eve to his own weddin’ 
sleepin’ on the floor o’ the attic and she 
wanted to poke the cot up to him but Mrs. 
Macy says she drew the line at cot-pokin’ 
when the cot was all she’d have to sleep on 
herself, and in the end they poked quilts 
up, an’ pillows an’ doughnuts an’ cider 
an’ blankets, an’? Hiram made a bed on the 
floor an’ they all got to sleep about three 
o’clock.  __ 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, what do you 
think? What do you think? They was 
so awful tired that none of ’em woke till 
Mrs. Sperrit come at eleven next day to 
take ’em to the weddin’! Mrs. Macy says 
she hopes she’ll be put forward all her 
back-slidin’s if she ever gets such a start 
again. She says when she peeked out be- 
tween the blinds an’ see Mrs. Sperrit’s 
Sunday bonnet an’ realized her own state 
she nearly had a fit. Mrs. Sperrit had to 
come in an’ be explained to, an’ the worst 
of it was as Hiram couldn’t be woke no- 
how. He’d pulled the ladder up after him 
an’ put the lid on the hole so’s to feel safe, 
an’ there he was snug as a bug in a rug 
an’ where no human bein’ could get at him. 
They hollered an’ banged doors an’ sharp- 
ened the carvin’ knife an’ poured grease 
on the stove an’ did anything they could 
think of, but he never budged. Mrs. 
Macy says she never was so close beside 
herself in all her life before, for Gran’ma 
Mullins cried worse ’n ever each minute 
an’ Hiram seemed like the very dead 
couldn’t wake him. 

“They was all hoppin’ around half crazy 
when Mr. Sperrit come along on his way 
to the weddin’ an’ his wife run out an’ told 
him what was the matter an’ he come right 
in an’ looked up at the matter. It didn’t 
take long for him to unsettle Hiram, Mrs. 
Macy says. He got a sulphur candle an’ 
tied it to a stick an’ h’sted the lid with 
another stick, an’ in less ’n two minutes 
they could all hear Hiram sneezin’ an’ 
comin’ to. An’ Mrs. Macy says when they 
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hollered what time it was she wishes the 
whole town might have been there to see 
Hiram Mullins come down to earth. Mr. 
Sperrit didn’t hardly have time to get out 
o’ the way an’ he didn’t give his mother 
no show for one single grab,—he just 
bounced into his room and you could have 
heard him gettin’ dressed on the far side 
o’ the far bridge. 

“O’ course, us at Lucy’s didn’t know 
anythin’ a-tall about Mrs. Macy’s trou- 
bles. We had our own, Heaven help us, 
an’ they was enough, for the very first 
thing of all Mr. Dill caught his pocket on 
the corner of Mrs. Dill an’ come within a 
ace of pullin’ her off her easel. That 
would have been a pretty beginnin’ to 
Lucy’s weddin’ day if her father had 
smashed her mother to bits, I guess, but it 
couldn’t have made Lucy any worse; for 
I will say, Mrs. Lathrop, as I never see no 
one in all my born life act foolisher than 
Lucy Dill this day. First she’d laugh an’ 
then she’d cry an’ then she’d lose suthin’ 
as we’d got to have to work with. An’ 
when it come to dressin’ her!—well, if 
she’d known as Hiram was sleepin’ a sleep 
as next to knowed no wakin’ she couldn’t 
have put on more things wrong side out 
an’ hind side before! She wasn’t dressed 
till most every one was there an’ I was 
gettin’ pretty anxious, for Hiram wasn’t 
there neither, an’ the more fidgety people 
got the more they caught their corners on 
Mrs. Dill. I just saved her from Mr. 
Kimball, an’ Amelia saw her goin’ as a re- 
sult o’? Judge Fitch an’ hardly had time 
fora jump. The minister himself was be- 
ginnin’ to cough when, all of a sudden, 
some one cried as the Sperrits was there. 

“Well, we all squeezed to the window, 
an’ such a sight you never saw. They 
was gettin’ Gran’ma Mullins out an’ Hi- 
ram was tryin’ to keep her from runnin’ 
the color of his cravat all down his shirt 
while she was sobbin’ ‘Hi-i-i-i-ram, Hi- 
i-i-i-i-ram’, in a voice as would wring your 
very heart dry. They got her out an’ got 
her in an’ got her upstairs, an’ we all sat 
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down an’ begin to get ready while Amelia 
played ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ and “The 
Joyous Farmer’ alternate, ’cause she’d 
mislaid her Weddin’ March. 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, you never knowed 
nothin’ like it !—we waited, an’ we waited, 
an’ we waited, an’ the minister most 
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coughed himself into consumption, an’ 
Mrs. Dill got caught on so often that Mr. 
Kimball told Ed to stand back of her an’ 
hold her to the easel every minute. Amelia 
was just beginning over again for the 
seventeenth time when at last we heard ’em 


bumpin’ along downstairs. Seems as all 
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the delay come from Lucy’s idea o’ wantin’ 
to walk with her father an’ have a weddin’ 
procession, instid o’ her an’ Hiram comin’ 
in together like Christians an’ lettin’ Mr. 
Dill hold Gran’ma Mullins up anywhere. 
Polly says she never see such a time as 
they had of it; she says fightin’ wolves 
was layin’ lambs beside the way 
they talked. Hiram said frank 
= an’ open as the reason he didn’t 

want to walk in with his mother 
** was he was sure she wouldn’t let 
-— him out to get married, but Lucy 
--. was dead set on the procession 
idea. So in the end they done it 
so, an’ Gran’ma Mullins sobs 
fairly shook the house as they 
aA come through the dinin’-room 
‘yi door. Lucy was first with her 
| father an’ they both had their 
heads turned backward lookin’ 
at Hiram an’ his mother. 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, it was 
certainly a sight worth seein’! The way 
that Gran’ma Mullins was glued on! All 
I can say is as octopuses has got their 
backs turned in comparison to the way 
that Hiram seemed to be all wrapped up 
in her. It looked like wild horses, not to 
speak of Lucy Dill, wouldn’t never be able 
to get him loose enough to marry him. 
The minister was scared ; we was all scared. 
I never see a worse situation to be in. 
“They come along through the back 
parlor, Lucy lookin’ back, Mr. Dill white 
as a sheet, an’ Hiram walkin’ like a snow- 
plough as isn’t sure how long it can keep - 
on makin’ it. It seemed like a month as 
they was under way before they finally 
got stopped in front o’ the minister. An’ 
then come the time! Hiram had to step 
beside Lucy an’ take her hand an’ he 
couldn’t! We all just gasped. There was 
Hiram tryin’ to get loose and Mr. Dill 
tryin’ to help him. Gran’ma Mullins’s 
tears dripped till you could hear ’em, but 
she hung on to Hiram like he’d paid for 
it. They worked like Trojan beavers, but 
as fast as they’d get one side of him un- 
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covered she’d take a fresh wind-round. I 
tell you, we all just held our breath, and I 
bet Lucy was sorry she persisted in hav- 
in’ a procession when she see the perspira- 
tion runnin’ off her father an’ Hiram. 


“Finally Polly got frightened and be- 
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gone over, too, but Lucy just hung on 
herself that time, an’ Hiram was rescued 
without nothin’ worse than his hair mussed 
an’ one sleeve a little tore. Mr. Sperrit an’ 
Mr. Jilkins carried Gran’ma Mullins into 
the dinin’-room, an’ I said to just leave 
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gun to cry, an’ at that the deacon put his 
arm around her an’ give her a hug, an’ 
Gran’ma Mullins looked up just in time 
to see the arm an’ the hug. It seemed like 
it was the last hay in the donkey, for she 
give a weak screech an’ went right over on 
Mr. Dill. She had such a grip on Hiram 
that if it hadn’t been for Lucy he’d have 


her fainted till after we’d got Hiram well 
an’ truly married; so they did. 

“TI never see the minister rattle nothin’ 
through like that marriage-service. Every 
one was on whole papers of pins an’ 
needles, an’ the minute it was over every 
one just felt like sittin’ right straight 
down. 
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“Mrs. Macy an’ me went up an’ watered 
Gran’ma Mullins till we brought her to, 
and when she learned as it was all done 
she picked up wonderful and felt as hun- 
gry as any one, an’ come downstairs an’ 
kissed Lucy an’ caught a corner on Mrs. 
Dill just like she’d never been no trouble 
to no one from first to last. I never seen 
such a sudden change in all my life; it 
was like some miracle had come out all 
over her and there wasn’t no one there as 
wasn’t rejoiced to death over the change. 

“We all went out in the dinin’-room and 
the sun shone in and every one laughed 
over nothin’ a-tall. Mrs. Sperrit pinned 
Hiram up from inside so his tear didn’t 
show, and Lucy and he set side by side 
and looked like no one was ever goin’ to 
ever be married again. Polly an’ the 
deacon set opposite and the minister an’ 
his wife an’ Mr. Dill an’ Gran’ma Mullins 
made up the table. The rest stood around, 
and we was all as lively as words can tell. 
The cake was one o’ the handsomest as I 
ever see, two pigeons peckin’ a bell on top 
and Hiram an’ Lucy runnin’ around below 
in pink. There was a dime inside an’ a 
ring, an’ I got the dime, an’ they must 
have forgot to put in the ring for no one 
got it.” 

Susan paused and panted. 

“It was—” commented Mrs. Lathrop, 
thoughtfully. 

“Nice that I got the dime?—yes, I 
should say. There certainly wasn’t no one 
there as needed it worse, an’, although I’d 
never be one to call a dime a fortune, still 
it ig a dime, an’ no one can’t deny it the 
honor, no matter how they feel. But, Mrs. 
Lathrop, what you’d ought to have seen 
was Hiram and Lucy ready to go off. I 
bet no one knows they’re brides—I bet no 
one knows what they are,—you never saw 
the like in all your worst dreams. Hiram 
wore spectacles an’ carpet-slippers an’ 
that old umbrella as Mr. Shores keeps at 
the store to keep from bein’ stole, and 
Lucy wore clothes she’d found in trunks 
an’ her hair in curl-papers, an’ her cold- 
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cream gloves. They certainly was a sight, 
an’ Gran’ma Mullins laughed as hard as 
any one over them. Mr. Sperrit drove ’em 
to the train, an’ Hiram says he’s goin’ to 
spend two dollars a day right along till he 
comes back; so I guess Lucy ’Il have a 
good time for once in her life. An’ Gran’- 
ma Mullins walked back with me an’ not 
one word o’ Hiram did she speak. She 
was all Polly an’ the deacon. She said it 
wa’n’t in reason as Polly could imagine 
him with hair, an’ she said she was thinkin’ 
very seriously o’ givin’ her a piece o’ his 
hair as she’s got, for a weddin’ present. 
She said Polly ’d never know what he was 
like the night he give her that hair. She 
said the moon was shinin’ an’ the frogs were 
croakin’, an’ she kind o’ choked; she says 
she can’t smell a marsh to this day without 
seein’ the deacon givin’ her that piece of 
hair. I cheered her up all I could—I told 
her anyhow he couldn’t give Polly a piece 
of his hair if he died for it. She smiled a 
weak smile an’ went on up to Mrs. 
Brown’s. Mrs. Brown asked her to stay 
with her a day or two. Mrs. Brown has 
her faults, but nobody can’t deny as she’s 
got a good heart,—in fact, sometimes I 
think Mrs. Brown’s good heart is about 
the worst fault she’s got. I’ve knowed it 
lead her to do very foolish things time an’ 
again—things as I thank my star I’d 
never think o’ doin’—not in this world.” 

Mrs. Lathrop shifted her elbows a lit- 
tle; Susan withdrew at once from the 
fence. 

“I must go in,”’ she said, “to-morrow is 
goin’ to be a more ’n full day. There’s 
Polly’s weddin’ an’ then in the evenin’ 
Mr. Weskin is comin’? up. You needn’t 
look surprised, Mrs. Lathrop, because I’ve 
thought the subject over up an’ down an’ 
hind end foremost an’ there ain’t nothin’ 
left for me to do. I can’t sell nothin’ else 
an’ I’ve got to have money, so I’m goin’ 
to let go of one of those bonds as father 
left me. There ain’t no way out of it; I 
told Mr. Weskin I’d expect him at sharp 
eight on sharp business an’ he’ll come. 
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An’ I must go as a consequence. Good 
night.” 
* © © * © # # © 

Polly Allen’s wedding took place the 
next day, and Mrs. Lathrop came out on 
her front piazza about half past five to 
wait for her share in the event. 

The sight of Mrs. Brown going by with 
her head bound up in a white cloth, ac- 
companied by Gran’ma Mullins with both 
hands similarly treated, was the first ink- 
ling the stay-at-home had that strange 
doings had been lately done. 

Susan came next and Susan was a 
sight! 

Not only did her ears stand up with a 
size and conspicuousness never inherited 
from either her father or her mother, but 
also her right eye was completely closed 
and she walked lame. 

“The Lord have mercy!” cried Mrs. 
Lathrop, when the full force of her 
friend’s affliction effected its complete en- 
trance into her brain—‘‘Why, Susan, 
what—” 

“Mrs. Lathrop,” said Miss Clegg, “all 
I can say is I come out better than the 
most of ’em, an’ if you could see Sam Du- 
ruy or Mr. Kimball or the minister you’d 
know I spoke the truth. The deacon an’ 
Polly is both in bed an’ can’t see how each 
other looks, an’ them as has a eye is goin’ 
to tend them as can’t see at all, an’ God 
help ’em all if young Dr. Brown an’ the 
mud run dry!” with which pious ejacula- 
tion Susan painfully mounted the steps 
and sat down with exceeding gentleness 
upon a chair. 

Mrs. Lathrop stared at her in dumb and 


wholly bewildered amazement. After a 
while Miss Clegg continued. 
“It was all the deacon’s fault. Him an’ 


Polly was so dead set on bein’ fashionable 
an’ bein’ a contrast to Hiram an’ Lucy, an’ 
I hope to-night as they lay there all 
puffed up as they’ll reflect on their folly 
an’ think a little on how the rest of us as 
didn’t care rhyme or reason for folly is 
got no choice but to puff up, too. Mrs. 
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Jilkins is awful mad; she says Mr. Jilkins 
wanted to wear his straw hat anyhow and, 
she says she always has hated his silk hat 
’cause it reminds her o’ when she was 
young and foolish enough to be willin’ to 
go and marry into a family as was foolish 
enough to marry into Deacon White. 
Mrs. Jilkins is extra hot because she got 
one in the neck, but my own idea is as 
Polly Allen’s weddin’ was the silliest do- 
in’s as I ever see from the beginnin’, an’ 
the end wan’t no more than might o” been 
expected—all things considered. 

“When I got to the church, what do you 
think was the first thing as I see, Mrs. 
Lathrop? Well, you’d never guess till 
kingdom come, so I may as well tell you. 
It was Ed an’ Sam Duruy an’ Henry 
Ward Beecher an’ Johnny standin’ there 
waitin’ to show us to our pews like we 
didn’t know our own pews after sittin’ in 
’em for all our life-times! I just shook 
my head an’ walked to my pew, an’ there, 
if it wasn’t looped shut with a daisy- 
chain! Well, Mrs. Lathrop, I wish you 
could have been there to have felt for me, 
for I may remark as a cyclone is a cater- 
pillar wove up in hisself beside my face 
when I see myself daisy-chained out 0’ my 
own pew by Polly Allen. Ed was behind 
me an’ he whispered “That’s reserved for 
the family.’ I give him one look an’ I will 
state, Mrs. Lathrop, as he wilted. It 
didn’t take me long to break that daisy- 
chain an’ sit down in that pew, an’ I can 
assure you as no one asked me to get up 
again. Mrs. Jilkins’s cousins from Mead- 
ville come an’ looked at me sittin’ there, 
but I give them jus’ one look back an’ 
they went an’ sat with Mrs. Macy them- 
selves. A good many other folks was as 
surprised as me over where they had to sit, 
but we soon had other surprises as took 
the taste o’ the first clean out o’ our 
mouths. 

“Just as Mrs. Davison begin to play 
the organ, Ed an’ Johnny come down with 
two clothes-lines wound ’round with clema- 
tis an’ tied us all in where we sat. Then 
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they went back an’ we all stayed still an’ 
couldn’t but wonder what under the sun 
was to be done to us next. But we didn’t 
have long to wait, an’ I will say as any- 
thin’ to beat Polly’s ideas I never see— 
no—nor no one else neither. 

“Long down the aisle, two an’ two, an’ 
hand in hand, like they thought they was 
suthin’ pretty to look at, come Ed an’ 
Johnny an’ Henry Ward Beecher an’ 
Sam Duruy, an’ I vow an’ declare, Mrs. 
Lathrop, I never was so nigh to laughin’ 
in church in all my life. They knowed 
they was funny, too, an’ their mouths an’ 
eyes was tight set sober, but some one in 
the back just had to giggle, an’ when we 
heard it we knew as things as wasn’t much 
any other day would use us up this day, 
sure. They stopped in front an’ lined 
up, two on a side, an’ then, for all the 
world like it was a machine-play, the little 
door opened an’ out come the minister an’ 
solemnly walked down to between them. I 
must say we was all more than a little dis- 
appointed at its only bein’ the minister, 
an’ he must have felt our feelin’s, for he 
began to cough an’ clear up his throat an’ 
his little desk all at once. Then Mrs. 
Davison jerked out the loud stop an’ be- 
_gan to play for all she was worth, an’ the 
door behind banged an’ every one turned 
aroun’ to see. 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, we saw,—an’ I 
will in truth remark as such a sawin’ we'll 
never probably get a chance to do again! 
Mrs. Sweet says they practised it over 
four times at the church, so they can’t 
deny as they meant it all, an’ you might 
lay me crossways an’ cut me into chipped 
beef an’ still I would declare as I wouldn’t 
have the face to own to havin’ had any 
hand in plannin’ any such weddin’. 

“First come ’Liza Em’ly an’ Rachel 
Rebecca hand in hand carryin’ daisies— 
of all things in the world to take to a wed- 
din’—an’ then come Brunhilde Susan, with 
a daisy-chain around her neck an’ her belt 
stuck full o’ daisies an’—you can believe 
me or not, jus’ as you please, Mrs. Lath- 
rop, an’ still it won’t help matters any— 
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an’ a daisy stuck in every button down 
her back, an’ daisies tangled up in her 
hair, an’ a bunch o’ daisies under one arm. 

“Well, we was nigh to overcome by 
Brunhilde Susan, but we drawed some 
fresh breath an’ kept on lookin’, an’ next 
come Polly an’ Mr. Allen. I will say for 
Mr. Allen as he seemed to feel the ridicu- 
lousness of it all, for a redder man I never 
see, nor one as looked more uncomfortable. 
He was daisied, too—had three in his but- 
ton-hole ;—but what took us all was the 
way him an’ Polly walked. I bet no peo- 
ple gettin’ married ever zig-zagged like 
that before, an’ Mrs. Sweet says they 
practised it by countin’ two an’ then 
swingin’ out to one side, an’ then countin’ 
two an’ swingin’ out to the other—she 
watched ’em out of her attic window down 
through the broke blind to the church. 
Well, all I can say is, that to my order 0” 
thinkin’ countin’ an’ swingin’ is a pretty 
frame o’ mind to get a husband in, but so 
it was, an’ we was all starin’ our eyes off 
to beat the band when the little door 
opened an’, to crown everythin’ else, out 
come the deacon an’ Mr. Jilkins, each with 
a daisy an’ a silk hat, an’ I will remark, 
Mrs. Lathrop, as new-born kittens is 
blood-red murderers compared to how in- 
nocent that hat o’ Mr. Jilkins’ looked. 
Any one could see as it wasn’t new, but 
he wasn’t new either, as far as that goes, 
an’ that was what struck me in particular 
about the whole thing—nothin’ an’ no- 
body wasn’t any different only for Polly’s 
foolishness and the daisies. 

“Well, they sorted out an’ begun to get 
married, an’ us all sittin’ lookin’ on an’ no 
more guessin’ what was comin’ next than a 
ant looks for a mornin’ paper.: The min- 
ister was gettin’ most through an’ the dea- 
con was gettin’ out the ring, an’ we was 
lookin’? to get up an’ out pretty quick, 
when—my heavens alive, Mrs. Lathrop, I 
never will forget that minute—when Mr. 
Jilkins—poor man, he’s sufferin’ enough 
for it, Lord knows!—when Mr. Jilkins 
dropped his hat! 


“That very next second him an’ Ed an’ 
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Brunhilde Susan all hopped an’ yelled at 
once, an’ the next thing we see was the 
minister droppin’ his book an’ grabbin’ 
his arm an’ the dea- 
con tryin’ madly 
to do hisself up in 
Polly’s veil. We 
would ’a’ all been 
glum petrified at 
such goin’s on any 
other day, only by 
that time the last 
one of us was feel- 
in’ to hop and 
grab an’ yell on 
his own account. 
Gran’ma Mullins 
was tryin’ to slap 
herself with the 
seat cushion, an’ 
the way the daisies 
flew as folks went over an’ under that 
clematis rope was a caution. I got out as 
quick as [—” 

“But what—” interrupted Mrs. Lath- 
rop, her eyes fairly marble-like in their 
redundant curiosity. 

“Tt was wasps!” said Susan, “it was a 
young wasps’ nest in Mr. Jilkins’s hat. 
Seems they carried their hats to church in 
their hands ’cause Polly didn’t want no 
red rings around ’em, 
an’ so he never suspected 
nothin’ till he dropped 
it. An’ oh, poor little 
Brunhilde Susan in them 
short skirts of hers—she 
might as well have wore 
a bee hive as to be like 
she is now. I got off 
easy, an’ you can look at 
me an’ figure on what 
them as got it hard has 
got on them. Young Dr. 
Brown went right to 
work with mud an’ Pol- 
ly’s veil an’ plastered 
em over as fast as they could get into 
Mrs. Sweet’s. Mrs. Sweet was mighty 
obligin’ an’ turned two flower-beds in- 
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side out an’ let every one scoop with her 
kitchen spoons, besides runnin’ aroun’ her- 
self like she was a slave gettin’ paid. 
They took the deacon an’ Polly right to 
their own house. They can’t see one an- 
other anyhow, an’ they was most all mar- 
ried anyway, so it didn’t seem worth while 
to wait till the minister gets the use of his 
upper lip again.” 

‘“Why—” interrogated Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Young Dr. Brown wanted to,” said 
Susan, “he wanted to fill my ears with 
mud, an’ my eye, too, but I didn’t feel to 
have it done. You can’t die o’ wasps’ 
bills, an’ you can o’ young Dr. Brown’s— 
leastways when you ain’t" 
got no money to pay ’em, 
like I ain’t got just at 
present.” 

“TPs? 
Lathrop. 

“Yes,” said Susan, “it 
struck me that way, too. 
This seems to be a very 
unlucky town. Anything 
as comes seems to catch 
us all in a bunch. The 
cow most lamed the whole 
community an’ the auto- 
mobile most broke its 
back; time’ll tell what'll 
be the result o’ these 
wasps, but there won’t be no church Sun- 
day for one thing, I know. 

An’ it ain’t the least o? my woes, Mrs. 
Lathrop, to think as I’ve got to sit an’ 
smile on Mr. Weskin to-night from be- 
tween two such ears as I’ve got, for a man 
is a man, an’ it can’t be denied as a woman 
as is mainly ears ain’t beguilin’. Besides, 
I may in confidence state to you, Mrs. 
Lathrop, as the one as buzzed aroun’ my 
head wan’t really no wasp a-tall in com- 
parison to the one as got under my 
skirts.” 

Mrs. Lathrop’s eyes were full of sincere . 
condolence; she did not even imagine a 
smile as she gazed upon her afflicted 
friend. 

“I must go,” said the latter, rising with 
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a groan, “seems like I never will reach the “Why—” asked Mrs. Lathrop. 
bottom o’ my troubles this year. I keep “Mrs. Lathrop, you know as I took 
thinkin’ there’s nothin’ left an’ then I get them bonds straight after father died an’ 
a wasp at each end at locked ’em up an’ I ain’t 
once. Well, I’ll come over : never unlocked’emsince?”’ 
when Mr. Weskin goes— Mrs. Lathrop assented 
if I have strength.” with a single rapt nod. 
Then she limped home. “Well, when I ex- 
* bd . * plained to Mr. Weskin as 
I'd got to have money an’ 
how was the best way to 
sell a bond, he just looked 
at me, an’ what do you 
think he said—what do 
you think he said, Mrs. 
Lathrop?” 

Mrs. Lathrop hung far 
out over the window-sill 
—her gaze was the gaze 
of the ever earnest and 


It was about nine that 
night that she returned 
and pounded vigorously 
on her friend’s window- 
pane. Mrs. Lathrop woke 
from her rocker-nap, 
went to the window and 
opened it. Susan stood 
below and the moon illum- 
inated her smile and her 
ears with its most silvery 
beams. interested. 

“He’s just gone!” she OO Susan stood below. 
announced. “WHY DON'T YOU GO Down To THe Her face was aglow with 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lath- BANK AND CUT YOUR COUPONS?” the joy of the affluent— 
rop, rubbing her eyes. her very voice might 

““He’s gone; I come over to tell you.” —_ have been for once entitled as silvery. 

“What—” said Mrs. Lathrop. “He said, Mrs. Lathrop, he said, ‘Miss 

“I wouldn’t care if my ears was as big Clegg, why don’t you go down to the bank 
as a elephant’s now.” and cut your coupons?’ ” 
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ally is the science of the soul ; there- 

fore, the psychology of the drama 
would involve the relationship of the 
drama to the soul, meaning the inner con- 
sciousness, the ego, of man apart from the 
outward or physical self, with its emo- 
tions, sensations and nervous systems. 

What is the life of a play? The life of 
a play, as I understand it, is the central 
idea, the thesis, the premise and its con- 
clusion. If the idea has psychological 
value, if it awakens the inner conscious- 
ness—the ego—that is, if a sufficient 
number of people recognize inherent truth 
in its relation to themselves, and respond 
either consciously or unconsciously to it, 
it will live. If, on the other hand, the idea 
is not recognized as a general truth, but 
is looked on as a mere episode, mere ac- 
tion and movement automatically con- 
trived so as to stir the superficial emo- 
tions, it will not live. 

If this be so, how is it that so many 
plays of a purely episodic nature, with- 
out ethical purpose, so abnormal in type 
as to be almost false to the general laws 
of life,—how is it, you may inquire, that 
such plays succeed? Because illusion, out- 
ward trapping, scenery, costumes, light 
effects and other means utilized by the 
modern stage manager, create occult ef- 
fect and give an artificial existence, an ap- 
pearance of life where there is no life, and 
arouse interest, temporary, emotional in- 
terest in people who think superficially, 
by acting on their lower instincts instead 
of their higher reasoning faculties. If 
then the life of a play is its idea, and if 
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it have no idea, how can it have life, un- 
less that life be artificial, illusion, galvan- 
ized appearance, tricks to delude the 
senses ? 

Does a play with artificial life fulfil its 
purpose? If its purpose be to amuse, yes. 
If its purpose be to uplift, to idealize, to 
give hope to the human race, no. 

From the psychological point of view 
the further the playwright gets away 
from scenery, costumes, lights, music and 
kindred effects, the nearer he gets to truth. 
That is, his idea, his mental orbit, expands 
as his material and physical playground 
contracts, and as a consequence there is 
more food for the mind and less for the 
mere gratification of the senses as the 
psychological interest increases. And this 
psychological interest, this mental action, 
can only increase as the physical move- 
ment decreases. There is inherent move- 
ment in conflict between the forces of good 
and evil, in the fight between the will and 
the instincts. But as the human mind is 
the field of battle for this conflict it can 
only be brought to the surface and made 
manifest to an audience whose eyes and 
ears are not distracted with lights, colors, 


elaborate sets of scenery, crowds, snow- 


storms, and the hundred and one tricks 
of the trade. The greatest miracle in me- 
chanics to-day is the wireless telegraph— 
and it is the simplest in detail of all our 
modern discoveries—which genius has de- 
veloped from a principle into a mechanical 
invention of the greatest practical value. 
The great play that our world looks for 
must necessarily be simple in contrivance 
or it will depart from the great truths of 
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life. Great truths are not complex, though 
life appears to be complex, exceedingly 
complex. In reality it is not, but the more 
false, the more untrue we are to ourselves 
and others, the more complex it becomes— 
in appearance at least—until lies, truths, 
appearance and realities are all jumbled 
up together and life to our aspect becomes 
chaos and not cosmos. So it is with plays. 
When we depend on color schemes, scenic 
effects and everchanging outward appear- 
ances, and not on the great elemental 
truths, we show manifestations of na- 
ture, but these manifestations, having no 
relation to inner truths, have no real mean- 
ing of their own until a character enters 
on the scene. And the character himself 
has no meaning until we become acquaint- 
ed with his thoughts, until a metaphysical 
connection is established between the char- 
acter and the audience; and his thoughts 
have no real meaning, unless they are 
based on truth. Now it must be evident 
that the more time, energy, capital and 
thought are expended on the externals of 
a play the less can be expended on the idea 
of the play; so that where we are plus de- 
tail and effects we are minus idea, and as 
the idea is the life of the play, so is it 
minus life. 

I want to make it clear that it is the 
idea, and the idea only that can be con- 
sidered, from the psychological point of 
view; hence I dwell persistently on this 
phase of the drama. 

As this idea is absorbed either con- 
sciously or unconsciously into the men- 
tality of the individual who witnesses it, it 
is highly important that the idea of the 
play presented should be a moral one, and 
that the moral standard should be of the 
highest known to the human race. It is a 
metaphysical fact that mental pictures of 
vice seen on the stage act as suggestion 
to immorality, to vice, to false thinking, 
creating harmful impulses in the minds of 
those who are incapable, through mental 
or physical weakness, of resisting sugges- 
tion, or who have criminal tendencies. In 
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this respect I quote my own words from 
an interview : 

“Just at present there are certain big 
waves of psychological interest and en- 
thusiasm sweeping over us which I believe 
will prove highly significant for‘all forms 
of philosophy and art. I fully believe that 
when the governments of the world recog- 
nize the evils arising from auto-sugges- 
tion, created in an audience by false men- 
tal images derived from the stage, and 
when they realize the enormous: influence 
of mental images, good or bad, on char- 
acter, they will seek intelligently to regu- 
late the theater. Playwrights will be 
urged and encouraged to set forth the 
very best of their ideals without any con- 
sideration of the personalities that may 
chance to portray them. 

“And again I believe this elevation of 
standard will come not so much from the 
establishment of art theaters and the like, 
but rather through the developing know]l- 
edge and experience of physicians, meta- 
physicians and psychologists.” 

But this is a very big subject and can 
only be glanced at here, but from the met- 
aphysical standpoint it shows that the 
psychological aspect of a play is funda- 
mentally its most important aspect, and it 
is precisely this point of view that the 
manager either can not or will not take. 

I remember reading a play to a man- 
ager—a pastoral comedy—and when I 
had finished it he said: “That’s a good 
play, a very good play; it has splendid 
characterization, brilliant dialogue, good 
situations and all that, but there’s no 
sexual interest.” 

What he meant was, there was nothing 
in the play that appealed to the sex in- 
stinct of the audience. 

I discussed this point with a well-known 
critic, who told me that plays should not 
be written for audiences composed of 
young ladies, and that the sex problem was 
the most interesting of all the world prob- 
lems confronting the human race to-day. 
It seems to be the general critical attitude 
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that plays should not be written for young 
people. But it is a fact, nevertheless, that 
young people do go to the theater; and it 
is a fact, although not generally under- 
stood, that, psychologically considered, it 
is most dangerous in its effect on charac- 
ter to appeal to the instincts of the young 
rather than to their reasoning faculties. 
Mental pictures that arouse the animal in- 
stinct have an effect on character that even 
time can not erase. 

It may be argued by the average 
thinker, or non-thinker, that inasmuch as 
virtue is nearly always triumphant on the 
stage, it may be an excellent lesson to the 
young mind to show how vice is punished. 
- And yet the police authorities will tell you 
that crime is always most rampant, most 
flourishing, when the newspapers are full 
of accounts of crime and its punishment ; 
this is because the idea of crime, once 
taken into the human mind, becomes part 
of the consciousness and generates and 
breeds after its kind in the mind which 
is prepared for, or has tendency to crime. 
Lombroso and other alienists have written 
extensively on this subject. In other 
words, the idea of crime, the mental pic- 
ture, whether it be taken into the con- 
sciousness from the stage or created in 
the imagination by its appearance in a 
newspaper, acts as a mental suggestion, 
giving rise to criminal impulse, and has an 
auto-hypnotic effect on the individual who 
witnesses the crime or reads about it. Of 
course, not on all individuals alike, for the 
mental soil must be prepared through lack 
of intelligence or spirituality for the seed 
of vice, as the physical body must be pre- 
pared, through lack of vitality or inherent 
weakness, to receive the seed of disease 
and propagate it. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the quality of the seed, the ideas 
sown by a play, should be matters of far 
greater import than they are, and I fully 
believe that when these subtle facts are 
brought to light and are more generally 
understood that vice on the stage will 
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either be completely shorn of its gilding, 
its glitter and its attractiveness, or it will 
be eliminated altogether. 

When it is known that in some ten or fif- 
teen theaters and music halls in the lower 
part of New York (on Fourteenth Street 
and below) these exhibitions of pornogra- 
phy are given to precisely the specimens 
of mankind that are least able to resist 
the suggestion to crime, it will be seen that 
the danger is under, rather than over esti- 
mated. 

I do not say that the theater has a sa- 
cred mission, but I do believe it has a far 
higher mission than the one it fulfils. The 
fact that there is a demand for this type 
of “art” (heaven save the mark!) does not 
justify its existence, and the fact that our 
authorities know little or nothing of its 
danger (psychologically considered) does 
not justify their apathy. 

I have often been asked what influence 
George Bernard Shaw will have on the 
drama. In my opinion he will have little 
or no influence, although he may have 
many imitators, for he himself is the direct 
result of the influence of Henrik Ibsen. 
I am not inclined to think, as many of my 
fellow craftsmen are, that the Shavian 
doctrine is a pose. It is an attitude. How- 
ever false his conclusions, they are at least 
based on a sincere if not a true premise. 
True or false, it is Shaw’s attitude—his 
point of view—and, as I said before, is a 
direct result of the influence of Ibsen on 
the Shaw perspective, and this influence, 
to say the least, has shown itself to be 
mildly pernicious. 

For Ibsen, great as he is, is one-sided, 
and that side is the dark side. Pessimism 
does not make for the greatest light, for it 
is only half light, and the result of half 
truth—the truth that shows man to be 
bad, but does not show him to be capable 
of good. The light, or rather half light, 
that shows the power of evil, but does not 
show the greater power of good, does not 
make for the greatest good. Herein lies 
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Shakespeare’s greatness, his knowledge 
of the vital fundamental truth that good 
is greater than evil. 

This Ibsen doctrine of half light has 
had its depressing influence on Arthur 
Pinero, one of the greatest of the living 
dramatists to-day, and in so far as he has 
felt the influence it has corrupted his work. 
In considering these three men as dramat- 
ists from the inner or psychological stand- 
point, I say that inasmuch as their mes- 
sage destroys hope, faith, confidence in 
the human race, it paralyzes the will, de- 
stroys the impulse to higher things, and 
must be regarded as destructive to the ideal, 
and hence an obstruction to happiness. 

Technically their works are splendid, 
but I am not considering their works from 
the standpoint of dramatic value. I am 
rather considering their ethical values, 
and this, in my opinion, should be the 
standpoint of criticism. As it stands, 
the relation of the professional critic to 
the drama is not nearly as important as 
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it seems to be or as it should be, for 
there is no critical standard. Criticism is 
a logical result of drama—it is inevita- 
ble, for there is no such thing as apathy, 
but every man, woman or child in the au- 
dience is a critic, and so far as the play 
conflicts with their ideals, just so far do 
they register subconscious objections. 
The professional critic’s objection is more 
conscious in these days, perhaps more 
superficial, certainly more technical, and 
his criticism being circulated, has its 
sphere of influence, but the public verdict, 
“I like the play,” or “I don’t like the 
play,” is based on its attitude to inner 
life, and has always been and will always 
be the supreme court decision that deter- 
mines the success or failure of the play. 
And the less the “idea” or “life” of the 
play conflicts with the ideals of a nation 
the better its chance of success. The psy- 
chological aspect of a play, therefore, is 
the most important aspect in considering 
its value from a public standpoint. 


THE DIFFERENCE 
By Grace S. H. Tytus 


ee women worshipped at a lighted shrine; 
The one, as awed by something half-divine, 
Knelt in the shadow, while the altar light 
Thrilled thro’ the darkness of the deeper night. 
Her hands had trimmed the wick, had helped the flame 
To burn more steadily,—and all her claim 
To recognition or rewarded prayer 
Lay answered by the greater radiance there. 


The other woman worshipped; and her way 

Of service was from out her wealth to pay 
Skilled artisans to make a screen of gold, 

A bright reflector, which should catch and hold 
The too promiscuous radiance of a light 

Which served its purpose when it filled her sight. 
Her sacrifice of frankincense and myrrh 
Because the gold threw back the light on her. 
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muddy, country lane was striking 
enough. 

On a fidgety hunter, sharply pulled to 
a standstill, a young girl sat, the crop in 
her firm grasp raised high in the air. A 
young man in old and worn garments 
stood with one hand against his cheek, the 
other lifted above his head. At his feet 
lay an old, broken-down horse between the 
splintered shafts of a dilapidated farm 
wagon. The long thin neck of the recum- 
bent beast was stretched out wearily. The 
bony sides heaved painfully. 

The young man, removing his fingers 
from his face, showed a red mark where a 
blow had smartly fallen. He still kept his 
arm aloft to ward off the one which he 
evidently expected was to follow. 

“How dare you?” cried the girl in a 
mighty fury. ‘I was on the other side of 
the bushes. I heard you. How dare you 
beat a poor animal that has fallen down 
like that. I jumped the fence to stop 
you. I struck you—” 

“There’s no doubt about that,” he said 

imly. 

“I’m glad that I did it,” she continued, 
her eyes flashing down on him. “I 
couldn’t help myself at the moment. But 
I’m not sorry.” 

The crop was still elevated in her hand. 
As the young man watched her she low- 
ered it. Seeing that he need expect no 
further attack he let his arm fall by his 
side. 

“I never knew anything so inhuman,” 
she went on indignantly, looking at the 
unfortunate beast in the road. 

The young man also gazed at the ani- 
mal. As he did so his mouth relaxed. The 
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beginning of a smile almost showed about 
his lips. 

“TI believe that you do not care,” she 
said. ‘You look like a thoroughly bad 
man.” 

The smile increased. There could be 
no doubt about it. He was almost laugh- 
ing. 
“I wish,” she added, vindictively, “that 
I had hit harder.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “that was quite 
enough. It was effective, you see—” 

She eyed him curiously. 

“TI am,” she announced, “a member of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. I am an officer of it. I shall 
take your name. I shall report you to the 
local authorities. I shall have the case in- 
vestigated.” 

“All right,” he acquiesced cheerfully. 

“Very well,” she said peremptorily but 
somewhat disconcertedly. 

“Well what?” he asked easily. 

“What—what is your name?—” 

“Anderson,” he answered at once. 

“There must be more,” she declared im- 
peratively. 

“Charles 
promptly. 

She stared at him. 

“Where do you live?” 

“At Jacob Schneider’s farm.” 

“You work there?” 

For an instant he hesitated. 

“TI helped to get in the hay yesterday.” 

“JT shall speak to him about you. I am 
sure he would not want to have a horse of 
his treated like that. He will send you 
away.” 

“I doubt it,” the young man replied 
imperturbably. 


Arbuthnot,” he replied 
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“You are impertinent,” she said, the 
warm color glowing in her cheek, her eyes 
shining as if in a moment tears might be 
standing in them. The excitement had 
evidently told upon her. The unwonted 
action into which she had been led by her 
fierce indignation clearly disturbed her. 
As she grew calmer she manifestly be- 
came doubtful as to whether she had done 
well in taking so radical a course. The 
young man’s reply, however, brought 
back for an instant a flash of her former 
wrath. : 

“I am sorry,” he said, more gently, as 
he watched her narrowly. “I didn’t mean 
to be. I didn’t think.” 

“But nothing can explain or excuse 
such cruelty,” she declared. “Nothing.” 

“You are right,” he assented briefly. 
“Nothing could.” 

“You do not speak like one of your po- 
sition,” she said. 

“I have some education.” 

“The more shameful for you to behave 
as you have—” 

They observed each other uncertainly. 
His hat had fallen off. His strong, ill- 
shaven chin showed distinctly in the 
bright light. She gazed down on him, her 
pretty face pale with the unwonted emo- 
tion. 

“Have you ever done such a thing— 
been so cruel before? But, of course, you 
must. Such conduct must be a habit or 
it would be impossible.” 

“I will tell you this,” he answered slow- 
ly, “I have never been guilty before at 
any time of the thing of which you accuse 
me now—” 

You lost your temper—” 

“TI nearly did a few moments ago,” he 
assured her. “I may say that,” he went 
on slowly, “with the most perfect ac- 
curacy.” 

“And would you promise to be more 
careful in future—never to do anything 
like it again—if I forgive you?” 

He laughed outright. 

“No! No!? she exclaimed. “It was 
too awful. Something must be done. You 
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must be someone who has had the chance 
to know better and that makes it worse. 
You must be bad—bad. You laughed.” 

“I laughed,” he said, “because in my 
mind the question is about forgiving you.” 

“Forgiving me,” she exclaimed. 

“You struck me with your crop—” 

Her white, beautiful face grew rosy 
red. 
“I did not stop to think,” she said. 
“Still Iam glad—glad. I'll do it again.” 

“Then we must come to some under- 
standing about it.” 

“You had only what you deserved,” she 
declared haughtily. “I shall see that you 
have it further. As I said I shall do 
something about this.” 

“I rather think that I shall, too,’? he 
said, looking at her thoughtfully. 

She drew up her slight figure in state- 
ly dignity. She gathered up the reins 
held laxly in her hand. 

“TI shall have you arrested and fined. 
You will lose your place.” 

‘Perhaps I can find another.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed. “You are inso- 
lent. For a moment I was almost sorry— 
to see one who must have had your ad- 
vantages sunk so low. But I am not now. 
You shall have the full penalty—what- 
ever it is. I shall see to it myself.” 

“And perhaps,” he said deliberately, 
“T shall also see to something.” 

The horse, which had been lying upon 
the ground, gave a gentle heave. It 
raised its head and gazed questioningly 
about. In a moment it had scrambled on 
its legs and stood erect. 

“Can I trust you to take the wagon 
back to the farm without further bru- 
tality?” she demanded sternly. 

“Yes, miss,” he said suddenly, a gleam 
of amusement shining in his eyes, as he 
spoke humbly. ‘An’ I hope you won’t 
be too hard on a poor fellow.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “I have been wrong 
to stay here talking with you—in trying 
to reason with you. I am sure that you 
are absolutely hardened—the worst kind 
of a criminal. I did not believe that there 
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were such cases, but I can see that there 
are—some so abandoned that there is no 
hope for them.” 

In the subtile method in which a prac- 
ticed rider conveys to a perfect mount 
the wish to proceed she made known to 
her horse the fact that she desired to go 
on. A slight loosening of the reins—a 
motion of the body—and the animal which 
had with difficulty been restrained dur- 
ing the conversation moved sharply off. 

“Tl see this beast gets back to his 
stable all right,” the young man an- 
nounced as she rode away. ~ 

She turned in the saddle but did not 
speak. For an instant their eyes met. In 
hers was furious scorn and bitter indig- 
nation and intolerant impatience. In his 
glance was questioning curiosity, sub- 
dued mirth and wondering and growing 
admiration, not without a certain expres- 
sion of fixed determination. The horse on 
which she sat so squarely trotted briskly 
down the lane. He stood busy with the 
shattered shafts and broken harness of 
the venerable cart. She had not gone far 
before she came to a bend of the road. 
At the corner involuntarily—almost un- 
willingly as might seem—she turned. He 
gazed after her with a trace hanging in 
his hand. She could see that now he was 
laughing a little to himself. At that in- 
stant he lifted his hand to his cheek 
where the mark of the blow still showed 
redly. In a swift glance she discovered 
that his amusement ceased. A firmer ex- 
pression came into his face. He straight- 
ened himself, looking directly after her. 
With a quick, gentle movement, she laid 
the crop against the horse’s side. In- 
stantly the animal bounded forward. She 
turned the corner and was out of sight. 


When Miss Olivia West entered the 
drawing room of the Kempschott’s coun- 
try house all who were dining there had 
already arrived. Often she had been ac- 
cused of arriving late at ball or dinner 
in order to make her entrance on the 
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scene more noticeable. If the truth had 
been known, however, such dilatoriness 
arose rather from a lack of self-conscious- 
ness than from any considered calcula- 
tion of effect. Her life had been such as 
to give her something of the matter of 
fact acceptance of prominence possessed 
by royalty. Indeed, upon her had always 
fallen a light almost as bright as that 
which beats upon a throne. From the time 
when the alleged picture of her cradle 
had appeared in a Sunday edition to the 
day before, when a reproduction of a pho- 
tograph of her in her last automobile filled 
half a page, she had been an object of in- 
terest. Miss Olivia West, in fact, had 
always been so constantly watched that 
she had at last almost ceased to be aware 
that all eyes were upon her. The atten- 
tion which always marked her coming did 
not strike her as at all extraordinary. 
If she had thought she would have remem- 
bered that others were not always re- 
ceived with such enthusiasm, awaited with 
such patience. But she did not stop to 
think and accepted what happened as or- 
dinary incidents of life. Therefore. she 
was as often behind time because she felt 
that she was of no particular consequence 
as because she held an undue idea of her 
own importance. 

She came into the room hurriedly and 
forgetfully, with apologies on her lips for 
Mrs. Kempschott. Usually old General 
Graham would have fumed himself into 
an apoplectic fit at having been kept wait- — 
ing—whereas, he now came up quickly 
and submissively to greet her. Of the dif- 
ference she was not aware, withdrawing 
as much as she could from the general 
gaze after a deprecating glance about. 

“Oh,” she whispered to another girl, 
seizing her hand, “I’m so sorry. I had an 
adventure this afternoon—I’ll tell you 
about it—and I think it upset me a lit- 
tle.” 

She paused suddenly. For an instant 
her grasp tightened on the other’s hand. 
Then she dropped it. She stared before 
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her with widening eyes—almost with part- 
ed lips. 

“Olivia! cried her startled friend. 
“What do you see?” 

“I don’t know what—” she began, in a 
trembling tone. “Who is that?” she im- 
’ plored. 

‘“Who—where?” asked the other, look- 
ing in the direction in which she was star- 
ing, affrightedly. “Oh! that is Mr. An- 
derson.” 

“Charles Arbuthnot?” she demanded, 
with dramatic intensity. 

“I believe that’s his name. I know it is. 
They call him the ‘rich Charles Arbuth- 
not.’ He’s come here to fish and is stay- 
in 9 

“At Schneider’s farm,” she declared in 
tragic accents. 

“Why, you know him?” 

“T’ve met him,” she answered briefly. 

“The Kempschotts just discovered him 
there in incognito and old clothes and 
made him come to-night.” 

The hostess was marshaling her pro- 
cession for the dining-room and she stood 
waiting to follow with General Graham. 

Anderson was placed down the table 
on the other side. With a frightened side- 
ways glance, Olivia peered at him through 
the decorations. She discovered that he 
was at that moment carefully pushing the 
cluster of glasses a little farther away. 
Then he turned deliberately to the woman 
beside him. Nothing indicated that he 
had seen her. Perhaps he did not recog- 
nize her. She felt the quick up-spring of 
fluttering hope. As she gazed fascinat- 
ingly she saw that the dull red of a mark 
showed faintly on the cheek turned to- 
ward her. 

“Oh,” she sighed. 

“What is it,” asked the man next her. 

“Wasn’t there some one who always 
dined with a sword hung by a hair over 
his head.” 

“Ves.” 

“T’m like that man.” 
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“I don’t see the sword,” her neighbor 
observed, looking up. “And the ceiling 
appears solid enough.” 

“T feel it,” she answered. 

When Olivia drifted into the drawing 
room with the other women she first looked 
at the big clock. She had ordered the 
brougham for eleven, not expecting any 
particular interest in the evening. Half 
past ten. Could she get away on some ex- 
cuse before the men appeared. Surely 
they would not come from the dining room 
for half an hour; and yet in a few min- 
utes some of them might arrive—and he 
might be with them. The suspense made 
her feverishly anxious. She felt like run- 
ning out of the low open window down the 
steps of the terrace and across the fields 
in her slippers to her own place a mile or 
more away. She gazed through the wide 
opening into the darkness. The promise 
of the concealing night was inviting. She 
wandered away from the others. In a mo- 
ment she was over the sill and alone under 
the starlit sky. The dinner was very 
large. Her absence might not be observed. 
She sank into a chair in a corner and 
gazed out across the gardens. 

How long she sat there she could not 
tell. She was lost in a troubled reverie 
which took no count of time or place. Sud- 
denly she started and looked up. A figure 
was before her dark against the sky. 

“T’ve found you at last,” a man’s voice 
declared austerely. 

“Oh, it is you?” she cried, half rising. 
“You saw me? You knew me?” 

“Yes,” he answered, calmly. “I recog- 
nized you. I have watched you from the 
moment you came. When I could not find 
you I set out to hunt for you. There is 
something you know which must be set- 
tled.” 

“That must be all forgotten,” she said, 
with a quick wave of her hand, as if put- 
ting the memory from her. 

“Why you know you struck me,” he 
said, placing his hand for a moment rue- 
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fully to his face. “It can’t be exactly. 
You see if a man had hit. me—” 

“But I am a woman,” she interposed 
quickly. 

“Very well,” he said, seating himself 
sideways on the balustrade beside her. He 
spoke as one who takes up a discourse and 
is prepared to state at length the premises 
of his argument. “Still a blow is a blow. 
A man is bound to resent it if it is from a 
man. I don’t know that he can let it go 
if it’s from a woman—” 

“You deserved it,” she maintained, 
firmly. 

“For the moment,” he said, “we will 
put that question aside. The real and only 
point of the matter now is the blow— 
which was a good one—though that again 
has nothing to do with it.” 

“TI am not sorry,” she again declared, 
tumultuously. . 

“Then I understand that you do not 
apologize?” 

“Never,” she cried firmly, so that he 
could almost believe that he saw the flash 
of indignation in her eyes. At last he 
was sure that he heard the slight click of 
her little white teeth as she shut her mouth 
sharply. 

“I propose to have this thing conducted 
as much as possible according to rule,” 
he went on. “I am not sure at all that a 
man could accept an apology from a man 
who had struck him—” 

“I am a girl,” she protested. 

“Still, I hardly think that conveys a 
permit to go about hitting people over the 
head—” 

“I—I—” she began. “I am heartily 
ashamed of myself, but I was so furi- 
ous—” 

“Still you do not apologize.” 

“No,” she said, defiantly. 

“Then,” he resumed, briskly, “I must 
see what can be done. Where a precedent 
does not exist one must be established. If 
I remember Touchstone in the Forest of 
Arden—” 

“What has that to do with it?” 
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“Nothing,” he replied, lightly. Only, 
if I am not mistaken, he described a cer- 
tain course of procedure. To be sure, that 
was in regard to a lie—” 

“T have not accused you of that,” she 
taunted. 

“You think me quite capable of one,” 
he said, with a quick look of admiration. 
“Well, agreed, that I could commit mur- 
der, steal and lie. This is a blow and the 
course of action which a man follows is 
laid down as thoroughly as in the Fool’s 


_directions.” 


“You have got as far as the Counter- 
check Quarrelsome,” she murmured. 

“No,” he said, easily. “I should say 
that you had begun with the Reproof 
Valiant.” 

As had happened when she accused her- 
self of being at fault the color again rose 
hotly in her cheeks. 

“Nothing could have been too bad for 
you. I can not understand how you hap- 
pened to be driving-a cart—but if you 
helped with the haying—” 

“All I said was the truth,” he contin- 
ued. “There is nothing but the affair of 
the blow here. That is sufficient, though 
—that is a ‘seventh cause.’ If you were a 
man there would only be one course left 
for me—” 

“And that? she demanded. 

“That,” he answered, slowly and stead- 
ily, “‘would be to knock you down.” 

“You can hardly do that,” she ex- 
claimed, with a quick breath. “Or per- 
haps that is what you intend to do.” 

“No,” he replied with deliberation, 
“that is not what I propose. I can’t, as 
you say, knock you down. Still, I can’t 
let this go. I believe, therefore, that there 
is only one thing for me to do.” 

“I can not imagine what you mean,” 
she said, with resumed stateliness. 

“I must kiss you.” 

“What?” she cried 
drawing a little back. 

“I have thought it all over very care- 
fully,” he said, as he watched her. ‘“Pre- 
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cedent said that in the case of a man—a 
blow should be given for a blow. I had 
nothing to guide me here. I had to find 
my own way. What seems to me the best 
to do—as reprisal—as a sort of vindica- 
tion, you know, is to—” 

“Qh,” she exclaimed. “You can’t mean 
it. I know that you are a brute—” 

“I may only be adding to the opinion 
which you already hold of me, but from 
my point of view, I feel compelled to do 
what I have said. Strictly speaking, if 
you were a man and we met under a 
friendly roof, I should not make an un- 
fortunate disturbance. I should, perhaps, 
be obliged to wait until T found another 
opportunity or made one. In any case, I 
assure you I should have made the oppor- 
tunity; but this occasion has presented 
itself. We are alone. There need be no 
trouble. Indeed, though our friend Touch- 
‘ stone says there is much value in an ‘if’— 
there can not be an ‘if? here.” 

He let himself down from the balus- 
trade and stood firmly facing her. The 
chair in which she sat was in a dark cor- 
ner. If she tried she could not elude him. 
She felt herself helplessly at bay. 

“Ok!? she cried, swiftly, in mingled 
amazement and terror. 

He took a short step toward her. In an 
instant his arm was about her, holding 
her tightly. His hands clasped both of 
hers so that she could not move them. She 
turned herself half away from him—with 
her head averted, but could not escape. 
In his grasp she knew her utter power- 
lessness and ceased to struggle. He bent 
over. Once his lips touched her cheek. 
For an instant she felt his kiss upon her 
mouth. 

“There,” he said, letting her go and 
standing erect. 

“Oh,” she cried, sobbingly. “I—I 
can’t tell you what I think—what I feel.” 

“All,” he said, steadily, “is probably 
lost but honor. Indeed, you may believe I 
have lost even that in what I have done. 
Still, though you may hate me more—I 
believe that you must think of me with 
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more respect. That is something gained. 
That is what I desired.” 

“I wish to go,” she said, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion. 

“Not quite yet,” he replied. “I have still 
something to say. I suppose that I might 
have explained in the first place. That 
you chose to think I could have done 
as you believed was something I rather 
resented. I was a bit angry and lost my 
head, too, and would not set you right—” 

“Then you didn’t—” she began breath- 
lessly. 

“No,” he replied, “I never treated that 
animal as you supposed. The truth is, 
that I was tramping up from the river, 
where I had been fishing. My appearance 
is explained by my having been up the 
stream in a boat camping out. I was on 
the other side of the road—behind a hedge 
and heard the man beating the horse and 
swearing. I jumped over—saw what he 
was doing—hit him one that floored him. 
He picked himself up and ran away. At 
that instant you came upon the scene— 
seemed to drop from the clouds or come up 
through the earth like an avenging fury 
on your hunter. I felt the sting of the 
crop across my face. I confess that I 
wasn’t pleased. A man doesn’t like a blow 
like that even from a pretty woman—even 
a girl as beautiful as you are. I wasn’t 
going to stand it. Certainly, I wasn’t go- 
ing to explain when you were so wrong.” 

“Oh, this is terrible, she cried, the 
tears standing in her eyes. “And you have 
made it worse. If it had not been that you 
—if you had not done what you have 
I could beg your pardon. But now I can 
not forgive you. I never want to see you 
again. I never want to think of you again 
—and yet I shall have to do it—with ‘re- 
pugnance and loathing.” 

“It does seem pretty much of a mess,” 
he admitted. “I wonder if there is no 
way out of it?” 

“Whatever I did,” she moaned, “you 
have done something worse—a thousand 
times worse—I can not forgive you ever— 
ever.” 
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“And yet,” he replied, boldly, “I do not 
think that I am more sorry than you 
were.” 

“I was justified.” 

“You thought you were,” he prompted. 

“But what you have done was outrag- 
eous—unheard of—monstrous,” she de- 
nounced, looking at him directly for the 
first time. 

“Perhaps,” he said, meeting her gaze 
squarely. “It did not seem so to me—” 

“Of course after this I can never speak 
to you. Indeed, you must have expected 
that.” 

“T don’t know what I expected—” 

“And now if you will allow me to go—” 

He stood aside waiting for her to pass. 
She swept by him with her small head 
proudly upright. He saw her lips 
trembling. The tears still stood in her 
eyes. He took a step forward. Still he 
did not speak. 

“No,” he said, boldly, “I am not sorry. 
I do not beg for pardon any more than 
you did—” 

“Oh,” she sobbed. “How could you 
have done it? How could you?” 

She fled across the terrace while he 
stood silently and moodily watching her. 


The cat in the shrubbery crouched to- 
gether ready for a spring. The gleam- 
ing eyes with the pupils narrowed to a 
line shone avidly, the claws under the soft 
paws worked slowly—the tip of the tail 
twitched in the tense excitement. With a 
bound of furry lightning the animal was 
upon the small bird lit for a moment in 
innocent unconsciousness on the garden 
path. Under the steely strength of the 
forefeet the fluttering bunch of feathers 
was firmly held. Slowly the weight was 
lifted. The hold relaxed. Bewildered with 
a broken wing the victim stirred piti- 
fully. 

“The wretch,” cried Miss Olivia West, 
who viewed the proceeding from her win- 
dow. 

Her little hands were clenched in anger. 
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Her small foot tapped the floor in fury. 
She did her best to create a distracting 
disturbance. The distance, however, was 
too great to allow such assistance to avail. 
The cat, intent upon the work in hand, 
either did not hear or disregarded her in- 
effectual methods. Drawing back a little 
and sitting down the captor permitted 
the helpless prey to draw itself feebly 
away for a short distance. With little, 
low broken cries and futile flappings the 
bird moved slowly. When in the cat’s 
opinion such doubtful freedom became un- 
advisable as promising a possible escape 
she crept forward. With a graceful tap 
of the paw she checked further flight. 
Then after two or three blows she per- 
mitted her prisoner to creep again for a 
short distance out of her reach, but not 
her vigilant, fixed gaze. 

“It’s a murder,” murmured the girl. 
“A cruel murder. I—I’ll shoot the awful 
creature.” _ 

A moment more and a retributive figure 
in a light silk kimono issued from a win- 
dow and advanced down the path— 
through the bushes to the secluded corner 
of the garden. The hour was the earliest. 
The sun had not long risen, but now was 
pouring a flood of light as strong as noon 
over trees and grass. The dew still 
sparkled in leaf and blade. The cool 
freshness of the newly begun morning was 
in the air. No one was in sight. The very 
first gardener had not commenced his 
work. Indeed, the world had clearly not 
begun to stir—to take up the burden of 
the day. All still spoke of rest and peace. 

Miss Olivia West advanced slowly with 
alert face and threatening eyes. She held 
a small silver and mother o’ pearl revolver 
with unsteady apprehensiveness. At arm’s 
length, straight before her, the small muz- 
zle of the weapon wavered uncertainly. 

“T don’t like to shoot it even in this 
way,” she whispered to herself in her ex- 
citement. “I shall let it know that I am 
coming. I’ll frighten it first.” 

She reached the edge of the narrow 
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inclosed Jawn on which the small tragedy 
was being enacted. Unaware of Fate in 
silk descending upon her the cat enjoyed 
the feline satisfaction of the moment to the 
full. . 

“Shoo!” a very determined and resent- 
ful young voice spoke from the bushes. 

The cat turned a quick investigating 
eye. The joys of the situation were too 
great to be relinquished lightly, but flight 
might be necessary. 

Pop! The firecracker detonation of the 
small pistol broke on the stillness of the 
morning. 

“Ough!” An exclamation of surprise 
rather than pain proceeded from the 
trees at a point far removed from the 
scampering cat. The animal skurried 
swiftly off down a walk and slipped under 
a brick wall. At the same instant the 
sound made by a person breaking through 
the branches made itself distinctly heard. 

“Oh, what have I done,’’ cried Olivia, 
running forward and dropping the smok- 
ing revolver as she advanced. 

“Hello!” called Anderson, limping into 
sight. 

“Oh, have I shot you?” she exclaimed. 
“Are you much hurt?” 

“IT think you’ve pinked me rather neatly 
in the leg,” he said, bending down and 
rubbing his left calf below the roughly 
. knickerbockered knee. “Just a graze, but 
from the way the stocking is cut—the 
blood—” 

“There is blood?” she cried in horror. 

“Only a scratch.” 

“Sit down,” she commanded, drawing 
him to a bench hidden in over-hanging 
branches. “T’ll run and get some one. 
Send for a doctor—” 

“No,” he answered, seizing her hand 
and holding it so that she could not move. 
“T’m all right.” 

“I am so sorry,” she mourned. 

“All my fault,” he declared. “I was a 
trespasser. There weren’t, though, any 
signs of warning—” 


“A cat had caught a bird,” she hurried 
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on. “She was treating the poor thing so 
abominably I could not stand it. I was 
furious—” 

“A state,” he observed, “which does 
not appear altogether exceptional with 
you.” 

Her face, which had been white with 
fright, colored under his gaze. 

“The cat was so awful that I deter- 
mined to shoot it.” 

“Do you mean to say that you aimed 
at the cat?” he asked. 

“I—I shut my eyes,” she admitted, in 
confusion. 

“Surely I was not in the line of fire,” 
he commented. 

“I am sorry,” she replied humbly. 

“Never mind,” he answered cheerfully. 
“T don’t know but that it is much better 
as it is.” 

“Why?” she asked with open-eyed 
amazement. : 

“Why,” he replied laughing. ‘Don’t 
you see now you are avenged. You have 
drawn my blood. You know that we were 
talking about precedents. If this had been 
an affair of honor that would make it all 
right. I’m not sure,” he continued, look- 
ing about, “that from the aspect of things 
it does not look like an early morning 
‘meeting’. A smoking pistol on the grass 
—wounded man—” 

“How can you laugh about it?” she re- 
monstrated, indignantly. 

“I’m not exactly laughing,” he said 
more thoughtfully. “Can’t we cry quits 
now and begin all over again? You don’t 
know how I’ve been trying all these days 
to get a chance to speak to you. How I 
have followed you. Could anything be 
more unreasonable than my being here. I 
was starting for an early morning fish 
and I went three miles out of my way 
only to pass under your windows.” 

“It was absolutely foolish,” she de- 
clared, decidedly. 

“But natural,” he pleaded. “And the 
strange thing is that though I have not 
spoken to you—though I have only seen 
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you and watched you, I have felt, never- 
theless, that all the time I was coming to 
know you better. I could not help be 
lieving that you yourself felt me less a 
stranger—” 

“Yes,” she said, softly. 

“You felt it, too?” he exclaimed in de- 
light. 

“Yes,” 

“So that now, when we meet, I feel as 
if I had known you a long time, as if I 
had often beer with you. There is noth- 
ing strange about it—” 

“No,” she acquiesced. 

“It is not like beginning something 
new,” he declared, “but like going on with 
something that was only stopped. I can 
say things that might seem strange if it 
were not for this—that I have really 
known you so long.” 

“What?” she asked, timidly. 

“That I love you.” 

She nodded her head slowly. 

“It doesn’t seem strange to you?” he 
asked. 

She shook her head without speaking. 

“It isn’t,” he said eagerly. “It is the 
most natural thing in the world. You see 
I have always really been waiting for you 
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—looking for you—have just found 
you.” 

“You did not think so at first,” she 
said, with a quick upward look and a lit- 
tle smile. 

“No,” he answered, seriously, intent 
upon what he was saying. “But from the 
other night I knew. You must listen to 
me.” 

“TI seem to be doing it,” she sighed. 

“And you must answer me.” 

*You—you have not asked me any- 
thing,” she said, softly. 

“TI love you,” he declared, holding both 
her hands. “That is not a question, but 
it asks for an answer.” 

In some way his arm had slipped about 
her and he held her passively. She rested 
there quietly, motionless, silently. As she 
did not speak, he bent and kissed her 
gently. 

“Do you?” he demanded. 

She raised her eyes swiftly. A smile 
bent her lips. She lifted a hand to his 
face. 

“Was it there?” she asked, drawing her 
fingers lightly over his cheek. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Turn the other one,” she whispered. 


THE VIRGIN DAY 


By Edith Wyatt 


N dark and dew and veiling light 
In paling night, at heaven’s bourne 
There stands for me a virgin day 
And blows upon her crystal horn. 


Whatever I have done or do, 
So long as I am more than clay 
At every dawn, divine and blue 
Will break for me a virgin day. 


Deep-flooded as the stars behind 

Her sapphire heights and piling snows 
My heart I pray may know the wind 

Of truth her crystal bugle blows. 


WAN 


WAMSLEY’S AUTOMATIC PASTOR 


By Frank Crane 


AUTHOR OF 


ss KS, sir,” said the short, chunky 
Vinee as he leaned back against the 
gorgeous upholstery cf his seat in 
the smoking compartment of the sleeping- 
car; “yes, sir, I knew you was a preacher 
the minute I laid eyes on you. You don’t 
wear your collar buttoned behind, nor a 
black thingumbob over your shirt front, 
nor Presbyterian whiskers, nor a little 
gold cross on a black string watch chain; 
them’s the usual marks, I know, and you 
hain’t got any of ’em. But I knew you 
just the same. You can’t fool J. P. 
Wamsley. You see, there’s a peculiar air 
about a man that’s accustomed to handle 
any particular line of goods. You can 
tell ’em all, if you'll just notice,—any of 
*em,—white-goods counter, lawyer, doc- 
tor, travelin’ man, politician, railroad,— 
every one of ’em’s got his sign out, and 
it don’t take a Sherlock Holmes to read it, 
neither. It’s the same way with them 
gospel goods. You’ll excuse me, but 
when I saw you come in here and light a 
cigar, with an air of I-will-now-give-you- 
a-correct-imitation-of-a-human - being, I 
says to myself, “There’s one of my gospel 
friends.’ Murder will out, as the feller 
says. 


“aA LITERARY VAUDEVILLE,” 
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“Experience, did you say? I must 
have had considerable experience? Well, 
I guess yes! Didn’t you never hear of 
my invention, Wamsley’s Automatic Pas- 
tor, Self-feedin’ Preacher and Lightning 
Caller? Say, that was the hottest scheme 
ever. I'll tell you about it. 

“You see, it’s this way. I’m not a 
church member myself—believe in it, you 
know, and all that sort of thing,—I’m for 
religion strong, and when it comes to 
payin’ I’m right there with the goods. 
My wife is a member, and a good one; in 
fact, she’s so blame good that we average 
up pretty well. 

“Well, one day they elected me to the 
board of trustees at the church; because 
I was the heaviest payer, I suppose. I 
kicked some, not bein’ anxious to pose as 
a pious individual, owin’ to certain breth- 
ren in the town who had a little con- 
fidential information on J. P. and might 
be inclined to get funny. But they in- 
sisted, allowin’ that me bein’ the most 
prominent and successful merchant in the 
town, and similar rot, I ought to line up 
and help out the cause, and so on; so 
finally I give in. 

“JT went to two or three of their meetin’s 
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—and say, honest, they were the fiercest 
things ever.” 

The minister smiled knowingly. 

“You’re on, I see. Ain’t those official 
meetin’s of a church the limit? Gee! 
Once I went—a cold winter night—waded 
through snow knee-deep to a giraffe—and 
sat there two hours, while they discussed 
whether they’d fix the pastor’s back fence 
or not—price six dollars! I didn’t say 
anything, bein’ sort o’ new, you know, but 
I made up my mind that next time I’d 
turn loose on ’em, if it was the last thing 
I did. 

“I says to my wife when I got home, 
‘Em,’ says I, ‘if gittin’ religion gives a 
man softenin’ of the brain, like I see it 
workin’ on them men there to-night, I’m 
afraid I ain’t on prayin’ ground and in- 
tercedin’ terms, as the feller says. The 
men in that bunch to-night was worth over 
eight hundred thousand dollars, and they 
took eleven dollars and a half’s worth 0’ 
my time chewin’ the rag over fixin’ the 
parson’s fence. I’m goin’ to bed,’ I says, 
‘and if I shouldn’t wake up in the mornin’, 
if you should miss petty in the mornin’, 
you may know his vital powers was ex- 
hausted by the hilarious proceedin’s of 
this evenin’.’ 

“But I must get along to my story, 
about my automatic pastor. One day the 
preacher resigned,—life probably hec- 
tored out of him by a lot o’ cheap skates 
whose notion of holdin? office in church 
consisted in cuttin? down expenses and 
findin’ fault with the preacher because he 
didn’t draw in sinners enough to fill the 
pews and pay their bills for ’em. 

“When it come to selectin’ a committee 
to get a new pastor, I butted right in. I 
had an idea, so—me to the front, leadin’ 
trumps and bangin’ my cards down hard 
on the table. Excuse my gay and festive 
reference to playin’-cards, but what I 
mean is, that I thought the fullness of 
time had arrived and was a hollerin’ for 
J. P. Wamsley. 

“Well, sir, it was right then and there 
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I invented my automatic pastor, continu- 
ous revolving hand-shaker and circular 
jolly-hander. 

“I brung it before the official brethren 
one night and explained its modus oper- 
andi. I had a wax figger made by the 
same firm that supplies me with the man- 
nikins for my show-windows. And it was 
a peach, if I do say it myself. Tall, hand- 
some figger, benevolent face, elegant smile 
that won’t come off, as the feller says, 
Chauncey Depew spinnage in front of 
each ear. It was a sure lu-lu. 

‘Now,’ I says to ’em, ‘gentlemen, 
speakin’ o’ pastors, I got one here I want 
to recommend. It has one advantage any- 
how; it won’t cost you a cent. I'll make 
you a present of it, and also chip in, as 
heretofore, toward operatin’ expenses.’ 
That caught old Jake Hicks—worth a 
hundred thousand dollars, and stingier ’n 
all git-out. He leaned over and listened, 
same as if he was takin’ ’em right off the 
bat. He’s a retired farmer. If you'll find 
me a closer boy than a retired farmer 
moved to town, you can have the best plug 
hat in my store. 

“ “You observe,’ I says, ‘that he has the 
leadin’ qualifications of all and comes a 
heap cheaper than most. He is swivel 
mounted ; that is, the torso, so to speak, is 
pinioned onto the legs, so that the upper 
part of the body can revolve. This en- 
ables him to rotate freely without bustin’ 
his pants, the vest bein’ unconnected with 
the trousers. 

“ ‘Now, you stand this here, whom we 
will call John Henry, at the door of the 
church as the congregation enters, havin’ 
previously wound him up, and there he 
stays, turning around and givin’ the glad 
hand and cheery smile, and so doth his 
unchangin’ power display as the un- 
wearied sun from day to day, as the feller 
says. Nobody neglected, all pleased. 
You remember the last pastor wasn’t so- 
ciable enough, and there was considerable 
complaint because he didn’t hike right 


_ down after the benediction and jolly the 
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flock as they passed out. We'll have a 
wire run the length of the meetin’ house, 
with a gentle slant from the pulpit to the 
front door, and as soon as meetin’s over, 
up goes John Henry and slides down to 
the front exit, and there he stands, gyrat- 
in’ and handin’ out pleasant greeting to 
all,—merry Christmas and happy New 
Year to beat the band. 

‘Now as for preachin’,’ I continued, 
‘you see all you have to do is to raise up 
the coat-tails and insert a record on the 
phonograph concealed here in the back of 
the chest, with a speakin’ tube runnin’ up 
to the mouth. John Henry bein’ a regu- 
lar minister, he can get the Homiletic Re- 
view at a dollar and a half a year; we can 
subscribe for that, get the up-to-datest 
sermons by the most distinguished divines, 
get some gent that’s afflicted with elocu- 
tion to say ’em into a record, and on Sun- 
day our friend and pastor here will reel 
’em off fine. You press the button—he 
does the rest, as the feller says.’ 

* ‘How about callin’ on the members?’ 
inquires Andy Robison. 

“ ‘Easy, says I. ‘Hire a buggy of 
Brother Jinks here, who keeps a livery 
stable, at one dollar per p. m. Get a nig- 
ger to chauffeur the pastor at fifty cents 
per same. There you are. Let the boy 
be provided with an assortment of records 
to suit the people—pleasant and sad, con- 
solatory and gay, encouragin’ or reprov- 
in’, and so forth. The coon drives up, 
puts in a cartridge, sets the pastor in the 
door, and when the family gets through 
with him they sets him out again. 

“There are, say about three hundred 
callin’ days in the year. He can easy 
make fifteen calls a day on an avera 
equals four thousand five hundred calls a 
year, at $450. Of course, there’s the 
records, but they won’t cost over $50 at 
the outside—you can shave ’em off and 
use ’em over again, you know.’ 

“‘But there’s the personality of the 
pastor,’ somebody speaks up. ‘It’s that 
which attracts folks and fills the pews.’ 
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“ “Personality shucks? says I. ‘Haven’t 
we had personality enough? For every 
man it attracts it repels two. Your last 
preacher was one of the best fellers that 
ever struck this town. He was a plum © 
brick, and had lots o’ horse sense, to boot. 
He could preach, too, like a house afire. 
But you kicked him out because he wasn’t 
sociable enough. You’re askin’ an impos- 
sibility. No man can be a student and 
get up the rattlin’ sermons he did, and put 
in his time trottin’ around callin’ on the 
sisters. 

“ ‘Now, let’s apply business sense to 
this problem. That’s the way I run my 
store. Find out what the people want and 
give it to ’em, is my motto. Now, people 
ain’t comin’ to church unless there’s some- 
thin’ to draw ’em. We've tried preachin’, 
and it won’t draw. They say they want 
sociability, so let’s give it to ’em strong. 
They want attention paid to ’em. You 
turn my friend here loose in the commun- 
ity, and he’ll make each and every man, 
woman and child think they’re it in less’n 
a month. If anybody gets disgruntled, 
you sic John Henry here on ’em, and 
you'll have ’em come right back a-run- 
nin’, and payin’ their pew rent in advance. 

“ ‘Then,’ I continued, ‘that ain’t all. 
There’s another idea I propose, to go 
along with the pastor, as a sort of side 
line. That’s tradin’? stamps. Simple, 
ain’t it? Wonder why you never thought 
of it yourselves, don’t you? That’s the 
way with all bright ideas. People drink 
soda water all their lives, and along comes 
a genius and hears the fizz, and goes and 
invents a Westinghouse brake. Same as 
Newton and the apple, and Columbus and 
the egg. 

“All you have to do is to give tradin’ 
stamps for attendance, and your church 
fills right up, and John Henry keeps ’em 
happy. Stamps can be redeemed at any 
store. So many stamps gets, say a par- 
lor lamp or a masterpiece of Italian art in 
a gilt frame; so many more draws a steam 


cooker or an oil stove; so many more and 
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you have a bicycle or a hair mattress or a 
what-not; and so on up to where a hat 
full of ’em gets an automobile. 

“ *T tell you when a family has a what- 
not in their eye they ain’t goin’ to let a 
little rain keep ’em home from church. If 
they’re all really too sick to go they’ll hire 
a substitute. And I opine these here 
stamps will have a powerful alleviatin’ ef- 
fect on Sunday-sickness. 

“And then,’ I went on, waxin’ elo- 
quent, and leanin’ the pastor against the 
wall, so I could put one hand in my coat 
and gesture with the other and make it 
more impressive,—‘and then,’ I says, ‘just 
think of them other churches. We won’t 
do a thing to’em. That Baptist preacher 
thinks he’s a wizz because he makes six 
hundred calls a year. You just wait till 
the nigger gets to haulin’ John Henry 
here around town and loadin’ him up with 
rapid-fire conversations. That Baptist 
gent will look like thirty cents, that’s what 
he’ll look like. He’ll think he’s Rojess- 
vinsky and the Japanese flect’s after him. 
And the Campbellites think they done it 
when they got their new pastor, with a 
voice like a Bull o’ Bashan comin’ down 
hill. Just wait till we load a few of them 


extra-sized records with megaphone at- 
tachment into our pastor, and gear him 
up to two hundred and fifty words a min- 
ute, and then where, oh, where is Mister 
Campbellite, as the feller says. 

“ ‘Resides, brethren, this pastor, havin’ 
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no family, won’t need his back fence fixed ; _ 
in fact, he won’t need the parsonage; we 
can rent it, and the proceeds will go to- 
ward operatin’ expenses. 

“ ‘What we need to do,’ I says in con- 
clusion, ‘is to get in line, get up to date, 
give the people what they want. We have 
no way of judgin’ the future but by the 
past, as the feller says. We know they 
ain’t no human bein’ can measure up to 
our requirements, so let’s take a fall out 
of science, and have enterprise and busi- 
ness sense.’ ” 

J. P. Wamsley reached for a match. 

“Did they accept your offer?” asked 
his companion. “I am anxious to know 
how your plan worked. It has many 
points in its favor, I confess.” 

“No,” replied J. P. Wamsley, as he 
meditatively puffed his cigar and seemed 
to be lovingly reviewing the past. ‘No, 
they didn’t. I’m kind o’ sorry, too. I’d 
like to have seen the thing tried myself. 
But,” he added, with a slow and solemn 
wink, “they passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion callin’ back the old pastor at an in- 
creased salary.” 

“JT should say, then, that your inven- 
tion was a success.” 

“Well, I didn’t lose out on it, any- 
how. T’ve got John Henry rigged up 
with a new bunch of whiskers, and posin’ 
in my show-window as Dewitt, signin’ the 
peace treaty, in an elegant suit of all- 
wool at $11.50.” 


THE MAKING OF A SONG 


By Helen Sterling Thomas 
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the villa and the alleys of the gar- 

den gave back light laughter and the 
sweep of lute strings. Monna Filomena, 
red-lipped, dark-haired, leaned against 
her cushions ; the torches flamed suddenly 
and the delicate oval of her face showed 
radiant as some white night-flower blown 
amid the dark foliage behind. 

“You rhyme well, Messer Salviato, and 
you, too, Oddo.” 

“And I?” Piero leaned across the table 
toward her. 

“No better than the others,” she re- 
sponded, smiling. ‘You sing, all of you, 
of my hands, my hair, my eyes like wild 
hyacinth flowers. People listen to you in 
your turn, then forget as they will forget 
me. Our day is too short a one. Think of 
the women of old time!” she stretched out 
her arms yearningly, “Helen of Troy; 
Egypt’s queen! They have never died at 
all; they live always in their lover’s 
rhymes, and, like the Lady Venus, they 


Tee sky hung blue and starlit above 
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are unseen, but alluring still. You have 
love for me, you say, my friends?” 

“Even as though it were for the Lady 
of Love herself,” breathed Piero. 

“Well, then, make a song of me that 
shall never be forgotten, a poem that shall 
be a thing of flesh and blood and spirit, 
so that while I live men will pause as I 
pass and say: ‘Of her the poets sing.’ 
And when you and I, too, are gray and 
cold other youths will read it and desire, 
thinking: ‘She must have been fair in her 
time. I would I had not lived so late.’ 
Now who of you all will do so much for 
me?” 

There was a clamor of protestation 
about the supper table. The poets and 
gallants pressed round her. Piero would 
have seized her hands, but she sprang up 
on the stone bench and held them high 
above his head. 

“Not yet, Piero, they are for him only 
who does what I ask. Who of you wins 
the Magnificent’s prize for verse, him will 
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I love and no other. I shall be the medal, 
see, for the Duke’s favor: does the design 
of it please you, gentlemen? Who wins 
shall wear me on a ribbon round his neck.” 

“For how long?” muttered Piero. 

“Until a better, man shall come and take 
it,” and laughing she stripped a handful 
of blossoms from the branches above into 
their upturned faces. 

“Now peace,” she continued, descend- 
ing, “we idle here,—come—over yonder 
Messer Leonardo, a finer artist than the 
best of you, plays upon his new lute fash- 
ioned like a horse’s head.” 

She moved swiftly away. Her gold and 
crimson shot silks flashed under the lan- 
terns, and in the wind her skirts twisted 
about her figure in fantastic, billowy 
shapes as though the waves played over 
her. To Piero, as he followed, she seemed 
in truth that Lady Venus of cld once more 
risen from the sea. 

Toward morning Monna Filomena 
stood leaning over the terrace wall. Her 
guests had taken leave of their mistress, 
but as they descended the narrow, crooked 
ways to the town, they still sang of her. 
Picro crept out of the shadows, stumbled 
over a slave, who slept exhausted at her 
feet. The lad awoke with a whimper of 
pain. She turned quickly. 

“You here still, Piero!” To the slave: 
“Get to bed, boy; and you, also, poet,” 
she added. 

The distant chorus rose and fell again 
as he whispered: 

“That song will never dic, Filomena, 
for its well-spring is in its beauty.” 

“Words, words, which you pocts all 
unroll before me like a peddler his pack of 
baubles. Will I buy? Nay, good sir, not 
till I see the worth of your wares tested.” 

“You would have love gauged, a chart 
drawn, Lady, and no measurements can 
girdle that country nor ship sail round its 
shores.” 

“Sing of these things then so that men 
will crown you and me also.” 

“You would have my verse winged when 
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it has touched earth and is scalded with 
desire.” He leaned along the wall, crush- 
ing the vines and flowers. “When, when, 
Filomena?” he breathed. 

She looked down into his upturned, 
burning face: “I have told you as the 
others; win the Magnificent’s prize.” She 
pressed him back with her soft hands. 
“Will you win, Piero, for me, or shall some 
other . ite 

“No, no other,” he cried, seizing and 
kissing her. 

The next instant, when he had gone, 
she would have called him back, but 
checked herself, the words of an old say- 
ing running in her mind: “Flower easy 
plucked, easy cast away.” She lifted her 
head. Above, the day-star had pierced the 
pale sky, and beside her the splashing 
fountain seemed to rise and fall in the 
rhythm of Piero’s verse, while away in the 
cypresses of the garden a bird called for 
the daybreak. 

When Piero left the villa he turned not 
to the town, but to the open country, and 
took a path over the foothills. At the 
cross-roads he hurried by the crucifix, 
grim and spectral in the gray, and the 
next instant welcomed the cheery greeting 
of the goatherds driving their flocks down 
into the town. When the tinkle of bells 
and the sound of little hoofs died away, 
the dawn came and followed him into the 
woods like a white, misty wraith. He did 
not pause until he threw himself down far 
up on the hills beneath a white birch tree. 

“Here will I rest me,” thought Piero, 
“here will I write, like the pocts of old, of 
the cuckoo and the lark, the asphodel and 
violet, and here, starved for the sight of 
her, will I make the song of Filomena.” 

With these thoughts, he spread his 
cloak and fell asleep. 
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Now, in this same wood, long ago, in 
the golden age. lived a hunter well beloved 
of Apollo. Before the Man of Sorrows 
had supplanted the old Greek gods, when 
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the songs of nymphs still led the feet of 
wandering shepherds, and the hoofs of 
the satyrs sounded, here lived and died 
this hunter. There sprang from the mould 
of his heart a perfect white birch for re- 
membrance of him, and within the tree 
lived a dryad. She was fair, reed-like, 
called Melete, and sang with a voice 
Pheebus himself had touched with melody. 
The Olympians cruelly gave her a mortal 
heart to suffer with, without an immortal 
soul to recompense that suffering, so when 
she passed through the forest in the sun- 
light she cast no shadow. But it was de- 
creed that she should not die so long as 
she lived within the tree through the win- 
ter and fed it with her life. Each year, 
when spring returned, the wood birds 
rapped on the branches of the white birch, 
and the old river god in the valley rose, 
calling her, and Melete came forth; round 
her gathered nymphs and dryads, bac- 
chantes and satyrs, and all summer she led 
them, dancing to Faunus’ music. 

In aftertime the world grew gray and 
cold outside, but within this forest the 
golden age still lingered. Here May days 
and revels had no ending; here were light 
heels and merry hearts, for a girl, golden- 
haired, white-skinned, with youth eternal 
in her heart, was the spirit of that place. 

As Piero slept through this May dawn 
beside Melete’s white birch, he was discov- 
ered by Aftus, a satyr. He fled through 
the woods, crying: 

“Quick, make haste; I’ve found a fool- 
ish mortal.” 

“Halloo! where?” 

‘At the white birch trec.” 

“Lead, I follow.” 

“T follow, follow.” 

There was a sudden rush unheard by 
Piero; a hundred voices echoed and an- 
swered and a hundred feet stirred the dry 
leaves like a sudden gust; swift as a flight 
of birds across the sky, with wild cries and 
shrieks, as though all the passions and 
furies of the world were set loose, the wood 
folk swept along toward him. Melete 
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leaped on Xtus’ back, lashed his hairy 
sides; Silenus, the golden-haired, tried to 


snatch her away, and the old river god 


rose steadily and swam in the race. 


“Who wins shall have the mortal,’ 


shouted Melete. “Faster, faster, ACtus.” 

He sprang forward and, gathering 
himself, ran until the trees flew by, the 
brush crashed beneath his heels. Fauns, 
bacchantes pressed them close in the 
tangle. Thorns caught in his side and 
tore her soft skin. On, on they went, 
splashing into the ice-cold streams, out 
into the warm, soft meadow, scattering the 
frightened flock of sheep, and upsetting 
the old shepherd drowsing beneath the 
aloes. Aftus, leading, fell breathless at 
last, and Melete landed on the ground be- 
side Piero, and lay still, looking into his 
unconscious face as the crowd swept upon 
them. 

‘We shall toss him over the edge of the 
cliff, see him go spmning like a pebble,” 
laughed tus. 

“No, I choose him to play with,” cried 
Silenus. 

“I take him, for I won,” gurgled the 
river god. 

Melete raised her head: ‘“‘Get back; he 
belongs to me.” 

Her face was quiet as her comrades had 
never scen it. In it there was something 
beyond their ken, since it was neither pas- 
sion nor mirth; a chill crept over them, 
and from that which they could not grasp 
they fell away in sudden fear. Without 
laughter, with a strange new silence, they 
disappeared down the glades, leaving her 
alone with Piero. The woods were still 
lying breathless under the white dawn, 
then a wind lifted and fell rhythmically, 
like the beating of a great heart, and 
Melete began to sing. 

Piero awoke later in the full shine and 
shimmer of the spring sunlight, with the 
scent of warm earth and young leaves in 
his nostrils. Through the twisted branches 
of the cypresses he could see far below and 
faintly the red roofs and towers of the 
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"She seemed in truth that Lody Venus fold 


town, and, set like a jewel in their midst, 
a white villa, with almond trees blossom- 
ing against the walls. Melete had crept 
away to the shelter of some young olives, 
and he lay still, thinking drowsily that 
some strangely sweet wood bird had sung 
as he slept, and that the curving, rounded 
tree above him seemed like a girl’s white 
figure. 

“Heigh-ho! I am not so ill-favored,” 
he laughed, as he gathered his cloak. 
‘Some wood nymph must have kissed me. 
Ah, if it had been Filomena! But a kiss is 
good, sleeping or waking, whoe’er gives it. 
But I would I could recall that song I 
dreamed of !” 

Instead, he heard but a homely ditty 
upon a shepherd’s pipe, and, looking 
about, saw two rustics near him. 

“Now, my song plainly outmatches 
yours,” insisted one. 

“Nay, mine is better,” replied the other, 
“for I learned it in the city, and just so 
*tis played when the Duke passes.” 

Piero, laughing, rolled over on the moss 
beside them: “Lend it to me, and I will 
pipe for you both,—play you out of your 
senses and in again.” 

He put the reed to his lips, and from 
away in the forest a voice rose and fell, 
and he followed it. He forgot Monna 
Filomena,—red-lipped, dark-haired,—he 
forgot the Magnificent and the poets down 
at the villa, and played as never before. 
The shepherds gaped wondering. Melete 
stole nearer, and his music was but an echo 
of her voice, but he did not see her, for the 
distance between the golden age and all 
the years since lay between them. It 
seemed to Piero that some force that had 
slept in his own soul now suddenly awoke 
to inspire him, and he thought: 

“There is magic in this wood, and here 
I will stay and make my song.” 

“The pipe is yours, master,” exclaimed 
the shepherds in a breath when he paused, 
and one of them added: “Come with us 
and share our bread and ale.” 

Piero rose and went with them, and be- 
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hind him, unseen, crept a slender white 
shape. So it chanced that he tarried on 
the hills for a while, finding his only cheer 
and comfort in the huts of goatherds and 
shepherds. 

Here he began to make his song for the 
Magnificent’s prize. Haunting him and 
teaching him constantly was Melete’s 
voice; yet it seemed to him merely that 
new music within himself had been sud- 
denly set free, and he never saw the form 
that danced beside him like a sunbeam. 
Day long, night long, Melete sang to him, 
and his verses were no more such as he had 
made down in the town; nevertheless, the 
beginning and end of each bore the name 
of Monna Filomena. But the song was 
not of the coloring of that lady’s soul, nor 
yet of Piero’s own. It was woven of inti- 
mate knowledge of the things of the wood, 
of birds and flowers, of cool sunrise, gray 
twilight, and of the desires of love, of 
days longed for which never dawn, and 
through it all ran the passionate craving 
of the mortal heart of Melete; so the song 
was a fabric of many threads, more than 
the artist himself could count. 

At night he stretched himself before a 
fire with the shepherds, and, like an old 
ballad, drowsily chanted his verses. In the 
morning they went down to the foothills 
and pastures singing the burden of them, 
and other swains and goatherds caught up 
a line here or there, so that Piero’s words 
sailed away on the wind like thistledown. 
Some of them even fluttered over the wall 
into Monna Filomena’s garden, where, 
among the strife of mocking laughter and 
light words, they sank and subsided like 
transplanted wild growths. Up on the 
hills, when the fires burned low and the 
moonlight lay over the land, the vision of 
Melete passed sometimes through Piero’s 
dreams, but when he awoke he thought of 
the lady Filomena—red-lipped, dark- 
haired. While he slept there gathered 
round him the wood folk in wild games, 
and often they would have pushed him 
over a precipice or rolled a boulder down 
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upon him; but Melete always rose from 
somewhere near—tall, silent—with that 
strange new power they shrank from. 
Because she no longer danced or played 
with them, but loved a silly mortal, her 
comrades grew sullen and the old merri- 
ment was gone; the river god growled and 
thundered, Etus’ beard turned white, and 
Silenus the golden-haired, seeing suddenly 
in a spring his image grown gray and old, 
shrieked with horror. They came and 
begged her to come back, and tus 
whined at her feet, saying she had prom- 
ised him her love if he won the race and 
showed her the mortal first. But Melcte 
turned from him heedlessly, for the old 
comradeship was broken with the coming 
of Piero. Once tus leaped out of a 
thicket and caught her up savagely and 
carricd her off on his back. 

“Picro, Piero,” a voice called, and its 
piteous echoes reached him. 

“Can you not hear a woman crying?” 
He grasped one of the shepherds. 

“T hear naught, master.” 

“And you?” Piero turned fiercely to 
another. 

“No; but I am sometimes slow of hear- 
ing,” stammered the fellow fearfully. 

Piero sprang through the woods, fol- 
lowing the sound. 

“Are you a country wench mocking 
me,” he cried, “or some _ white-souled 
pagan goddess ?” 

“T am Melete,—Melete.” The words 
died on the wind, fainter and fainter, till 
they were but a whisper carried from leaf 
to leaf over the tree tops. He turned back 
dissatisfied. 

After that for days he heard no voice 
and he could make no music. He was rest- 
less and disquiet, tortured with the idea of 
some one else taking the Magnificent’s 
prize and winning Monna Filomena; he 
saw her red lips in the flaming sunset, her 
dusky hair in the shadows of the wood, her 
eyes in the stars. He read and re-read the 
song which bore her name and bore also 
the heart of Melcte, but he could add to it 
no whit. 
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The wood folk held Melete captive and 
pressed her into their games, but, instead 
of a leader, a driven slave lagged among 
them. Their world was suddenly dissolved, 
their cycle broken, the old merriment and 
vitality gone, and something gray and 
faded, they knew not what, lay heavy on 
them. Restive and angry, they scattered, 
rushing furiously through the wood, and 
she slipped off and found her way back to 
Piero. He knew nothing of these things, 
knew only that the voice had come to him 
again, and that now it was less like a fig- 
ment of his brain, more like a human soul 
erying for sympathy. 

Once, hard on autumn, it seemed to him 
that the scason paused for a day, as 
though to show in time’s despite the sweet- 
ness of the summer: deathless, perfect. 
The reaches of the wood, the open hills 
and fields, lay in a bath of pure sunlight. 
The air was still, the bees droned listlessly. 
Like wine he breathed the warm scent of 
fruits. In the vineyards far below peas- 
ants gathered the grapes and sang as they 
worked. He could see them passing to and 
fro with baskets on their heads, and half 
believed them pagan followers of the old 
deities. The chorus drifted up to him, 
amorous, sensuc.°: surely they sang to 
the great god Pan, ..nd there, just now, a 
man with goat’s hecls leaped in the crowd. 
The sun flashed dazzlingly, his eyes 
blurred, then out of the golden haze a girl 
swayed toward him. Had one of the tallest 
reeds in the brush suddenly flowered into 
a slender body, white, mysterious, crowned 
with hair which was the very sunlight 
itself? Or had some nymph of old, of 
mere or fountain, impressed for all time 
her presence here; and now was this form, 
yielding, poised like a finely turned stem 
under the breeze, her image? But the 
figure was warmly colored, quivering with 
life, and the eyes met and burned Picro’s 
own an instant. He started forward. The 
sun clouded; the vision was gone. As he 
turned away and went pondering through 
the wood in the gray of evening, Mclete’s 
fair hair blew across his cheek as she went 
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along beside him, and sometimes her hand 
touched his cloak as gently as though a 
stray bird had brushed by, but he never 
felt it. 

“Piero,” she whispered, “do you not 
see me—do you not hear?” 

His thought had turned again to 
Monna Filomena, and the vision of the 
dryad slipped away and faded like other 
drcams. But the mortal heart, that cruel 
gift of the gods to Melete, cried out 
through the night, unsatisfied and hun- 
gry. Into the tripping measure of the 
song there crept a subtle, almost imper- 
ceptible note of melancholy. Piero, notic- 
ing it one day as the sunset died yellow be- 
hind the trees, thought: 

“I write no longer so gaily.” 

All about her Melcte heard the wood 
folk rushing to their homes: their flying 
feet sounded in the withered leaves, in the 
hurrying winds. They swept on; the beat 
of their hoofs echoed in her pulses and 
caught her heart in its rhythm. One by 
one, as they passed, they called to her: 

“Winter comes; make haste, make 
haste, Melete.” 

She thought of the cradle in the white 
birch, the long sleep, and then of Piero 
and his song. Still she lingered, like some 
bird, improvident and hecdless, loitering in 
the face of winter. Silenus the golden- 
haired and tus came and begged her to 
go with them. But still she guarded Piero 
and the roll of parchment which he carried 
under his cloak by day and slept beside 
at night: his song of Monna Filomena. 
‘tus dogged her footsteps, showing her 
a sullen, angry face at every turning in 
the wood, and she watched him fearfully. 
Silenus and tus, finally sceing this 
precious bundle which Piero carried, 
thought it must be the secret of the mor- 
tal’s power over Melete, and while he slept, 
and despite of her, they stole the papers. 
Piero, awaking and finding them gone, 
raved through the forest like a madman, 
and Melete followed hard on the track of 
/Ktus and Silenus. Through the last days 
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of autumn, footsore and chilled, she 
sought for the song. Of all the wood folk 
left she questioned, and some sent her east, 
some west. Without pause, without rest, 
far up into the mountains she followed 
them. Suddenly tus sprang out of a 
thicket beside her. 

“And what will you give for the silly 
papers, Melete?” he chuckled, seizing her 
by the waist and dancing round with her. 
“Will you come back to the forest? You 
can never find them—no, no, unless I give 
them to you. Will you sleep all winter in 
the birch tree, and pledge to wake and love 
me in the spring, in every spring return- 
ing?” 

Melete shrank from him; then the voice 
of Piero, seeking the lost song, gripped 
her. And because the song was of the fiber 
of her very soul and heart, she would have 
given her body for it, even as would Picro 
himself. 

“You will, you will.” .Etus’ soulless 
eyes crinkled with laughter as he looked 
into her face. 

“Here, take the foolish thing; ’tis like 
naught but withered leaves.” 

Melete caught the sheets of the song 
and fled back through the forest with 
them warmed against her heart. Before 
she found Piero, tus followed her and 
seized her hands: 

“Quick, Melete, the frost comes.” 

He dragged her back toward the birch 
tree, and the song of Monna Filomena 
slipped from her arms. A shrick of an- 
guish rose and died in the west wind, and 
the shepherds on the foothills gathered 
their cloaks about them and, looking fur- 
tively at the sky, drove their flocks toward 
the fold. 


II 


“Piero, Piero, what an cagle’s nest to 
find you in, my friend! and how you look! 
like a madman! What a pilgrimage I’ve 
made !* 

The laughing voice of Monna Filomena 
roused Piero in the wood. She came to- 
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ward him through the trees, breathless and 
rosy, wrapped in a flame-colored cloak and 
hood. 

“Have you forgotten the prize—the 
song of me? The town is full of rhym- 
sters boasting they will win. See, here—I 
found lying moulding yonder a pack of 
verses in your script.” 

He sprang up, seized the song and her 
hands together, and his lips fell upon 
them both. 

The next day, down in the city, Piero, 
like one returned from distant lands, 
mingled with the gay folk and was wel- 
comed. He wore a flower of Monna Filo- 
mena’s garden in his cloak, a ribbon of her 
sleeve on his sword, and to him the Mag- 
nificent gave the prize. There was exceed- 
ing gladness and merriment, and the 
young men and girls danced in the open 
squares and sang Piero’s verses, and the 
people carried him with the lady Filomena 
on a litter through the city and hailed him 
as their poct. Piero was well content, and 
thought: “Now shall I be named at last 
among the great ones of old;” and Monna 
Filomena, red-lipped, dark-haired, held 
her head high, thinking: “He pens the 
words, but I am the soul of the song.” 

Away in the still forest Melete went to 
the white birch and called to it for en- 
trance. But the frost had come before she 
was safe against its heart to warm it as 
Apollo had decreed, and the tree was with- 
ered and dying. In her loneliness she 
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called for tus and Silenus ; she turned to 
the stream and cried for the old river god 
to come to her, but no ripple answered be- 
neath the ice. Cold and faint, she lay be- 
neath the tree, watching the life go out of 
the leaves and branches, wondering if her 
own was slipping away, and thinking 
vaguely : 

“Shall I, too, die like the birds and 
flowers?” Once more she stood up, lithe 
and straight, and stretched out her arms, 
and the sunlight came through the forest, 
and her body cast a quivering shadow for 
the first time, like a cross. She stared at it 
wonderingly : 

“Have I, too, then, a soul?”? she whis- 
pered, sinking back as the last leaves from 
the tree broke and fluttered away, crum- 
bling in the wind. is 

“The soul immortal we are not born 
with, but must carn by faithfulness amid 
the anguish of this world,” a voice an- 
swered her. Unseeing, there passed Melete 
a holy man, who had come out of the town 
to escape the frivolities, and walked pray- 
ing aloud. He lingered through the win- 
ter, setting up crosses and carving on the 
trees images of a woman and a child. 
When spring returned the wood folk heard 
his voice and fled before it in horror. The 
old life was gone from the forest. Yet 
sometimes, in sheltered vales and secret 
places, they steal out and make merry 
when Pan the piper calls, but a dryad is 
lost from among them. 


A LOVE SONG 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


EAR eyes that shine to guide me,— 
Twin stars of Love, aglow,— 
Keep ever close beside me 
To light me where I go; 
Let no joys be denied me 
That come to lovers true; 
Be yours the gleam 
To bring the dream 
For ever sweet and new! 


Dear lips that sing to cheer me,— 
Love’s crimson rose a-blow,— 
With melody keep near me 
And make me happy so; 
And ever when you hear me 
Your lyric voice implore, 
Sing,—sing again 
The song, and then 
The dream shall come once more! 


THE VISION OF FRECK MCGEE 


By Frank N. Stratton 


“Freck” McGee wasn’t a bonanza, 

but it was the only claim worth work- 
ing when the mob that had stampeded to 
Camp Creek drifted away after a few de- 
lirious weeks of almost fruitless labor, 
leaving “the two-man outfit” monarchs of 
all they surveyed in the solemn solitudes 
of the Camp Creek country. 

Freck held that working the claim was 
more restful than “fightin? bumpers an’ 
brakemen,” while Sandy found the voca- 
tion more lucrative than peddling “A Mil- 
lion Methods of Making Money” to the 
credulous but unspeculative rustic. Each 
day the two partners laboriously wrested 
a varying modicum of golden grains from 
the determined clutch of mother earth; 
each evening they sought recreation 
through the medium of a disabled deck of 
grimy cards. 

Inasmuch, however, as one clause of the 
unwritten contract of partnership stipu- 
lated that the joint accumulation should 
remain undivided until the exhaustion of 
the claim, and as the pebbles of Camp 
Creek which served as “chips” possessed 
but a fiat value not recognized by the 
world of finance, the fascination of draw- 
poker gradually waned, and the monotony 
of Barmecidal jack-pots eventually palled 
the senses of the two-man outfit. 

Then it was that Freck and Sandy, with 
a view to future predatory campaigns 
among the fledgling gamblers of other 
camps, collaborated in perfecting every 
shifty trick picked up from their respect- 
ive and adventurous itineraries, and then 
it was that Freck—Freck of the varie- 
gated complexion and obtrusive ears—dis- 
covered Mr. Isaac Buffer, of Stevens’ Cor- 
ners, Missouri. 


| claim of Sandy Phillips and 


The glory might have been Sandy’s had 
it not been Freck’s turn to make the usual 
twenty-mile trip to Spitler’s Station in 
quest of necessary supplies. Moreover, 
Freck seemed preferred by Providence as 
its instrument, for that very morning he 
had confidently prophesied that an era of 
prosperity was about to dawn upon the 
two-man outfit. 

“When a man has a dream like that, it 
means somethin’,” he had solemnly de- 
clared, as he dug his boot-heels into the 
flanks of the reluctant mule and yanked 
its head toward Spitler’s. “Nat’ral as life, 
it was, Sandy. Shiny-eyed angel flew over 
Camp Creek, showerin’ down crackly stars 
an’ gold tens an’ twenties till me an’ you 
an’ th’ mule had to duck out fer shelter. 
Mind what I say, Sandy—we’re goin’ to 
strike it rich, an’ it won’t be long, nuther.” 

Into Sandy’s puzzled conjectures, how- 
ever, there crept no connection between the 
prediction and the arrival, that evening, 
of Mr. Isaac Buffer, mounted on the mule, 
until the foot-sore Freck seized the first 
opportunity for enlightenment. 

“That there’s th’ angel of my dream, 
Sandy,” Freck jubilantly announced, 
when the new acquisition to the social cir- 
cle of Camp Creek had wandered out of 
ear-shot to stare through his big green 
goggles at the working paraphernalia of 
the two-man outfit. “Jest in from Mis- 
soury, huntin’ fer health an’ diversion. I 
’lowed he needn’t go any furder’n Camp 
Creek. We’re long on health, an’ as fer 
amusement—” Freck closed one eye, and 
with a long and mottled finger tapped the 
disabled deck of cards. 

Sandy licked his lips and scrutinized 
the distant guest with cold and calculating 
eyes. 
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“Has he got th’ price of th’ amuse- 
ment?” he asked dubiously. 

“Do I look like a man who'd toll a pau- 
per out here to gorge hisself on forty-cent 
bacon?” retorted Freck. “He jest heired 
twenty thousan’ dollars, Sandy! We’re to 
make it right with Spitler fer puttin’ «us 
on.” 

“Looks to me like a backwoods schooi- 
teacher,” observed the doubting Sandy. 

“He was. Studyin’ now to be a 
preacher. When he got his stuff he laid 
off fer a vacation. Spitler ust to know his 
folks out in Missoury. He’s up in book- 
learnin’ all right, but, Sandy, when it 
comes to real wisdom that feller don’t 
know a jack-rose from a jack-rabbit.” 

Fleck’s angel was pained extremely, 
that evening, upon learning most casually 
that the usual crepuscular amusement was 
being foregone out of deference to his 
presence, and he begged with apologetic 
insistence that he be not permitted to in- 
terfere with the habits of his hospitable 
hosts; after which he retired, to be lulled 
to slumber by the weird music of untamed 
vocalists of gorge and gulch and the soft 
clinking of Camp Creek pebbles on the 
deal table. Next evening his conduct was 
equally reprehensible, and a feeling of in- 
dignant disappointment began to stir in 
the manly bosoms of the two-man outfit. 
On the third evening Mr. Buffer sat up 
and took notice, and the spirits of the two- 
man outfit rose correspondingly. 

On the fourth evening Mr. Buffer shyly 
intimated that if it were not for occasion- 
ing too great a draft upon the patience of 
his hosts he would not be averse to ac- 
quiring a smattering knowledge of their 
novel and innocent game. Being interro- 
gated respecting his aptness, Mr. Buffer, 
with becoming modesty, revealed the flat- 
tering fact that he and Squire Dobbs had 
once tied for the checker championship of 
Stevens’ Corners, and on cross-examina- 
tion finally confessed with evident reluc- 
tance that in the halcyon days of reckless 
and unrestrained youth he had been ac- 
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counted pretty fair at euchre. Whereupon 
Mr. Buffer was equipped with his propor- 
tion of pebbles and allowed to “set in.” 
Before retiring that night Mr. Buffer had 
demonstrated his aptness by winning all 
the “chips,” as well as the effusive plau- 
dits of his genial instructors. 

“We'll bait th’ trap a leetle to-night, 
Sandy, an’ see if he sniffs,” Freck sug- 
gested, next morning, as the two departed 
to their daily toil, followed by their guest, 
who halted at intervals to inhale the moun- 
tain air, so healing to impaired lungs. 

“Better throw it wide open,” urged the 
impatient Sandy. “There’s no tellin’ how 
soon he’ll take a notion to move on, an’ it’s 
mighty rackin’ to th’ nerves to dig all day 
for a pinch of dust with twenty thousan’ 
coined dollars grinnin’ at you all night.” 

“*Haste makes waste,’ Sandy,” ob- 
served the cautious Freck. “If we open th’ 
trap gradual, givin’ Ikey his own time to 
craw] in, he’ll leave Camp Creek with noth- 
in’ on his person but them goggles.” 

It was yet carly in the evening when 
Freck, as he swept up his fourth consecu- 
tive collection of pebbles, dropped a 
scornful imputation upon his partner’s 
pokeresque prowess, whereupon the of- 
fended Sandy hotly offered, provided Mr. 
Buffer would kindly stay out, to abrogate 
the restricting clause of the contract, and 
to back his judgment with a little “real 
stuff.” This challenge being promptly ac- 
cepted, a short season of swift and lacon- 
ic repartee was closed by the transfer of 
a moderate quantity of “real stuff” to 
Freck’s side of the table, to the manifest 
and wide-mouthed delight of the observ- 
ant Mr. Buffer. The trap being thus 
baited, the unwary victim not only sniffed, 
but insisted that it be opened, notwith- 
standing the friendly admonitions of the 
two-man outfit. In fact, Mr. Buffer, in 
his enthusiasm, became almost offensively 
agepressive, the amusement from being 
crepuscular became nocturnal, and when 
the unlucky Freck was finally seized with 
a severe attack of cold feet the green gog- 
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gles of the triumphant Buffer were glow- 
ing with elation in the light of the flick- 
ering lamp. 

It may be here noted, as a barometrical 
indication of the constantly rising spirits 
of the two-man outfit, that on the first two 
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barriers of social formalities melt away 
under the genial glow of a universal cam- 
aradcric. 

When Mr. Buffer had departed next 
morning to perform his ablutions in the 
nearby stream, Sandy looked up from over 
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MR. BUFFER STEPPED THROUGH THE DOORLESS ENTRANCE 


evenings of Mr. Buffer’s sojourn he was 
respectfully addressed as “Mr. Buffer,” 
on the third evening as “Isaac,” on the 
fourth as “Ikey,” and on the fifth as 
“Goggles.” To the stranger, one of the 
most striking idiosyncrasies of the free 
and unfettered West is its delightful dis- 
regard of conventionalities. In the sunny 
clime of the cactus and coyote the cole 


the pan of sputtering bacon on the box- 
stove in the little shack and smiled cheer- 
fully. 

“Freck,” he said, “he’s comin’ fast. 
Maybe we can turn th’ trick to-night.” 

Freck paused in his occupation of 
pointing a blunted pick and cocked his 
frowsy head judicially. 

“We give him most too much line last 
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‘night. Strikes me it would be safer to 
reel in about half what he got, an’ then 
give him more. With proper play we’d 
orter land his entire roll about We’ns- 
d’y night. Howsomever, if he should 
plunge—” 

“Freck,” interrupted Sandy, “if he 
should plunge we couldn’t get sure action 
with them sticky cards.” 

“We couldn’t, an’ that’s a fact,” Freck 
assented gravely. “Twice last night I 
fell down on that middle-finger flip. It’s 
a wonder Goggles didn’t notice it. A feller 
can’t tell nothin’ from his face when it’s 
plumb hid by that fool grin an’ them 
derned blinders.” 

“One of us better trot over to Spitler’s 
an’ get a new deck,” Sandy suggested, as 
he lifted the pan from the stove. ‘An’ we 
ought to cash in our dust. Goggles might 
kick on our valuation—” 

“Sh-sh-sh! hissed Freck softly ; “here 
he is.” 

Mr. Buffer stepped through the door- 
less entrance and sniffed energetically as 
the mingled odors of bacon and coffee 
floated to his nostrils. 

“Delicious!” he wheezed. “Ah, gentle- 
men, I am indeed fortunate in stumbling 
upon such novel and hospitable environ- 
ments. I can never sufficiently thank Mr. 
—ah—Spitler. A few weeks more of this 
free, invigorating life will send me back 
to my arduous studies a new man. Glori- 
ous country! Delightful climate! Mag- 
nificent mornings !”” 

“An’ profitable evenings,” added Sandy 
with a bantering grin in Freck’s direction. 

Mr. Buffer, essaying a jovial laugh, 
was seized by a prolonged period of 
coughing that racked his scrawny frame 
from top to toe. 

“Mere chance,” he finally wheezed. 
“Mere chance, Mr. McGee. And it occurs 
to me that the overwhelming predominance 
of the element of chance must explain the 
peculiar fascination of the sport. No skill 
being required, the merest novice may 
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safely compete with the most experienced. 
I should like to suggest, however, were I 
certain of giving no offense—” 

Mr. Buffer hesitated, brought the green 
goggles to bear first on Sandy and then 
on Freck, and nervously intertwined his 
soft, white fingers. 

“Certainly,” murmured Sandy. 
offense—none whatever.” 

“Spit it out, Goggles,” insisted the 
amiable Freck. 

“I should like to suggest, then,” re- 
sumed Mr. Buffer, softly, “that your 
cards are decidedly—well, you’ll admit, 
my friends, that they are not exactly 
clean.” 

“They sure ain’t,” Freck assented with 
quick eagerness. 

Mr. Buffer bowed gratefully. 

“And if either of you gentlemen should 
have occasion in the near future to jour- 
ney to—ah—” : 

“Spitler’s,” prompted the alert Freck. 

“Thank you; yes, to Spitler’s—I shall 
be most happy to pay for a nice new 
deck.” 

“Sandy’s goin’ this mornin’,” Freck 
announced. ‘“We’re most out of tobaccy.” 

Mr. Buffer hastily produced a shining 
coin, but Freck waved a voluminous hand 
impcriously. 

“Put it away, Goggles,” commanded 
Sandy. “You’re th’ guest of this outfit. 
Don’t insult us by offerin’ to pay fer any- 
thing.” 

“But, Mr. Phillips, it’s a small item,” 
Mr. Buffer protested ; “a small item to one 
who has plenty. However, out of defer- 
ence to the noble principle—” 

“That’s it! Freck interjected. “It 
ain’t th’ price; it’s th’ principle! Shut 
up, an’ sct down; breakfust’s waitin’.” 

That evening, while Sandy tore the 
wrapper from the new deck, Freck indus- 
triously polished the table with a sleeve of 
his flannel shirt and smiled patronizingly 
upon the beaming Buffer. “Here’s where 
I git even,” he warned—and he did. 


“No 
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Steadily and monotonously the modest 
stakes disappeared within the avaricious 
sweep of his befreckled hand, while Sandy 
swore softly but copiously, and the green 
goggles seemed to lose their lustre. Then, 
synchronous with the pressure of Sandy’s 
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Sandy’s hand to reinforce the three al- 
ready clutched in Freck’s long fingers. 
“Up to you, Goggles,” Sandy urged 
impatiently. “Do you call or raise?” 
Mr. Buffer sighed, hesitated, 
“called.” 


and 
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SANDY EMERGED FROM HIS TRANCE AND RAISED HIMSELF TO A SITTING POSTURE 


boot upon Freck’s foot, the tide of for- 
tune changed, flowed persistently Buffer- 
ward, and there finally came a moment 
when Mr. Buffer seemed about to 
“plunge.” The green goggles scrutinized 
the five cards long and intently, and the 
soft white fingers tantalizingly caressed 
the plethoric roll of bills. The seven of 
hearts traveled surreptitiously | from 


“Dealt myself a pretty fair hand that 
time,” he remarked. “Four eights.” 

He laid three eights and a deuce upon 
the table, and his fifth card fluttered and 
fell, face down, upon the ground just 
without the entrance to the shack. Smil- 
ingly Freck displayed his four sevens and 
reached for the stakes, but Mr. Buffer 
gently stayed his hand. 
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“Four eights, Mr. McGee,” he repeated. 
“That’s the fourth on the ground.” 

“Beggin”? your pardon,” said Sandy, 
severely, “that’s a trey. I saw it plain.” 

“That’s what,” Freck growled, bellig- 
erently ; “it’s th’ trey of clubs. I seen it, 
too. No funny bizness goes here, Gog- 
gles.” 

Mr. Buffer leaned back and regarded 
the two-man outfit with an expression of 
indignant surprise. 

“Gentlemen,” he wheezed excitedly, “as 
an invalid I can resent your insulting im- 
putations in but one way.” 

He arose, placed one foot upon the dis- 
puted card, and tossed the plethoric roll to 
the center of the table. 

“There’s two thousand dollars that say 
it’s the eight. I allow no man to question 
my veracity with impunity,” he said with 
calm dignity. 

Mr. Buffer had “plunged”—“plunged” 
up against a dead sure cinch! 

“You're fifty too strong fer us,” Freck 
ejaculated, as he hastily counted down the 
entire capital of the two-man outfit. “Take 
fifty back. This ain’t no frecze-out.” 

“There’s the mule,” Mr. Buffer sug- 
gested scornfully. 

“Th’ mule’s in!” assented Sandy. 

Mr. Buffer stooped, covered the fallen 
card with his soft, white hand for just a 
fraction of a second, and turned it up. It 
was the cight of spades! 

Sandy was the first to recover his 
breath. With a howl he precipitated him- 
self upon the spot where Mr. Buffer had 
been. When he arrived only a portion of 
Mr. Buffer was there, but that portion 
swung to the tip of Sandy’s chin with a 
catapultic force that left but one-half of 
the two-man outfit to continue the argu- 
ment. 


When Sandy emerged from his trance | 


and raised himself to a sitting posture, his 
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dazed eyes rested upon the other half of 
the two-man outfit propped, V-shaped, 
against the wall of the shack. In the shim- 
mering moonlight Freck’s raw face seemed 
to have merged into one vast and fiery 
freckle, and his aggravated nose, once a 
belligerent pug, loomed like a bulbous bar 
athwart the golden moon. 

As Sandy groaned, Freck turned a 
ragged and undulating profile toward him, 
then silently raised an arm and pointed in 
the direction of the distant rise, topped by 
the rocky trail that wound to Spitler’s 
Station. Over the apex of the rise the 
figure of a man on a mule was disappear- 
ing rapidly from view. 

“Freck McGee,” demanded Sandy, 
faintly, “do you mean to state that the 
two-man outfit has been cleaned up by one 
scrawny, sore-eyed, shriveled-up  skele- 
ton?” 

Freck struggled to his feet and snorted 
wrathfully. 

“One! Sandy Phillips, there was a 
dozen of ’em goin’ round me like teeth on 
a buzz-saw! An’ every one of ’em had as 
many arms as a Hindoo idol—an’ a dyna- 
mite sky-rocket in every fist!. One! Huh!” 

“Couldn’t you land on him just once, 
Freck ?” 

“Couldn’t I step on chain lightnin’, or 
sprinkle salt on th’ tail of a skeered jack- 
rabbit? Tried it yourself, didn’t ye, hey ?” 

Sandy slowly arose, kicked viciously at 
a pair of discarded green goggles, and 
shook an impressive fore-finger at the 
other half of the two-man outfit. 

“You freckled idiot, th’ next time you 
have a nightmare with angels in it, forget 
it—forget it quick! How much do you 
reckon Spitler’ll ask for puttin’ us on?” 

“You other idjut !” retorted Freck, with 
a last scowl at the disappearing eques- 
trian, “how much do ye reckon Spitler 
gits fer puttin’ him on?” 
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white-haired, with a fine oval aquiline 
face. In his youth as straight as an 

Indian, now he stooped pathetically, halt- 
ing yet more pathetically even when walk- 
ing his best gait. He was headed straight 
for the Buffet, though it was barely four 
o’clock in the morning, and the wide, 
dusty provincial streets had hardly any- 
where a stir of life. © 

The folk of Kenyon town for the most 
part pronounced the Buffet’s name in the 
solidest English fashion, never scanting it 
of a letter. Otherwise the name would 
have angered them as being foreign, there- 
fore deceitful, if not desperately wicked. 
They were, you see, true-bred provincials, 
the human increment of a hundred slow- 
growing years, lightly reinforced by a¢- 
cretion from the country round about. In 
the twelve thousand-odd of them there were 
less than a dozen foreigners, nor as many 
as fifty outlanders from up north. Nat- 
urally the social tone was to the last de- 
gree conservative—neighborly. Every- 
body that was anybody knew all about 
everybody else—hence blood and birth 
counted at twice their common weight. 

Hence, too, they upheld the Major, 
where another man must have gone down. 
His great-grandfather had laid out the 
town upon his own land, whose patent 
was granted for revolutionary services 
especially gallant. This old founder had 
given lots for all the churches, and be- 
sides, the big hill-top cemetery, the col- 
lege campus, and the public square upon 
which the Buffet looked out. 

Since the town council had set up a 
market at the square’s farther edge, Sam 
Heath, proprietor of the Buffet, had de- 
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cided to open the place two hours earlier 
in the morning. It was so much an inno- 
vation he was a little doubtful over it— 
still, it was plainly a duty, and neigh- 
borly, to give the market folk and early 
customers a chance to get proper liquor, 
instead of forcing them to depend upon 
pocket supplies, or to race off to the 
doggeries down -along the river side. 
Therefore he was unfeignedly glad to see 
the Major as his very first early customer. 
The Major had been drinking at the Buf- 
fet ever since the place began business, 
thirty years back. The drinking, in fact, 
explained the change in ownership of 
much real estate in Kenyon town. But 
Sam Heath was at once too shrewd and 
too kindly to seem conscious of his own 
waxing, or the Major’s waning. He made 
haste to set out the Major’s special bot- 
tle, and said, as he gave the glasses an 
extra polish: 

“Now, you’ve come, Major, I don’t so 
mighty much keer who stays away from 
the Buff’. I reckon us two can keep her 
a-rollin’.” 

“Not a doubt of it, Samuel,” the Major 
said affably. “Of course there may be 
criticism—as there was of the market. 
Some people seem unable to comprehend 
that progress is as necessary as it is hate- 
ful. Kenyon is progressing; naturally 
so are you. That reminds me—you will 
need a third man behind the bar—” 

“Cert’, Major! But ter think of you 
thinkin’ about it fer me!” Sam answered. 
“And I jest about ter ask—say: whut 
would you think o’ my takin’ on Mike- 
Slow? He ain’t slow at nothin’ but talkin’, 
and then there’s that little gal-child!” 

He paused, tentatively. Instinctively 
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the Major stood straighter. This defer- 
ence was balm to his fainting pride, withal 
exquisitely painful. It brought back the 
old days when all men had deferred to 
him; then, too, it fell in so exactly with 
the plan nearest his soft old heart. He 
reached for Heath’s hand and gripped it 
warmly as he said: 

“You’re a trump, Sam! I was think- 
ing of poor Mike—it is not gentlemanly 
to even question the ways of divine Prov- 
idence—still it does seem as if he had not 
had quite a square deal.” 

“No more it don’t,” Sam agreed. “But, 
Major, ef you say it, here he comes—let 
anybody else say what they please. We'll 
both drink on that—ef I may be so bold. 
Never mind about no four fingers—it’s 
bumpers we want now.” 

The Major set down his glass and wiped 
his lips—with a fine white handkerchief 
all in tatters. All his garments matched 
the handkerchief. They were clean and 
of the best, but threadbare, and rusty, and 
blotched all about with awkwardly care- 
ful darning. His shirt was very white, 
and his frayed silk neck-handkerchief 
carefully tied. He pulled a battered silver 
watch from his trousers pocket, glanced 
at its open face, and said, smiling: 

“It’s a quarter to five now, Samuel— 
by nine at the outside. I will send Mike 
to you. I am going down to Judge Var- 
num’s office, first thing after breakfast— 
and Mike is sure to be at Doctor Pen- 
field’s—the next house, you know.” 

“Tell him ter trot right along,” Heath 
answered quickly, then hesitantly: “Have 
you—-settled things with Varnum.” 

“Yes! He takes the water power—for 
a hundred dollars—and his claim. I fear 
he will spoil the town with factories, and 
that sort of thing—but my brother re- 
fused to protect his interest longer—and 
I, myself, was helpless,” the Major said, 
staring hard at the floor. 

Heath turned away his eyes, saying 
nothing. The Major cleared his throat, 
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and drummed upon the bar. “After all, it 
may not matter,” he said, thoughtfully. 
“IT am an old man—very old for my years. 
And the hundred will come in handy, set- 
tling some triffes I owe. Be sure I shall 
not forget you, Samuel—” 

“Oh! never you mind that,” Heath 
said, eagerly. “Jestly, I’m in your debt. 
Thar ain’t no tellin’ how much it is worth 
to me, havin’ you go in and out o’? my 
door. Promise me, Major, you’ll stick by 
me, no matter what happens—” 

A rush of thirst through the swinging 
doors broke up the colloquy. The Major 
slipped away. A new-comer among the 
thirsty ones, new also to the town, looked 
after him to say: 

“Julius Cesar! Can that be Senator 
Nesbit’s ghost? It’s enough like him, I’m 
sure.” 

‘*“No—only his twin brother,” a Ken- 
yon man answered. “Poor old Major! It 
makes me sorry to look at him. To think 
he might have been—anything he chose— 
and he’s a little less than nothing—” 

“Except the best gentleman that steps 
shoe-leather,” Heath interrupted, walk- 
ing out from behind the bar. He came 
close to the man who had spoken and said 
temperately, though his eyes were hot: 
“This is a public place, sir—but it’s mine. 
Ef you’ve got any more remarks o’ that 
sort to make, I’d ruther you’d make ’em 
somewheres else.” 

Half a minute the listeners hung be- 
twixt anger and admiration. Humanity 
triumphed in them. The offender was the 
very first to raise a cheer. He held out 
his hand to Heath when the cheering had 
ended. Heath shook it heartily, and the 
other said: “Thanky, Sam, for the les- 
son. I needed it. Be sure I shan’t forget 
it in a hurry.” 

Mike-Slow, who was by descent a 
Barnet, and by baptism John Michael, 
came to the Buffet half an hour early. 
Until six months back Mike had had his 
own saloon, the Grape Leaf, which, 
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though no rival to the Buffet, had yet a 
choice circle of discriminating patrons. 
Mike himself was a soft-spoken, easy- 
going fellow, a miraculous judge of liq- 
uors, though he seldom did more than 
smell them and wet his lips. He had 
thriven modestly, living in rooms above 
his place, with his wife and his little girl, 
Jennie, the very apple of his eye. 

Sundays he always took the child to 
church, as starchily fine as mother-pride 
could make her. It never occurred to him 
to doubt his welcome there, but Mrs. Mike 
would not go. She was small, and fiery, 
and thin-skinned, and either felt or 
fancied in the other women a certain 
bridling and drawing away. She hated 
the saloon business, and was always nag- 
ging Mike to quit it. So when the Grape 
Leaf mysteriously burned down, with 
Mrs. Mike and the insurance papers still 
more mysteriously absent, Kenyon had 
but one mind as to who was the incendiary, 
though it was sharply divided as to 
whether she was a criminal or a heroine. 

She had not, of course, foreseen that 
her child would be so badly burned; the 
doctors said she would never walk again. 
She had counted upon Mike-Slow’s tak- 
ing her out safe—and poor Mike had 
done his best, but the sheltering blanket 
had slipped from the little bare feet. It 
was a clear judgment, said the sternly 
righteous. Mothers with curly heads of 
their own to nestle against the breast, 
were silent, except for pitying sighs. 

So to poor Mike-Slow, in his utter ruin, 
Heath’s offer appeared a real godsend. 
Mike-Slow had been half, dazed ever since 
the fire. Kenyon had been more than kind 
to him. Little Jennie had been tended and 
cared for like a fairy princess. Doctor 
Penfield had sworn when Mike-Slow spoke 
of paying him; the town children had 
put their Christmas gifts into a wheel- 
chair for her, and the town mothers 
clothed her so daintily, the sight of her 
brought a lump into Mike-Slow’s throat. 
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He was grateful—ever so grateful—but 
this overwhelming kindness hurt him. 
‘*Peers like they fergit she’s got a father 
—and mother,” he said, in his heart, with 
and aching throb over the last word. He 
had never for a minute thought his wife 
guilty. It was all bad luck—she had 
chosen to go away, saying nothing, and 
the fire had come on the heels of her go- 
ing. She would come back in her own 
good time. She must find him there wait- 
ing for her. It was weary work—but he 
had never questioned her ways, and now, 
when all minds were against her, he would 
certainly not begin. 

He had worked early and late, taking 
anything that offered, but finding himself 
awkward, at most, had grown shy of 
seeking a job. He beamed as he slipped 
into a crisp white jacket, settled his apron 
artistically, and began to finger shaker 
and glasses. Heath leaned across the 
counter to say: “Put all you sell to-day 
in your own pocket, Mike! It’s fer the 
little gal. I’m goin’ home now—shan’t be 
back till after dinner. Be shore you make 
Jackson toe the mark while I’m gone. 
You know,”—jocularly,—“he ain’t nigh 
the fool his face makes him out. And ef 
the Major should come back, as it’s likely 
he will, be shorest of all you give him the 
right licker—and fill up his flask fer 
him. He got away without it this morn- 
ing.” 

Then he lurched away, the very moral 
of ruddy and unctuous content. But the 
Major did not come back all day. He left 
Judge Varnum’s office with his head high, 
and stepped out stoutly to settle various 
worrying accounts. None of them was 
big, but the aggregate mounted so swiftly 
he had not even a dollar left for his Buffet 
score. Sam, he knew, would never press 
him. The knowledge made him only the 
more anxious to pay, and the more 
ashamed of finding out that he could not 
do it. 

All day he fought with hig thirst, walk- 
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ing up and down the big desolate rooms 
of his father’s house. It belonged to his 
brother, the Senator, else it would long 
ago have followed the rest of the big Nes- 
bit estate. The Senator was neither rich 
nor brotherly, but he held on to the home- 
stead, gave his brother the use of it, and 
gave him, further, credit for meals at one 
of the town’s hotels. The two had quar- 
reled a long time back—Kenyon surmised 
over the Major’s drinking. It knew that 
the Senator, then only plain John Nes- 
bit, had left town hurriedly, and never 
come back. Now and again a Kenyon 
man ran across him at the State capital, 
a hundred miles away, and brought word 
that he did not look happy, for all he had 
become, politically, a power. 

“If I sent him money he would only 
drink it up,” the Senator said of his 
brother, to one of those thus chancely en- 
countered. “Still, I do not mean that he 
shall ever suffer want while I have a dol- 
lar. You will oblige me by letting me 
know his needs, so I may supply them.” 

The Kenyon man promised, and kept 
his word. The Major was clothed as be- 
came a gentleman, so long as he had any 
land to sell, or mortgage. Then, when he 
could raise no more money, his demon 
drove him to wear one suit as long as it 
would hold together, sell the new ones as 
they came, and drink their price in a week. 
It hurt him to do it—he would so gladly 
have given them away, even if he had not 
felt’ a certain shame in his double-dealing. 
“Jack doesn’t know what it is to be mas- 
tered,” he cried out to himself sometimes 
in the watches of the night. “He is so 
strong! so strong! Yet even he could not 
have his way in everything.” 

It was two o’clock before the Major 
slept, the night after Mike-Slow’s instal- 
lation. At three he stirred uneasily, at 
half-past he was up, fully dressed. As he 
opened the front door wafts of royal 
sweetness came to him. It was mid-May, 
and the roses, his mother’s roses, had 
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opened as by magic all up and down the 
walk. The big yard indeed was full of 
flowers. The Major tended them as a 
woman might have done, and rejoiced in 
their bloom, as something he could give 
away. For a breath the dewy fragrance 
made him unconscious of the fire in 
throat and heart and brain. He stepped 
down along the borders to bury his Jean 
cheek amid the riotous clusters of a su- 
perb Glory de Dijon. 

“Little Jennie must have you,” he said, 
raising his head, and nodding at the blos- 
soms. Then he felt for his worn’ knife, 
and carefully snipped half a dozen rich 
buds. When they were bound delicately 
with a long stalk of grass, he hid them 
within the lapel of his coat, and went 
striding toward the Buffet. 

Again he was the first customer, but 
this time only Mike-Slow was behind the 
bar. The Major smiled. Mike knew noth- 
ing of the old score. With him he could 
carry things in the high fashion that 
suited him best. He called for his drink 
with an accent of friendly patronage, then 
held out the nosegay, adding: ‘These 
for the little one, Mike—with Major Nes- 
bit’s compliments.” 

“My! my! But she will be the tickled- 
est! She does love a posy better ’n any- 
thing,” Mike-Slow returned, trying to 
speak airily, but somehow, in spite of 
himself, his voice blurred, and he was un- 
accountably slow in finding the things he 
sought upon the shelves. When they were 
found the Major tried to fill his glass, but 
his hand shook so he spilled the liquor 
half over the bar. Mike understood. He 
had known, even before, of the night-long 
battle with craving thirst. The Major’s 
eyes were tell-tales, if he did carry him- 
self so gallantly. 

He drank slowly, sipping the liquor 
as though tasting each drop. As he set 
down the empty glass he drew a long 
breath, saying: 

“Tt is almost worth while to go without 
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a nightcap, since it makes your relish 
for the morning dram so much keener.” 

“Yes—once in a while,” Mike-Slow as- 
sented; “but, Major, at your age, you 
better not try it too often. You know 
good liquor, of course—so does Sam 
Heath—and I know Sam’s too white not 
ter want ye ter have always the best in 
stock. But you ain’t been gittin’ it outen 
that bottle. I been moseyin’ round the 
cellar, since I got up, an hour back, an’ 
found a keg thar, ten years old, an’ as 
sweet-smelly as them posies. So meller- 
mild, too, it won’t hurt a baby—jest the 
very thing fer put ye ter sleep. Gimme 
yer bosom friend, Major—you must try 
hit this very night.” 

The Major’s hand did not shake so 
much as he drew out of his breast pocket 
a thin, flat flask. As Mike-Slow tossed it 
from one hand to the other, the Major 
refilled his glass and said: ‘You'll have 
to chalk up the flask, Mike. I came out in 
such haste this morning, I find I have 
only a little change in my pocket—and 
liquor like that is, we both know, worth 
money.” 

‘Not too much money fer you, Major,” 
Mike-Slow protested. “Besides, you—you 
got ter take it—from the little un, you 
know. She—she’s had so much done fer 
her, I know it’ll fetch her luck ter stand 
treat.” 

The Major understood—understood 
well enough to make his sunken eyes grow 
dim. “T’ll drink health and good luck to 
her,” he said, slipping the full flask into 
his pocket. Then, incontinently, he 
reached. for Mike-Slow’s hand, and said: 
“We know—how much harder it is—to 
receive—than to—give.” 

Every morning for the next three 
months the Major was at the Buffet as 
soon as its doors opened. Every morning, 
too, he carried a dewy nosegay and 
fetched home with him a flaskful of the 
incomparable liquor. There was never 
any question of payment—it was under- 
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stood to be the little un’s treat. Gnawing 
thirst drove the Major to accept it. He 
had not a cent in his pocket, nor any 
means of gaining one, now that he had 
parted with his last possession. Heath, 
he knew, would credit him to any extent, 
but he was morbidly sensitive over the 
fact that he had not paid as he promised, 
when Heath knew that he had money. 
After his morning drinks the flask sufficed 
for all day. So he stayed at home, pot- 
tering about the yard, tending the flow- 
ers, Or more commonly, dreaming upon 
the rotting white-pillared portico, until 
the dog-days came, in dry and withering 
heat. . 
His flowers felt it so much the arbor- 
vite hedge seemed to mock him. It was 
a party hedge, six feet tall, running down 
one side of the yard, and showing to him 
a surface straggly and something un- 
kempt, although he did his best to clip it 
properly. The other side was a smooth 
green wall, orderly as became the boun- 
dary of the prettiest garden in town. It 
was Judith Walton’s garden. Often the 
Major wondered what was in it. Thirty 
years back he would have found out at 
once—then Judith was the belle of Ken- 
yon, with both the Nesbits paying court. 
to her, and all the other Kenyon eligibles 
keeping them company. 

It was like a dream now. Neighbors, 
though they were, he saw Judith at the 
most, twice a year. She always smiled at 
him and gave him her hand. She had 
used to ask why he did not come and see 
her, but for ten years at least had left off 
asking. She had not aged much—it was 
hard to realize that she was fifty-five, - 
when you saw her clear eyes, her rich 
abundant hair, her smooth forehead and 
softly suffused cheeks. She was trim, too, 
and light-stepping as at twenty. He knew 
she did not go out much, socially, but 
gave to the sick and the miserable all the 
time she could spare from her flowers. 

They were invisible from the street-— 
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the arbor-vite hedge bent and went 
around her corner. But now and again 
there came over it wafts of strange new 
fragrances, and cries of admiration from 
those privileged to walk amid the blos- 
soms. So, between all, the Major knew a 
good deal without seeing. Perhaps the 
knowledge in a way explained his own de- 
votion to his flowers. It gave him a sense 
of oneness with Judith—Judith whom 
he had loved all his life.- 

There was a gate in the hedge, butit had 
not swung upon its hinges since that night 
—the Major never let himself get farther 
than that, in recalling things. But he 
dreamed daily of the happy time when 
the gate was for ever swinging, and Ju- 
dith calling to him across the hedge to 
come and admire her pinks and roses. She 
had complained, too, laughing a little, 
that try as she might, her new flowers 
never quite eclipsed his old ones. “I sus- 
pect you are a conjuror,” she had said 
more than once. ‘How else can it be that 
with better earth, and better sunshine, my 
roses will not grow to match yours?” 

Always dog-days are crucial upon rose 
trees. The Major’s felt their stress keen- 
ly. Half the buds withered before they 
came to blowth. Those that did open were 
languid and fretful-looking as ladies of 
high fashion are apt to be in sultry 
weather. Still, the Major clipped them 
and carried them to Mike-Slow for the 
little one, until the morning came when 
he could not find even the semblance of a 
bud. 

He rose up from the quest white-faced 
and staring. His knees trembled, a lump 
rose in his parched and aching throat. He 
could not go empty-handed to the Buffet 
—it was worse than death to think of what 
it meant to stay away. As he stood halt- 
ing and uncertain the dawn wind brought 
to him a breath as from heaven—the 
early morning perfume of a newly-opened 
tea-rose. He sniffed it angrily—it seemed 
so to mock his need. Then suddenly he 
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ran toward the hedge, and began to fum- 
ble at the rusted gate latch. The gate 
itself was overgrown with herbaceous 
creepers. Standing beside it the night 
before he had heard steps and voices and 
the soft pelting of falling drops, with 
afterward a swift uprising of water- 
weighted twigs. Judith did not mean to 
let her roses suffer. She had a hose and 
running water. If he had tried thus to 
save his flowers it would have meant draw- 
ing water with a heavy creaking windlass 
from a well fifty feet deep. 

With a long, steady pull he drew the 
gate open. It amazed him to see the bor- 
ders the other side of it, flowerless as his 
own, but of the liveliest fresh green. He 
stepped a little way along them, peer- 
ing eagerly about. It was just full dawn, 
with a rosy radiance all up the east, and 
little ruffles of south wind curling the 
low white cirri underneath. Light dews 
sparkled on everything. Here or there a 
bird let fall a plaintive dropping note. 
Nothing stirred in the house—it was like 
a place enchanted. The Major drew a 
hard breath, looked again about him, and 
turned to go. 

Something arrested him instantly. He 
saw roses, creamy, heavy-headed roses, 
with a dash of flame at the heart, nodding 
upon a young bush, set wholly apart. 
There were three of them, each a royal 
blossom, unlike any Kenyon town had 
ever seen. He ran to the bush, knelt 
beside it and slid his fingers caressingly 
beneath the uppermost bloom. 

Almost five minutes he knelt there. 
When he got up he staggered a little. 
His hand went furtively to his breast— 
then he rushed to the street gate in the 
hedge, shot through it, and almost ran 
away. 


All her life Judith Walton had done 
astonishing things—things impossible to 
any one else, which yet her world accepted 
as right and proper in her. So when she 
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made her mind up to take care of Mike- 
Slow’s crippled child, nobody felt free to 
say a word against it. It was a sudden 
determination, bred of a conference with 
Doctor Penfield. “The child might get 
well,” he said, “if she could have hospital 
care, without leaving her father. She is 
so affectionate she would pine—” 

“H-m! She shall not leave him,” Ju- 
dith said: 

“But it will take a year—and you 
would have to encounter Mike-Slow,” the 
doctor protested. 

Judith’s eyes lightened. ‘“Mike-Slow 
seems to me human,” she said, her lips 
curling. “Anyway, he has the advantage 
of association with—the aristocracy of 
of Kenyon. But that is neither here nor 
there—I’m going to save his child,—if 
she can be saved.” 

Then, without a by-your-leave to any, 
Miss Walton gathered up Jennie bodily, 
and transplanted her and her belongings 
to one of her own airy chambers. Jennie 
had been a pet of hers in the days of 
church-going. It made her heart ache to 
recall the child, rosy, chubby, snub-nosed, 
dimpled, nestling at Mike-Slow’s elbow, 
or sleeping peacefully against his decent 
Sunday coat. Jennie was prettier now, 
as delicate as a flower. The flame had 
not touched her face—it was only the lit- 
tle feet scarred and twisted, which told of 
its scathe. They were in bandages still— 
thus the doctor hoped to redeem them. 
He had not spoken of the hope save to 
_ Judith—suspense he felt would be a re- 
finement of cruelty to poor Mike-Slow. 

Mike-Slow went out to breakfast at 
six every morning. On the way, he 
stopped to give Jennie the Major’s posies. 
What with the bewilderment, and upset 
of finding her removed, it was after seven 
when he tapped constrainedly upon the 
Walton front door. It was wide open—he 
could see in the big room at the right of 
the hall, Jennie in her wheel chair, laugh- 
ing and playing with the sunbeams which 
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streamed across. The sight put manners 
clean out of his mind—he ran to the chair 
and dropped something in Jennie’s lap, 
saying joyfully: 

“Looky thar, darlin’—sweet! You 
never did see sech pretty roses! ’Most 
as pretty, they air, as Pappy’s little gal.” 

“They smell nice,” Jennie said, judi- 
cially ; then to Miss Walton, who had come 
from the room behind: “Ole Mister Major 
brought ’em—he brings me flowers ev’ry 
mornin’—and then I always treat—don’t 
I, Pappy?” 

“Yes sir-ee! I mean, yes, ma’am,” Mike 
said, giving Judith a look of naive con- 
fidence. He broke short off, and began 
twisting his hands awkwardly. Vaguely, 
uncertainly, he understood that she was 
somehow disquieted by the sight of those 
blossoms, big, heavy-headed, creamy, with 
hearts of flame. He knew something of 
the rivalries, the keen jealousies of neigh- 
boring gardeners—it might be she was 
hurt at finding the Major’s roses finer 
than any of her own. She had certainly 
got very white, then flushed deeply, as 
Jennie thrust the dewy blossoms up 
against her face. 

“T reckon you’ve got a heap finer po 
sies,” he said diplomatically. 

Judith smiled and shook her head. “I 
don’t think Kenyon ever before saw roses 
quite as fine as those,” she said. Then she 
almost ran away. Exactly two minutes 
later she was beside the new rose bush she 
had coaxed with such infinite care into per- 
fect bloom. She looked at it regretfully, 
but smiled, a wistful, protective smile; 
then with a steady hand broke off the rose 
that remained, the young green buds, and 
ground them into the earth at her feet. 

At moonrise that night she sat alone 
upon the piazza steps staring into the 
white night. Jennie was asleep, and she 
had let both cook and housemaid go away 
to the festival at the church across the 
river. The house was all dark. She was in 
a mood for solitude; she wanted to sit 
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silent, smelling the dew, feeling the breeze 
grow fresh, hearing the whippoorwills 
call weirdly through the far fields, ringing 
the town about, and dreaming of another 
August night, as warm, as white-lighted, 
as dew-scented, when her youth had come 
to an end. 

She seemed to see again, a man’s set 
face, to hear his voice, cruelly tense, say- 
ing, the words dropping with the leaden 
precision of a plummet: 

“You will not be my wife because you 
love my brother. ‘That is well. I would 
not constrain your inclination if I could. 
But I will save you in spite of yourself 
from being a drunkard’s wife. You shall 
never, never know that unspeakable humil- 
iation. For ten years, ever since you were 
fifteen, and I knew that you loved him, 
I have fought to reclaim Edmund Nesbit. 
The fight is hopeless. I give it up, but 
stand at guard. The day he marries you, 
I will kill him, as surely as I live.” 

The memory was so real, so vivid, it 
did not startle her greatly when the same 
voice, touched to a new and strange con- 
cern, said from the shadow of the spruces 
either side the gate: 

“Judith! Come! There is need for— 
both of us.” 

Almost before she knew it, Senator 
Nesbit had led her down the steps and 
was drawing her toward the gate in the 
hedge. As they came to it she hung back 
a little, but he would not let her stop. 
“Come!” he said, imperatively, half car- 
rying her forward. She felt the chill and 
the tremor of his fingers through the 
sleeve of her thin frock. They moved 
soundlessly, and went in the back way. 
The library door stood lightly ajar. A 
wan sliver of light came through it. The 
big room drank up the rays of a single 
candle as thirsty sand drinks water. 

“Look! Listen!” John Nesbit said in 
Judith’s ear, as they slipped inside and 
ambushed themselves in the deep embras- 
ure of a window. She raised her eyes ques- 
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tioningly, but his face enforced obedience. 
She clung to the casement, trembling 
through and through. 

The room was bare as it was big. All 
the bookshelves had been rifled; ghostly- 
light squares told of vanished pictures on 
the walls. There were but two of the 
carved mahogany chairs left. They were 
drawn up either side of the big dusty 
table screwed to the middle of the floor. 
The Major sat in one of them. Upon the 
table in front of the other there stood a 
thin pocket flask, full to the top. The 
cork was out, and the fragrance of its 
contents floated through the room. 

The Major was shaking as with ague, 
his face white, his eyes blazing. Now and 
again his lips moved rapidly, but at first 
the listeners caught no sound. They saw 
him shake his head violently, more than 
once. Now and.again, too, his hand went 
out stealthily toward the flask, then was 
snatched back with a motion of abject 
fear. Presently, through the hush, they 
caught the words: 

“No! No! No! Keep thee before me, 
Satan! You must—until twelve o’clock! 
Even then, though every minute is like a 
year of hell, I shall not be punished 
enough. But at least it will show I am not 
quite the coward I used to be. A Nesbit 
and a thief! I stole the roses—Judith’s 
roses—to pay for the little one’s treat. 
I ought to sit here until I starve, craving, 
craving, aching in every fiber—but I dare 
not try it—it shall all end—when the 
clock strikes twelve.” 

He raised his head and ran his fingers 
over the keen edge of a razor. Judith al- 
most cried aloud. John Nesbit’s warning 
grip restrained her. The Major was 
speaking again—this time brokenly, with | 
long pauses, as though listening to an 
invisible opponent: 

“Tt was not my free will. This craving 
was born in me. Let us see—the account 
stands—you have cost me, fortune, home 
—Judith—now, at the last, honor. But 
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when you made me a thief you—you made 
me aman. I defy you. I am free of you! 
—free, do you hear?—Free until—the 
end.” 

The clock struck ten. He locked his 
hands in a knotted grip upon the arms 
of the chair, shuddering convulsively: 
‘Two hours!” they heard him say, hardly 
above a whisper: “God in heaven! Two 
hours!—longer each than this eternal 
day. Jack! I wish he might know—but 
I can not hold a pen. Maybe he will know 
—on yonder. I’d like to thank him now 
for saving me from dragging down Ju- 
dith—” 

Now it was John Nesbit who almost 
‘eried out. He looked remorsefully at Ju- 
dith, and made a forward step, but drew 
back, whispering very low: “Let us 
wait a little longer. If—if only he can 
hold out, it means salvation.” . 

Outside the raucous katydid chorus 
drowned the crying of the whippoor- 
wills, and made faint the shrilling of the 
tree-toads. Through the blurred sound 
a far-off trumpet came, thin and high and 
sweet. The town band was out serenading 
a distinguished guest. At the trumpet 
note the Major half turned about, and 
made as if to rise from his seat. The eyes 
‘watching him saw his brow beaded over 
with sweat. They saw, too, his face grow 
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convulsed and livid as he sank back, ut- 
tering a little, low ery. 

“Ned! My brother!” the Senator ex- 
claimed, darting to his side. The Major 
was gasping desperately. Judith snatched 
up the open flask and put it to his lips. 
With all his remnant of force he, pushed 
it away, and so violently that it fell and 
shivered upon the floor. As his ear caught 
the tinkling crash the Major smiled, a 
heart-breaking smile, wan and pitiful be- 
yond expression. He groped for the 
hands supporting him, drew them to- 
gether, and held them fast, saying with 
stiffening lips: 

“Jack, Judith—it’s a fight to the— 
death—so you must let me—win.” 

“You have won,” Judith cried, cradling 
his head against her breast. Senator Nes- 
bit knelt beside his brother, chafing the 
nerveless hands: “I can not let my brother 
go—just as I have found him,” he said: 
“Ned, I came to you to-day, in spite of 
myself, in spite of my oath—because I 
felt that you—” 

He stopped short. The Major’s eyes 
were glazing. His breath came from no 
lower than the throat. But they caught 
a ghostly whisper: “Kiss me, Judith— 
when—I am—dead.” Then the head fell 
heavily, and the duel to the death was 
won. 


A SIGH FROM GRANADA 
By Thomas Walsh 


fa beauty stricken with decay !— 
Thy soul an outcast on the wind !— 
Thy cheek’s fond jewel in the clay 
With Death’s imperial signet signed !— 


Lo, on the pathway where they bore 
Thy form unto its cypress urn 

The rose droops earthward more and more 
As if to hearken thy return! 


A LIFE-LESSON 
By James Whitcomb Riley 
HERE! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house, too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But childish troubles will soon pass by— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 

They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 

Of your school-girl days 

Are things of the long ago; 

But life and love will soon come by— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 

They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 

Of your youthful dreams 

Are things of the long ago; 

But heaven holds all for which you sigh— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 


THERE! LITTLE GIRL; DON’T CRY! 
Drawing by John Cecil Clay 


HUMANITY AND MACHINERY 


by Charles Barnard 


AUTHOR OF “MY TEN-ROD FARM,” “TOOLS AND MACHINES,” ETC. 


CERTAIN worthy woman stood be- 
fore a picture in the studio of an 


artist who had painted it. “It 


may be very fine, but I do not see any- - 


thing in it.” Unfortunately, the painter, 
being neither wise nor kind, said to her, 
“Madam, don’t you wish you could?” 

Of all the men of genius in the arts 
and sciences there is one that stands, some- 
times unwittingly, in a far finer position 
than any such mistaken genius as this 
painter—the inventor. He works to 
meet a human want. His genius is real- 
ized in useful things that are often of 
immense commercial value to him and of 
far greater value, commercial and ethical, 
to the people. When we see his work we 
are likely to be dazzled by the splendor of 
his reward. One machine may bring him 
a fortune. We fail to see the far greater 
good fortune his invention brings to gen- 
erations of men and women whose lives are 
better, safer, sweeter and happier, because 
of his machine. 

Marriage implies a house in which to 
make a home. The home is the school of 
the virtues. The better the house, the bet- 
ter the home. The better the home, the 
greater the State. 

Suppose, now, every house must be 
built, as in colonial days, by hand. What 
would be the effect on marriage, the home, 
the State? Simply disastrous, more dis- 
astrous than eould be expressed in terms 
of money. There would be houses, of 
course, some of them beautiful. There 
would be homes, some of them admirable, 
considering the roof-trees over them—but 
the people— Ah! The people. What of 
them? Not one pair of lovers in one hun- 


dred could ever expect to have the home 


they desire and deserve. The cost of 
proper houses would check marriages or 
check the making of good homes, and 
either one of these things would be a seri- 
ous injury to the-State. Not one per cent. 
of the young people contemplating mar- 
riage to-day could afford to pay the rent 
of even the smallest house that would pass 
the inspection of any board of health, if 
it must be made by hand, without the aid 
of machinery. 

Suppose every shingle had to be riven 
out of a log by hand. Suppose shingle 
nails cost six cents each, because made at 
a hand-blown forge with hammer and an- 
vil. Fancy every beam shaped from a log 
with an adz, every board sawed out in a 
saw pit. Suppose such hand-sawed lum- 
ber in Michigan woods had to be teamed 
in hand-made wagons to New England. 
Suppose every foot of gas or water pipe 
were made by hand. It could not be so 
made, but we may imagine it. What would 
a bathroom cost? We might suppose a 
hundred things about a house,—doors, 
sash, furniture, stoves,—made by hand, 
and the search for the total cost of a house 
would end in amazement. 

Certain people imagine that machinery 
is ugly, uninteresting and disagreeable. 
Had they a finer and clearer vision they 
would see tha: the ugliness is in the mis- 
use of the machine by incompetent or 
careless men and women. The well-made 
and well-cared-for machine has a beauty 
of its own that comes of strength, sim- 
plicity, precision, truth and harmony with 
the divine laws that control the universe. 
We may stand beside a giant band-saw 
while, with screaming clamor, it rips a 
huge log into materials for a home. To 
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the clear vision it is luminous with a 
strange beauty, a beauty we are only just 
beginning to understand. Its brilliant 
blade flying with incredible speed is mak- 
ing a roof-tree to shelter a happy mother. 

In another place we see a machine 
whose purring cutters are shaping beauti- 
ful white pine into mouldings of classic 
form to decorate a home—making a mil- 
lion feet of mouldings, all alike. Perhaps 
some sensitive soul cries: “How distress- 
ing; so mechanical, so monotonous! How 
sad it all is!’ Dear soul! Creep back 
to your dusty studio. Is it not better 
that ten thousand homes should have 
graceful forms on stair and sash and door, 
than that one home have hand-made 
mouldings and the others none at all? 
The cutters of this machine can and do 
accurately reproduce the splendid curves 
designed by the sculptors and the archi- 
tects who made Greek temples glorious. 
The machine is a missionary of the beau- 
tiful, bringing the best of art-forms to 
every home, so that even a door frame 
. may be altogether lovely? Machine mould- 
ings are not ugly because cheap. They 
are beautiful and cheap. 

Wood-working machinery is the ex- 
pression of the greatest creative genius 
the world ever saw—the American invent- 
or—and what is all his wonder of mechan- 
ics for? To make homes, to make it pos- 
sible to build houses for a nation of home 
lovers. To invite all, both young men 
and maidens, native and strangers, to 
love and peace and joy by making possi- 
ble millions of inexpensive, comfortable, 
safe, convenient, even beautiful houses. 

We look out the car window and see be- 
side the way a rugged machine bracing 
itself on three. weighty legs that with 
thunderous jar it may tear a hole in the 
rocky crust of the earth. Here is perhaps 
the greatest of modern power-tools, en- 
gine, hammer and chisel in one. It may 
be called the advance guard of civiliza- 
tion, for, without it, transportation hesi- 
tates and human progress halts. By its 
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labors the railroad is possible, cities are 
supplied with water, and ocean is joined 
to ocean. The rock drill cheapens trans- 
portation. It is the road maker, the cre- 
ator of trade routes. It promotes peace 
by bringing nations together that they 
may understand and make no more war. 
It knocks at the door of the secret cham- 
bers of the earth and they bring forth sil- 
ver and gold and the precious metals we 
call iron and copper. It toils on the 
mountain side, even in the awful dark of 
the mountain’s heart, to make a highway 
for humanity. By its labor is the crooked 
made straight and the rough places plain ; 
through it every valley is exalted and ev- 
ery hill is made low, and to the under- 
standing eye the glory of its labors shall 
be revealed. 

Poetry and art have these many years 
pictured the labors of men and women in 
the harvest field. From Ruth, the glean- 
er, to Millet’s “Reaper” we have read the 
long, melancholy story of the toilers gath- 
ering with crude, wasteful, inhuman hand- 
tools the crops of the world that the na- 
tions might have bread. Rightly under- 
stood these two women, living so far 
apart, are pathetic monuments to the as- 
tounding stupidity that could permit such 
things, when, as we now see, by taking 
thought, a machine can release humanity 
from such senseless labor. With a singu- 
lar perversity artists have delighted to 
paint pictures of foolish toil. Even now 
the critics tell us that neither the mower, 
the reaper, threshing machine or the 
sulky plow are fit subjects for a picture. 
Never was there a greater blunder. The 
glory and majesty of our mighty har- 
vests, won for the feeding of the world 
with so little labor that the vast wheat 
fields seem lonely, the smoking clouds of 
chaff and straw blown high in the air 
from whirring threshers, the great com- 
panies of men and horses marching to the 
horizon as the plows turn wide sweeps of 
sod to the sun, the gang drills sowing 
mile-long lace-like threads over the brown 
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earth where springs the growing crop. 
These and a hundred other scenes are fit 
themes for any poet. In our fields are no 
sad multitudes of ill-paid, short-lived 
peasants, crushed and bent by the iniquity 
of the sickle. Why sing the sad Song of 
the Reaper, when a grand, inspiring epic 
of the harvesting machine awaits the poet 
and painter who can see and understand? 

Machinery is the cornerstone of mod- 
ern society, the very foundation on which 
law, science, ethics, the arts, even the 
State itself, rests. It is so new that we 
do not yet know its poetry. We do not 
yet understand. Only two generations 
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have lived beside the highway of steam, 
only one has seen the Bessemer converter 
transform the blacksmith into the master- 
builder of ships and towers. The sewing 
machine, the far speaker, the typewriter, 
are common things of to-day, accepted as 
a matter of daily convenience, and yet are 
they teachers of the people. Machines 
that come close to our lives. and homes in- 
sensibly teach truth, precision, the adjust- 
ment of universal laws to human needs, 
respect for that wise American idea that 
labor saved is labor released for higher 
and nobler toil. The machine is the head 
master in the high school of the race. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


By Fiorence Earve Coates 
“Bripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


Franklin! our Franklin! America’s loved son! — 
Loved in his day, and now, as few indeed: 
Franklin! whose mighty genius allies won, 
To aid her in great need! 


Franklin! with noble charm, that fear allays, 
Tact, judgment, insight, humor naught could dim! 
“Antiquity; said Mirabeau, “would raise 
Altars to honor him!” 


How should one country claim him, or one hour? 


Bound to no narrow circuit, and no time, 
He is the Worlds—part of her lasting dower; 
One with her hope sublime. 


His kindred are the equable and kind 
Whose constant thought is to uplift and bless; 
The witty, and the wise, the large of mind, 


Who ignorance redress: 


His kindred are the bold, who, undismayed, 
Believe that good is ever within reach ,— 

All who move onward —howsoe’er delayed— 
Who learn, that they may teach: 


Who, overcoming pain and weariness, 
In life’s long battle bear a noble part; 


All who, like him,— greatest of gifts !— possess 


The genius of the heart! 


How should we praise whose deeds belittle praise, 
Whose monument perpetual is our land 

Saved by his wisdom, in disastrous days, 
From tyranny’s strong hand? — 


How praise whose Titan-thought, beyond Earth’s ken 
Aspiring, tamed the lightnings in revolt; 
Subduing to the will of mortal men 
The awful thunderbolt ? 


Our debt looms larger than our Jove can pay: 
We know not with what homage him to grace 

Whose name outlasts the monument’ decay ,— 
A glory to our race! 


With tireless hope, he seems to move before 
Beckoning to all that helpful is and free: 
A lover of mankind, inheritor 
Of Immortality! 


EDEN’S GATE 


By Virginia Woodward Clond 


AUTHOR OF “MISS MODERNITY,” 


are a very proud one also.” 

She stopped, arrested by the writ- 
ten words, and her hand fell upon the 
table, with the note crushed in it. 

“For you, who are so good a 
woman”— 

The smile which met her eyes in the 
mirror was a revelation of all the bitter- 
ness concealed from the world by the 
veneer of control which veiled her person- 
ality. She looked at the note again. 

“_And I comprehend to the uttermost 
what such a sacrifice will mean to you. 
You know my views concerning this step, 
and I recognize as no other can all your 
adorable beauty of character. But I have 
ceased to believe that the sacrifice of your- 
self can be right in the sight of Heaven. 
Why, in the name of all justice, should 
you be offered on the altar of opinion? 
You love me. I know it, although no word 
of its expression has ever passed between 
us. You love me,—I say it reverently, 
God knows !—even as I love you,—inevita- 
bly, fully. Therefore, I have weighed 
every hour of the future before writing 
this, and now I entreat you to come with 
me,—to marry me. You will claim that 
your husband is alive, and that it would 
be cruel to take advantage of his condition 
by separating from him legally. I do not 
consider the wreck of manhood and dissi- 
pation, shut in a retreat, as in any sense 
your husband. This calls for plain speech 
between us now, and I risk it. Were you 
not sacrificed as a girl? Have you not en- 
dured all and more than a woman can 
bear? Have you not lived for duty? 
Then, is it not wrong to resign the future 
for the sake of a form? You will plead 
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that your church forbids remarriage. 
Then, acknowledge only that you love me, 
—and look no farther ahead than the 
present. I will say no more about that 
now, for of late I have tasted of the lees 
of feeling which lie too deep for expres- 
sion. Nor do I wish you to write to me,— 
yet. Because no written word shall bind 
you until your decision is made. To-mor- 
row, however, I will go to the Park and 
wait near the Vacosti fountain until you 
appear. I will not join you, but shall leave 
some signal for you. If you decide for me 
you may take it with you, and I shall un- 
derstand. If you do not, I shall know that 
I am to remain outside the door of your 
life.” 

She sat now, resting her arms upon the 
table, her face on her hands. It seemed to 
her that it could not be she,—Adelaide 
Beauchamp, who read these words with 
only a thrill of happiness. Once she would 
have recoiled from them so long as the pit- 
iful shadow of manhood which the world 
called her husband, was still alive. She 
had married him in her early girlhood, 
urged on by her father. What her life 
had been she could not now recall without 
a shudder, and her husband’s final col- 
lapse, mental and physical, after which he 
was placed in a retreat for life, was only 
release for her. 

She found herself asking herself if she 
would have heeded this letter a year be- 
fore. No, for then she did not love. A 
wave of color swept her face as she made 
the admission,—she loved him so, this man 
who stood to her as the emblem and type 
of nobility. Theirs had been an uncon- 
querable and intense attraction, built upon 
the surest basis, that of perfect congenial- 
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ity of taste and character, and when the 
meaning of life’s most exquisite possibili- 
ties had suddenly been revealed to her 
through this love, she seemed to emerge 
from the black shadow of the past, which 
had enveloped her for years, and to enter 
the dawn of a new life. 

Suddenly a cathedral clock struck 
eleven, and she arose, facing a radiant 
creature in the mirror, who smiled tremu- 
lously at her, with all the happiness of 
awakened womanhood on its lips. What 
mattered anything except love? 


Mrs, Beauchamp directed, her chauffeur 
to leave her at the James Street entrance 
to the Park and to return in half an hour. 
She took the path leading indirectly to the 
Vacosti fountain, and walked slowly. The 
first moments of surrender were too sweet 
to be Hghtly spent. In her exalted mood, 
the traffic and noise of Bleeker Street on 
the one side and the fashion and display 
of James on the other, seemed to fade into 
a mere visionary past, which had held no 
part with life’s realities. 

Springtime was as yet unborn, but its 

promise throbbed in the air, in the neutral- 
hued earth, in the pale sun which silvered 
the bare boughs that crossed the way lead- 
ing to the fountain. It was as if Nature 
wove a bridal veil of beauty between her 
and the garish eye of the world. 
. All the harsh, hard part of that deci- 
sion, which was yet to be,—the publicity, 
criticism, judgment and rebuke which lay 
ahead of her,—she thrust aside mentally, 
and yielded herself to this one day,—to 
love. Through a haze of gray branches 
she discerned the white fountain, and as 
she approached it a man’s figure left it 
and disappeared down a side path. Her 
heart leaped with recognition and the 
dear knowledge that his protection and 
presence was so near. 

Suddenly she was conscious of footsteps 
behind her, and then a voice. 

“Mrs. Beauchamp!” 

She turned with a quick revolt of feel- 
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ing against the intrusion of any one in 
this hour and this place which was as her 
Holy of Holies. The man who faced her 
was Marshall Winter, a portrait painter, 
whom she knew but slightly. She had held 
desultory conversations with him, and once 
he had shown her his pictures at an art 
exhibit. He impressed her as being rather 
boyish and very enthusiastic, and then 
she had forgotten him. Once she saw his 
wife beside him at the opera,—a thin, 
dark woman, and there had been an un- 
pleasant episode made public by the pa- 
pers concerning Mrs. Winter and klepto- 
mania. This rumor was suppressed, and 
eventually died. of inanition or indiffer- 
ence. She had also heard that the woman 
was addicted to morphia. Then the Win- 
ters faded from the world’s vision as ob- 
jects of interest,—except the man’s un- 
questionable talent, which kept him in the 
foreground, professionally. 

Now, as he appeared before her so un- 
expectedly, she recalled all this with a. 
sweep of memory, aroused by his face. 

It was haggard and lined by pain’s 
branding iron, and in his eyes desperation 
warred. They were the eyes of a soul that 
tottered on the brink of some terrible al- 
ternative. His hand shook as he raised his 
hat, and at first his lips formed no words. 
Instantly all the motherhood that lies dor- 
mant in a woman sprang to arms. 

“You are ill! What is it? Tell me!” 
she demanded. 

A note of unnatural laughter broke 
from him. 

“Yes, Iam ill! I came here to be alone, 
—to—to have it out. Then I saw you and 
I wanted you to speak to me,—you’d 
think me mad if I told you why. You’ve 
never favored me with your friendship,— 
I have no friends !” 

This was not the man of the world who 
spoke; it was the quick, blind reaching of 
the soul for help,—the mere boy, inconse- 
quent of effect. It was evident that the 
breaking down of all control lay but a 
hair’s breadth beyond. 
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“Come, sit down beside me,” she said 
gently. He sank upon the bench, and 
dropped his head in his hands. Then she 
saw, lying beyond him, one splendid red 
rose. This, then was her guerdon. Pres- 
ently she would reach her hand and take 
the rose at whose heart lay folded her fu- 
ture of delight. 

All unconsciously she smiled. The man 
beside her seemed so young in his obvious 
trouble, and the world so remote from 
this, her reality. 

He raised his head and looked at her, 
catching her moment of exaltation. The 
pale sun through the branches behind her 
‘ seeming a fit background for its radiance. 
He groaned beneath his breath and spoke 
as the human only speaks to or from his 
own soul. 

“A while ago, when I came in here, I 
said I didn’t believe in goodness. I said 
that no really good woman lived,—and I 
meant it. Then I looked ahead of me and 
saw you!—TI laughed when I saw you. It 
was as if the devil mocked me! for I know 
you are good. I’ve often thought what a 
model you would make for the Madonna, 
as I see her. Yet I swore there was noth- 
ing to believe in any longer,—that only 
evil could triumph. That if it were other- 
wise I should know it. Then I saw you!” 

He turned from her, his arm on the 
back of the bench, his face on his hand, 
and silence fell between them, like the 
shadow of that sword which once flamed at 
the east of Eden. Presently his voice, boy- 
ish and unaffected, went on. 

“I suppose you’ll think me mad to talk 
this way to one who is almost a stranger, 
—but it isn’t you, don’t you understand ; 
it’s that a woman such as you should come 
along here just now; that it should be 
your face, as I’ve idealized it,—you know 
I understand faces,” he broke off, dispas- 
sionately. “I’m trained to it. P’ve always 
noticed how beautiful yours is in certain 
qualities, how different from those whose 
materialism and sordidness or uncertain 
truth is disguised by mere control. Yours 
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is altogether unlike others. Of course, I 
mean the face,” he added, with the direct 
impersonality of the artist. Then fiercely : 
“By Heaven, Mrs. Beauchamp, a man 
must have something good to hold to! 
Can you understand what it means for 
your faith in all women to be wrecked, 
poisoned, swept away—all the beauty and 
meaning of it, that was sacred,—by the 
deviltry of one?” He drew his breath 
hard between his teeth, and added in an 
altered voice: “It’s a trite thing, perhaps, 
for a man to say that life is too hard for 
him; it may sound cowardly, but it’s God’s 
truth. It’s ovgrthrown me, and I’ve given 
up the job!” 

All the sympathy of womanhood rose in 
a murmur of pity as she leaned toward 
him, her face alight with feeling. The 
branches seemed to crown her, and sud- 
denly he looked up as at a shrine, then 
dropped his face to his hands and shook 
with suppressed, dry sobs. 

“God forgive me! God forgive me!” he 
muttered. , 

She spoke to him. The very air seemed 
brooding, as if the stillness of the lonely 
place transformed it into that which would 
forever mean to her in memory a sanctu- 
ary. She never recalled afterwards what 
she said ; it was with the inspiration of the 
heart rather than of the mind. Presently 
it was of his art, and then he turned witha 
flame of impassioned resentment, the sex- 
less soul of the artist unsheathing the 
sword of defense. 

“That is the worst of it! I could endure 
it all except for that,—to feel that strug- 
gle against such odds, bound day and 
night to—to degradation! Maimed, hurt, 
unwinged! I would rather have been born 
the veriest drudge of the soil than that my 
art should have been so harassed and 
brutalized! How may it live when day is 
only the maddened result of a hellish 
night? I would have died a thousand 
deaths to spare it!’ he added with uncon- 
scious pathos. 


“Yes, I know,” she breathed softly. 
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He shook his head, adding fiercely: 
“No one knows. No one understands that. 
No one can comprehend the contagion of 
the unmoral, its disintegrating power. 
That which is more than life is being mur- 
dered before my eyes, and I intend to put 
it out of misery !” 

Unconsciously his hand stole to his 
breast, and then she understood him. It 
was she who was pale now, and she passed 
her hand wearily across her eyes. The 
very light of day was changed. What had 
she come here for long before? What mat- 
tered anything beside a man’s soul? Here 
was something to be fought for, to be 
dragged back,—a man, helpless without a 
woman’s understanding and defense, man- 
like, seeing only one way out of life’s web, 
to break it. 

“T understand,” she repeated. “I lost a 
little child once, who might have been 
beautiful.” 

The full meaning of her words smote 
upon him, calling to manhood as nothing 
else could have done. He had heard that 
her only child had been terribly deformed. 
Now, with a rush of memory he remem- 
bered about her husband, his brutality, 
his dissipations, his condition. Winter 
turned to her with a hint of awe in his 
voice. 

“I know,—Mrs. Beauchamp, I’m a 
brute, I suppose,—I forgot. And you— 
you lived through all your trouble and 
came out the angel that you are! I shan’t 
forget that! You don’t know what you’ve 
done,—you’ve saved faith for me. I’m go- 
ing away, but—but, at least I know at the 
last that a good woman lives.” 

She smiled wanly at his subterfuge of a 
journey. 

“You will not go yet,” she said. 

“I must,” he broke in. “I can not go 
back to—to that,—there’s only one way 
out—” 

She interrupted him, tolerantly : 

“Perhaps, but I wish you to do just one 
thing for me first. Go to the club for to- 
day, take a room and sleep this afternoon 
if you can, and dine with me to-night.” 
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“Please don’t ask it,” he said humbly ; 
“I'd rather not. You see I’m not—not in 
condition. Life has beaten me out of shape 
lately.” 

“J do more than ask it,—I demand it. 
Promise me!” 

“TI suppose one day more can make but 
little difference. But to-morrow I shall 
go away.” 

He spoke with the colorless inflection of 
hopelessness. She smiled a little to her 
own heart, realizing that with mere friend- 
liness she must match and outrival to- 
morrow. A while before, to-morrow had 
meant to her the path of light into love’s 
hereafter. Now ?—she seemed to be facing 
a tribunal,—herself, this man,—a com- 
parative stranger, who surely had no part 
in her life,—and that other. 

“TI will drive you to the club,—then to- 
night I shall expect you.” Some inner 
force, perhaps the whole habit of right 
living, seemed to be uttering the words 
for her as she arose. 

Absorbed in his own tragic present, he 
reached mechanically for the rose lying 
beside him, but sub-consciousness only 
controlled the action, and she took it from 
him and stood, for a moment, with its 
beauty near her lips. 

“Do you know,” he broke out fiercely, 
“it wasn’t chance that brought you along 
here, Mrs. Beauchamp. If you were like 
—like some others, if you were the kind 
whose goodness fails one,—I—well, I 
wouldn’t even wait for to-morrow. But 
you are not. You’ve left me faith in some- 
thing, at any rate.” 

She breathed the sweetness of the rose 
before she replied, then she laid it back 
gently on the bench. 

“T will try to be worthy. No, it was not 
chance.” 

They went up the path together, this 
man and this woman, whose lives appar- 
ently held no bond saving that of the hu- 
man. At the gate she looked back to where 
a ray of sunlight struck across the bench 
near the Vacosti fountain, turning to flame 
that which had been her rose of Eden. 
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T was with no little interest that the the- 
ater-going public outside of New York 
awaited the appearance of Madame Bertha 
Kalich. It has come about, naturally 
enough, that the verdict of the national me- 
tropolis upon an actor nurtured and devel- 
oped within its boundaries, requires confir- 
mation by a less partial verdict. New York 
has become almost as excessive as Paris in its 
enthusiasms, and, like Paris, its enthusiasm 
is sometimes the outcome of an incident, or a 
mood, or fancy, and is not based upon prin- 
ciple. Chicago was ready to accord Madame 
Kalich no more than belonged to her, as was 
evidenced by the slender houses which greet- 
ed her—houses which increased with each 
performance, till the limit of the theater was 
reached. The criticisms were conservative; 
the applause cautious. But by the end of 
the first week the solemnity with which she 
was received gave way to a deep-seated con- 
fidence in her. It has been observed that in 
the poetic quality of her acting she bears 
some resemblance to Modjeska as that ac- 
tress was a quarter of a century ago. 
Whether she has the charm in comedy which 
Modjeska possessed must be determined by 
some other play than that of Maeterlinck’s 
“Monna Vanna,” in which Madame Kalich 
made her entrance on the western stage. 
Her voice is far more beautiful than that 
of Modjeska. It is, indeed, of superlative 
beauty, and old theater-goers may search 
their memories in vain for a quality so full, 
rich, sympathetic and eloquent. Her face 
has about it an almost regal gravity, which 
is, upon occasion, illumined by a smile of 
rare quality. Her height is excellent, and 
her slender body is held in a tension which 
conveys, perpetually, the idea of power—a 
characteristic noticeable in a number of 
other impressive actors, and particularly in 
Mrs. Fiske. That an actress of fine quality 
should appear here in America who is will- 
ing to satisfy the demand, ever growing in 
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this country, for plays which represent the 
best product of the time, is an event of no 
little importance. Not only are there many 
plays by the contemporary Germans, by 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck and other Europeans, 
which intellectual Americans desire to see 
presented, but there are plays written and 
waiting to be produced, by Americans, of a 
high poetical and ethical character which 
can not, so long as the present theatrical 
syndicate holds sway, attain to audience. 
In New York Mr. Heinrich Conrad is talk- 
ing of an endowed theater, devoted to the 
interpretation of the best plays in the whole 
world. In Chicago the Woman’s Club is 
discussing a similar project. There is, 
among people of taste all over America, 
a feeling of growing impatience at the 
triviality of the plays put on the Amer- 
ican stage. Men and women of poise are 
weary of having the theater looked upon 
as a hospital to which they carry their 
jaded and poorly-operating brains that they 
may be excused from duty except of the 
most casual sort. There is a desire for a 
drama which does not destroy, but which in- 
spires thought. The muscles of the face 
are growing tired of the perpetual grin, and 
the ears are weary of the perpetual guffaw. 
Madame Kalich, with her intelligent and 
poetical interpretation of worthy drama, ap- 
pears on the wider stage of America at a 
propitious time. Her acting is, as yet, a 
trifle excessive for the taste of Americans. 
She approaches her climaxes too swiftly 
and too violently. She has been trained 
upon the Yiddish stage, where such em- 
phasis is required. But she is intelligent, 
sensitive and intuitive. A year of conscien- 
tious work under the guidance of a man as 
devoted to the interests of the liberated 
drama—a drama liberated from the super- 
stition that only the contemptible is desired 
—-as is Mr. Fiske, her manager, will see her 
mistress of herself and of an eager public. 
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Te artists are coming in for criticism 
from the more-or-less common people. 
It was only a few months ago since a num- 
ber of these last convinced themselves that 
Sculptor Borglum had made a serious mis- 
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the left. Ox-teams in Iowa are now so rare 
a sight that it is doubtful if any but the few 
surviving pioneers would detect the mistake. 

However captious the last criticism may 
appear it is entirely right that it should be 
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take in carving female angels for the new 
cathedral in New York, and their criticism 
became so insistent that the enraged artist 
smashed his work in pieces with a mallet. 
Now Artist Blashfield, who has been deco- 
rating the capitol at Des Moines, is told of 
an error he made in painting an ox-team 
with the driver on the right side instead of 


made. Writers are quite as guilty, if not 
more guilty than artists, and there have been 
many errors in recent books. Myrtle Reed 
in a magazine article calls attention to the 
ludicrous mistakes in describing women’s 
dress. Other authors have been equally 
careless or ignorant in referring in their 
novels to musical matters. One of the most 
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amusing mistakes of this sort was when a 
woman was described as singing with great 
pathos an air to which, as a matter of fact, 
no‘words have ever been or could be written. 
A few years ago an American author 
in writing a novel of New York in 1795 or 
thereabouts described the populace as sing- 
ing “The Star Spangled Banner’—antici- 
pating Mr. Key’s song by nearly twenty 
years. Not by actual statement but by in- 
ference Mr. Howells, in his story “The 
Amigo” in a recent number of Harper's 
Magazine, places Bogota in Ecuador, and 
W. E. Curtis’ letters on India, first printed 
in a newspaper and now in book form, pre- 
serve through all that printing and _ pre- 
sumable editorial supervision and _proof- 
reading, the blunder of referring to “‘Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, the poet-viceroy.” 


HAKESPEARE seems at last to have 
come into his own. The Sothern-Mar- 
lowe Company is playing constantly to 
crowded houses, Mr. Ben Greet’s devotees 
(though all the while bewailing his loss of 
the gifted Miss Matthieson) have been as 
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loyal as ever, and in New York, Boston and 
the other large cities of the country Mar- 
shall Darrach, who betters the instruction 
of “the Elizabethan manner” by doing with- 
out a company of players as well as with- 
out scenery and costumes, has been having 
a most enthusiastic following. Mr. Dar- 
rach’s method is a novel, and at first 
thought, a seemingly impossible one. It is 
to recite the main parts of the play—he has 
memorized nine—assuming in turn the dif- 
ferent characters, not by tricks of costume, 
but by voice, facial expression, position, 
gait, gesture and emotion. Between the 
scenes he gives a few explanatory sentences 
in his own character which make clear the 
entire movement of the drama. He is amaz- 
ingly successful in the difficult task of mak- 
ing the plays visible as well as audible to 
his audiences. And whether the audience 
reached be of the proletariat or from the 
most cultured homes of our leading cities 
he makes Shakespeare real to them. At 
Cooper Institute, where he had a course ex- 
tending through five successive nights, men 
shouted and threw up their hats at the close 
of every recital. And in Boston the patron- 
esses, who represented the very best element 
of society in that modern Athens, showed 
their keen appreciation by such applause as 
women seldom indulge in. This Boston 
course, which was given in the beautiful 
Louis Seize ballroom of the Hotel Somerset, 
offered “The Merchant of Venice,” “Julius 
Cesar” and “Twelfth Night,” and so ranged 
from glorified melodrama, through tragedy 
to pure comedy, a rare test of versatility, 
it will be allowed. Yet in each play the 
artist so acquitted himself as to win the 
warm praise of even the most captious of 
critics. It needed not the red gleam of 
Portia’s cap and gown, nor the slashed vel- 
vets and satins of the distant period to bring 
it very near, for Mr. Darrach made this 
gem of all the lighter plays of Shakespeare 
a series of brilliant pictures. For the “Ju- 
lius Cesar” there was similar commenda- 
tion; and well there might be, for Mr. Dar- 
rach’s Antony is at once tender and strong 
and sympathetic, his Brutus susceptible 
both to distrust and to passionate affection, 
and his Cassius at once subtle and engaging. 
This tragedy, so given, is immensely satis- 
factory, for there is nothing to distract from 
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the nobility of the oratory and the wonder- 
ful beauty of the descriptive text. To have 
made such a performance genuinely artistic 
and scholarly, however, absolutely free from 
ranting and affectation of every kind, is 
nothing short of a triumph. And then the 
“Twelfth Night’; what a joy was that! 
The robustious Sir Toby, the pompous Mal- 
volio, the weak-witted Sir Andrew, the mis- 
chievous Maria,—what excellent fooling 
they provided, as interpreted by Mr. Dar- 
rach! In the inimitable duel scene the art- 
ist was droll to a degree from which the 
house had difficulty in recovering. Truly 
have this man’s swift changes of personnel 
been pronounced a “revelation of art inter- 
preted by true genius.” 


RECENT letter from one who has had 

the opportunity of forming a rather 
close estimate of the personality and meth- 
ods of President Hadley, of Yale, says: 

“As an executive power, and to a large 
degree as a formulator of university policy, 
he will occupy a very interesting place in 
the history of Yale’s development. He has 
met the situation which confronted him at 
the beginning of his administration with re- 
markable success. The transformation of 
the somewhat heterogeneous aggregation of 
classical and scientific undergraduate bodies 
and professional schools, which Yale then 
was, into a university with a single definite 
ideal of education—this was his immediate 
duty, as he conceived it; and, in spite of 
various deep-rooted difficulties, this is in 
rapid process of accomplishment.” 

The way in which this change has been 
brought to pass was rather a fusing of what 
was vital both in the old college, with its 
venerable and fine traditions of loyalty to 
the principles of democracy and fair play, 
and in the schools, with their ideals of 
definite training for the various professions. 
Into the academic undergraduate body has 
been brought a large measure of the spirit 
by which a student feels the need of bring- 
ing to a degree of perfection whatever he 
possesses of ability or special talent; the 
professional schools realize as never before 
that they have a share in the Yale inher- 
itance, that they, as well as the college, 
form integral parts of the Yale organiza- 
tion’s life. This combination of the various 
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and sundered aspects of Yale effort has 
crytallized into a single ideal. No doubt 
President Hadley has done nothing more 
than give positive and definite expression to 
what has always been preserved in the 
minds and purposes of his predecessors in 
office, their faculties and students; but to 
him certainly belongs the credit of placing 
Yale before the country as a university— 
and a university with a formally expressed 
purpose: that of training men for the re- 
sponsible duties of citizenship and for lead- 
ership in the best civic sentiment, however 
manifested. That Yale shall offer her stu- 
dents a liberal education of the fullest de- 
scription, and a complete equipment for any 
of the “learned” or -the scientific profes- 
sions; that every man in the place shall be 
led to bring to the highest pitch his own in- 
dividual efficiency in whatever branch of 
work he engages; that every man shall real- 
ize his responsibility first to Yale, while he 
is there, and so to whatever society he may 
come to live in-—this, briefly, is what Doctor 
Hadley has consistently urged as Yale’s 
special mission among American _institu- 
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tions of learning. And the rapidity with 
which his ideas of general policy have been 
adopted, and the already proved success of 
their application, are clear indications to all 
those who have Yale’s best interests at heart 
that in the presence and continuance of her 
young and brilliant executive, in his con- 
servatism and in his farsightedness the fa- 
mous old school possesses one of her bright- 
est hopes for the future. 


ENATOR Tillman has accused Presi- 

dent Roosevelt of being a self-consti- 
tuted censor of the press, and has declared 
in the open Senate that no Washington cor- 
respondent may send out news which the 
president desires him to withhold. This al- 
leged policy of the president is supposed to 
be a deep offense to a sovereign people who 
have, with a subliminal inquisitiveness, de- 
manded to know the truth, and the whole 
truth, about everything that happens. They 
want to know about all the crimes, absurdi- 
ties, fanaticisms and excesses of all the men 
on the teeming earth. No doubt they love 
even better to know about the pleasing 
things, but life is so constituted that pleas- 
ing things usually mean the mere continuity 
of life—which can not be recorded in a 
daily paper—whereas news consists of cat- 
astrophies, or dissensions, that is to say, of 
interruptions of the usual. When a man 
goes his even way, attends to his business, 
is true to his wife, keeps in good health and 
_ pays his bills, the newspapers are unable to 
make a record concerning him. But if he 
fails in business, runs away with another 
man’s wife, commits suicide and leaves his 
creditors in the lurch, there is, obviously, 
matter for a column in a morning paper. 
Now President Roosevelt has, in some re- 
spects, been a difficult executive. He has 
attended to business along a recognized 
and proclaimed policy; he is exceptionally 
happy in his home and is blessed in his 
children; he believes in “the square deal.” 
Yet the newspapers framed gossip concern- 
ing him. They published broadcast absurd 
pieces of fiction about his children, ranging 
from the maiden Alice to the young boys 
who are still with their mother. They so 
confirmed certain erroneous impressions of 
these young people that neither time nor 
fact can eradicate them. And aside from 
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these infringements upon the personal 
rights of Mr. Roosevelt, they have, as all 
the world knows, a facility for printing 
prematurely a piece of news which the in- 
terests of the public demand shall be with- 
held. They often follow a political policy 
regardless of fact. They persecute promi- 
nent persons—a revolting instance of which 
occurred a short time ago when Mr. Mar- 
shall Field, hastening to the bedside of his 
dying son, was obliged to skulk in and out 
of back doors to avoid the reporters and the 
ghoulish camera men, who tried to catch his 
face with a grief-stricken expression on it. 
Mr. Roosevelt is in a position to defend 
himself to some extent, although other pres- 
idents, Jess assertive, have submitted, with- 
out redress, to the oppression of the scan- 
dal-monging papers, and have seen them- 
selves and their families made ridiculous. 
Theodore Roosevelt is, however, a fighting 
man. He is fighting for the elimination of 
untrue, or unnecessary, or premature re- 
ports by the Washington correspondents. 
That he may exceed discretion now and 
then, in the excess of his zeal, is possible, 
but the countless thousands who have suf- 
fered undeserved publicity and wanton mis- 
representation at the hands of sensation- 
seeking journals will sympathize with him. 


[7 is not often that a play by an American 
author runs four months in London be- 
fore the critics on this side of the Atlantic 
have opportunity to pass upon its merits. 
Such is, however, the case with William Gil- 
lette’s “Clarice,” the dainty story of nowa- 
days life in the South, which its actor- 
author wrote a year and a half ago at his 
country place among the hills of North 
Carolina, and which had its first perform- 
ance in America at the Colonial Theater, 
Boston, on Christmas day, having come 
straight to that playhouse from its initial 
production at the Duke of York’s Theater 
in London. There is a widespread notion 
that the play failed with English audiences, 
but inasmuch as it has more than a hundred 
nights in London to its credit, this can 
scarcely be the fact. What is true, how- 
ever, is that the original ending of the play, 
by which the physician-hero was made to 
feign self-poisoning for the sake of detect- 
ing the trick played upon him by his rival, 
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was too thin to bear the keen scrutiny of 
London critics and American theater-goers. 
Between Liverpool and Boston, therefore, 
Mr. Gillette very wisely rewrote his last 
act. As the play now stands Carrington 
takes poison in earnest to escape the torture 
that must follow his brutal dismissal of the 
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girl he loves, an act to which he has been 
forced by the false declaration, on his 
rival’s part, that the tuberculosis to which 
he knows himself a victim has reached the 
stage where contagion is possible. Just 
here, it may be said, Boston has discovered 
a grievance of its own. ‘‘Why,” it insists, 
“did Mr. Gillette make his hero a clever 
physician and then ask us to believe that 
such a man would not know whether his 
was a bad case of tuberculosis or not?” 
This enigma Mr. Gillette prefers to leave 
unanswered. Meanwhile, the original en- 
gagement has been concluded, and, the the- 
ater being unobtainable longer for regular 
performances, Boston throngs special mati- 
nées, as was the case when the city lost its 
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head two years ago over Nance O'Neil. 
The present infatuation, it should hastily 
be added, is a wholly healthy one, however. 
Mr. Gillette’s play is a wholesome tran- 
script of life, and it provides opportunity 
for the most delightful lovemaking ever 
seen on the American stage. All of us who 
go often to the theater know that most plays 
give us one or the other of two kinds of 
lovemaking: either that from which any 
delicate-minded woman would shrink or 
that at which any keen-witted girl must 
laugh. The former is happily more uncom- 
mon here than the latter. Usually the actor 
knows the bounds beyond which he must not 
go, and spares us such caresses as Réjane’s 
leading man delighted to bestow. On our 
stage, as in our novels, the preponderance 
of lovemaking is poseful, however. Our au- 
thors forget that lovers are, of all men, 
least self-conscious. Not so Mr. Gillette 
in “Clarice.” Doctor Carrington loves his 
ward and tells her so joyfully when he 
learns that her happiness lies in the same 
direction as his. Then he keeps on telling 
her so, as lovers have done since the world 
began. His endearments are unceasing,— 
as lovers’ endearments are apt to be; and 
between every two of them he whispers, “I 
love you, I love you.” When the girl says 
she must go upstairs to tidy her hair he 
cries that he is coming, too. And when she 
tells him that he must not do that he de- 
clares that he will sit on the stairs and count 
the minutes until she returns. Then, tall, 
intellectual fellow that he is, he sits on the 
stairs, only to ask anxiously, when she 
comes down, whether she has been thinking 
of him every second as he has been of her. 
Now it is because real lovemaking in Amer- 
ica is like this, at once passionate, pure and 
single-minded, that “Clarice” has made a 
hit. The plot of the play does not bear ex- 
amination with a microscope, and we are all 
the time rebelling at the idea that a clever 
physician could be deceived about his own 
condition. But we enjoy the play from its 
homely beginning to its happy end. And 
most of all we enjoy Gillette’s acting in it. 


N American lady residing in Rome re- 

cently presented to a friend, who is an 
abbé, an intellectual man, and familiar with 
English, although no traveler, a copy of one 
of Mary Wilkins’ New England stories. 
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“The author of this, my dear friend,” 
she said, “is the best portrayer of New Eng- 
land character we have. No other writer has 
caught so well the charm of the place and 
the people. I hope you will like it.” 

The abbé took the book and thanked her. 
In a few days he came again and returned it 
gingerly, saying a word or two of thanks. 

“Were you not pleased with the quaint 
portrayal of the life?” asked the lady. 

“You say this is a faithful portrayal of 
life in New England.” 

“Very faithful indeed.” 

The abbé sighed and said with deep 
sympathy: “How sad!” 


HE death of Marshall Field has brought 

to mind the fact, which most persons 
now regard with incredulity, that a boy 
born of poor parents can, unaided, attain to 
eminence in the financial world. Field was 
a farm boy in Massachusetts. The first 
money he earned was as a clerk in a general 
store in Pittsfield; and he was discharged 
because his employer did not like his meth- 
ods. His methods were, it appears, those of 
a man who tells the truth about the goods 
he sells. He came west because he believed 
in the chances of the West. Once here, he 
went to clerking, and incidentally, to sav- 
ing. In a few years he had bought out the 
largest retail dry goods establishment in 
Chicago. He died the foremost merchant 
of the world, both in the wholesale and re- 
tail lines, with an incomparable shop in Chi- 
cago and branches in New York, London, 
Manchester, Paris, Annaberg, Chemnitz, 
Yokohama, Nottingham, Plauen, St. Gall, 
Lyons, Bradford and Calais. Never has 
Chicago, the disregardful, paid such respect 
to a citizen, upon his demise, as it has to 
Field, and lest she should be accused of of- 
fering this respectful tribute because of the 
impression that Mr. Field’s unmeasured 
wealth made upon her commercially sus- 
ceptible mind, she has emphasized that that 
which moved her was the integrity of Field. 
Here, she has acclaimed, was an honest man. 
He was a leader of financiers, yet he main- 
tained his business rectitude. At least 
twenty thousand men considered themselves 
his employes, yet he reached this position 
of great power by methods of which he had 
cause to feel proud. “His name is synony- 
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mous with business honor and integrity,’ 
exclaim the journals. And as they make the 
comment they are quite unconscious of the 
shame and pathos that such a declaration 
concerning a business man should be excep- 
tional. A rich American honest! A _ mil- 
lionaire guiltless of trickery, treachery and 
fraud! The man of whom these things are 
said is spoken of as if he were the last of 
his kind, and unique among his generation. 


LIZABETH Robins, actor and author, 

whose sinister and singular novel, “A 
Dark Lantern,” played so conspicuous a 
part in last year’s fiction, is now in the soli- 
tudes of Florida, assiduously engaged in 
the building of a new book. 
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Who, as its Mayor, rules Jersey City “in the fear of God” 


yes Sharpe, dramatist, biogra- 
pher, novelist, critic, collator and jour- 
nalist, is dead. And Fiona Macleod, the 
rhapsodic poetess, is dead with him. These 
two voices, so distinctive, are to be silenced 
at once. That is to say, the indefatigable 
Sharpe was able, in the press of an aston- 
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ishingly active literary life, to lead a dual 
artistic existence. The work of William 
Sharpe is marked by unmistakable pecul- 
iarities, in thought, in style and in person- 
ality. Even more strongly marked is the 
wild, impassioned poetry of Fiona Macleod, 
whose identity is one with the brilliant au- 
thor of ‘‘Vistas.” 

The childhood of William Sharpe was 
spent in the Scottish Highlands, where, per- 
haps, he first learned the dim, wild music of 
the dying Gaels. He was graduated from 
Glasgow University, and then journeyed for 
a few years. He went to Australia, and 
joined an exploring party to the interior. 
He traveled in the United States, Canada 
and Africa, and lived much in Italy and 
France. His profession has, from the first, 
been literature, and in addition to being a 
frequent contributor to the best magazines 
of America and England, he has written in 
the way of verse, the following volumes: 
“The Human Inheritance,” ‘‘Earth Voices,” 
“Romantic Ballads and Poems of Fantasy,” 
“Sospiri di Roma,” ‘‘Flower o’ the Vine,” 
and “Sospiri d’Italia.” Of biographical la- 
bors, there are “Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” 
“Shelley,” “Heine,” “Browning,” ‘The 
Seven Memoirs” and short monographs on 
Ste. Beuve, Philip Bourke Marston and 
others. In fiction Mr. Sharpe has not, per- 
haps, done such notable work. He wrote 
“A Fellowe and His Wife” in collaboration 
with Blanche Willis Howard, and ‘“Chil- 
dren of Tomorrow,” “Madge o’ the Pool,” 
“Silence Farm,” “In the Gates of the 
South” and “A London Romance.” Then 
there is to his account the work by which he 
is most popularly known—if, perchance, his 
Rossetti be excepted—his dramatic poems, 
and his studies in dramatic literature. He 
prepared, too, from the abundance of the 
material of which he was possessed, a num- 
ber of anthologies, the best known of which 
is “‘Lyra Celtica,” in the preparation of 
which his wife, Elizabeth Amelia Sharpe, as- 
sisted him. Mrs. Sharpe was a kinswoman 
of her husband’s, and her traditions were al- 
most identical with his. They have been 
united, therefore, in a community of literary 
interest. She has a number of volumes to 
her credit. 

But it was Sharpe’s disguise as Fiona 
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Macleod that was, after all, the chief liter- 
ary interest of his life. It is amazing that 
he should have found time and freedom 
of spirit sufficient to enable him to develop 
yet another department of his mind from 
that revealed in the great mass of work 
signed by his name. He was so enamored 
with the beautiful deceit which he put upon 
a mystified public, that even the letters writ- 
ten by him as Fiona Macleod bore the im- 
press of femininity and of an individuality 
consistent with the printed product of Fiona 
and not suggestive of Sharpe. Not Mr. 
Yeats himself has stood more passionately 
for the “Celtic Movement” than has Fiona 
Macleod, whose verses were as cries from 
the heart of one born too late—one in 
sympathy with a poetic day half-forgot- 
ten, and buried under the debris of old 
songs, immemorial legends and disregarded 
ancient arts. A note of almost violent femi- 
ninity pervades the poems of Fiona; and the 
writer of this paragraph must confess that 
when first the poems of Fiona came to 
hand there was something disturbing and 
over-sonorous in these cries of a woman's 
heart. A voice of deeper vibration appeared 
to stir the woman-runes as when, in Tenny- 
son’s “Princess,” the masquerading prince 
sang to the petticoated deans and girl un- 
dergraduates and 


“All the ladies, each at each, 
Like the Ithacensian suitors in old time, 
Stared with great eyes, and laughed with 
alien lips, 
And knew not what they meant.” 


There are certain sorrows to which women 
do not refer; certain experiences of the soul 
about which they are silent, however frank 
they may find themselves concerning other 
matters. To have experienced these emo- 
tions is to close the lips about them. But 
Fiona was as frank as Sappho. This curi- 
ous incognition enabled Sharpe to write of 
the profoundest matters without the embar- 
rassment of standing in his intimate world 
as the sponsor for such ideas. Those ex- 
cesses of his spirit, that curious patriotism 
for a nationality all but departed, that pen- 
etrating intuition which made him acquaint- 
ed with others’ griefs, that silent yearning 
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for the undefined, which in the midst of 
prevalent skepticism he hesitated to pro- 
nounce God, but wished to keep “a flame- 
white secret forever,’ united to compel him 
to put the more ardent portion of himself 
into this second personality. 

As Fiona, Sharpe displayed an industry 
almost equal to that exhibited by him in his 
proper person. Fiona’s name was signed to 
the following fiction: ‘“Pharais: a Romance 
of the Isles,” ‘The Mountain Lovers,” “The 
Sin-Eater,” “The Washer of the Ford” and 
“Green Fire.” The poetry was more sig- 
nificant than the prose, and included “From 
the Hills of Dream,” “The Laughter of 
Peterkin,” “Iona,” “The Divine Adven- 
ture” and “The Dominion of Dreams,” be- 
sides several collective volumes from the 
Old Celtic. 

Yeats may be the perfect exponent of the 


Old Celtic life and legend, but Fiona Mac- 
leod was the spirit of the time itself. Yeats 
has commented upon and explained the 
time. Fiona breathed it and was the im- 
personation of it. The death of Sharpe has 
confirmed the secret conviction of many lit- 
erary men that the assiduous dramatist and 
biographer, and the most tender and pas- 
sionate of the Gaelic renascent poets, were 
one and the same. 


SPERANTO, the most scientific of the 

“universal” languages, is fast becoming 
popular. <A class in Esperanto has been 
formed at Harvard University, Bostonians 
are attending the classes that have sprung 
up in that city, the Atlantic has printed an 
article on the subject, and some of the more 
scholarly magazines will undertake in the 
future to publish articles in the language. 
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In Europe the interest in the artificial lan- 
guage is not so recent as it is here. The 
Esperanto Club in Paris numbers three 
thousand members, and there are clubs of 
good size in Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Havre and Lille. It is said there are more 
than one hundred thousand persons who 
speak the tongue which Doctor Zamenhof, 
the Russian, completed as long ago as 1887, 
and this number is being increased rapidly, 
not alone by those who study it because they 
hope, at no far distant day, to find all con- 
temporary masterpieces appearing in the 
subject, but also by technical students and 
scientists, who feel the active need of some 
convenient medium of information. The 
scientific periodicals will probably _ be 
among the first to utilize Esperanto, that 
the knowledge of discoveries, inventions and 
experiments may be shared by men of all 
nations. Students who are struggling with 
the heavy Latin, German and French gram- 
mars will be gratified to learn that if they 
leave these pursuits and compromise upon 
the universal language they will have but 
sixteen rules—without exceptions—to follow. 


ELIZABETH MARBURY 


Dramatic agent and Amcrican representative of Sardou, 
Rostand and others 


N the early half of the last century, when 
Louisa Lane, who was to become the 
mother of the present-day actor John Drew, 
was a mere slip of a girl, she was noted for 


the number of parts she could assume dur- 
ing the course of a single play. She ap- 
peared in seven different characters in a 
drama, “Winning a Husband,” and in “The 
Four Mowbrays,” the play bills announced 
her appearance as follows: ‘‘Matilda Mow- 
bray, Miss Lane! Master Hector Mowbray, 
Miss Lane!! Master Gobbleton Mowbray, 
Miss Lane!!! Master Foppington Mow- 
bray, Miss Lane!!!! But theater-goers of 
this generation are not often indulged in 
such exhibitions; when E. H. Sothern first 
appeared in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” news- 
papers gave long accounts of the marvelous 
rapidity with which he made his change of 
costume for his dual réles; even Richard 
Mansfield’s ‘‘Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
is now regarded in the light of something 
extraordinary, though it is only the passage 
from one character to another, heightened 
by theatrical effects. Henri de Vries, an 
actor from Holland, has just made _ his 
American appearance; he is playing a little 
one-act piece, “A Case of Arson.” There 
are nine characters in the caste; of these, 
seven are assumed by Mr. De Vries. A 
cigar manufacturer (De Vries) has set fire 
to his store in order to secure insurance; 
the place is burned down, and the man’s 
child perishes in the flames. Suspicion is 
thrown upon a_ half-witted brother (De 
Vries), and the case is brought before a 
magistrate. The manufacturer, his brother, 
his father-in-law (De Vries), a police ser- 
geant (De Vries), an innkeeper (De Vries), 
a grocer (De Vries), and a house painter 
(De Vries), are in turn brought into the 
room. Seconds only mark the intervals be- 
tween each change; in costume, pose, tem- 
perament, facial expression and voice the 
differences are marked. So rapidly do these 
characters follow each other that we are able 
to note the contrasts, the shades, the distine- 
tions that fix our attention upon special pe- 
caliarities. The shifting gaze, the lowering 
look of the manufacturer; the blank expres- 
sion of half-wit in the brother, whose hands 
play nervously with the buttons of his coat; 
the tottering weakness of the father-in-law; 
the heavy dignity of the police sergeant; 
the coarse familiarity of the innkeeper; the 
flimsy servility of the grocer, and the sullen 
literalness of the painter: even as Dickens 
stamps his persons with unfailing manner, 
so does Mr. De Vries define his seven réles. 
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In one half-hour’s time this actor runs the 
scale of very high art; his work is an object 
lesson; its close variety is not dependent 
upon any artificial deception. Each change 
is a legitimate assumption of a new part, 
and each part is sufficiently different and 
difficult to make the change complete. Such 
an exhibition is rare and profitable. 


““T*HE Thousand Pines” is the name of 

William Gillette’s beautiful home in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Caro- 
lina. The house, which is of the bungalow 
type, stretches itself at ease on the top of a 
beautiful hill near the village of Tryon. It 
was originally no more than a cabin, but it 
has been added to until it covers consider- 
able ground, and affords ample accommoda- 
tion for the family of Mr. George W. 
Warner, the brother-in-law of Mr. Gillette. 
Mr. Warner, whose home, like that of his 
late brother, Charles Dudley Warner, was 
in Hartford, went to Tryon several years 
ago for its climate, and is gradually cutting 
himself off from his northern residence. He 
is the author of “The Jewish Spectre,” just 
brought out by Doubleday, Page & Co., a 
book which has called forth mingled praise 
and blame from Jewish and other critics. 
The seclusion afforded by this beautiful 
southern mountain home is a great induce- 
ment to literary work, and Mr. Warner and 
others have found Tryon to possess superior 
advantages in this respect. 

Mr. Gillette does not spend much time 
there because his stage duties prevent it, 
but he often breaks away for brief stays, 
and the house has numerous evidences of 
the way in which he spends his time there. 
He is an expert with the knife and he has 
whittled great screens and strangely-deco- 
rated wooden handles and latches for all 
the doors. The whole house inside and out 
reflects the artistic nature of its occupants. 


COMPILATION of the members of 

the fifty-ninth congress to show what 
college, if any, they were graduated from, 
reveals the fact that out of a total of three 
hundred and ninety, no less than two hun- 
dred and thirty-six had their education in 
that way. The University of Michigan 
seems to head the list with fifteen gradu- 
ates. Yale has ten and Harvard eight. Two 
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hundred and forty-one members are law- 
yers; four are journalists, seven common ed- 
itors, while one author, Mr. Bartholdt, of 
Missouri, maintains the dignity of letters. 


MADELEINE LUCETYE RYLEY 
Author of * Mice and Men,” and other successful plays 


R. H. W. Phillips himself, though he 

was born in the East and has now re- 
turned to it, has been through pretty much 
the adventures of Red Saunders, in whom 
he has established so popular a_ narrator. 
Going back to New York from his Western 
experiences, he took to Park Row and became 
a newspaper artist, particularly well-known 
for his drawings of monkeys. Then almost 
by accident he found his career as an au- 
thor. He was already, by word of mouth, 
a great story-teller, and among his acquaint- 
ances on Park Row had a reputation and a 
welcome in that capacity. One of his asso- 
ciates who, in the meantime, has himself 
become an author, insisted on Mr. Phillips 
setting one of his stories down on paper. 
Phillips generously waived aside the sugges- 
tion, surrendering the idea to his adviser 
who persisted, however, in his altruism, un- 
til the story had taken successful shape un- 
der the hand of the cartoonist. After that 
Mr. Phillips turned to writing. It was 
rather against his will, to be sure, for he 
has little use for people who write. Present- 
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ly he went back to Staten Island, married a 
girl whom he had known there in his boy- 
hood, and settled down in Richmond, very 
near his former home. He declares that he 
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HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


has imported Western ideas into Staten 
Island! Lately he has been taking a hand 
in the cleaning-up of local polities, even 
going so far as to assist in a raid. His 
career in its variety and scope, and his lit- 
erary success in its kind and completeness, 
have been somewhat akin to O. Henry’s; so 
that there is pleasant coincidence in the 
fact that the same publishing house will 
this spring issue from each of these writers 
a new volume—from O. Henry ‘The Four 
Million,” and from H. W. Phillips a story, 
as yet unnamed, dealing with Red Saunders 
and his pets. 


WENTY thousand dollars has been ap- 
propriated by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington to cover the expenses of a 
magnetic survey of the North Pacific Ocean. 
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This is to be made by the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, of which Doctor L. 
A. Bauer is the director. A wood-built, non- 
metallic sailing vessel of six hundred tons 
displacement, named “The Galilee,” is ths 
ship which will be sent, first upon a voyage 
to the Hawaiian Islands, then upon a voyage 
of great length, in which the variations of 
magnetism along the upper American coast 
and among the islands of the Northern Pa- 
cific will be ascertained. 


HE unconyentional and untrammeled 

methods of American diplomacy are the 
subject of praise by a writer in a current 
magazine, but since the nation has entered 
on its career of world politics, these meth- 
ods will undoubtedly have to be modified to 
a certain extent. So long as we were inde- 
pendent of all outside influences and had no 
interest in international affairs save where 
we were directly concerned, our representa- 
tives in European capitals could be as free 
and easy as they chose—and they often 
were. 

We believe, also, that since 1850 our rep- 
resentatives in London have been men of 
more ability and personal force than those 
sent to Washington by Great Britain. As 
proof of this, we cite such men as Charles 
Francis Adams, John Lothrop Motley, 
James Russell Lowell, Thomas F. Bayard 
and John Hay. All of these names are cer- 
tainly distinguished, but with the exceptions 
of Hay and Adams, their distinction comes 
from things other than diplomacy. Mr. 
Adams rendered efficient service at a critical 
time, and John Hay’s fame could easily 
rest on diplomacy. alone, if need be, but 
neither Mr. Motley nor Mr. Lowell were 
ideal diplomats, each for a different reason. 
Mr. Bayard’s diplomatic career was almost 
colorless. It is extremely doubtful if any one 
of these three would have been equal to an 
emergency of the first order. 

We mean no disparagement of their abili- 
ties as men. America simply has not set 
out to train a race of diplomats. In some 
cases she has sent as ministers or ambas- 
sadors a few of her literary men or men dis- 
tinguished in the professions, but so calm 
has been her life that her representatives 
have found little to do save to appear 
“among those present” at court or social 
functions, to open a library or an institute 
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of some sort, dedicate a monument and re- 
spond to toasts. For thirty-five years no 
emergency has arisen that has tried out 
these men as diplomats, and for this heaven 
be praised ! 

In Europe, on the contrary, diplomacy is 
a profession, but as the home office controls 
and dictates every move of its foreign rep- 
resentatives, the latter are merely well- 
trained mouthpieces of a cabinet officer. As 
a consequence the keenest diplomatic mind 
may lodge in a man otherwise unknown to 
us of America. 


R. Charles Klein is to-day one of the 
three leading American dramatists. It 
is his distinction that “The Music Master” 
and “The Lion and the Mouse,’ his latest 
plays, are the two great successes in New 
York at present. The former play, with 
David Warfield in the leading part, has been 
performed over five hundred times at the Bi- 
jou Theater, and will continue in New York 
throughout the present season. ‘The Lion 
and the Mouse” is in its third month at the 
Hudson Theater, despite the fact that a play 
without a “‘star’’ is not supposed to have a 
big draught. The scene at the end of the 
third act, which is so vital and so human, in- 
variably receives from seven to ten curtain 
calls. The company at the Hudson Theater 
will remain there through the year; a second 
company opens next month in Chicago and 
will play in the middle West; still a third 
company has been organized to produce the 
piece in the far West. It is a rare privilege 
for an author to have three companies pro- 
ducing the same play at one time. 

Mr. Klein is barely forty years old, but 
is the author of some twenty plays that 
have been produced. His earlier successes 
were “By Proxy” and “The District Attor- 
ney,” both of which, in their time, were pro- 
duced with splendid casts and achieved con- 
siderable success. Following the produc- 
tion of these dramas, Mr. Klein was, as it 
developed later, led astray into the devious 
paths of comic opera libretto-writing. He 
was very successful at this, being the au- 
tnor of ‘“E] Capitan,” “The Charlatan,” 
“Mr. Pickwick” and “The Royal Rogue.” 

Mr. Klein’s venture into this form of 
dramatic writing served to prevent his se- 
curing a hearing from the managers in the 
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field of legitimate plays. For seven years 
after he had once turned his hand to musical 
pieces, Mr. Klein struggled and struggted 
hard to have a successful play produced. 
Finally, however, in collaboration with J. I. 
C. Clarke, he furnished a successful play 
to Henry Miller in “Heartease”; then fol- 
lowed “The Honorable John Grigsby,” 
“The Cipher Code,” and, soon after, “The 
Auctioneer,” which made Mr. David War- 
field a star; since then Mr. Klein has 
written “The Music Master” and “The Lion 
and the Mouse.” He is now at work on a 


new play which will be produced in New 
York next fall, dealing with a vital prob- 
lem in our national life. 


Mr. Klein is a 


slow and exceedingly careful workman, re- 
vising and rewriting his plays until he feels 
they are the exposition of the best that is in 
him. He takes his work seriously and be- 
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lieves that the influence of the stage is much 
greater than is generally admitted. On this 
subject he has theories which are outlined 
elsewhere in Tue Reaper; theories that, 
as far as lies in his power, Mr. Klein puts 
into practice in his own work. 


MRS. WILSON WOODROW 
Humorist, satirist and short story writer 


‘2 life-story of Peter Rosegger, the 
Styrian novelist and poet, reads more like 
fiction than like the real thing, and novels 
have been built on slighter and less romantic 
material. He first saw the light in Alpl, a 
hamlet of thirty-two houses in the Styrian 
Alps, inhabited by ignorant but honest peas- 
ants. Rosegger’s father, a miller, could 
neither read nor write, and his mother, who 
could barely read print, was considered an 
exceptional person in the village. 

Up to his twenty-second year young Ro- 
segger had only two months’ schooling, but 
this, together with his mother’s recital of 
old legends, fired his imagination and ambi- 
tion. They put him at the plow, but his 
weak physique gave way under the strain. 
They apprenticed him to a tailor, but he 
dreamed instead of cutting out patterns. 


OUR OWN TIMES 


He found an old book and finally worked at 
it till he had taught himself to read. His 
evenings he put in reading to the sick and 
to the watches by the dead. He made a 
manuscript book of original jokes, stories 
and verse, in imitation of a rural calendar 
he had once seen, and this, read from one 
house to the other, got him a reputation as a 
gifted lad. The success of this gave him 
such hope that he wrote every evening and 
each holiday. 

At some one’s suggestion he sent off a few 
poems to Doctor Svoboda, who edited a 
daily newspaper several miles away. The 


answer was a request for more poems, and 
Peter sent off sixteen pounds of manuscript, 
prose and verse, together with a sketch of 
his life, a description of his surroundings 
and a pathetic appeal for book knowledge. 


Photograph by Vander Weyde, N. ¥. 


JAMES B. DILL 


‘New York corporation lawyer who has organized many of 


America’s great trusts 


It was not till Christmas eve that he heard 
of a letter for him in the postoffice at Krieg- 
bach. In a fever of excitement he walked 
there through the snow, to find the place 
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locked. He slept in a barn and was the first 
man at the door in the morning. When the 
postmaster heard his name he gave him sev- 
eral letters, and showed him a bundle of 
newspapers and a huge package of books. 
They were all for Peter. The letters and 
newspapers contained wonderful praise of 
Peter’s work, much of which had been print- 
ed by Doctor Svoboda, who had also written 
a long account of the young Styrian. . This 
had moved many unknown admirers to send 
books to him. 

Later his good friend secured him a posi- 
tion in a book store and still later got him 
entered in an academy, where he obtained his 
belated education. From 1869, when his 
first book of poems was printed, his success 
was assured. In America he is known by 
some excellent translations of his novels. 
The latest is called “I. N. R. I.” and is a 
tale of Christ’s day. Now the poor Styrian 
boy has risen to fame. Universities have 
conferred degrees upon him and the Aus- 
trian government has honored him. 


[7 was easy enough, during the life of 
President William Harper, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to make him the subject of 
casual criticism. His “commercialism” was a 
fruitful theme for the paragrapher, and his 
success as a “beggar” inclined the pessi- 
mistic to believe that the days of the old- 
time, scholarly college president were over. 
But dead, with his life checked mid-volume, 
the achievements of his brain and hand loom 
large, and the public shows itself eager to 
make amends for all that has been shallow 
or unfair in the judgment of the man. And 
so it is calling attention to the books of 
biblical commentation which are the monu- 
ment left by Harper the Oriental scholar, 
and has given second place to the univer- 
sity with its many affiliated schools and 
movements, which remain the monument of 
Harper the college president. Whatever 
doubts moralists may have concerning the 
utilization of money accrued through the 
operations of the Standard Oil Trust, Doc- 
tor Harper was able to reconcile its use with 
a conscience which he endeavored to pre- 
serve in high integrity. He was a believ- 
ing and confident Christian, a dreamer and 
an enthusiast. His plans were vast, and he 
enjoyed with a certain splendor of appreci- 
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ation the handling of great sums of money, 
using them as only a man of imagination 
could, to build institutions which must add 
to the happiness and capacity of the world. 
To work in the ardent and expectant West, 
among the young and believing, to construct 
a modern university that should extend its 
influence over the world—to Athens, to the 
Orient, to Paris, to new places, to isolated 
farms, to middle-aged hard-working men 
and women—was his noble pride. He was 
fascinated with life, he drank in vigor with 
every coming day, and he radiated it. He 
had genius of a peculiar order, and he 
added to this genius such durable virtues 
as tenacity, courage, astonishing industry, 
great patience and a spirit of democracy 
which made him perceive the potential 
power in whomever he met. He went, it 
must be conceded, to the right place; that is 
to say, to a city that has many anticipations 
and few doubts. He was not handicapped 
by a spirit of obstructing conservatism. He 
suited the place where he worked, and the 
work was there to his hand. At a time of 
life when men of slower development are 
entering upon success he had rounded out a 
vast achievement. As he reviewed his life 
in those last months—holding himself to 
earth by the sheer exercise of will until cer- 
tain plans should be in operation—he was 
well satisfied. He had expected much at 
his Creator’s hands, and the things he asked 
for had been given him. He had done more 
than look upon the land of milk and honey. 
He had entered it and had seen that it was 


good. 


N view of the world interest in the accom- 
plishment of the Panama canal it is amus- 
ing to see that some one has recalled the 
fact that Baron Munchausen, in his cele- 
brated book of travels, tells nonchalantly 
how he dug the canal with the assistance of 
Gog and Magog and a million laborers. 
The account of this feat and how it was ac- 
complished is told by the Baron in chapter 
82, and it might be that Mr. Roosevelt and 
his commission could get some valuable 
hints therefrom. Goethe in one of his let- 
ters early in the nineteenth century com- 
ments on the necessity for such a canal, but 
indeed the idea of a waterway from ocean 
to ocean is nearly as old as Balboa himself. 


THE READER’S STUDY 
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NARRATIVE. WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. IV 


[For this number of Tue Reaper Professor Felix E. Schelling, Ph. D., of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has described the narrative writings of the Elizabethan Era. Professor Schelling has edited many 
of the literary masterpieces of that period and thoroughly understands its spirit. This article is fourth 
in the series tracing the forms of English narrative.—W. D. H.] 


NARRATIVE WRITING IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By Felix E. Schelling 


E are so apt to think of the age of 
Wee Elizabeth as the age of 

Shakespeare and the drama that we 
forget that it was all but equally rich in 
lyrical and epic poetry and in an extraordi- 
nary variety of prose, ranging from trivial- 
ities which would to-day find their place in 
the newspapers, to history, travels and fic- 
tion of many kinds and of admirable quality. 
As our concern is here with narrative writ- 
ing, it is to history, to the narrative of 
travel and adventure, to prose fiction and 
epic poetry chiefly that we turn. It is the 
age of Shakespeare, with the plays and the 
sonnets left out, of Marlowe reduced to 
“Hero and Leander,” of the Sidney of the 
“Arcadia.” In it Edmund Spenser rises to 
the réle of its greatest poet. And in prose 
as well, neither the eloquence of Donne, the 
criticism of Jonson,nor the wisdom of Bacon 


need concern us. None of them touched on 
narrative save the last; and our Bacon is the 
author of the “History of Henry VII.” In 
short, no age could suffer more than that of 
Elizabeth by the limitations of our subject. 
And yet, with the wit of its essay and char- 
acter writing, the eloquence of its sermons 
and the wisdom of its philosophy left out of 
the account, Elizabeth’s age remains great 
for its prose. As with the sting of its satire, 
the fire of its lyric and the passion of its 
drama set aside, for the nonce, it remains 
essentially poetical and worthy of compari- 
son with any age of English poetry. 

The England of Elizabeth was intensely 
patriotic. The sense of nationality was new 
and sweet in its novelty. It was enhanced 
by a separated Church, by successes against 
political and religious foes, and dignified 
into a cult by a unity in the person of the 
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sovereign of the ideal of womanhood with 
that of queenship. There is no finer trait 
in Elizabethan character than the loyalty 
brightened into gallantry and the gallantry 
deepened into loyalty that animated the men 
who surrounded their queen. And it matters 
not the least that we now know, in our his- 
torical wisdom, that much of that fine feel- 
ing was misplaced. It is the ideals that men 
make for themselves that really guide them, 
not the realities that they never know nor 
care to know. England worshiped a virgin 
queen, ideally wise, good and beautiful, and 
an ideal nation, always right, great and vic- 
torious. Much writing of history was the 
result. 

A mere list of the chronicles in verse and 


prose, the biographies and historical narra-_ 


tives that were published in the reign of 
Elizabeth, would fill a column of this maga- 
zine. The larger prose chronicles were apt 
to begin with the flood and march upward 
with steady tread to “the year of our present 
grace,” that is, the year of publication. The 
typical prose chronicle of the reign is that 
of Ralph Holinshed, printed first in 1577 
and again ten years later. This work has the 
added interest of being, as is well known, 
the source whence Shakespeare took the sub- 
jects for his plays concerning British his- 
tory. Not only are the plays on King Jolm, 
on the two Richards and the seven on the 
various Henries referable to Holinshed, but 
the story of Lear and that of Macbeth will 
be found therein as well. The narrative 
style of Holinshed is plain, direct and un- 
adorned, and adequate to its pedestrian pur- 
pose. The Elizabethan conception of history 
was limited. It knew nothing of historical 
perspective, and weighed very little the rela- 
tive importance of the events which it de- 
tailed. It knew very little of historical por- 
traiture, but followed (as in the case of 
Richard III) the caricatures which partisan- 
ship had created, and repeated the tales (of 
Henry V) which gossip had forged. Comets 
and pestilence were God’s portents of His 
intervention in the affairs of men. Draughts 
and tempests, like contemporary murders 
and trials for witchcraft, were fit subjects 
for its pages with the falls of princes and 
the progresses of kings. None the less, con- 
sidering Shakespeare’s employment of this 
ancient quarry and the permanence of the 
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ideas which cultivated men and women have 
derived from his plays, it may be questioned 
whether our general conception of the per- 
sonages of earlier English history have not 
been ultimately derived more from Holin- 
shed than from any other writer. 

A more popular product of Elizabethan 
narrative writing was that portentous volume 
known as Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs,” where- 
in is contained not only “‘a universal history” 
of the Church “from the primitive age to 
these our later times,” but also “the bloody 
times, horrible troubles and great persecu- 
tions against the Martyrs of Christ sought 
and wrought as well by heathen emperors as 
now lately preached by Romish prelates, 
especially in the realm of England and Scot- 
land.” The bias of such a work is clear. 
Such was its vogue that in every Protestant 
household of standing it lay at hand for the 
old to ponder and for the young to devour. 
Foxe is vivid, picturesque and circumstan- 
tial. He had a thesis to defend for the illus- 
tration of which the unchristian conduct of 
Christian men in all ages afforded him only 
too many terrible examples. His work is a 
huge party pamphlet, and is often distorted, 
unhistorical and unfair. But it was not more 
distorted, unhistorical nor unfair than were 
the works which attacked it; and its stanch 
patriotism and Protestantism, albeit the lat- 
ter was fanatical, wrought wonders in knit- 
ting Englishmen together to repel the in- 
vasion of Spain. 

There remains a kindred topic. If Eng- 
lishmen in their reawakened national con- 
sciousness “joyed to read the doings of brave 
Talbot against the French” and the martial 
deeds of Edward against the Bruce, or 
Percy against Douglas, no less intense was 
their interest in their present world, in the 
adventurous spirit that animated Drake to 
compass the globe or Essex to “singe the 
beard of the Spanish king” at Cadiz. Martin 
Frobisher and Sir Francis Drake, Sir John 
Hawkins and Sir Humphrey Gilbert,—what 
heart of English-speaking man but warms 
at the mention of these valiant sea dogs, old 
England’s ever-memorable worthies, their 
daring on many seas, their bucaneering, 
their grasp after Spanish gold, their trust in 
God and in England? Richard Hakluyt was 
a man of one idea, and that was geography 
and the history of discovery. In 1582, when 
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Shakespeare was contracting his early mar- 
riage with Ann Hathaway, Hakluyt pub- 
lished his first work, ‘Divers Voyages 
Touching the Discovery of America,” and he 
continued almost up to the date of his death, 
in the same year with Shakespeare, an un- 
wearied laborer and investigator in the field 
of his choice. Hakluyt’s most noteworthy 
undertaking was “The Principal Naviga- 
tions, Voyages and Discoveries of the Eng- 
lish Nation, made by sea or overland to the 
most remote and farthest distant quarters of 
the earth at any time within the compass of 
these 1,500 years; 1589.” This was vari- 
ously enlarged and rewritten in later edi- 
tions, and constituted a marvelous and ex- 
ceedingly circumstantial piece of evidence of 
the amazing activity that preceded the lay- 
ing of those foundations on which the future 
empire of England beyond the seas was to 
rest. While first curiosity and then patriot- 
ism seem to have called Hakluyt to his task, 
he displays a constant interest in the growth 
of trade and in the economic aspects (as we 
would call them) of his subject, and again 
and again we meet with him in the counsels 
of the newly founded East India Company 
or in petitions promoting colonization in 
Virginia and elsewhere. Hakluyt belongs to 
other fields than those of literature, and yet 
the dead level of his utilitarian prose is not 
unelevated at times with a smack of the 
larger utterance of his age. 

If we turn to the fiction of Elizabeth’s 
time, our embarrassment is equally great 
from the extraordinary amount of it and its 
variety in type and kind. The two most fa- 
mous stories of the reign were “Euphues,” 
the work of the dramatist and minor cour- 
tier John Lyly, and “The Arcadia,” which 
Sir Philip Sidney, poet, statesman, darling 
of the age, left unfinished at his untimely 
death in 1586. “Euphues” is not a favorable 
specimen of narrative writing strictly under- 
stood, as the story is slender and unimpor- 
tant in comparison with the long and elab- 
orate conversations and disquisitions which 
serve the occasion of the writer to air his 
opinions and, what was to him far more im- 
portant, the new, cultivated and rhetorical 
style to which the title of the book soon gave 
the name of Euphuism. “The Arcadia” is a 
romance of the heroic class, full of adven- 
ture, reveling in descriptive passages of 
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great beauty and poetical in temper. The 
current of the narrative is clogged with 
charming detail and delayed by episodes, de- 
partures from the story, and interlarded 
poetry. The popularity of “The Arcadia” 
and of “Euphues” was exceedingly great, 
and both gave rise to a host of imitations, 
though no one of them equaled the peculiar 
elegances of style characteristic of the first 
or the poetical elaboration of Sidney’s prose. 
Shorter prose fiction began to enjoy an ex- 
traordinary vogue about the time that Shake- 
speare came up to London; and the stories of 
Robert Greene and Thomas Lodge, both of 
them rivals of the young Shakespeare in the 
drama, held their own with those of many 
lesser men, Munday, Warner, Dickenson and 


_ Rich, against the collections of translated 


French and Italian tales—Painter’s ‘‘Palace 
of Pleasure,” Fenton’s “Tragical Dis- 
courses,” and the like—and served the fur- 
ther function of giving to the drama a large 
proportion of its subjects. Among these 
lesser romantic tales two are memorable no 
less for their excellence in their kind than 
for the circumstance that they furnished 
Shakespeare with two of the most promising 
subjects for his plays. Lodge’s ‘‘Rosalynd,” 
as is well known, is the story immortalized 
by Shakespeare in “As You Like It;” and a 
graceful and charming narrative it remains, 
even before the great dramatist descried its 
capabilities for stage representation. In 
later times Shakespeare honored the memory 
of his old rival Greene by taking the theme 
of his beautiful little romance, “Pandosto, or 
the Triumph of Time,” for “The Winter's 
Tale.” The life that many of these old 
stories describe is very different from our 
own, but they are full of natural sentimert 
and of kindly feeling, and not without noble 
ideals of right living and exquisite examples 
of delicate and delightful lyrical poetry, 
Not the least of their merits consists in the 
fact that they are clean, sweet and whole- 
some, such lesser flowering shrubs, in short, 
as we might expect to find growing in the 
noble grove of Shakespearean drama. 

There remains one other story of note 
totally different in kind alike from these 
stories of romantic type and from rhetorical 
“Euphues” which foreboded that forbid- 
ding production of times to come, the novel 
with a purpose. This is the picturesque tale 
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called ‘Jack Wilton, or The Unfortunate 
Traveller,” the work of Thomas Nash, a 
pamphleteer of deserved repute in his day, 
and one of the greatest masters of the lan- 
guage of satire and vituperation in our 
tongue. “Jack Wilton” purports to be the 
autobiography of a clever adventurer, and 
is, at times, as direct and vernacular in its 
narrative style as Defoe or Fielding, and 
historically a remarkable foreshadowing of 
the realists’ art of fiction to come. The only 
analogues of Nash’s story, outside of the 
realistic drama of its day, are to be found in 
the abundant contemporary pamphlet litera- 
ture, which was commonly the work of the 
very men who wrote fiction. These produc- 
tions, which may be considered as the be- 
ginnings of journalism, range in subject- 
matter over a field the breadth of which may 
be surmised by this very statement. They 
contain many admirable passages of narra- 
tive prose in detail of the daily life about 
them, or in anecdote illustrative of their 
more general purpose and intent. 

Let us turn now from the narrative prose 
of the reign to narrative poetry; and fore- 
most here stands the broken torso of 
that beautiful triumph of romantic art and 
medieval allegory, “The Faery Queen.” I 
call it a broken torso because it remains to 
us only half finished. A triumphant it is 
none the less, because the beauties of “The 
Faery Queen” are dependent not on a com- 
pleted design, but on perfection of detail, 
and on a sort of delicate lingering artistry, 
to the full appreciation of which we must 
bring patient leisure and a joy of heart in 
things beautiful. Spenser’s poem is not a 
great epic like “The Iliad,” or like “‘Para- 
dise Lost.” From the standpoint of epic 
narrative it is wanting in directness and re- 
straint, and is characterized by diffuseness, 
over-elaboration and redundancy of word 
and thought. The design is recurrent, the 
method that of the backstitch. Knightly ac- 
coutrement, prowess and deadly encounter, 
a lady fair or seeming fair, the faithful 
dwarf, the enchanter, the braggart—these 
images recur again and again like the repe- 
titious figures, let us not say on wall paper, 
but on ancient tapestry at least, and with as 
much variety and with nearly as little life. 
None can tell the whole story of “The Faery 
Queen,” nor remember a dozen of its in- 
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numerable personages. And yet it remains 
an exquisite and a holy production, for be- 
neath its allegory, so forbidding to the mod- 
ern intellect, there lies a pure and righteous 
ideal of life which gives to Spenser not only 
his right to be called “the poets’ poet,” but 
likewise the beloved of all who worship the 
beauty of holiness. But however the epic, 
defined in its strictness, may have fallen 
short in the dramatic and lyrical age that 
gave the world Shakepeare’s plays and his 
sonnets, narrative poetry in the wider sense 
was neither neglected nor unpopular. The 
national spirit which we found reflected in 
the prose chronicles, and which manifested 
itself more vividly in the long succession of 
historical plays which held the stage unin- 
terruptedly during the last fifteen years of 
the Queen’s life, also found a vent in narra- 
tive poetry. “The Mirror for Magistrates,” 
which collected poetry concerning the falls 
and misfortunes of English and other 
princes, written in verse by some twenty 
writers, and extended in various editions 
over fifty years, is elegiac in character rather 
than narrative. But no such doubt attaches 
to such poetical narratives as Daniel’s “His- 
tory of the Civil Wars,” that is, the Wars 
of the Roses, as we call them, and Drayton’s 
“Baron’s War,” which concerns the histor- 
ical events of the reign of Edward II, with 
his fall—matters already immortalized on 
the stage in Marlowe’s imperishable tragedy 
of the same unfortunate monarch. Michael 
Drayton was, next to Spenser and Sidney, 
the most approved general poet of his age, 
and Samuel Daniel was but little less popu- 
lar. Both of these poems are excellent speci- 
mens of narrative verse, fluent, pleasing, at 
times genuinely poetical. Drayton is the 
stronger of sinew, Daniel the sweeter singer 
and perhaps (though the difference is small) 
the readier versifier. Nor is that excellent 
if old-fashioned chronicle in verse, William 
Warner’s “‘Albion’s England,” to be forgot- 
ten among many other like narrative poems 
devoted to the history of the country which 
flourished in their time. 

A contrasted group of Elizabethan narra- 
tive poems, distinctively of the Renaissance, 
and many of them of exquisite beauty, in- 
cludes those which describe, and in describ- 
ing extol, the ecstasies of earthly love. The 
age was franker in its speech and art than 
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we, and dared openly to admire not only the 
cold and chiseled beauties of the Venus de 
Milo, but likewise the warm flesh tints of the 
same goddess of beauty as depicted by the 
florid brush of Correggio. Marlowe’s “Hero 
and Leander’ was first printed in 1598 as a 
fragment. It appeared later in the same 
year completed by the strenuous hand of 
George Chapman, the translator of Homer. 
“Hero and Leander” is a poem of rich and 
varied beauty. Its diction is of limpid clear- 
ness, its imagery exquisite, and the story in 
its simple outspokenness as spontaneous and 
natural as the loves of Romeo and Juliet 
themselves. 

Leaving mention of certain other produc- 
tions, we find in Shakespeare’s two narrative 
poems the most successful productions in 
this genre. ‘“‘Venus and Adonis” is termed 
in the dedication to his patron, the Earl of 
Southampton, “the first heir of his increase,” 
and its erotic uncontrol confirms the state- 
ment. The poem was printed in 1593, the 
year of Marlowe’s death, and enjoyed an 
immediate repute, running through seven 
editions before the conclusion of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Nor was “The Rape of Lucrece,” 
which appeared in 1594, much less popular, 
albeit the theme is more serious and its treat- 
ment more dramatic and earnest. Neither of 
these love tales is frivolous in Shakespeare’s 
hands. The one, as it has been described, is 
“of the innocence of early manhood that is 
proof against the blandishments of Venus; 
the other of the innocence of womanhood 
outraged by man’s lust, and choosing death 
to set the pure soul free from the prison of a 
tainted body.”’ Coleridge has dilated on the 
promise and immaturity of these two poems 
of Shakespeare. The latter quality needs no 
illustration; their promise Coleridge finds in 
the consummate sweetness of their versifi- 
cation and the remoteness of their subject- 
matter from the poet’s own life and emo- 
tions. (It is the second-rate man who thrusts 
forward his own experiences and emotions 
to the uninterested gaze of strangers.) Cole- 
ridge likewise found here that minute and 
faithful imagery which is everywhere Shake- 
speare’s, and, in “‘Lucrece,” a full promise 
of that true philosophy of life that enables 
Shakespeare so invariably to see things 
steadily and to see them whole. No other 
poem of this class need detain us, though 
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Lodge, Marston, Beaumont, Phineas Fletch- 
er and later Shirley were among those that 
contributed to it. It is instructive to recog- 
nize how here, as in all that he did, Shake- 
speare was the child of his age, thinking 
what others thought, writing on themes of 
the moment, living in his own time, yet 
speaking from the artist within him the uni- 
versal language of mankind. 

Into the political and philosophical poetry 
of the day we need not here trespass. Narra- 
tive enters very little into productions of this 
kind, although their interest is often absorb- 
ing. So, too, in Drayton’s monumental 
“Polyolbion, a Chorographical Description 
of Great Britain,” and in Phineas Fletcher’s 
“Purple Island,” “an elaborate allegorical 
description of the human body and of the 
vices and virtues to which man is subject,” 
narrative plays but little part. Even as to 
“Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” that am- 
bitious Spenserian epic by Giles Fletcher, 
we must confess that its narrative parts are 
so overlaid with an exuberance of allegory, 
typifying and personifying the passions and 
emotions, that although it contains much ex- 
quisite poetical imagery and a true religious 
fervor, presaging in both the poetry of Mil- 
ton, it scarcely justifies its claim to the epic 
type. 
As to Elizabethan narrative art in gen- 
eral, it may be affirmed that two character- 
istics of the age kept it short of the excel- 
lence to which later narrative writing at- 
tained. The first is that excessive love of 
ornament and elaboration which distin- 
guishes alike the poetry of Spenser and the 
ample prose utterance of Hooker, though 
not of Bacon. It is elaboration that packs 
the prose histories of the time with intermin- 
able detail and masses the subject-matter of 
many a trivial work into intolerable propor- 
tions; just as it is over-ornamentation that 
loses for us in the later Spenserians all sense 
of design and leaves us wandering in a beau- 
tiful and interminable labyrinth of poetry 
which signifies little and leads nowhere. A 
second deterrent from supreme excellence in 
Elizabethan narrative writing is its leisurely 
pace and tendency to pause stock still at 
times over the beauties of its subject-matter. 
Narrative arrested is narrative destroyed, 
and however we may enjoy those beautiful 
passages which again and again retard the 
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action of drama, choke up the story or di- 
vert the flow of lyric emotion, all must be 
banished from the model of narrative style. 
And yet, when all has been said, what age is 
there which can neglect its two greatest lit- 
erary utterances, the drama and the lyric, 
and show a residue such as this? And what, 
after all, does it matter that the current of 
this mighty river bears strange freight upon 
it, tangled masses of weeds and flowers, their 
blossoms ever fresh, fantastic structures of 
the art of conceit, brave ships with sails all 
set and pennants flying? There is motion 
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enough in that overflowing current to bear 
all onward. If narration be the motive power 
of all literary art, the power by means of 
which that ever-changing phantasmagoria 
which we call the world is presented to us 
in the very movement of its change, then 
never has there been a greater age of narra- 
tive writing than this same age of Elizabeth, 
for in it moved the vital power that inspired 
the worldly wisdom and consummate prose 
art of Bacon, the spiritual and imaginative 
allegory of Spenser, and the all-embracing 
dramatic art of Shakespeare himself. 


“BUT AS THE LINNETS SING” 


By W. H. Johnson 


sung simply because the music was in 

them, and they had found it a natural 
and enjoyable exercise occasionally to pour it 
forth. If at any time they did not feel that 
way, they simply did not sing. The other 
birds sometimes enjoyed their song and 
sometimes not, but that made very little dif- 
ference with their singing. If a linnet felt 
the music in his soul, he gave it voice with 
all the sweetness and fervor of his nature, 
with no serious concern as to whether he 
had listeners or not. 

But one summer when the weather was 
not so pleasant as usual, and birds were 
generally feeling somewhat depressed in 
spirits, a group of discontented linnets got 
together in a secluded part of the forest 
and began to discuss the subject of singing. 

“The truth of the matter is,” said one of 
them in raspingly earnest tones, “that we 
linnéts are a whole generation behind the 
times. Now look at that parrot over on the 
other side of the woods! He dresses in ter- 
ribly bad taste and has the ugliest beak in 
all creation. His voice is utterly untrained, 
and he talks through his nose; but, after all, 
he gets listened to more than any other bird 
in the whole valley.” 

“That’s so!” broke in another. “I was 
singing in the grape vine over there the 
other day when he flew up into an old apple 
tree and began his chatter. You never 


Frese time immemorial the linnets had 


heard such abominable jargon, but every 
other bird in the thicket flew over to the 
orchard to listen, immediately.” 

“Well, call it jargon or whatever you 
please,” said the linnet who had _ first 
spoken, “but it gets a hearing and makes 
the parrot popular. This thing of singing 
merely as a matter of self-expression is 
about played out. It doesn’t butter any 
parsnips. No linnet who ever sang had a 
sweeter voice than my grandfather, and yet 


‘he starved to death right in these very 


woods.” 

“But you don’t think the parrot is in any 
danger of starving?” suggested another in 
an approving tone. 

“Hardly! Why, if the people in the 
house didn’t keep him stuffed just to hear 
him ask for crackers, half the birds on the 
farm would scratch their claws off for him, 
just out of curiosity to hear what he would 
say next. And right there is the secret of 
his success. Your old-time singing may be 
sweet enough and natural enough and all 
that, but it isn’t what the people want. If 
every mother’s son of us in the whole linnet 
tribe were to get out in a row and sing our 
very sweetest in the same old way, half the 
birds in the woods would tuck their heads 
under their wings and go to sleep. But let 
that parrot strike up and everything’s in a 
commotion immediately.” 

“Well, suppose all you say is true,” said 
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an elderly linnet that had so far taken no 
part in the discussion. “You would not 
have a linnet sing what he did not actually 
feel, would you? And what does the par- 
rot’s popularity amount to, after all? I’m 
no unusual singer myself, but I get genuine 
enjoyment out of it when I do sing, and I 
can not imagine any other reward equal to 
the feeling that you have done your best, 
simply because the music was in you and it 
made you happy to let it out.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” chirped half a 
dozen of the younger linnets all at once. 
The speaker flew away sadly at this rude 
rebuff, and when well out of hearing solaced 
himself with a song, somewhat more plain- 
tive than usual, but the true linnet’s song, 
none the less. And the chief spokesman of 
the group went on with his remarks. 

“So far as I am concerned, my mind is 
made up. I am not going to live in bondage 
to a dead past any longer. Something up 
to date is wanted, and I shall furnish some- 
thing up to date. I propose to take a lesson 
from that parrot. He keeps his eyes and 
ears open and makes salable grist of what- 
ever comes to his mill.” 

There was a great flutter of applause at 
this defiant outburst, and the whole group 
pledged themselves to the new movement. 
“Keep your eyes and ears open,” was the 
motto, and it was only a short time until 
there was a sensation in the forest. It be- 
gan with a voice very much like that of the 
parrot, but far off in the woods where the 
parrot never was seen. At the very first 
note a dozen birds of various plumage flew 
up closer to listen. It was the ringleader 
of the revolted linnets, and with all the lung 
power at his command, as the crowd gath- 
ered about him in breathless suspense, he 
sang of crackers and cheese, and needles 
and thread, wheezed like the croupy old 
pug-dog that followed the parrot’s mistress 
- when she went out walking, snored like the 
fat old gentleman who took his nap on the 
side porch on sunny afternoons, scolded like 
the kitchen girl when the fire refused to 
burn, and, sad to say, swore with all the 
facility and variety of the, stable-boy. 

The limbs of the surrounding trees were 
crowded before the performance was over, 
and the comments were various. The turtle- 
doves had quietly withdrawn, long before 
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the close; but the English sparrows were 
filled with uncontrollable delight. They 
had spent a great deal of time under the 
eaves and around the back door, and could 
testify that the whole thing was true to life 
and up to date in every particular. Between 
the disgust of the doves and the delight of 
the sparrows there was every degree of ap- 
proval and disapproval; but all were agreed 
that the bold linnet had marked the begin- 
ning of a new era, and that his style was 
sure to be popular. 

“Something new and up to date!” was 
the watchword of the new school. You 
might call it realism, idealism or anything 
else, but it must be adapted to present con- 
ditions. The next one of the group to ap- 
pear before the public had made a careful 
local study of the pigsty, and all had to ad- 
mit that he had done it well. Next came a 
tragedy from real life in the cat family, 
with increasing evidence of public approval. 

“How terribly natural those back-fence 
effects were!” said the jay-bird to the robin. 
“Really it made my feathers fairly stand 
on end. I always did like something sensa- 
tional. Those linnets certainly are up with 


.the times.” 


The triumph of the new school was com- 
plete. Its methods were popular and re- 
munerative. The owl wisely asserted in the 
literary supplement of the Forest Leaves 
that the new departure was a natural evolu- 
tion, and that a return to the standards of 
the past was scientifically impossible. The 
linnets, with few exceptions, went with the 
popular current; and the few exceptions 
found it more pleasant to keep still than to 
argue a question which their opponents in- 
sisted on treating as closed, or to encounter 
general ridicule by ‘putting a generally 
abandoned theory into practice. 

Meanwhile the owl, who was engaged in 
graduate study in the School of the Woods, 
took for the subject of his doctor’s thesis 
“The Origin, Development and Decay of 
the So-Called Spontaneous Period of Lin- 
net Singing.” But the new school, with all 
its eclat, found that it had a hard field to . 
work. The continual necessity of master- 
ing new dialects, the scurrying around after 
local color, and the urgent demands for 
more whenever a good hit was made, were 
exhausting. 
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At last it began to be whispered about 
that the hearers were becoming exhausted, 
too, though the whispers got very little 
credence. But the unexpected sometimes 
happens in the bird world ‘as elsewhere. 
The linnet which had departed in sorrow 
from the meeting at which the new move- 
ment had its inception had never given up 
its ideals. It had said little, but thought 
much, and was among the first to detect 
signs of reaction. Whenever the spirit of 
song in its own soul threatened to rise be- 
yond restraint it had flown away into an un- 
frequented mountain region and sung alone. 

But the rising whispers of discontent 
were gradually convincing it that seclusion 
was no longer necessary. And so one day 
as it was feeding in the orchard the sun 
suddenly burst forth from the clouds, and 
the warmth and beauty of its rays filled its 


soul with a joy that demanded immediate 
utterance in song. It was nothing but the 
old-time linnet strain that went forth upon 
the breeze; but the birds that were sitting 
around upon the limbs with a jaded look, 
waiting to see what novelty the regular 
afternoon performance of the new school 
would disclose, felt such a thrill of genuine 
pleasure run through them as they had not 
experienced for many a long day. Volley 
after volley of applause shook the branches; 
and the owl in his oak tree on the edge of 
the forest heard the echoes and suddenly re- 
solved to withhold his treatise from the 
press for the present. And the time came 
again in the forest when other birds were 
not ashamed to say, 


“I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 


B 


TO A CERTAIN BOOK 
By Theodosia Garrison 


ACK to your peace receive me, friend, as one 

Who comes from noisy revel ’neath the sun 
To seek the quiet of a cloistered place 

Blessed with cool silence and with shadows dun 
And the fine welcome of a much-loved face 


Pour me your wine and wondrous words until 
The thirsty mind and heart have had their fill; 
Break me the bread of your philosophy— 

This feast that ever of your kindly will 
Awaits your faithful, whosoe’er they be. 


Thus from your presence may I go twice blest 
Back to a world of laughter and unrest, 
Back to the lesser company of men, 
An all too grateful, too reluctant guest 
Who ever in his going turns again. 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 

i Heda: are suggestive evidences that our 

novelists are breaking away from the 
narrow confines of recent years wherein all 
love and adventure and the very universe it- 
self have been considered solely with refer- 
ence to two certain people inevitably placed 
toward each other in the position of lovers. 
The drama of two will always possess a pe- 
culiar strength by reason of its unity, and 
a peculiar fascination because of its inten- 
sity, but it is only in the drama of many 
characters that we feel the flux of life in 
its fullness; it is then that we most com- 
pletely lose ourselves and so yield highest 
tribute to the writer’s art. Such a drama 
s “The House of Mirth,” and so, likewise, 
is Miss Ellen Glasgow’s latest story, “The 
Wheel of Life.” That the two books may 
fairly be compared in several ways is, in 
itself, a marked compliment to Miss Glas- 
gow, for ‘““The House of Mirth” almost de- 
serves to be called the American “Vanity 
Fair.” ‘The Wheel of Life” and “The 
House of Mirth” are both reflections of 
fashionable life in New York, each with a 
young and unusual woman as the central 
figure. In each the garishness of a life in 
which show and sham are main factors, is 
artistically pictured, and with complete una- 
nimity of verdict, though with the essential 
and permeating difference in manner that 
Mrs. Wharton’s story is remorselessly fin- 
ished, absolutely cruel in its perfection, 
while Miss Glasgow’s betrays a very human 
desire for the conciliatory ending. But 
“The Wheel of Life” is by no means pro- 
vocative only of comparisons; it has a very 
decided absolute value, being indeed one of 
the most virile of recent novels. The au- 
thor’s manner has for some time been estab- 
lished as quite her own. She has full, rich 
powers of expression. She might even be 


called a phrase-maker, if the term be un- 
derstood without the burden of reproach 
that it has unjustly been forced to convey: 
where would our literature be if it were not 
for fine and beautiful phrases! Miss Glas- 
gow’s warm, vital and decisive imagination 
has minted things worth remembering. Her 
sentences are well ordered, even cadenced, 
though one must record with regret that in 
one or two instances she has fallen into the 
foolish cant of the day in using such ex- 
pressions as “He went white.” Old-fash- 
ioned readers, being accustomed to think 
that people “go” to places, not colors, re- 
sent the intrusion of this modern flippancy 
into a book of such repose and such elevated 
purpose. Miss Glasgow has given us one 
of the loveliest of heroines, and by such 
delicate touches that we are scarcely aware 
by what means and at what moment she be- 
comes completely alive to us. The descrip- 
tion given to her when she is first intro- 
duced, though suggestive, is brief, but it is 
supplemented by the remark of first one of 
Laura’s friends and then another, until her 
completed portrait, in rarest beauty, hangs 
before us. One man is certain that her eyes 
are bottomless depths; another says that her 
“soul burns like a golden flame within her ;” 
a third declares that “she lives in a little 
hanging-garden of the imagination;” a 
fourth pronounces her “a precious first edi- 
tion, not to be handed out to the crowd.” 
Laura is a poet, but she is a woman, too, 
and the woman side of her is the one that 
most nearly touches our sympathies. If she 
loses, through contact with the world, some- 
thing of that conventual purity that in the 
beginning of the story sets her as a lily 
apart, she gains more than an equivalent in 
human warmth and womanly wisdom. There 
are four distinct groups of characters in this 
novel of Thackeray spaciousness: Laura’s 
eccentric family, with the passionately peni- 
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tent aunt and the little old wizened flute- 
playing uncle, as the most interesting mem- 
bers, illustrating Miss Glasgow’s fine sym- 
pathy for the portraying of human nature 
somewhat awry; there is Trent, his charm- 
ing silver-haired mother and pretty, femi- 
nine Christina Coles; there are the Ad- 
amses, husband and wife, enduring each 
other, and there are the Bridewells, husband 
and wife, each trying to outwit the other. 
All of these groups are faithfully and well 
wrought, and each adds its increment of 
genuine substance to the sum total effect of 
an admirable book. 


Doubleday, Page and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


PORTRAITS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
BY C. A, SAINTE-BEUVE 


[* two handsome volumes suitably illus- 
trated, these literary and historic portraits 
of the eighteenth century, by one of the first 
French critics of the nineteenth century, are 
welcome as real additions to the library 
shelves. The translation, by Katharine P. 
Wormley, is all that could be asked in sym- 
pathy, exactness and choice of phrase. There 
are twenty-five of the portraits, that of the 
Duchesse du Maine ushering in the century 
and that of Madame de Staél closing it. In 
the social rise and reign of Madame Roland, 
Sainte-Beuve traces the first sign of an as- 
cendancy later often exercised by women 
born to the middle class, an ascendancy 
that would have been impossible in the more 
aristocratic seventeenth century. But even 
this more democratic eighteenth century 
has, for us of the twentieth at least, already 
passed “‘into the condition of romance,” and 
in no particular more so than in its salons, 
wherein one might have heard ‘women of 
the highest rank talk and discuss with 
ease, with elegance, the gravest matters of 
morals, of politics, of physics.” It is in 
this combination of elegance and practical- 
ity, this ability to be both gay and sensible, 
that much of the distinction of eighteenth 
century women seems to lie, the modern 
woman being often either the one or the 
other, either wholly frivolous or wholly se- 
rious. Of all the portraits, those that most 
strongly claim our attention are those of 
Madame de Staél, Voltaire and our own 
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Benjamin Franklin. Sainte-Beuve com- 
ments on Madame de Staél’s ‘cruel accuracy 
of observation,” of which the following re- 
mark may serve as an instance: ‘Truth is 
as it can be; it has no merit but that of be- 
ing what it is,’—an astonishingly calm and 
unfeminine utterance. ‘‘Poor Madame de 
Staél was not loved by those whom she de- 
sired should love her; her youth was not 
all that could be wished, and she suffered; 
but years brought her the satisfactions of 
thought, the reflecting enjoyments of ob- 
servation; she saw true, and it was given to 
her to render what she saw.”” Her memoirs, 
he declares, should be read “at the end of 
autumn, at the beginning of winter, to the 
sound of the falling leaves.” As for Vol- 
taire, he was, in a way, “the finest ornament 
of France.” It is true that “the devil was 
in him, also there were some sparks of a 
God there, too.” The debt of literary and 
social France to Voltaire for naturalizing 
the ideas and philosophical principles which 
he had imbibed during his three years’ resi- 
dence in England in reading Locke and in 
the society of Bolingbroke, was not small. 
Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet—the 
wonderful Madame du Chatelet, who trans- 
lated Newton’s “Principia,” adding an al- 
gebraic commentary, and was herself one of 
the first mathematicians of the day—were 
unhappy chiefly because “fame as the third 
in a téte-a-téte spoils all.” These portraits 
with their stamped and coronetted style 
have long been known as among the finest 
examples of literary criticism of the preced- 
ing century. 
G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $3.00, net 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORT- 
NIGHT 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN.” 

ORTUNATELY there are a good many 

readers who like that species of fiction 
that some one has happily termed “‘the later 
Elizabethan literature,” since variety of 
conception is one virtue, at least, that can 
not be claimed for it. But the fundamental 
idea is such a taking one that many of us 
are quite willing to encounter it annually in 
its slightly modified setting. It represents 
a grown-up method of “playing hooky” 
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that has undeniable charms. Hitherto, the 
“later Elizabethan literature” has concerned 
itself with married women who have wearied 
of domestic thralldom and flown for a sea- 
son of relief into pleasant gardens or off to 
distant islands. But the Princess Priscilla 
is not married; she is only one and twenty, 
and yet she has already grown wretchedly 
tired of “doing the gracious,” to use her 
own fetching phrase. To her, court life is 
intolerably vulgar, lacqueys are horrid star- 
ing creatures from whose presence she longs 
to escape; she loathes state dinners, elabo- 
rate dressing and time-wasting ceremonies, 
privacy and freedom would be to her joys 
unutterable. The day comes when, fretted 
by these things and almost precipitated into 
a marriage with a prince whom she does not 
know, Priscilla determines to run, away. 
The author ventures the assertion that in so 
doing Priscilla is only indulging a desire 
that is most human and peculiarly feminine. 
“If it were not considered awful, placed by 
the world high up on its list of Utter Un- 
forgiveableness, there is, I suppose, not a 
woman who would not at some time or other 
have run. She might come back, but she 
would surely have gone.” Priscilla resem- 
bles her predecessors not only in running 
away, but in being of both English and 
German blood, a mixture that in the mind 
of this author is clearly mischief-breeding. 
Attended by the goddess Good Luck, Pris- 
cilla flies, secretly, having for guide her 
tutor Fritzing, who seems to her coeval with 
the pyramids, though in truth he is only 
sixty. For the first time she finds herself 
face to face with that quantity vaguely 
known as “the public;” her resultant sen- 
sations are decidedly mixed. It’s an engag- 
ing fancy, this princess of “ivory and am- 
ber” going off for a lark with an aged 
savant for courier; a new road is always al- 
luring to those the least imaginative, and 
Priscilla, like Gratiano, has a “skipping 
spirit” that knows no abatement until a cer- 
tain dreadful event and the exigencies of 
the author’s plans make it necessary that 
she should. The spirit of sunny dalliance 
that pervades the story and the touch-and- 
go of its conversation are very diverting. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 
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THE PARDONER’S WALLET 
BY SAMUEL M’CHORD CROTHERS 


Te have a sense of humor is to be sure of 
keeping always the upper hand of life. 
One can fancy that Mr. Crothers would find 
no dinner too badly cooked, no delay so vex- 
ing that he could not extract from it at least 
one single ray of light. The charming hu- 
mor diffused through the pages of “The 
Pardoner’s Wallet” must be regarded as well- 
ing from the clear depths of a bright tem- 
perament and so, a gift of the gods, though 
doubtless it may be cultivated to a degree. 
If one thinks of trying to cultivate it, no 
better start could be made than by reading 
this same “Pardoner’s Wallet,” whose genial 
attitude toward life puts one in good temper 
with oneself and all the world. There are 
eleven essays in the “Wallet,” none of them 
grave, all ingenious and pleasantly discurs- 
ive. Many aspects of life are touched, 
none is dwelt on with insistence, giving the 
reader illuminating glimpses of truth rather 
than the full broadsides of a sermon. Mr. 
Crothers has the pen of a ready writer, and 
this form of light, though by no means 
trivia] essay, is for him a particularly happy 
mode of expression. Many a tired over- 
taxed reader will find indulgence-taking 
from this trafficker in pardons a delightful 
easement of the conscience. Mr. Crothers 
does not intimate that pardons are to be had 
for the graver sins, but for the unwritten 
letters, the uncalled calls, the unattended 
committee meetings, memory of which as- 
saults the conscience at half-past two o’clock 
in the morning,—for these minor offenses 
he would offer ‘an indulgence, neatly 
framed,” to hang on the bedroom wall. It 
would, he avers, save doctor’s bills. ‘‘An 
Hour with Our Prejudices” is one of the 
juiciest of the essays, filled with the sap of 
wisdom and such good things as ‘‘What we 
call tact is the ability to find out before it 
is too late what it is our friends do not de- 
sire to learn from us. It is the art of with- 
holding, on proper occasions, information 
which we are quite sure would be good for 
them.” Yet it is true that “a man’s own 
business is just the thing he is conscious of 
not knowing, and he would give anything in 
a quiet way to find out.” Mr. Crothers be- 
lieves that if two people, say husband and 
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wife, are to get on well together, it is highly 
‘desirable that they should move in the same 
rhythm. They may even both have a tend- 
ency to quarrel, provided they have it at 

_ the same time, so that each feels the desire 
to “make up” at the same moment. There 
is much more comment, observation and 
philosophy in like vein, none the less help- 
ful because it enkindles a glow such as per- 
meates one when seated on a November 
evening before a red fire. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.25, net 


THE NEW IDOLATRY 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 

often complain that pulpit utterances 

of to-day are lacking in the frankness 

and force of those of an older time, that 
clergymen choose “safe” texts and preach 
mincing sermons that are warranted to of- 
fend nobody. There is enough truth in the 
charge to make so earnest and outspoken a 
volume as that of “The New Idolatry” by 
the Reverend Washington Gladden refresh- 
ing and invigorating. The volume is a 
right-minded and sound protest against the 
commercial tendency of the age and the 
failure to give religion its due place in our 
hearts. Mr. Gladden’s definition of religion is 
worth considering. “It is,” he says, “‘in its 
most primary sense,” a conviction that the 
spiritual world is the real world, and that 
the material world is temporary and ephem- 
eral; that the things which are unseen, like 
truth, purity, honor, justice, integrity, fidel- 
ity, unselfish love, are the only enduring 
realities, while the things that can be seen 
and handled and weighed and counted are 
phantasms and vanities.” So broad a con- 
ception as this is one under which the most 
querulously intellectual may be willing to 
take shelter. Mr. Gladden has no doubts 
as to the propriety of accepting what he 
calls “tainted money” with which to build 
churches and libraries and to endow uni- 
versities. He is absolutely certain that the 
acceptance of such money carries with it a 
curse, if only in-the gag that it places in 
the mouths of those who take it and who 
can not, thereafter, by the customs of com- 
mon decency, speak a syllable against the 
nefarious means employed by those who 
amassed it. The address on “Rights and 
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Duties” suggests that the best “change of 
heart” is that which makes a man resolve to 
think less of asserting the one and more of 
performing the other. These sincere and 
timely discussions can not fail to implant 
high ideals in the minds of young men and 
women, and will do not a little toward resur- 
recting the fallen ones in those of older 
readers. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, NewYork 
Price $1.20 


FRENZIED FINANCE 
BY THOMAS W. LAWSON 


RATITUDE for a phrase has perhaps 

landed ‘Frenzied Finance” higher in 
the public esteem than it would otherwise 
have gone. The term expresses so perfect- 
ly, so strikingly, a marked tendency of pres- 
ent-day commercial conditions that the pub- 
lic mind, never quite able of itself to diag- 
nose its own symptoms or at least suitably 
to name them, instantly received it as a 
stroke of master intelligence. And so it 
may be regarded, and the book itself, it 
must be granted, discloses conditions among 
our great trusts and corporations that only 
an acute and penetrating mind could dis- 
close. These statements of conditions are 
supported by arguments that it would be 
folly to question. Many of them are start- 
ling, as “There exists to-day uncontrolled 
in the hands of a set of men a power to 
make dollars from nothing.” But they ap- 
pear to be essentially true. And they are 
valuable, even though we consciously shear 
them of some exaggeration of expression 
before we absolutely accept them. And we 
must make allowance for much that seems 
like ‘“‘grand-stand playing,’ much that is 
mere “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
Mr. Lawson so plainly avows his desire to 
“set the public right,’ to explain “right 
here” how such and such a thing happened, 
that he may be suspected of a weakness for 
wishing to be in the public eye. His favor- 
ite expression, “My remedy,” has unfortu- 
nately a strong patent medicine connotation. 
His narrative is wordy and self-important; 
many remarks have a decided spread-eagle 
flavor about them that inevitably cheapens 
them. We should like the book better if 
there were less Thomas W. Lawson in it. 
And despite assertions to the contrary, one 
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feels doubtful if all of the information the 
book contains could be given without some 
violation of the confidence of former busi- 
ness associates. However, if these revela- 
tions serve as a public awakener and as a 
warning and a check to the companies and 
men whose evil ways they uncover, they will 
benefit a whole generation and a whole na- 
tion. 
The Ridgway-Thayer Company, New York 
Price $1.50, net 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT 
BY G. BERNARD SHAW 

|". must be exceedingly gratifying to Mr. 

Shaw, who may be supposed, after all, to 
be human like the rest of us—man, not su- 
perman—to be able to republish at this date 
a novel written in his four-and-twentieth 
year with the knowledge that there is a pub- 
lic willing, even eager to read it. To be 
sure, a preface has been added, and that 
partly explains the case, since the maddest 
of Shaw enthusiasts admit that his prefaces 
are often the best things in his books. The 
preface to “The Irrational Knot” fully sus- 
tains the author’s reputation in this line, be- 
ing clever, insouciant, stinging, and very 
“Shawese.” The youthful gaucheries of the 
book he does not at all undertake to defend; 
far from it. That would be the ordinary 
and simple course to pursue, and Mr. Shaw 
is always and by preference extraordinary 
and perverse. The character of Conolly, 
the hero, we are unblushingly informed, is 
drawn from the early experiences of the 
author himself, who was at one time an 
electrical engineer. “For you must not sup- 
pose because I am a man of letters that I 
never tried to earn an honest living.” Mr. 
Shaw does claim for this novel of his nonage 
that its morality is original and not second- 
hand, and so, with a complete reversal of his 
previous arguments, in a final boost he gives 
place to the book among fiction of the first 
order. At the time of its writing he pos- 
sessed, he says, a kind of backstairs knowl- 
edge of society life, enough to know that 
butlers may often be men of quality while 
their masters are merely men of rank, since 
the English are extremely particular about 
selecting butlers while they do not select 
their barons at all, taking them as the acci- 
dent of birth sends them. But enough of 
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the preface, though indeed it invites discus- 
sion much more than does the book itself. 
In truth, it will hardly occur to any one out- 
side of the circle of those who are accus- 
tomed tu receive all Shaw utterances as 
oracular, to take “‘The Irrational Knot’ se- 
riously. Like most youthful productions it 
is very large and very long, and ingeniously 
as its author disarms criticism, rather te- 
dious. The worst thing that can be said for 
it—and since Mr. Shaw himself is insist- 
ently logical it is fair to say it—the book 
itself is just as irrational as he asserts the 
marriage bond to be. It is made up of two 
love stories, in one of which the lovers have 
the benefit of clergy, while in the other they 
do not, being, merely, “rather particular 
friends.” But both loves come to grief: 
Susannah, the actress, and Marmaduke, who 
have dispensed with the legal ceremony, are 
just as miserable as are Conolly and Miriam, 
who did not dispense with it. The marriage 
knot may be irrational, b.t Mr. Shaw fails 
to prove that the absence of it conduces more 
certainly to the sum total of human happi- 
ness. In short, he leaves us just where he 
finds us, as far as any serious discussion of 
the question goes. The display of pyrotech- 
nics in the story is not bad, though of course 
these be but pale and ineffectual fires beside, 
the author’s later work. 


Brentano's, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE WORK OF OUR HANDS 
BY H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 

Wwrt may be called the news tendency 

in fiction has for the last few seasons 
been marked. It has become a literary 
fashion to take some theme of the day, 
base a novel on it, and force the characters 
to take opposing sides, as in an old-fash- 
ioned debating society. Both of Mrs. Keays’ 
novels belong to the new class. “He That 
Eateth Bread With Me” discussed the prob- 
lem of divorce; the new novel, “The Work of 
Our Hands,” sets forth the right of a wife to 
an intellectual life apart from her husband, 
her claim to be considered something more 
than a charming playmate for leisure mo- 
ments. The wife in this case becomes ab- 
sorbed in the labor question, and earnestly 
desiring that her hands may have real work 
to do, she undertakes, to her husband’s an- 
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noyance, to help the laborers in his fac- 


tories. The story suffers, as did its prede- 
cessor, from evidences of overwrought 
nerves. The tone is feverish. An air of 


agitation peculiarly feminine pervades its 
pages, and the reader is less moved than if 
it were told in calmer fashion. The book 
teems with references to Christian duty, and 
while escaping by its refinement and mani- 
fest sincerity any cheapness of plane, some- 
how strikes a note so unconventional as to 
sound all but indecorous. Either through de- 
generacy or the subtle permeation of new 
ideals, we have grown reticent in regard to 
religious feeling and experience, and for 
this reason the fervent, even fervid expres- 
sions of such feeling that occur so frequent- 
ly in this story slightly jar. 
McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


LYRICS OF SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW 
BY PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 

N the slender volume of poems by Paul 

Lawrence Dunbar, entitled “Lyrics of 
Sunshine and Shadow,” there is more real 
music than is found oftentimes in books in 
every way far more pretentious. Every poem 
in this little collection counts. Almost all of 
them have that singable quality that must 
characterize the true lyric, and that is born 
of perfect measure, happy rhyme and the 
natural simplicity of a song, so that each 
lyric seems to have its own accompaniment 
of delicate melody, that falls on the ear 
along with the words with which it gently 
chimes. Sunshine and shadow are fairly 
mingled, and there are quite as many gay 
songs as grave. In particular, the sunshine 
of childhood shines brightly in such poems 
as “A Boy’s Summer Song,” “Wadin’ in de 
Crick” and “Scamp.” Mr. Dunbar seems 
equally at home in expressing himself in the 
liquid dialect of his own race or in the Eng- 
lish of books and education. His apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty conveyed in such 
poems as “Morning” and “A Summer 
Night” is fine and genuine. Sincerity in- 
forms every line of this little book, breath- 
ing unmistakably in such true love poesy as 
“Encouraged” : 
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Because you love me I have much achieved, 

Had you despised me then I must have 
failed; 

But since I knew you trusted and believed, 

I could not disappoint, and so prevailed. 


Still, it is in those poems inspired by 
phases of the old plantation life that Mr. 
Dunbar finds his most characteristic inspira- 
tion, and of all the poems that he has writ- 
ten, the one that we greet again in this book 
with the warmest welcome is the ‘‘Corn 
Song.” 

Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


THE ANCIENT GRUDGE 


BY ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


[% this effective study of temperaments 
Mr. Pier has wrought an important con- 
tribution to the class of fiction which con- 
cerns itself with the study of modern Amer- 
ican life. He takes for his central figures 
two typical Americans, one, Floyd Halkett, 
of the sane, even temperamént which, 
coupled with energy and ability, makes our 
best business men to-day; the other, Stewart 
Lee, a dilettante lover of things beautiful, 
who believes not only that the times are out 
of joint, but also, as later transpires, that 
he is born to set them right. The former 
saves the life of the latter in a swimming 
contest while they are both school boys, and 
they room together at Harvard. Later they 
go to live at Avalon, which one suspects is 
Pittsburg; at all events it is a prosperous 
city where men are getting rich from 
iron mines. The vigor and sanity of the 
more practical Floyd comes to the front, 
and the ineffectiveness of Stewart is shown 
in all its pathos. The ancient grudge is the 
bitter feeling which Stewart comes to have 
against his rescuer, because of the per- 
petual obligation under which he must al- . 
ways live. The book is an honest piece of 
work which one is the better for having 


read, not only on account of its thoughtful 


treatment of the labor problem, but because 
of its fine feeling and genuine appreciation - 
of life. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price 31.50 


MCCUTCHEON’S WHILE-YOU-WAIT CARTOONS 


Four distinguished Hoosiers—Ade, Riley, Landis and Beveridge. 
Reproductions from life-size sketches made at the banquet of 
the Indiana Society of Chicago, December twenty-first, 1905. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
By Franklin P. Adams 


T’S not for me to criticize; it’s not for me to knock 

A poem as refreshing as “The Fodder in the Shock.” 

For who am I that I should dare to criticize a rhyme 

So likely to endure the chill corroding blasts of Time? 
My quarrel’s not with Riley—I think that he is great— 
But with the bards that feebly try his work to imitate 
And think they have a masterpiece if it should but contain 
Some platitudy commonplace and obvious refrain. 


The Cheerup School of Poetry is open night and day, 

Its principles and principals are but to make you say 

With ‘“Keep-a-Smilin’”’ verses written by some doleful bard, 
Whose bargain rate is just about one-forty-nine a yard. 

“When Sunshine Is a Shinin’ What’s the Use to Mope and Fret?” 
“The Things We Don’t Remember Are the Things that We Forget.” 
“We Wouldn’t Have No Rainbow If We Didn’t Have No Rain,’— 
Or any other commonplace and obvious refrain. 


‘Parnassus is macadamized; they’ve paved the road to Fame. 

Jump on a rented Pegasus—you'll find him very tame. 

“The Man Who Never Worries Is the Man Who Gets Along.” 
“When Trouble Comes to Bother You Just Sing a Little Song.” 
“The Man Who Makes You Hustle Is the Man Who’s Just Ahead.” 
“The People Who Are Living Aix’t the People Who Are Dead.” 

O bardlets of the magazines, a word of warning plain 

To ye that write the Commonplace and Obvious: REFRAIN! 
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THE BRIGHT SPOT 
By Tom Masson 


HEN Maw’s sick I’m so lonesome! 
I don’t know what to do; 

I have to tiptoe round the house 
’Nd talk in whispers, too. 


When Maw’s sick all the fellers, 
They have ter stay away. 

I can’t keep still nor make a noise, 
Nor whistle, sing or play. 


When Maw’s sick things don’t taste the same, 
’Nd no desserts nor pie. 

The cook she looks at me so cross, 
’Nd paw’s so snappy. My! 


When Maw’s sick nawthin’ seems quite right, 
Essept the doctor. He 

Just comes and goes. ’Nd every time 
He smiles ’nd winks at me. 


THE FARTHER END OF THE DYKE 


Illustrating "On the Zuyder Zee” 
rer by Louise Closser 
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THE FORTUNE HUNTER 


By David Graham Phillips 


AUTHOR OF “THE COST,” “THE PLUM TREE,” ETC. 


ENTER 


‘ N an afternoon late in April Feuer- 

O stein left his boarding house in 

East Sixteenth Street, in the block 

just beyond the eastern gates of Stuyve- 

sant Square, and paraded down Second 
Avenue. 

A romantic figure was Feuerstein, of 
the German Theater stock company. He 
was tall and slender, and had large, hand- 
some features. His coat was cut long over 
. the shoulders and in at the waist to show 
his lines of strength and grace. He wore 
a pearl-gray soft hat with rakish brim, 
and it was set with suspicious carelessness 
upon his bushy yellow hair. His eyes were 
bright blue, and seemed to blazon a fiery, 
sentimental nature. He strode along, in- 
tensely self-conscious, not in the way that 
causes awkwardness, but in the way that 
causes a swagger. One had only to glance 
at him to know that he was offensive 
to many men and fascinating to many 
women. 

Not an article of his visible clothing 
had been paid for, and the ten-cent piece 
in a pocket of his trousers was his total 
cash balance. But his heart was as light 
as the day. 


MR. 
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At the Fourteenth-Street crossing he 
became conscious that a young man was 
looking at him with respectful admiration 
and with the doubting hope of one who 
fears a distinguished acquaintance has 
forgotten him. Feuerstein paused and in 
his grandest, most gracious manner said: 
“Ah! Mr. Hartmann—a glorious day !” 

Young Hartmann flushed with pleasure 
and stammered, “Yes—a glorious day!” 

“It is lucky I met you,” continued 
Feuerstein. “I had an appointment at the 
Café Boulevard at four, and came hurry- 
ing away from my lodgings with empty 
pockets—I am so absent-minded. Could 
you convenience me with a loan of five dol- 
lars? T’'ll repay you to-night—you will be 
at Goerwitz’s probably? I usually drop in 
there after the theater.” 

Hartmann colored with embarrassment. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, humbly, “I’ve got 
only a two-dollar bill. If that would—” 

Feuerstein frowned. ‘Perhaps I can 
make that do. Thank you—sorry to 
trouble you. I must be more careful.” 

The two dollars were transferred, Feu- 
erstein gave Hartmann a flourishing stage 
salute and strode grandly on. Before he 
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had gone ten yards he had forgotten 
Hartmann and had dismissed all financial 
care—had he not enough to carry him 
through the day, even should he be so un- 
lucky as to mect no one who would pay 
for his dinner and his drinks? 

The hedge at the Café Boulevard was 
grecn and the tables were in the yard and 


on the balconies; but Feuerstein entered, - 


seated himself in one of the reading rooms, 
ordered a glass of beer, and divided his at- 
tention between the Fliegende Blitter and 
the faces of incoming men. After half an 
hour two men in an arriving group of 
three nodded coldly to him. He waited 
until they were seated, then joined them 
and proceeded to make himself agreeable 
to the one who had just been introduced to 
him. The result was an invitation to din- 
ner. At a quarter past seven Feuerstein, 
with his two dollars intact, with a loan of 
one dollar added to it, and with five of his 
original ten cents, took himself away to 
the theater. Afterward, by appointment, 
he met his new friend, and they went to 
the Young German Shooters’ Society ball 
at the Terrace Garden. 

It was one of those simple, innocent en- 
tertainments that assemble the society of 
the real New York—the three and a half 
millions who work hard and live plainly, 
whose ideals center about the hearth, and 
whose aspirations are to retire with a 
competence early in the afternoon of life, 
thenceforth placidly to assist in the pros- 
perity of their children and have their 
youth over again in their grandchildren. 

Feuerstein’s gaze wandered from face 
to face among the young women, to pause 
at last upon a dark, handsome, strong- 
looking daughter of the people. She had 
coal-black hair that curled about a low 
forchead. Her eyes were dreamy and 
stormy. Her mouth was sweet, if a trifle 
petulant. “And who is she?” he asked his 
companion—Horwitz, an assistant book- 
keeper in a department store. 

“That’s Hilda Brauner,” he replied. 
“Her father has a delicatessen in Avenue 
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A. He’s very rich—owns three tenements. 
They must bring him in at least ten thou- 
sand net, not to speak of what he makes 
in the store.” 

“A beautiful creature,” said Feuerstein. 
“Td like to meet her.” 

“Certainly,” replied Horwitz. “I'll in- 
troduce her to you.” 

She blushed and was painfully ill at 
ease in presence of his grand and lofty 
courtesy—she who had been used to the 
off-hand manners which prevail wherever 
there is an equality of the sexes and the 
custom of frank sociability. And when 
he asked her to dance she would have re- 
fused had she been able to speak at all. 
But he bore her off and soon made her 
forget herself in the happiness of being 
drifted in his strong arm upon the rhyth- 
mic billows of the waltz. At the end he led 
her to a seat and fell to complimenting 
her—his eyes eloquent, his voice, it seemed 
to her, as entrancing as the waltz music. 
When he spoke in German it was without 
the harsh sputtering and growling, the 
slovenly slurring and clipping to which 
she had been accustomed. She could an- 
swer only with monosyllables or appreci- 
ative looks, though usually she was a 
great talker and, as she had much com- 
mon sense and not a little wit, a good 
talker. But her awe of him, which in- 
creased when she learned that-he was on 
the stage, did not prevent her from get- 
ting the two main impressions he wished 
to make upon her—that Mr. Feuerstein 
was a very grand person indeed, and that 
he was condescending to be profoundly 
smitten of her charms. 

She was the “catch” of Avenue A, tak- 
ing prospects and looks together, and the 
men she knew had Ict her rule them. In 
Mr. Feuerstein she had found what she 
had been unconsciously seeking with the 
“idealismus” of genuine youth—a man 
who compelled her to look far up to him, 
a man who seemed to her to embody those 
vague dreams of a life grand and beauti- 
ful away off somewhere which are dreamed 
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by all young people and by not a few 
older ones, who have less excuse for not 
knowing where happiness is to be found. 
He spent the whole evening with her; Mrs. 
Liebers and Sophie, with whom she had 
come, did not dare interrupt her pleasure, 
but had to stay, yawning and cross, until 
the last strain of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


At parting he pressed her hand. “I 


have been happy,” he murmured in a tone 
which said, “Mine is a sorrow-shadowed 
soul that has rarely tasted happiness.” 

She glanced up at him with ingenuous 
feeling in her eyes and managed to stam- 
mer: “I hope we'll meet again.” 
. “Couldn’t I come down to see you Sun- 
day evening?” 

‘“There’s a concert in the Square,” she 
answered. “If you’re there I might see 

ou.” 7 

“Ontil Sunday night,” he said, and 
made her see that the three intervening 
days would be for him three eternities. 

She thought of him all the way home in 
the car, and until she fell asleep. His so- 
norous name was in her mind when she 
awoke in the morning; and, as she stood 
in the store that day, waiting on the cus- 
tomers, she looked often at the door, and, 
with the childhood-surviving faith of 
youth in the improbable and impossible, 
hoped that he would appear. For the first 
time she was definitely discontented with 
her lot, was definitely fascinated by the 
idea that there might be something higher 
and finer than the simple occupations 


which had filled her life thus far. 


In the evening after supper her father 
and mother left her and her brother Au- 
gust in charge, and took their usual stroll 
for exercise and for the profound delight 
of a look at their tenements—those re- 
minders of many years of toil and thrift. 
They had spent their youth, she as cook, 
he as helper, in one of New York’s earliest 
delicatessen shops. When they had saved 
three thousand dollars they married and 
put into effect the plan which had been 
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their chief subject of conversation every 
day and every evening for ten years— 
they opened the “delicatessen” in Avenue 
A, near Second Street. They lived in two 
back rooms ; they toiled early and late for 
twenty-three contented, cheerful years— 
she in the shop when she was not doing the 
housework or caring for the babies, he in 
the great clean cellar, where the cooking 
and cabbage-cutting and pickling and 
spicing were done. And now, owners of 
three tenement houses that brought in 
eleven thousand a year clear, they were 
about to retire. They had fixed on a place 
in the Bronx, in the East Side, of course, 
with a big garden about it and an arbor 
where there could be pinochle, beer and 
coffee on Sunday afternoons. In a sen- 
tence, they were honorable and exemplary, 
if obscure, members of that great mass of 
humanity which has the custody of the 
present and the future of the race—those 
who live by the sweat of their own brows 
or their own brains, and train their chil- 
dren to do likewise, those who maintain 
the true ideals of happiness and progress, 
those from whom spring all the leaders of 
thought and action. 

They walked slowly up the avenue, 
speaking to their neighbors, pausing now 
and then for a joke or to pat a baby on 
the head, until they were within two blocks 
of Tompkins Square. They stopped be- 
fore a five-story tenement, evidently the 
dwelling place of substantial, intelligent, 
self-respecting artisans and their families, 
leading the natural life of busy useful- 
ness. In its first floor was a delicatessen— 
the: sign read “Schwartz and Heilig.” 
Paul Brauner pointed with his long- 
stemmed pipe at the one show-window. 
“Fine, isn’t it? Beautiful!’ he said in 
Low-German—they and almost all their 
friends spoke Low-German, and used 
English only when they could not avoid it. 

The window certainly was well ar- 
ranged. Only a merchant who knew his 
business thoroughly—both his wares and 
his customers—could have thus displayed 
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cooked chickens, hams and tongues, the 
imported sausages and fish, the jelly-en- 
closed paste of chicken livers, the bottles 
and jars of pickled or spiced meats and 
vegetables and fruits. The spectacle was 
adroitly arranged to move the hungry to 
yearning, the filled to regret, and the dys- 
peptic to rage and remorse. And behind 
the show-window lay a shop whose shelves, 
counters and floor were clean as toil could 
make and keep them, and whose air was 
saturated with the most delicious odors. 

Mrs. Brauner nodded. “Heilig was up 
at half-past four this morning,” she said. 
“He cleans out every morning and moves 
everything twice a week.” She had a 
round, honest face that was an inspiring 
study in simplicity, sense and sentiment. 

“What a worker!’ was her husband’s 
comment. “So unlike most of the young 
men nowadays. If August were only like 
him !”? 

“You'd think Heilig was a drone if he 
were your son,” replied Mrs. Brauner. 
She knew that if any one else had dared 
thus to attack their boy, his father would 
have been growling and snapping like an 
angry bear. 

“That’s right!’ he retorted, with mock 
scorn. “Defend your children! You'll be 
excusing Hilda for putting off Heilig 
next.” 

“Shell marry him—give her time,” 
said Mrs. Brauner. ‘“She’s romantic, but 
she’s sensible, too—why, she was born to 
make a good wife to a hard-working man. 
Where’s there another woman that knows 
the business as she does? You admit on 
her birthdays that she’s the only real 
helper you ever had.” 

“Except you,” said her husband. 

“Never mind me.” Mrs. Brauner pre- 
tended to disdain the compliment. 

At that moment Otto Heilig appeared 
in his doorway and greeted them awk- 
wardly. Nor did their cordiality lessen 
his embarrassment. His pink and white 
skin was rosy red and his frank blue-gray 
eyes shifted uneasily. But he was smiling 
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with eager friendliness, showing even, 
sound white teeth. 

“You are coming to see us to-morrow?” 
asked Mrs. Brauner—he always called on 
Sunday afternoons and stayed until five, 
when he had to open shop for the Sunday 
supper rush. 

“Why—that is—not exactly—no,” he 
stammered. Hilda had told him not to 
come, but he knew that if he admitted it 
to her parents they would be severe with 
her. He didn’t like anybody to be severe 
with Hilda, and he felt that their way of 
helping his courtship was not suited to 
the.modern ideas. “They make her hate 
me,” he often muttered. But if he re- 
sented it he would offend them and Hilda 
too; if he acquiesced he encouraged them 
and added to Hilda’s exasperation. 

Mrs. Brauner knew at once that Hilda 
was in some way the cause of the break in 
the custom. “Oh, you must come,” she 
said. “We'd feel queer all week if we 
didn’t see you on Sunday.” 

“Yes—I must have my cards,” said 
Brauner. He and Otto always played 
pinochle ; Otto’s eyes most of the time and 
his thoughts all the time were on Hilda, 
in the corner, at the zither, playing the 
maddest, most romantic music; her father 
therefore usually won, poor at the game 
though he was. It made him cross to lose, 
and Otto sometimes defeated his own luck 
deliberately when love refused to do it for 
him. 

“Very well, then—that is—if I can— 
I'll try to come.” 

Several customers pushed past him into 
his shop and he had to rejoin his partner, 
Schwartz, behind the counters. Brauner 
and his wife walked slowly home—it was 
late and there would be more business than 
Hilda and August could attend to. As 
they crossed Third Street Brauner said: 
“Hilda must go and tell him to come. 
This is her doing.” 

“But she can’t do that,” objected Mrs. 
Brauner. “She’d say it was throwing her- 
self at his head.” 
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“Not if I send her?” Brauner frowned 
with a seeming of severity. “Not if I, her 
father, send her—for two chickens, as 
we're out?” Then he laughed. His fierce- 
ness was the family joke—when Hilda 
was small she used to say, “Now, get mad, 
father, and make little Hilda laugh!” 

Hilda was behind the counter, a cus- 
tomer watching with fascinated eyes the 
graceful, swift movements of her arms 
and hands as she tied up a bundle. Her 
sleeves were rolled to her dimpled elbows, 
and her arms were round and strong and 
white. She looked healthy and vigorous 
and useful as well as beautiful. 

When the customers had gone Brauner 
said: “Go up to Schwartz and Heilig, 
daughter, and ask them to let you have 
two two-pound chickens. And tell Otto 
Heilig you’ll be glad to see him here to- 
morrow.” 

“But we don’t need the chickens. 
We—” Hilda’s brow contracted and her 
chin came out. 

“Do as I tell you,” said her father. 
“My children shall not sink to the disre- 
spect of these days.” 

“But I shan’t be here to-morrow! D’ve 
made another engagement.” 

“You shall be here to-morrow! If you 
don’t wish young Heilig here for your 
own sake, you must show consideration 
for your parents. Are they to be deprived 
of their Sunday afternoon? You have 
never done this before, Hilda. You have 
never forgotten us before.” 

Hilda hung her head and blushed. She 
unrolled her sleeves, laid aside her apron 
and set out. She was repentant toward 
her father, but she felt that Otto was to 
blame. She determined to make him suffer 
for it—how easy it was to make him suf- 
fer, and how pleasant to feel that this big 
fellow was her slave! She went straight 
up to him. “So you complained of me, 
did you?” she said scornfully. 

He flushed. “No—no,” he stammered. 
“No, indeed, Hilda. Don’t think—” 

She looked contempt. “Well, you’ve 
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won. Come down Sunday afternoon. I 
suppose I’]l have to endure it.” 

“Hilda, you’re wrong. I will not 
come!” He was angry, but his mind was 
confused. He loved her with all the 
strength of his simple, straightforward 
nature. Therefore he appeared at the 
worst advantage before her—usually 
either incoherent or dumb. It was not sur- 
prising that she thought him a fool; and, 
when it was suggested that only a su- 
perior man could get on so well as he did, 
she always answered: “He works twice as 
hard as any one else, and you don’t need 
much brains if you’ll work hard.” 

She now cut him short. “If you don’t 
come I’ll have to suffer for it,” she said. 
“You must come! I’ll not be glad to see 
you. But if you don’t come I'll never 
speak to you again!” And she left him 
and went to the other counter and ordered 
the chickens from Schwartz. 

Heilig was wretched—another of those 
hideous dilemmas over which he had been 
stumbling like a drunken man in a dark 
room full of furniture ever since he let his 
mother go to Mrs. Brauner and ask her 
for Hilda. He watched Hilda’s splendid 
back, and fumbled about, upsetting bot- 
tles and rattling dishes, until she turned 
on him a glance of jeering scorn. 
Schwartz burst out laughing, and when 
Hilda was gone said: 

“Anybody could tell you were in love. 
Be stiff with her, Otto, and you'll get her 
all right. It don’t do to let a woman see 
that you care about her. The worse you 
treat the women the better they like it. 
When they used to tell my father about 
some woman being crazy over a man, he 
always used to say, ‘What sort of a scoun- 
dre] is he?? That was good sense.” 

Otto made no reply. No doubt these 
maxims were sound and wise; but how was 
he to apply them? How could he pretend 
indifference when at sight of her he could 
open his jaws only cnough to chatter 
them, could loosen his tongue only enough 
to roll it thickly about? “I can work,” he 
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said to himself, “and I can pay my debts 
and have something over; but when it 
comes to love I’m no good.” 


II 


BRASS OUTSHINES GOLD 


Hilda returned to her father’s shop and 
was busy there until nine o’clock. Then 
Sophie Liebers came and they went into 
the avenue for a walk. They pushed their 
way through and with the throngs up into 
Tompkins Square—the center of one of 
the several vast districts, little known be- 
cause little written about, that contain the 
real New York and the real New Yorkers. 
In the Square several thousand young 
people were promenading, many of the 
girls walking in pairs, almost all the 
young men paired off, each with a young 
woman. It was warm, and the stars 
beamed down upon the hearts of young 
lovers, blotting out for them electric 
lights and surrounding crowds. It caused 
no comment there for a young couple to 
walk hand in hand, looking each at the 
other with the expression that makes com- 
monplace eyes wonderful. And when the 
sound of a kiss came from a somewhat se- 
cluded bench, the only glances cast in the 
direction whence it had come were glances 
of approval or envy. 

“Otto Heilig complained because I told 
him not to come Sunday,” said Hilda to 
Sophie as they walked up and down. “Do 
you wonder I hate him?” They talked in 
American, as did all the young people, 
except to their elders. 

Sophie was silent. If Hilda had been 
noting her face she would have seen a look 
of satisfaction. 

“T can’t bear him,” went on Hilda. “No 
girl could. He’s so stupid and—and com- 
mon!” Never before had she used that 
last word in such a sense. Mr. Feuerstein 
had begun to educate her. 

Sophie’s unobserved look changed to 
resentment. “Of course he’s not equal to 
Mr. Feuerstein,” she said. “But he’s a 
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very nice fellow—at least for an ordinary 
girl.” Sophie’s father was an upholsterer, 
and not a good one. He owned no tene- 
ments—was barcly able to pay the rent 
for a small corner of one. Thus her sole 
dower was her pretty face and her cun- 
ning. She had an industrious, scheming, 
not overscrupulous brain and—her hopes 
and plans. Nor had she time to waste. 
For she was nearer twenty-three than 
twenty-two, at the outer edge of the mar- 
riageable age of Avenue A, which believes 
in an early start at what it regards as the 
main business of life—the family. 

“You surely couldn’t marry such a man 
as Otto!” said Hilda absently, her eyes 
searching the crowd, near and far. 

Sophie laughed. “Beggars can’t be 
chooscrs,” she answered. “I think he’s all 
right—as men go. It wouldn’t do for me 
to expect too much.” 

Just then Hilda caught sight of Mr. 
Feuerstein—the godlike head, the glori- 
ous hair, the graceful hat. Her manner 
changed—her eyes brightened, her checks 
reddened, and she talked fast and laughed 
a great deal. As they passed near him she 
laughed loudly and called out to Sophie as 
if she were not at her elbow—she feared 
he would not sce. Mr. Feuerstein turned 
his picturesque head, slowly lifted his hat 
and joined them. At once Hilda became 
silent, listening with rapt attention to the 
commonplaces he delivered in sonorous, 
oracular tones. 

As he deigned to talk only to Hilda, 
who was walking between Sophie and him, 
Sophie was free to gaze round. She spied 
Otto Heilig drooping dejectedly along. 
She adroitly steered her party so that it 
crossed his path. He looked up to find 
himself staring at Hilda. She frowned at 
this disagreeable apparition into her hap- 
piness, and quickened her step. But 
Sophie, without Ictting go of Hilda’s 
hand, paused and spoke to Otto. Thus 
Hilda was forced to stop and to say, un- 
graciously: “Mr. Feuerstein, Mr. Hei- 
lig.” 
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SHE WAS ILL AT EASE IN THE PRESENCE OF HIS GRAND AND LOFTY COURTESY 
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Then she and Mr. Feuerstein went on, 
and Sophie drew the reluctant Otto in be- 
hind them. She gradually slackened her 
pace, so that she and Heilig dropped back 
until several couples separated them from 
Hilda and Mr. Feuerstein. A few minutes 
and Hilda and Mr. Feuerstein were seated 
on a bench in the deep shadow of a tree, 
Sophie and Heilig walking slowly to and 
fro a short distance away. 

Heilig was miserable with despondent 
jealousy. He longed to inquire about this 
remarkable-looking stranger—he be 
longed to the class of strangers whom the 
conservative element in Avenue A con- 
demns on their very appearance. Sophie 
was soon answering of her own accord the 
questions he as a gentleman could not ask. 
“You must have heard. of Mr. Feuerstein? 
He’s an actor—at the German Theater. 
I don’t think he’s much of an actor—he’s 
one of the kind that takes it out in looks. 
They look like actors except when they’re 
acting.” 

Heilig laughed unnaturally. He did 
not feel like laughing, but wished to show 
his gratitude to Sophie for this shrewd 
blow at his enemy. “He’s rigged out like 
a lunatic, isn’t he?” Otto was thinking of 
the long hair, the low-rolling shirt collar 
and the velvet collar on his coat, light 
gray, to match his hat and suit. 

“T don’t see what Hilda finds in him,” 
continued Sophie. “It makes me laugh to 
look at him; and when he talks I can 
hardly keep from screaming in his face. 
But Hilda’s crazy over him, as you see. 
He tells all sorts of romances about him- 
self, and she believes them all. I think 
she’ll marry him—you know, her father 
lets her do as she pleases. Isn’t it funny 
that a sensible girl like Hilda can be so 
foolish?” 

Heilig did not answer this, and he heard 
little of the talk on love and marriage 
which the over-eager Sophie proceeded to 
give. And it was talk worth listening to, 
as it presented love and marriage in the 
interesting, romantic-sensible Avenue A 
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light. Otto was staring gloomily at the 
shadow of the tree. He would have been 
gloomier could he have witnessed the scene 
to which the unmoral old elm was lending 
its impartial shade. 

Mr. Feuerstein was holding Hilda’s 

hand while he looked soulfully down into 
her eyes. She was returning his gaze, her 
eyes expressing all the “Schwdrmerei” of 
which their dark depths were capable at 
ninetcen. He was telling her what a high 
profession the actor’s was, how great he 
was as an actor, how commonplace her life 
there, how beautiful he could make it if 
only he had money. It was an experience 
to hear Mr. Feuerstein say the word 
“money.” Elocution could go no farther 
in surcharging five letters with contempt. 
His was one of those lofty natures that 
scorn all such matters of intimate concern 
to the humble, hard-pressed little human 
animal as food, clothing and shelter. He 
so loathed money that he would not deign 
to work for it, and as rapidly as possible 
got rid of any that came into his posses- 
sion. 
“Yes, my adorable little princess,” he 
rolled out, in the tones which wove a spell 
over Hilda. “I adore you. How strange 
that I should have wandered into this 
neighborhood for my soul’s bride—and 
should have found her!” 

Hilda pressed his clasping hand and 
her heart fluttered. But she was as silent 
and shy as Heilig with her. What words 
had she fit to express response to these 
exalted emotions? “I—TI feel it,” she said 
timidly. “But I can’t say it to you. You 
must think me very foolish.” 

“No—you need not speak. I know what 
you would say. Our hearts speak each to 
the other without words, my beautiful 
jewel. And what do you think your par- 
ents will say?” 

“I—I don’t know,” stammered Hilda. 
“They are so set on my marrying”—she 
glanced toward Otto—how ordinary he 
looked !—“marrying another—a merchant 
like my father. They think only of what 
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is practical. I’m so afraid they won’t un- 
derstand—wus.” 

Feuerstein sighed—the darkness pre- 
vented her from seeing that he was also 
frowning with impatience and irritation. 
“But it must be settled at once, my heart’s 
bride,” he said gently. “Secrecy, decep- 
tion are horrible to me.. And I am mad to 
claim you as my own. I could not take 
you without their consent—that would be 
unworthy. No, I could not grieve their 
honest hearts !”’ 

Hilda was much disturbed. She was 
eminently practical herself, aside from 
her fondness for romance, which Mr. Feu- 
erstein was developing in a way so unnat- 
ural in her surroundings, so foreign to 
her education ; and she could sce just how 
her father would look upon her lover. She 
feared he would vent plain speech that 
would cut Mr. Feuerstein’s sensitive soul 
and embattle his dignity and pride against 
his love. “Ill speak to them as soon as I 
can,” she said. 

“Then you can speak to them to-mor- 
row or next day, my treasure, and I can 
see you on Sunday afternoon.” 

“No—not Sunday afternoon. I must 
stay at home—father has ordered it.” 

“Disappointment — deception — post- 
ponement!” Feuerstein struck his hand 
upon his brow and sighed tragically. 
“Oh, my little black-haired angel, how you 
do test my love!” 

Hilda was almost in tears—it was all 
intensely real to her. She felt that he was 
superfine, that he suffered more than or- 
dinary folk like herself and her people. 
“Tl do the best I can,” she pleaded. 

“It would be best for you to introduce 
them to me at once,” he went on, “and let 
me speak.” 

“No—no,” she protested earnestly, ter- 
ror in her voice and her hand trembling in 
his. “That would spoil everything. You 
wouldn’t understand them, or they you. 
T’ll speak—and see you Monday night.” 

“Let it be so,” he said. “But I must 
depart. I am studying a new réle.” He 
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had an engagement to take supper with 
several of his intimates at the Irving Place 
café. He was eager to go where he could 
throw aside the heaviest parts of his pose 
and give way to his appetite for becr and 
Schweitzerkise sandwiches. “How happy 
we shall be!” he murmured tenderly, kiss- 
ing her cheek and thinking how hard it 
was to be practical and keep remote bene- 
fits in mind when she was so beautiful and 
so tempting and so trustful. He said 
aloud. “I am impatient, soul’s delight! 
Is it strange?” And he bowed like a stage 
courtier to a stage queen and left her. 

She joined Sophie and Heilig and 
walked along in silence, Sophie between 
him and her. Otto caught glimpses of her 
face, and it made his heart ache and his 
courage faint to see the love-light in her 
eyes—and she as far away from him as 
heaven from hell, far away in a world 
from which he was excluded. He and. 
Sophie left her at her father’s and he took 
Sophie home. 

Sophie felt that she had done a fair 
evening’s work—not progress, but prog- 
ress in sight. “At least,” she reflected, 
“he’s seeing he isn’t in it with Hilda and 
never can be. I must hurry her on and get 
her married to that fool. A pair of 
fools !” 

Heilig found his mother waiting up for 
him. As she saw his expression, anxiety 
left her face, but cast a deeper shadow 
over her heart. She felt his sorrow as 
keenly as he—she who would have laid 
down her life for him gladly. 

“Don’t lose heart, my big boy,” she 
said, patting him on the shoulder as he 
bent to kiss her. 

At this he dropped down beside her and 
hid his face in her lap and cried like the 
boy-man that he was. “Ach, Gott, mother, 
I love her so!”’ he sobbed. 

Her tears fell on the back of his head. 
Her boy—who had gone so bravely to 
work when the father died, leaving them 
penniless ; her boy—who had laughed and 
sung and whistled and diffused hope and 
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courage and made her feel that the bur- 
den was not a burden but a joy for his 
strong, young shoulders. 

“Courage, beloved!” she said. “Hilda 
is a good girl. All will yet be well.” And 
she felt it—God would not be God if He 
could let this heart of gold be crushed to 
powder. 


Ill 


FORTUNE FAVORS THE IMPUDENT 


Like all people who lead useful lives 
and neither have nor pretend to have ac- 
quired tastes for fine-drawn emotion, Otto 
and Hilda indulged in little mooning. 
They put aside their burdens—hers of 
dread, his of despair—and went about the 
work that had to be done and that health- 
fully filled almost all their waking mo- 
ments ; and when bed-time came their tired 
bodies refused cither to sit up with their 
brains or to Iet their brains stay awake. 
But it was gray and rainy for Hilda and 
black night for Otto. 

On Sunday morning he rose at half 
past three, instead of four, his weekday 
rising time. Many of his hard-working 
customers were astir betimes on Sunday to 
have the longer holiday. As they would 
spend the daylight hours in the country 
and would not reach home until after the 
shop had closed, they bought the supplies 
for a cold or warmed-up supper before 
starting. Otto looked so sad—usually he 
was in high spirits—that most of these 
early customers spoke to him or to Joe 
Schwartz about his health. There were 
few of them who did not know what was 
troubling him. Among those friendly and 
unpretending and well-acquainted people 
any one’s affairs were every one’s affairs 
—why make a secret of what was, after 
all, only the routine of human life the 
world over and the ages through? Thus 
Otto had the lively but tactful sympathy 
of the whole community. 

He became less gloomy under the 
warmth of this succession of friendly 
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faces and friendly inquiries. But as trade 
slackened, toward noon, he had more leis- 
ure to think, and the throbbing ache re- 
turned to his heavy heart. All the time 
pictures of her were passing before his 
eyes. He had known her so long and she 
had become such an intimate part of his 
daily life, so interwoven with it, that he 
could not look at present, past or future 
without seeing her. 

Why, he had known her since she was a 
baby. Did he not remember the day when 
he, a small boy on his way to school, had 
seen her toddle across the sidewalk in 
front of him? Could he ever forget how 
she had reached with great effort into a 
snowbank, had dug out with her small, 
red-mittened hands a chunk of snow, and, 
lifting it high above her head, had thrown 
it weakly at him with such force that she 
had fallen headlong upon the sidewalk? 
He had seen her every day since then— 
every day! 

He most clearly of all recalled her as a 
school girl. Those were the days of the 
German bands of six and seven and even 
eight pieces, wandering as the hand-or- 
gans do now. And always with them came 
a swarm of little girls who danced when 
the band played, and of little boys who lis- 
tened and watched. He had often followed 
her as she followed a band, all day on a 
Saturday. And he had never wearied of 
watching her long, thin legs twinkling 
tirelessly to the music. She invented new 
figures and variations on steps which the 
other girls adopted. She and her especial 
friends became famous among the children 
throughout the East Side; even grown 
people noted the grace and originality of 
a particular group of girls, Ied by a 
black-haired, slim-legged one who danced 
with all there was of her. And how their 
mothers did whip them when they returned 
from a day of this forbidden joy! But 
they were off again the next Saturday— 
who would not pass a bad five minutes for 
the sake of hours on hours of delight? 

And Hilda was gone from his life, was 
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sailing away on his ship—was it not his 
ship? was not its cargo his hopes and 
dreams and plans?—was sailing away 
with another man at the helm! And he 
could do nothing—must sit dumb upon 
the shore. 

At half-past twelve he closed the shop 
and, after the mid-day dinner with his 
mother, went down to Brauner’s. Hilda 
was in the room back of the shop, alone, 
and so agitated with her own affairs that 
she forgot to be cold and contemptuous to 
Otto. He bowed to her, then stood staring 
at the framed picture of “Die Wacht am 
Rhein” as if he had never before seen the 
wonderful lady in red and gold seated 
under a tree and gazing out over the river 
—all the verses were underneath. When 
he could stare at it no longer he turned to 
the other wall and apparently inspected 
the target bearing the marks of Paul 
Brauner’s best shots in the prize contest 
he had won. But he saw neither the lady 
watching the Rhine nor the target with its 
bullet holes and its pendant festoon of 
medals. He was longing to pour out his 
love for her, to say to her the thousand 
things he could say to the image of her 
in his mind when she was not near. But 
he could only stand, an awkward figure, 
at which she would have smiled if she had 
seen it at all. 

She went out into the shop. While he 
was still trying to lay hold of an end of 
the spinning tangle of his thoughts and 
draw it forth in the hope that all would 
follow, she returned, fright in her eyes. 
She clasped her hands nervously and her 
cheeks blanched. “Mr. Feuerstein!” she 
exclaimed. “And he’s coming here! What 
shall I do?” 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

She turned upon him angrily—he was 
the convenient vent for her nervousness. 
“It’s all’ your fault!” she exclaimed. 
“They want to force me to marry you. 
And I dare not bring here the man I love.” 

“My fault?” he muttered, dazed. “I’m 
not to blame.” 
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“Stupid! You’re always in the way— 
no wonder I hate you!” She was clasping 
and unclasping her hands, trying to think, 
not conscious of what she was saying. 

“Hate me?” he repeated mechanically. 
“Oh, no—surely not that. No, you 
can’t—” 

“Be still! Let me think. Ach! Gott im 
Himmel! He’s in the hall! She sank 
wretchedly into a chair. “Can you do 
nothing but gape and mutter?” In her 
desperation her tone was appealing. 

“He can say he came with me,” said 
Otto. “I'll stand for him.” 

““Yes—yes!” she cried. “That will do! 
Thank you—thank you!” And as the 
knock came at the door she opened it. She 
had intended to be severe, but she could 
not. This splendid, romantic creature, 
with his graceful hat and his golden hair 
and his velvet collar, was too compelling, 
too overpowering. Her adoring love put 
her at a hopeless disadvantage. ‘“Oh— 
Mr. Feuerstein,” she murmured, her color 
coming and going with the rise and fall 
of her bosom. 

Mr. Feuerstein majestically removed 
his hat and turned a look of haughty in- 
quiry upon Otto. Otto’s fists clenched— 
he longed to discuss the situation in the 
only way which seemed to him to meet its 
requirements. 

“Hilda,” said the actor, when he 
thought there had been a long enough 
pause for an imposing entrance, “I have 
come to end the deception—to make you, 
before the world, as you are before Al- 
mighty God, my affianced bride.” 

“You—you mustn’t,” said Hilda, her 
fears getting the better of her awe. “If 
my parents learn now—just now, they 
will—oh, it will be hopeless !” 

“I can not delay, angel of my heart.” 
He gave her the look that is the theatrical 
convention for love beyond words. “It 
must be settled at once. I must know my 
fate. I must put destiny to the touch and 
know happiness or—hell !”” 


“Bah!” thought Otto. “He has to 
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hurry matters—he must be in trouble. 
He’s got to raise the wind at once.” 

“Mr. Feuerstein — Carl!’ pleaded 
Hilda. “Please try to be practical.” She 
went up to him, and Otto turned away, 
unable to bear the sight of that look of 
love, tenderness and trust. “You must not 
—at least, not right away.” She turned 
to Otto. “Help me, Otto. Explain to 
him.” 

Heilig tried to put courtesy in his voice 
as he said to Mr. Feuerstein: “Miss Brau- 
ner is right. You'll only wreck her—her 
happiness. We’re plain people down here 
and don’t understand these fine, grand 
ways. You must pass as my friend whom 
I brought here—but I make one condi- 
tion.” He drew a long breath and looked 
at Hilda. For the first time she heard 
him, the real Otto Heilig, speak. “Hilda,” 
he went on, “I don’t want to hurt you— 
I'd do anything for you, except hurt you. 
And I can’t stand for this fel—for Mr. 
Feuerstein unless you’ll promise me you 
won’t marry him, no matter what he may 
say, until your father has had a chance to 
find out who and what he is.” 

Mr. Feuerstein drew himself up grand- 
ly. “Who is this person, Miss Brauner?” 
he demanded with haughty coldness. 

“He don’t know any better,” she. re- 
plied, hurriedly. ‘“He’s an old friend. 
Trust me, Mr. Feuer—Carl! Everything 
depends on it.” 

“T can not tolerate this coarse hand be- 
tween me and the woman I love. No more 
deception! Carl Feuerstein”—how he did 
roll out that name!—“can guard his own 
honor and his own destiny.” 

The door into the private hall opened 
and in came Brauner and his wife, fine 
pictures of homely content triumphing 
over the discomforts of Sunday clothes. 
They looked at Mr. Feuerstein with can- 
didly questioning surprise. Avenue A is 
not afraid to look, and speak, its mind. 
Otto came forward. “This is Mr. Feuer- 
stein,” he said. 

At once Brauner showed that he was 
satisfied, and Mrs. Brauner beamed. “Oh, 
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a friend of yours,” Brauner said, extend- 
ing his hand. “Glad to see any friend of 
Otto’s.” 

Mr. Feuerstein advanced impressively 
and bowed first over Brauner’s hand, then 
over Mrs. Brauner’s. “I am not a friend 
of this—young man,” he said, with the 
dignity of majesty. “I have come here to 
propose for the honor of your daughter’s 
hand in marriage.” 

Mr. Feuerstein noted the stupefied ex- 
pression of the delicatessen dealer and his 
wife, and glanced from Otto to Hilda with 
a triumphant smile. But Hilda was un- 
der no delusion. She shivered and moved 
nearer to Otto. She felt that he was her 
hope in this crisis which the mad love of 
her hero-lover had forced. Brauner was 
the more angry because he had been thus 
taken by surprise. 

“What nonsense is this?” he growled, 
shaking his head violently. “My daugh- 
ter is engaged to a plain man like our- 
selves.” 

At this Heilig came forward again, 
pale and sad, but calm. “No. Mr. Brau- 
ner—she is not engaged. I’m sure she 
loves this gentleman, and I want her to be 
happy. I can not be anything to her but 
her friend. And I want you to give him a 
chance to show himself worthy of her.” 

Brauner burst out furiously at Hilda. 
“What does this mean?” he shouted. 
“Where did you find this crazy creature? 
Who brought him here?” 

Hilda flared. “I love him, father! He’s 
a noble, good man. I shall always love 
him. Listen to Otto—it’ll break my heart 
if you frown on my marrying the man I 
love.” There was a touch of Mr. Feuer- 
stein in her words and tone. 

“Let’s have our game, Mr. Brauner,” 
interrupted Otto. “All this can be settled 
afterward. Why spoil our afternoon?” 

Brauncr examined Mr. Feuerstein, who 
was posing as a statue of gloomy wrath. 
“Who are you?” he demanded in the in- 
sulting: tone which exactly expressed his 
state of mind. 

Mr. Feuerstein cast up his eyes. “For 
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Hilda’s sake!’ he murmured audibly. 
Then he made a great show of choking 
down his wrath. “I, sir, am of an ancient 
Prussian family—a gentleman. By pro- 
fession I am a histrionic artist—an actor. 
I saw your peerless daughter, sought an 
introduction, careless who or what she was 
in birth and fortune. Love, the leveler, 
had conquered me. I—” 

“Do you work?” Brauner broke in. 
“What are your prospects? What have 
you got? What’s your character? Have 
you any respectable friends who can 
vouch for you? Down here we don’t give 
our daughters to strangers or do-nothings 
or rascals. We believe in love—yes. But 
we also have a little common sense.” 
Brauner flung this at Mr. Feuerstein 
furiously in High-German. Hilda, morti- 
fied and alarmed, was also proud that her 
father was showing Mr. Feuerstein that 
she came of people who knew something, 
even if they were what he called “trades- 
people.” 

“TI can answer all your questions to your 
satisfaction,” replied Mr. Feuerstein, 
loftily, with a magnanimous wave of his 
white hand. “My friends will speak for 
me. And I shall give you the addresses of 
my noble relatives in Germany, though I 
greatly fear they will oppose my mar- 
riage. You, sir, were born in the Father- 
land. You know their prejudices.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” said Brauner 
ironically. “Just take yourself off and 
spare yourself the disgrace of mingling 
with us plain folk. Hilda, go to your 
room!” Brauner pointed the stem of his 
pipe toward the outside door and looked 
meaningly at Mr. Feuerstein. 

Hilda, her eyes sparkling and her 
cheeks flushed, put herself between Mr. 
Feuerstein and the door. “I guess P’ve got 
something to say about that!” she ex- 
claimed. “Father, you can’t make me 
marry Otto Heilig. I hate him. If he had 
been a man he would never have treated 
me this way. I guess this is a free coun- 
try. I shall marry Mr. Feuer—Carl.” 
She went up to him and put her arm 
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through his and looked up at him lov- 
ingly. He drew her to him protectingly, 
and for an instant something of her pas- 
sionate enthusiasm fired him, or rather, 
the actor in him. 

Otto laid his hand on Brauner’s arm. 
“Don’t you see, sir,” he said in Low-Ger- 
man, very earnestly, “that you’re driving 
her to him? I beg you”—in a lower tone 
—“for the sake of her future—don’t 
drive him out, and her with him. If he 
really would make here a good husband, ° 
why not let her have him? If he’s not 
what he claims, she won’t have him.” 

Brauner hesitated. “But she’s yours. 
Her mother and I have promised. We are 
people of our word.” 

“But I won’t marry her—not unless 
she wishes it, she herself. And nothing 
can be done until this man has had a 
chance.” 

It was evident from Brauner’s face that 
he was yielding to this common sense. 
Hilda looked at Otto gratefully. “Thank 
you, Otto,” she said. He shook his head 
mournfully and turned away. 

Brauner gave Mr. Feuerstein a con- 
temptuous glance. “Perhaps Otto’s 
right,” he growled. “You can stay. Let 
us have our game, Otto.” 

Mrs. Brauner hurried to the kitchen to 
make ready for four o’clock coffee and 
cake. Hilda arranged the table for pino- 
chle, and when her father and Otto were 
seated, motioned her lover to a seat beside 
her on the sofa. 

“Heart’s bride,” he said in a low tone, 
“I am prostrated by what I have borne 
for your sake.” 

“T love you,” she said softly, her young 
eyes shining like Titania’s when she was 
garlanding her ass-headed lover. “You 
were right, my beloved. We shall win— 
father is giving in. He’s very good-na- 
tured, and now he’s used to the idea of 
our love.” 

Otto lost the game, and, with his cus- 
tomary patience, submitted to the cus- 
tomary lecture on his stupidity as a 
player. Brauner was once more in a good 
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humor. Having agreed to tolerate Mr. 
Feuerstein, he was already taking a less 
unfavorable view of him. And Mr. Feuer- 
stein laid himself out to win the owner of 
three tenements. He talked German poli- 
tics with him in High-German, and ap- 
plauded his accent and his opinions. He 
told stories of the old German Emperor 
and Bismarck, and finally discovered that 
Brauner was an ardent admirer of Schil- 
ler. He saw a chance to make a double 
stroke—to please Brauner and to feed his 
own vanity. 

‘With your permission, sir,” he said, 
“I will give a soliloquy from ‘Wallen- 
stein.’ ” 

Brauner went to the door leading down 
the private hall. “Mother!” he called. 
“Come at once. Mr. Feuerstein’s going 
to act.” 

Hilda was bubbling over with delight. 
Otto sat forgotten in the corner. Mrs. 
Brauner came bustling, her face rosy from 
the kitchen fire and her hands moist from 
a hasty washing. Mr. Feuerstein waited 
until all were seated in front of him. He 
then rose and advanced with stately tread 
toward the clear space. He rumpled his 
hair, drew down his brows, folded his 
arms, and began a melancholy, princely 
pacing of the floor. With a suddenness 
that made them start, he burst out thun- 
derously. He strode, he roared, he rolled 
his eyes, he waved his arms, he tore at his 
hair. It was Wallenstein in a soul-sweat. 
The floor creaked, the walls echoed. His 
ingenuous auditors, except Otto, listened 
and looked with bated breath. They were 
as vastly impressed as is a drawing-room 
full of culture-hunters farther up town 
when a man discourses to them on a sub- 
ject of which he knows just enough for a 
wordy befuddling of their ignorance. 
And the burst of applause which greeted 
the last bellowing groan was full as 
hearty as that which grects the bad sing- 
ing or worse playing at the average mu- 
sicale. 

Swollen with vanity and streaming with 
sweat, Mr. Feuerstein sat down. “Good, 
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Mr. Feuerstein—ah! it is grand!’ said 
Brauner. Hilda looked at her lover proud- 
ly. Otto felt that the recitation was idi- 
otic—“Nobody ever carried on like that,” 
he said to himself. But he also felt the 
pitiful truth, “I haven’t got a ghost of a 
chance.” 

He rose as soon as he could muster the 
courage. “I must get back and help 
Schwartz open up,” he said, looking round 
lonelily. “It’s five o’clock.” 

“You must stay to coffee,” insisted 
Mrs. Brauner. It should have been served 
before, but Mr. Feuerstein’s exhibition 
had delayed it. 

“No—I must work,” he replied. “It’s 
five o’clock.” 

“That’s right,” said Brauner, with an 
approving nod. “Business first! I must 
go in myself—and you, too, Hilda.” The 
late Sunday afternoon opening was for a 
very important trade. 

Hilda blushed—the descent from the 
romantic to the practical jarred upon her. 
But Mr. Feuerstein rose and took leave 
most graciously. “May I return this 
evening?” he said to Brauner. 

“Always glad to see our friends,” an- 
swered Brauner, with a shamefaced, apol- 
ogetic look at Otto. 

At seven o’clock that evening Otto, just 
closing his shop, saw Mr. Feuerstein and 
Hilda pass'on their way toward Tompkins 
Square. A few minutes later Sophie came 
along. She paused and tried to draw him 
into conversation. But he answered 
briefly and absently, gradually retreating 
into the darkness of his shop and point- 
edly drawing the door between him and 
her. Sophie went on her way downcast, 
but not in the least disheartened. “When 
Hilda is Mrs. Feuerstein,” she said to her- 
self, “then something can be done.” 


” 


IV 
A BOLD DASH AND A DISASTER 
Mr. Feuerstein’s evening was even more 


successful than his afternoon. Brauner 
was still grumbling, but Hilda saw the 
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satisfactory signs. She knew that he was 
practically won over and was secretly in- 
clined to be proud that his daughter had 
made this exalted conquest. All men re- 
gard that which they do not know either 
with extravagant awe or with extravagant 
contempt. While Brauner had the univer- 
sal human failing for attaching too much 
importance to the department of human 
knowledge in which he was thoroughly at 
home, he had the American admiration for 
learning, for literature, and instead of 
spelling them with a very small “1,” as 
“practical” men sometimes do with age 
and increasing vanity, he spelled them 
with huge capitals, erecting them into a 
position out of all proportion to their rel- 
ative importance in the life of the human 
animal. 

Mr. Feuerstein had just enough knowl- 
edge to enable him to play upon this 
weakness. All doubt of success fled his 
mind, and he was free to indulge his van- 
ity and his contempt for these simple, un- 
pretending people. “So vulgar!” he said 
to himself, as he left their house that 
night—he who knew how to do nothing of 
use or value. “It is a great condescension 
for me. Working people—ugh!” 

As he strolled up town he was spending 
in fancy the income from at least two, 
perhaps all three, tenements—“the shop’s 
enough for the old people and that dumb 
ass of a brother. I’ll elevate the family. 
Yes, I think I’ll run away with Hilda to- 
morrow—that’s the safest plan.” 

Otto had guessed close to the truth 
about Feuerstein’s affairs. They were in 
a desperate tangle. He had been dis- 
charged from the stock company on Sat- 
urday night. He was worthless as an 
actor, and had the hostility of the man- 
agement and of his associates. His land- 
lady had got the news promptly from a 
boarder who paid in part by acting as a 
sort of mercantile agency for her in 
watching her very uncertain boarders. 
She had given him a week’s notice, and 
had so arranged matters that if he fled 
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he could not take his meager baggage. 
He was down to eighty-five cents of a bor- 
rowed dollar. He owed money every- 
where in sums ranging from five dollars 
to twenty-five cents. The most of these 
debts were in the form of half-dollar bor- 
rowings. He had begun his New York 
carecr with loans of “five dollars until 
Thursday—I’m a little pressed.” Soon it 
became impossible for him to get more 
than a dollar at a time even from the 
women, except an occasional windfall 
through a weak or ignorant new acquaint- 
ance. He clung tenaciously to the fifty- 
cent basis—to go lower would cheapen 
him. But for the last two weeks his regu- 
lar levies had been of twenty-five cents, 
with not a few descents to ten and even 
five cents. 

He reached Goerwitz’s at ten o’clock 
and promenaded slowly through both 
rooms twice. Just as he was leaving he 
espied an acquaintance who was looking 
fiercely away from him as if saying: “I 
don’t see you, and, d—n you, don’t you 
dare see me!” But Feuerstein advanced 
boldly. Twelve years of active member- 
ship in that band of “beats” which pa- 
trols every highway and byway and pri- 
vate way of civilization had thickened and 
toughened his skin into a hide. ‘Good 
evening, Albers,” he said cordially, with 
a wave of the soft, light hat. “I see you 
have a vacant place in your little circle. 
Thank you!” He assumed that Albers 
had invited him, took a chair from an- 
other table and seated himself. Social 
courage is one of the rarest forms of 
courage. Albers grew red but did not 
dare insult such a fine-looking fellow who 
seemed so hearty and friendly. He sur- 
lily introduced Feuerstein to his friends— 
two women and two men. Feuerstein or- 
dered a round of beer with the air of a 
prince and without the slightest intention 
of paying for it. 

The young woman of the party was 
seated next to him. Even before he sat 
he recognized her as the daughter of 
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Ganser, a rich brewer of the upper East 
Side. He had placed himself deliberately 
beside her, and he at once began advances. 
She showed at a glance that she was a 
silly, vain girl. Her face was fat and 
dull and homely; she had thin, stringy 
hair. She was flabby and was already be- 
ginning to expand in the places where 
she could least afford it. 

He made enormous eyes at her. He 
laughed enthusiastically at her foolish 
specches.. He addressed his pompous 
platitudes exclusively to her. Within an 
hour, he pressed her hand under the table 
and sighed dramatically. When she 
looked at him he started and rolled his 
great eyes dreamily away. Never before 
had she received attentions that were not 
of the frankest and crudest practical na- 
ture. She was all in a flutter at having 
thus unexpectedly come upon apprecia- 
tion of the beauties and merits her mirror 
told her she possessed. When Mrs. 
Schoenberg, her aunt, rose to go, she gave 
Feuerstein a chance to say in a low aside: 
“My queen! To-morrow at eleven—at 
Bloomingdale’s.” Her blush and smile 
told him she would be there. 

All left except Feuerstein and a youth 
he had been watching out of the corner 
of his eyes—young Dippel, son of the 
rich drug-store man. Feuerstein saw that 
Dippel was on the verge of collapse from 
too much drink. As he still had his 
eighty-five cents, he pressed Dippel to 
drink and, by paying, induced him to add 
four glasses of beer to his already top- 
heavy burden. 

“Mus’ go home,” said Dippel at last, 
rising abruptly. 

Feuerstein walked with him, taking his 
arm to steady him. “Let’s have one 
more,” he said, drawing him into a sa- 
loon, gently pushing him to a seat at a 
table and ordering whisky. After the 
third large drink, Dippel became helpless 
and maudlin and began to overflow with 
generous sentiments. “I love you, Fin- 
kelstern, ol? man,” he declared, tearfully. 
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“They say you’re a dead beat, but wha’ 
d’I care?” , 

“Finkelstern,” affecting drunkenness, 
shed tears on Dippel’s shoulder, denied 
that he was a “beat” and swore that he 
loved Dippel like a brother. “You’re my 
frien’,” he said. “I know you’d trust me 
to any amount.” 

Dippel took from his trousers’ pocket 
a roll of bills several inches thick. Feuer- 
stein thrilled and his eyes grew eloquent 
as he noted tens and twenties and at least 
one fifty. Slowly, and with exaggerated 
care, Dippel drew off a ten. “There 
y’are, ol’ dead beat,” he said. “I'll stake 
you a ten. Lots more where that came 
from—soda-fountain counter’s reg’lar 
gol’ mine.” 

In taking off the ten, he dropped a 
twenty. It fluttered to the floor and 
Feuerstein slid his foot over it. He put 
the ten in his pocket, and, when Dippel 
closed his eyes, stooped and retrieved the 
twenty with stealth—and skill. When the 
twenty was hid, he shook Dippel. “I say, 
old man,” he said. ‘“Hadn’t you better 
let me keep your money for you. I’m 
afraid you’ll lose it.” 

Dippel slowly unclosed one eye and 
gave him a look of glassy cunning. He 
again drew the roll from his pocket, and, 
clasping it tightly in his fist, waved it un- 
der Feuerstein’s nose. As he did it, he 
vented a hoarse, drunken chuckle. “Soda 
fountain’s gol’ mine, Fischenspiel,” he 
said thickly. “No, you don’t! I can 
watch my own roll.” He winked and 
chuckled. “Sorry to disappoint you, 
Fishy,” he went on, with a leer. Then 
he took off another ten and handed it to 
Feuerstein. ‘Good fel’, Fishy,” he mum- 
bled, “*’f y’ are a dead beat.” 

Feuerstein added the ten to the thirty 
and ordered more whisky. Dippel tried 
to doze, but he would not permit it—“He 
mustn’t sleep any of it off,” he said to 
himself. 

When the whisky came Dippel shook 
himself together and started up. ‘“G’- 
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night,” he said, trying to stand, look and 
talk straight. “Don’t f’rget, y’owe me 
ten dollarses—no, two ten dollarses.” 

“Oh, sit down,” coaxed Feuerstein, tak- 
ing him by the arm. “It’s early yet.” 

Dippel shook him off with much dig- 
nity. “Don’ touch me!” he growled. “I 
know what I’m ’bout. I’m goin’ home.” 
Then to himself, but aloud: “Dippy, 
you’re too full fr utterance—you mus’ 
shake this beat.” Again to Feuerstein: 
“@’night, Mr. Funkelshine—g’night. Sit 
there till I’m gone.” 

Feuerstein rose to follow and Dippel 
struck at him. The waiter seized each by 
the shoulder and flung them through the 
swinging doors. Dippel fell in a heap 
on the sidewalk, but Feuerstein succeeded 
in keeping to his feet. He went to the as- 
sistance of Dippel. 

“Don’t touch me,” shouted Dippel. 
“Police! Police!” 

Feuerstein looked fearfully round, 
gave Dippel a kick and hurried away. 
When he glanced back from a safe dis- 
tance Dippel was waving to and fro on 
his wobbling legs, talking to a cabman. 
“Close-fisted devil,” muttered Feuerstein. 
“He couldn’t forget his money even when 
he was drunk. What good is money to a 
brute like him?” And he gave a sniff of 
contempt for the vulgarity and meanness 
of Dippel and his kind. 


Early the next morning he established 
a modus vivendi with his landlady by giv- 
ing her ten dollars on account. He had 
an elaborate breakfast at Terrace Gar- 
den and went to Bloomingdale’s, arriving 
at eleven precisely. Lena Ganser was al- 
ready there, pretending to shop at a coun- 
ter in full view of the appointed place. 
They went to Terrace Garden and sat in 
the Stube. He at once opened up his sud- 
den romantic passion. “All night I have 
walked the streets,” he said, “dreaming 
of you.” When he had fully informed 
her of the state of his love-maddened mind 
toward her, he went on to his most con- 
genial topic—himeelf. 
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“You have heard of the Freiherr von 
Feuerstein, the great soldier?” he asked. 

Lena nodded assent. She had never 
heard of this purely fictitious person, but 
she would not display ignorance. She did 
not know who was German Emperor or 
even who was President of the United 
States. She, therefore, had to be extreme- 
ly cautious. 

“My uncle,” said Feuerstein, impres- 
sively. His eyes became _ reflective. 
“Strange!” he exclaimed in tender ac- 
cents, soliloquizing—“strange where ro- 
mance will lead us. Instead of remaining 
at home, in ease and luxury, here am I— 
an actor—a wanderer—roaming the 
earth in search of the heart that Heaven 
intended should be wedded to mine.” He 
fixed his gaze upon Lena’s fat face with 
the expression that had made Hilda’s soul 
fall down and worship. “And—TI have 
found it!” He drew in and expelled a 
vast breath. “At last! My soul is at 
rest.” 

Lena tried to look serious in imitation 
of him, but that was not her way of ex- 
pressing emotion. She made a brief 
struggle, then collapsed into her own 
mode—a vain, delighted, giggling laugh. 

“Why do you smile?” he asked sternly. 
He revolted from this discord to his sym- 
phony. 

She sobered with a frightened, depre- 
cating look. “Don’t mind me,” she said. 
“Pa says I’m a fool. I was laughing be- 
cause I’m happy. You’re such a sweet, 
romantic dream of a man.” 

Feuerstein was not particular as to the 
quality or as to the source of his vanity- 
food. He accepted Lena’s offering with 
a condescending nod and smile. They 
talked, or, rather, he talked and she lis- 
tened and giggled until lunch time. As 
the room began to fill, they left and he 
walked home with her. : 

“You can come in,” she said. “Pa ain’t 
home to lunch to-day and ma lets me do 
as I please.” 

The Gansers lived in East Eighty-first 
Street, in the regulation twenty-five- foot 
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brown-stone house. And within, also, it 
was of a familiar New York type. It was 
the home of the rich, vain ignoramus who 
has not taste enough to know that those 
to whom. he has trusted for taste have 
shockingly betrayed him. Ganser had 
begun as a teamster for a brewery and 
had grown rich rapidly late in life. He 
happened to be elected president of a big 
Verein and so had got the notion that he 
was a person of importance and attain- 
ments beyond his fellows. Too coarse 
and ignorant to appreciate democracy, he 
reverted to the European ideals of rank 
and show. He decided that he owed it to 
himself and his family to live in the estate 
of “high folk.” He bought a house in 
what seemed to him an ultra-fashionable 
quarter, and called for bids to furnish it 
in the latest style. The results were even 
more regardless of taste than of expense 
—carpets that fought with curtains, pic- 
tures that quarreled with their frames 
and with the walls, upholstery so bellicose 
that it seemed perilous to sit upon. But 
Feuerstein was as impressed as the Gan- 
sers had been the first time they beheld 
the gorgeousness of their palace. He 
looked about with a proprietary sense— 
“T’ll marry this little idiot,” he said to 
himself, “and maybe my nest won’t be 
downy, and maybe I won’t lie at my ease 
in it!” 

He met Mrs. Ganser and had the op- 
portunity to see just what Lena would 
look and be twenty years thence. Mrs. 
Ganser moved with great reluctance and 
difficulty. She did not speak unless 
forced and then her voice seemed to have 
felt its way up feebly through a long and 
painfully narrow passage, emerging thin, 
low and fainting. When she sat—or, 
rather, as she sat, for she was always sit- 
ting—her mountain of soft flesh seemed 
to be slowly collapsing upon and around 
the chair like a lump of ‘dough on a mold. 
Her only interest in life was disclosed 
when she was settled and settling at the 
luncheon table. She used her knife more 
than her fork and her fingers more than 
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either. Feuerstein left soon after lunch- 
eon, lingering only long enough to give 
Lena a theatrical embrace. “Well, Dll 
not spend much time with those women, 
once I’m married,” he reflected as he went 
down the steps. 


The next day but one he met Lena in 
the edge of the park and urged marriage 
at once. They went to a Lutheran 
preacher’s house and she was Mrs. Feuer- 
stein before she fully realized what she 
was doing. “And now we’ll go home and 
see your father,” said Feuerstein, as they 
stood once more on the sidewalk. 

“Goodness ‘gracious, no,” protested Le- 
na. ‘You don’t know him—he’ll be crazy 
—yjust crazy! We must wait till he finds 
out about you—then he’ll be very proud. 
He wanted a son-in-law of high social 
standing—a gentleman.” 

“We will go home, I tell you,” replied 
Feuerstein firmly—his tone was now the 
tone of the master. All the sentiment was 
out of it and all the hardness in it. 

Lena felt the change without under- 
standing it. “I bet you, pa’ll make you 
wish you’d taken my advice,” she said sul- 
lenly. 

But Feuerstein led her home. They 
went upstairs where Mrs. Ganser was 
seated, looking stupidly at a new bonnet 


* as she turned it slowly round on one of 


her cushion-like hands. Feuerstein went 
to her and kissed her on the hang of her 
cheek. “Mother!” he said in a deep, mov- 
ing voice. 

Mrs. Ganser blinked and looked help- 
lessly at Lena. 

“I’m married, ma,” explained Lena. 
“It’s Mr. Feuerstein.” And she gave her 
silly laugh. 

Mrs. Ganser grew slowly pale. “Your 
father,” she at last succeeded in articu- 
lating. “Ach!” She lifted her arm, 
thick as a piano leg, and resumed the 
study of her new bonnet. 

“Won’t you welcome me, mother?” 
asked Feuerstein, his tone and attitude 
dignified appeal. 
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Mrs. Ganser shook her head vaguely. 
“See Peter,” was all she would say. 

They went downstairs and waited until 
Peter came home. He was in a frightful 
humor that evening. His only boy, who 
spent his mornings in sleep, his after- 
noons in speeding fast horses and his 
evenings in carousal, had come down upon 
him for ten thousand dollars to settle a 
gambling debt. Peter was willing that 
his son should be a gentleman and should 
conduct himself like one. But he had 
worked too hard for his money not to 
wince as a plain man at what he endured 
and even courted as a seeker after posi- 
tion for the house of Ganser. He had 
hoped to be free to vent his ill-humor at 
home. He was therefore irritated by the 
discovery that an outsider was there to 
check him. As he came in he gave Feuer- 
stein a look which said plainly: “And 
who are you, and how long are you going 
to intrude yourself?” 

But Feuerstein, absorbed in the réle 
he had been carefully thinking out, did 
not note his unconscious father-in-law’s 
face. He extended both his hands and 
advanced grandly upon fat, round Peter. 
“My father!’ he exclaimed in his classic 
German. “Forgive me for my unscemly 
haste in plucking without your permis- 
sion the beautiful flower I found within 
reach.” 

Peter stepped back and gave a hoarse 
grunt of astonishment. His red face be- 
came redder and he glared first at Feuer- 
stein, then at Lena. ‘What lunatic is 
this you’ve got here, daughter?” he de- 
manded noisily. 

“My father!’ repeated Feuerstein, 
drawing Lena to him and putting his arm 
about her. 

Ganser’s mouth opencd and shut slowly 
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several times and his whiskers bristled. 
“Is this fellow telling the truth?” he asked 
Lena in a tone that made her shiver and 
shrink away from her husband. 

She nodded and began to cry. “He 
made me do it, pa,” she whined. “I—I—” 

“Go to your mother,” shouted Ganser, 
pointing his pudgy finger tremulously to- 
ward the door. “Move!” 

Lena, drying her eyes with the back of 
her hand, fled. Feuerstein became a sick- 
ly white. When she had disappeared, 
Ganser looked at him with cruel little eyes 
that sparkled. Feuerstein quailed. It 
was full half a minute before Ganser 
spoke. Then he went up to Feuerstein, 
stood on tip-toe and, waving his arms 
frantically above his head, yelled “Rinds- 
vieh!” as contemptuous an insult as one 
German can fling at another. 

“She is my lawful wife,” said Feuer- 
stein with an attempt at his pose. 

“Get out of the house—quick !—out! 
—TI’ll call the police!” 

“I demand my wife!’ exclaimed Feuer- 
stein. 

Ganser ran to the front door and 
opened it. “Get out!” he shrieked. “If 
you don’t, I’ll have you taken in when the 
police come the block down. This is my 
house! Rindsvieh!”’ 

Feuerstein caught up his soft hat from 
the hall table and hurried out. As he 
passed, Ganser tried to kick him but 
failed ludicrously because his short, thick . 
leg would not reach. At the bottom of 
the steps Feuerstein turned and waved his 
fists wildly. Ganser waved his fists at 
Feuerstein and, shaking his head so vio- 
lently that his hanging cheeks flapped 
back and forth, bellowed: “Rindsvieh! 
Dreck! Then he rushed in and slammed 
the door. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP—WHAT IT MEANS 


By Edward F, Dunne, Mayor of Chicago 


Mayor Dunne is municipal ownership’s foremost American advocate, and this article, especialy written 
for Tue Rapes, is a vigorous plea for a principle that is rapidly becoming the dominant political issue. 


rience has demonstrated that the 

greatest abuses ‘of corporate power 
have been in connection with public utili- 
ties. Aside from the steam railway sys- 
tems, express systems, interurban tele- 
phones and the telegraphs, practically all 
these public utilities are found within the 
limits of cities and, consequently, proper 
subjects for municipal control. But for 
years utility corporations, held in private 
hands, have done more to control ‘munici- 
palities, in the course of their exploita- 
tion of the people, than the municipalities 
have done to control them. 

Money-making has been the one aim 
of the private operators ye eae utilities. 
Private corporations owning and operat- 
ing these public conveniences and ne- 
cessities—conveniences that represent the 
property and power held by all for the 
good of all—have been conducted with 
the single object of gathering in the 
greatest possible profit. To this end these 
private utility-operating corporations 
have clung to the principle that the most 
effective way of creating the biggest divi- 
dends for their stockholders is to give the 
cheapest possible service to the people 
and exact the greatest possible cost. As a 
powerful aid to this money-grasping ob- 
ject, corruption has been a foremost char- 
acteristic of the private ownership of pub- 
lic utilities. 

This, briefly, is the condition of affairs 
which has brought throughout all civilized 
countries a great popular unrest and a 
resolute, resistant dissatisfaction with the 
service rendered and the charges exacted 
by public utility companies. Legal regu- 
lations of these corporations has proved 
grossly inefficient or wholly inadequate. 


IN seee and municipal expe- 


Private protest has been found absolutely 
unavailing. United protest of many as 
frequently has availed nothing. The re- 
sult has been the determined movement for 
municipal ownership and operation of 
these utilities—the ever-increasing de- 
mand for the taking over and the operat- 
ing of these conveniences by the people for 
the good of the whole people. Throughout 
the countries of the civilized world the 
claim has been advanced that it is con- 
trary to justice and the public welfare 
that coteries of private individuals should 
be given for their private profit the prop- 
erties and powers supposed to be held by 
all the people for the good of all. Public 
sentiment has served notice that the ex- 
ploitation of the many by the few, 
through privileges and properties right- 
fully belonging to all, to be shared in for 
the universal good, must cease. 

In hundreds of cities of the eastern 
hemisphere this demand of the people has 
emerged triumphant from its contest with 
private greed. In a great many cities of 
the United States this principle already 
has been extended to the operation of 
gas, electric light and water plants. And, 
invariably, it has been shown that wher- 
ever tried fairly municipal ownership has 
proved better than private ownership in 
the same place. Wherever municipal own- 
ership and operation of public utilities is 
in force it has proved economical, efficient, 
satisfactory to the public and capable of 
conveying the greatest good to all the peo- 
ple. It has been shown, further, to be 
the force that blots out civic corruption 
and “graft.” In short, the people have 
convinced themselves that they can man- 
age better and more cheaply and more 
satisfactorily those conveniences and ne- 
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cessities which they formerly had man- 
aged for them by private dividend-seekers 
and schemers. 
Municipal ownership and operation of 
public utilities has been in force not only 
in European cities, but throughout the 
United States for a half-century, or 
longer. It is not a new idea. It is not a 
revolutionary idea, nor is it a framework 
of theory. It has been demonstrated a 
practical reality the world over. For 
wherever it prevails public ownership of 
public utilities is proving itself the 
cheaper, better, more progressive, purer. 
Six years ago, while on a visit to Eu- 
rope, I had occasion to send a telegram 
from Interlaken to Lucerne, in Switzer- 
land. The charge for my message was 
about eight cents, American money. I 
was amazed at the small toil, and upon 
inquiry I found that the telegraph sys- 
tem of Switzerland was owned by the 
government and opcrated by it. That in- 
cident started a course of investigation. 
If a publicly-owned telegraph system in 
Switzerland could be operated at such 
rates, I asked myself, why could not the 
same thing be done in the United States? 
I found, upon investigation, that every 
civilized country upon earth, except a few 
that could be counted almost upon the 
fingers of one hand—Bolivia, Cuba, Cy- 
prus, Hawaii, Honduras and the United 
States—owncd and operated its own tele- 
graph service. France, Germany, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and other na- 
tions, I learned, built their own lines out- 
right at the start. In Belgium and the 
Netherlands a few private lines operate 
outside the government-owned systems. 
In many countries [ found the govern- 
ment engaged in the telephone business. 
In Sweden, for instance, I found the gov- 
ernment conducting a telephone system of 
its own. The State does not prevent pri- 
vate individuals from running telephone 
lines, if they wish. But the government, 
intent that the people shall have necessi- 
ties at fair rates, caring for the welfare of 
the many rather than for stuffing the wal- 
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lets of the few, manages a telephone sys- 
tem of its own. In Stockholm and other 
Swedish cities even the homes of the mem- 
bers of the humbler working classes are 
equipped with telephones, and the rate for 
local private service runs as low, in some 
cases, as six dollars a year. A local call 
at a pay station may be had for about 
one and one-quarter cents. Business 
houses, with unlimited service, pay as low 
as about fifteen dollars and twenty-five 
cents per year. Those who have paid the 
exorbitant service rates exacted in Chi- 
cago, New York and other cities of the 
United States will readily understand that 
conditions are somewhat different. 

My continued inquiry brought the in- 
formation that not only were telegraphs 
and telephones being operated as public 
utilities in public hands, but that in many 
countries the railroads, street-car systems, 
electric light plants, gas plants and water 
systems were owned and operated by the 
people. And I found there was a potent 
reason why such utilities should be in pub- 
lic instead of private hands. I shall draw 
this reason in homely, simple design. 

If a person seeks to deal with a grocer, 
a butcher, a baker, a doctor, a lawyer or 
any other similar purveyor of a needed 
object, he may transact business with 
some independence. He is enabled to stand 
at arm’s length, to make a free and volun- 
tary contract. If the character of the 
goods he seeks to purchase is unsatisfac- 
tory, he may go elsewhere. If the price 
his grocer, or butcher, or baker asks is 
unreasonable, he may go to another. He 
is not bound by circumstances to deal 
with any one person or company in the 
purchase of such necessities of life. 

But if this same person seeks to pur- 
chase gas or electric light, or to utilize 
the strect-cars, the steam cars, the tele- 
graph or the telephone, he finds himself 
deprived of the right of free contract. 
He must take such service as is offered 
him and he must pay the price demanded. 
There is no alternative. He finds himself 
face to face with a monopoly, and he 
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must stand and deliver, or do without. 
Individual protest against such a monop- 
oly is absolutely unavailing. He may pro- 
test against the character of the street-car 
service, or against the rate of fare 
charged. But, if he wishes to ride, he 
must pay the rate fixed and endure the 
service given or be thrown off. His gas 
may be of deficient quality, or the price 
exorbitant, but he must meet the corpora- 
tion’s demands or his meter is jerked out. 
His telephone service may be unsatisfac- 
tory, and he may complain against high 
rates, but he must pay the price charged 
or the wires will be cut and his telephone 
removed, 

In private hands—as most of these util- 
ities are in this country—these monopo- 
lies are conducted for the private gain of 
the stockholders. The aim of the manage- 
ment is to make money—to give as little 
service for as high a charge as can be ex- 
acted from the community. Throughout 
the country the people have encountered 
and suffered the abuses which have arisen 
from this hold and control of public utili- 
ties by private hands—unclean and over- 
crowded street-cars, irregular schedules, 
ramshackle equipment, high fares. From 
the gas, electric light, telephone and tele- 
graph corporations they have experienced 

_ excessive charges and unsatisfactory serv- 
ice, that the dividends of the few in con- 
trol of these conveniences and necessities 
might be the fatter. .And public protest 
has been met with corporate insolence. 

It is this condition which has aroused 
that public dissatisfaction which now has 
grown into widespread agitation in favor 
of the ownership and operation of these 
utilities by the people for the people. 
That agitation has grown with tremendous 
strength, and to-day we are face to face, 
throughout the cities of the United States, 
with the question as to whether municipal 
ownership must be put into effect to rem- 
edy and end the rapacity and evils of pri- 
vate management. For municipal owner- 
ship has not money-grabbing nor stock 
jugglery as its object. Its aim is to give 
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the people the best possible service in their 
own property at the least possible cost. 
For wherever put into effect municipal 
ownership has resulted in economy of cost 
to the people, in efficient service, in pub- 
lic satisfaction. It has brought better 
wages and shorter hours of labor to utility 
employés, and it has abolished strikes and 
apprehension of strikes. Above all, it 
has stamped out graft and corruption, 
now everywhere so prevalent in connec- 
tion with the seeking and procurement of 
corporate franchises and privileges from 
the body politic. 

Our country, always in the vanguard 
of progress in all other problems, strange- 
ly has been the last of all the civilized 
countries of the world to take up and 
seriously face this question. During the 
fifty years or more that municipal owner- 
ship has been an active force it has been 
applied mainly to the distribution of 
water and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of municipal sewerage systems, 
parks, and, in some instances, bathing 
houses. Within the last ten years this 
principle has been rapidly extended to the 
ownership and operation of gas and elec- 
tric lighting plants, telephone systems 
and street-car lines. 

The extension of municipal ownership 
and operation to the street-car lines has 
been stubbornly resisted in the United 
States by private interests strongly en- 
trenched in their position by money and 
by the charters given private companies 
in former years. Every important Amer- 
ican city has been, within a decade—and 
most of them are at this moment—af- 
flicted with the “traction problem.” No- 
where has a franchise proved more than 
a temporary abatement of municipal ills. 
The only cities where the “traction prob- 
lem” has disappeared are those cities of 
Europe which have municipalized their 
tramway services. In those cities traction 
properties have been thus removed from 
the jugglery of speculative control, and 
development goes forward steadily and 
on reasonably idealistic lines, 
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In many American cities, too, the 
“traction problem,” arising from the con- 
trol of these utilities by private hands, 
has been attended by corruption and 
bribery and “graft.” The black tracks 
of scheming corporations have been 
traced through many a municipal council 
chamber and state legislature assembly 
hall. Investigation shows that for years 
those in authority made little or no intel- 
ligent effort to regulate these corporations 
so as to prevent abuses. The way invaria- 
bly has been left open for the exploitation 
of the people. Those who have been domi- 
nant in public affairs evidently have de- 
sired that this should be so—not that they 
approved the abuses, but that they feared 
that an attempt to prevent or abate them 
might involve a condition which would 
bring about curtailment of their own op- 
portunities. And these corporations seem 
to have been prompt to provide “opportu- 
nities” for those who favored their money- 
grasping schemes. 

Private ownership of traction and other 
utilities has shown that these corporations 
have wielded, at times, a dangerous power 
in our political life. Yet the cry has been 
raised by opponents of municipal owner- 
ship that public control of these conve- 
niences would lead to the establishment of 
a “political machine” which would prove 
a menace to any municipality involved. 
This cry is wholly false. Hundreds and 
hundreds of municipalities, where the peo- 
ple have claimed their own, testify to-day 
to the falsity of this outcry. 

Municipal ownership will take the trac- 
tion and similar utilities out of politics. 
Private ownership keeps them in politics. 
Only a few days ago one member of Chi- 
cago’s City Council made the statement 
that he had one hundred and fourteen of 
his ward “constituents” on the pay roll of 
the Chicago City Railway Company. 

“That’s the way I take care of my fel- 
lows,” he said. “And I’ve got a lot more 
jobs with other corporations.” 

And this is but one alderman who has 
secured jobs for his followers and licuten- 
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ants with one traction corporation. This 
official, it may be remarked, has voted 
persistently in the Council for the plans 
of the traction corporations. Does he get 
the “jobs” as partial return? I leave the 
reader to answer. There are other alder- 
men who have made boast to friends of 
the number of “‘constits” they have placed 
with the traction corporations. Does this 
look as if private ownership has kept these 
utilities out of politics? To this cry of 
‘‘political machine” it might be pertinent 
to return the inquiry as to whether any 
“political boss” in any of our cities ever 
has been found contending for the prin- 
ciple of public ownership of public utili- 
ties. On the contrary, the “‘political 
boss,” wherever he flourishes, is found 
eager to continue public utilities in private 
hands. The reason is plain: Private 
ownership continues the opportunities for 
graft, for the traffic in votes for special 
privileges and franchises, for corruption. 
Municipal ownership, conducted under 
rigid civil service, as all its true adherents 
demand, will remove the “traction prob- 
lem” and similar questions from politics 
and effectively and finally displace pri- 
vate corporate and individual privilege- 
seekers from the positions they have held 
in corrupting the civic and political body. 

But the same opposition of entrenched 
private capital was presented in Europe 
when municipal ownership began its ad- 
vance there. This opposition was over- 
come by the people steadfastly insisting 
upon their right to own and operate their 
own street-car systems. In 1894 the dis- 
satisfaction arising out of private mis- 
management and rapacity of public util- 
ity corporations brought a revolt in the 
British Empire. Commencing in the city 
of Glasgow that revolt wrought a won- 
drous change in the operation of these 
public conveniences. Up to that year the 
operation of public utilities by pri- 
vate management was almost universal 
throughout the world. Since that time, 
however, city after city and nation after 
nation has turned from the operation by 
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private companies to the operation of 
these same utilities by the public. 

Up to February 14, 1904, according 
to the American consular reports, one 
hundred and forty-two cities of Great 
Britain owned and operated their street- 
car systems. That number has increased 
rapidly since that date, until now there 
are twenty-four more cities constructing 
municipal street railways. In Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland two hundred and eighty- 
two cities now own and operate their own 
gas works. In the same countries three 
hundred and thirty-four cities and towns 
are operating their electric light systems, 
leaving only one hundred and seventy- 
four in the kingdom that are privately 
owned. A great number of British cities 
are owning and operating their own tele- 
phone systems, and within recent months 
the government of Great Britain made a 
large appropriation for the taking over 
by the general government of the tele- 
phone systems of the kingdom. 

Six cities of Christendom have now ap- 
proximated or passed the two million mark 
in population. These cities are London, 
New York, Paris, Berlin, Chicago and 
Vienna. Vienna operates all its tramways, 
and a network of local steam lines is owned 
and operated by the general government. 
In that city municipalization settled the 
“traction problem.” In 1898 Vienna ne- 
gotiated a new franchise with its street- 
railway monopoly. The measure was 
translated and republished in English in 
several American cities as a “model in- 
strument.” Within a year and a half 
serious disputes arose between the com- 
pany and the municipality and were set- 
tled only by municipalization of the lines. 
Berlin, having been coerced in 1898 into 
making an extension grant for its tram- 
ways in order to secure electrification, re- 
solved almost immediately to make no fur- 
ther traction grants. Owning and oper- 
ating two minor electric lines, and with 
the Stadtbahn, the main transportation 
thoroughfare of the city, belonging to the 
State Railway system, the cables in re- 
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cent weeks have brought the report that 
one hundred million dollars have been set 
aside by the municipality for the exten- 
sion of the municipal system. At a con- 
ference of the Berlin municipalities it 
was resolved to take steps to acquire the 
Berlin Street Railroad Company, which 
has held practically a monopoly of the 
street railroads of Berlin and its suburbs, 
and to operate roads upon the joint ac- 
count of the municipalities. 

Paris is completing its elaborate un- 
derground electric tramways, and has the 
way open for municipal operation of 
these, and also of the tramways in 1910. 
The London County Council is rapidly 
reaching out to incorporate all tramways 
in the municipal system. There municipal 
ownership has resulted in relief to the 
rate- or tax-payers, through the profits 
accruing from operation; in the institu- 
tion for the first time of an all-night serv- 
ice; the running of workingmen’s cars at 
reduced fares; reduced fares for all pas- 
sengers on many of the principal routes ; 
removal of glaring, unsightly advertise- 
ments from the cars; institution of a ten- 
hour day for all tramway employés, a 
six-day week, increased wages and the 
providing of free uniforms for drivers 
and conductors; general public satisfac- 
tion. New York owns twenty-four miles 
of subways and has taken over the ferry 
service to Staten Island. Chicago, after 
the traction corporations and their fol- 
lowers have bitterly but vainly fought 
the vote registered three times by its citi- 
zens at the ballot-box in favor of munici- 
pal ownership, votes this spring on the 
question of the issuance of street-railway 
certificates to take over its street-railway 
lines. 

I might cite to the extent of a volume 
the proof of the benefits public ownership 
of traction lines has brought to the cities 
of Great Britain. Early in 1905, before 
I was nominated for mayor of Chicago, I 
gathered statistics from the managers of 
the street-railway systems in Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, 
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and dozens of other British cities. The re- 
ports were uniformly favorable to munici- 
pal ownership and operation. Not only 
was the service bettered to the satisfaction 
of all, but the rate-payers found relief 
through the surplus earnings of the lines 
at vastly reduced fares, this profit being 
turned into the public treasuries as a con- 
tribution to reduce general taxation. I 
shall cite very briefly a few of these cases. 

In Glasgow, after an obstinate private 
company had been set out, fares were re- 
duced fifty per cent.; electricity replaced 
the horse; wages increased in all grades 
twenty-five per cent.; hours for employés 
were reduced from twelve to nine or less 
and a six-day week instituted, with uni- 
forms free and five holidays granted a 
year with pay; traffic increased from 
fifty-four million dollars a year to $188,- 
963,610 in a period of ten years. Here 
over fifty-six million six hundred thousand 
passengers are carried at a one-cent fare, 
sixty per cent. pay a two-cent fare, and 
but four-tenths of one per cent. of all 
passengers carried pay a five-cent fare. 
The system brings in net profits of over 
twelve hundred thousand dollars annually 
and contributes one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year toward reduc- 
ing general taxation. 

In Liverpool, I was informed, fares 
were reduced fifty per cent. and passen- 
gers carricd four times as far, after mu- 
nicipalized lines had replaced a private 
system that was so bad as to test human 
endurance; electricity replaced the horse; 
wages increased ten to fifteen cents a day ; 
hours were reduced from fourteen to ten, a 
six-day week granted, uniforms furnished 
free, medical attendance and sick benefits 
provided, with death benefits to widows ; 
mileage increased 102.33 per cent., pas- 
sengers increased 203.68 per cent., re- 
ceipts increased 86.05 per cent. Here 
municipal operation shows an annual 
gross profit of about one million dollars 
on an investment of a round nine million 
dollars. After the payment of interest, 
provisions for the sinking fund and sur- 
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plus, one hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars is turned over to reduce general taxa- 
tion. 

In Leeds fares were reduced sixty-two 
per cent., electricity replaced the horse, 
wages were raised by from four to five 
and three-quarter cents per hour, one 
cent extra per hour given employés for 
freedom from accidents; twenty-six pcr 
cent. of employés get bonuses for work- 
ing holidays; in three years passengers 
increased from 8,218,853 per year to 
60,739,234 per year. The annual gross 
profit on the five-million-dollar investment 
aggregates about three hundred and fifty- 
five thousand dollars, of which two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars is diverted 
to reducing general taxation. In Man- 
chester a private company formerly con- 
trolled and paid to the city one hundred 
and fifteen thousand dollars compensation 
annually. Under municipal ownership 
the city takes a net profit of five hundred 
and ninety-five thousand dollars annually 


‘from its own operation and has two hun- 


dred and fifty thousand dollars to the 
good with which to reduce general taxa- 
tion. In Birmingham municipal owner- 
ship emerged triumphant after a battle 
at the polls, in which the late Charles T. 
Yerkes led the moneyed interests that 
fought with all the determination and 
resources that gold can wield to retain a 
private grip on the lines of that city. 
Such has been the record—and scores 
of other instances might be cited—of mu- 
nicipal ownership of these utilities in Eu- 
rope. Where the change has been made 
the people are thoroughly satisfied with 
municipal management. In but one case 
has a public utility, once taken over by 
the people, reverted to private manage- 
ment. This one obscure instance has to do 
with the telephone system which the city 
of Tunbridge Wells, England, managed 
for three years. Opposing the National 
Telephone Company, which charged forty 
dollars a year and two cents a call for 
service, the municipal company cut the 
rate for unlimited service to twenty-nine 
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dollars and thirty-seven cents a year, or 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents and one 
cent a call for measured service. A sur- 
plus was earned, too. But the National 
concern organized a league, conducted a 
skilful political campaign, sent its own 
henchmen to the town council and had 
passed an ordinance leasing the public 
lines to the private company. So, it will 
be seen that American cities not alone 
have experienced the power of the public 
utility corporation in politics and at the 
ballot-box. 

The success of municipal ownership in 
the cities of Great Britain, of Switzerland, 
of Italy, of Austria-Hungary and of 
Australia has sounded the knell of private 
ownership of public utilities in the coun- 
tries*of the eastern hemisphere. It has 
produced, in almost every case, these fore- 
most results : 

First—Reduced the cost of the utility 
to the public. 

Second—lIncreased the efficiency of the 


service; brought about the re-equipment: 


of lines and plants in accordance with 


modern methods; secured regular service - 


with more frequent schedules and less- 
crowded cars; reduced accidents. 
Third—Increased the wages and bet- 
tered conditions of the workers who oper- 
ate these utilities. 
Fourth—Made strikes a thing of the 
past. 


Privately owned water supply Revenue per 


family per year 
Lincoln... : $18.00 
aS Vemon : 10.00 
fiingham, : & 50 
Alton Pe ee GR he 4 3314 
Sterling. 2. 2. 2. . 2... ., 8.70 E 
Kankakee . ..... . 7.90 
Chillicothe . er a 9.80 
Cairo. ‘ 10.6624 
Oak Park or 20.00 
$94.90 
General average . . . . | $10.54 
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Fifth—Eliminated public “graft” and 
corruption. 

But it has been urged in some quarters 
that while municipalization of public utili- 
ties may be entirely satisfactory through- 
out Europe it is unsuited to conditions in 
the United States and is revolutionary and 
ridiculous in this country. Public owner- 
ship of public utilities, however, has been 
in force in many of our cities for years. 
This principle, instead of being revolu- . 
tionary, has been long established and has 
proved entirely satisfactory in many cities 
in the service rendered and the pricc 
charged. . 

Chicago, like scores of other American 
cities, owns its water system. For a half- 
century the municipality has supplied its’ 
citizens with water. It does this, too, at a 
rate of from four to ten cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, and from twenty-five to 
seventy-five per cent. lower than the rates 
exacted by any privately conducted water 
system. In addition, Chicago receives a 
net revenue of two million dollars from its 
water, equal to fifty per cent. of the 
amount collected, and gives a service that 
is fairly satisfactory. The following 
statement, with reference to rates paid for 
water in Illinois cities, must convince the 
most skeptical that the rates charged by 
private companies for water are much in 
excess of those charged by publicly owned 
and operated companies : 


Revenue per 


Publicly owned water supply family per year 
Moline . $4.50 
Taylorsville 4.50 
Savanna 2.00 
Lexington 8.00 

Igin . 3.co 
LaSalle . 4.50 
Evanston. 6.40 
Rock Island 5.383 
Aurora . 4.00 

$37.23 
General average . $4.13 


| 
| 
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The same is true with reference to gas, 
and numerous instances might be cited 
where municipal ownership has reduced 
the price to a level of from fifty-two cents 
to seventy-five cents per thousand cubic 
feet, as against twice that rate by private 
companies. What is true of gas is true of 
electric light. Chicago can cite its own ex- 
perience in this latter particular. The 
city’s municipal electric lighting plant 
was started eight years ago. Before this 
plant was established the private com- 
panies exacted as high as one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars rental per arc lamp a 
year. The city now has placed thousands 
of electric lights in its streets which it 
operates at little more than fifty-five dol- 
lars per lamp, thus replacing lights it has 
been compelled to rent at from one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars to one hun- 
dred and three dollars per lamp per year. 
At the latest and most modern municipal 
lighting station, which was opened last 
year, street lamps are operated at a cost of 
thirty-eight dollars and seventy cents per 
lamp, which charge includes all operating 
expenses. In a score of other American 
cities—including Bangor, Maine; Detroit, 
Michigan, and Wheeling, West Virginia— 
arc lamps are operated from municipally 
. owned plants at a cost ranging from forty- 
six dollars to seventy-five dollars per lamp 
per annum. 

On the fight for municipal ownership 
of the traction lines in Chicago I have not 
dwelt in detail in this article. But in this 
contest the people will win at every point. 
Three times Chicago’s citizens have de- 
clared themselves by referendum at the 
ballot-box. They have declared for muni- 
cipal ownership and against the granting 
of any further franchises to any of the 
present traction corporations. For months 
the people’s will was flouted by the com- 
mon council, and then, with the storm of 
public denunciation gathering and threat- 
ening to break with renewed violence, the 
“traction” majority suddenly dwindled 
away and the ordinance by which the city 
seeks to issue seventy-five million dollars 
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of street-railway certificates for the tak- 
ing over of the traction properties was 
passed and presented to the people for 
their approval. Thus is Chicago emerg- 
ing triumphant after a battle of years 
with the traction corporations which has 
been marked with black chapters of cor- 
ruption and the determined, combative up- 
rising of public sentiment in opposition— 
forces which have left their marks from 
the municipal council chamber in Chicago 
to the halls of the state legislature at 
Springfield. 

Municipal ownership has come to this 
country, as it has come to Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, France and Aus- 
tralia, and it has come to stay. Vested 
privilege will die hard. Amassed capital 
will strive to sway its tremendous influ- 
ence. The machinations of private inter- 
ests may retard for a while in this country, 
as it retarded in other countries, the on- 
ward progress of this movement. But the 
outcome is inevitable. 

The operation of a public utility must 
of its very nature be a monopoly and, as 
such, a public or private monopoly. A 
private monopoly, by its very nature, must 
be money-grasping and rapacious. A pub- 
lic monopoly, not being conducted for the 
financial benefit of a few individuals, but 
for the benefit of the community as a 
whole, is benevolent. The American peo- 
ple are thinking people. They are as in- 
telligent, as honest as their European 
brethren. What Europeans have done, 
Americans can do. The people of the 
United States, as shown by the temper of 
recent elections where this issue has been 
raised, are in no mood to be further trifled 
with. They are determined that their ex- 
ploitation by private utility corporations 
shall cease. They are determined that the 
property and power held for the good of 
all shall be conducted for the good of all. 
And the certain fate of those officials who 
continue to defy the people’s will can 
easily be read. They are composing their 
own political obituaries. 


ON THE ZUYDER ZEE 
AN ARTISTS’ COLONY UNKNOWN TO TOURISTS OR TO BAEDEKER 
By Louise Closser 


There are eleven words on the sub- 
ject and since they are all mislead- 
ing, the artists have suffered them to re- 
main. Indeed, it is highly probable, find- 
ing themselves hopelessly discovered by 
the energetic compiler of red books, that 
they suggested the line themselves. “Say 
the costumes are best on Sundays,” hinted 
the painting gentleman, and on the Sab- 
bath when the fisher-folk don their sober 
blacks, the colony packs its kit and goes 
out upon the meadows to study cows. 
Holland is full of artists’ colonies. Ex- 
cursion steamers come from the large 
cities daily, and take in the cheese indus- 
tries on the way. When the villagers see 
the boat coming, they put on their native 
costumes and meet the “tripper,” with 
glad, toothless smiles. They form them- 
selves into studied’ groups, and wait for 
the click of the camera. They beckon the 
sight-scer from their doorways, inviting 
an inspection of “ma hoose;” once within 
the cerulean blue vestibule, he is urged to 
finger the dishes, investigate the cupboard 
beds, and try on the family wardrobe amid 
gales of ready-made laughter—all of 
which is included in the reckoning. Every- 
thing is laid bare to the visitor except the 
artists themselves. There is a skylight 
let into a hut here and there, that bears 
evidence of such a creature in prehistoric 
times, but there is no further mark of the 
beast beyond some squeezed-out tubes 
scattered on the floor, and a shabby velvet 
jacket that graces the figure of a square 
fish-wife after the excursionists have de- 
parted for the day. 
Taken literally, the painter is wonder- 
fully in advance of civilization. When it 
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catches up to him, either by boat or rail, 
he slips from under, or, more hastily, 
through his skylight, and goes deeper 
into the jungle of unexplored villages 
along the Zuyder Zee. Through years of 
this shunning of mankind, he has devel- 
oped into an elusive animal, not yet cha- 
meleon-like in his power to change his 
color as a means of losing himself, but, 
inversely, with a remarkable ability to lose 
others. This is not a mean quality unless 
you happen to be one of the others. 
Viewed broadly, it is a fine primeval de- 
sire to hide what belongs te him by right 
of discovery. It flavors of the dog who 
buries his bone, but never of that mean 
cur who yelps in the manger. In the 
higher form of life, the attribute may be 
likened to the loftiness of purpose in the 
Crusader, and again to the protective in- 
stincts of a bricklayers’ union. Union is 
written here with a rising inflection of the 
scribe’s stub pen. The artists are a fra- 
ternity; the bread of their tables, the 
silver in their pockets, the coats on their 
backs are for their brothers; but when it 
comes to bricks, or the tools of the trade, 
they are hidden along with the bone of the 
dog under the dykes of remote fishing vil- 
lages. There are but two absolute means 
of discovering the haunts of the artist. 
The first is to follow him by stealth, the 
second is to marry him. Wives are grace- 
fully endured in artists’ colonies. A paint- 
ing wife is a comrade, a domestic wife is 
a guest, and a scribbling wife—must be- 
ware! 

Slinking out of Amsterdam is by no 
means easy. The artist slinks boldly, from 
years of experience, but the wife, new to 
the réle, works too hard over it, and nar- 
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rowly averts suspicion by making a pro- 
fusion of appointments for the following 
day at the Ryks Museum, all at the same 
hour. The artist shakes hands with his 
friends and invites them to run down to 
Marken to see him. He will not be there 
and he knows it. It is to those luckless 
ones who ran down to Marken that the 
scribbling wife writes; for the stain must 
be effaced, though the language be 
guarded, and if they care to follow the 
figurative bread crumbs let fall from the 
hand of a modern Hop-o’-my-Thumb, 
they will find, at the end of the trail, a 
colony quite full of artistic ogres who 
have a mysterious manner of changing 
into fairy princes—when the inevitable is 
thrust upon them. 

The first bread crumb is a ferry that 
plies between the wharf near the central 
station and a piece of land across a 
stretch of water. There is little to char- 
acterize this trip beyond the ducking of 
the passengers’ heads when going under 
a certain low bridge. It is difficult to im- 
agine New Jersey commuters bobbing 
their heads twice a day without a good 
deal of newspaper expostulation in rhyme 
and ribaldry, but to the Dutch it is part 
of the ride, and no more to be avoided 
than the man who takes the tickets. If 
a traveler arrives, properly having made 
his obeisance, he will find a second crumb 
in the shape of a steam tram-way that 
runs down to the dock, and a string of 
cars with red plush seats where smoking 
is forbidden. Following the custom, he 
enters one of these, lights a cigar and 
puffs in unison with the engine. Almost 
before the warning bell has stopped jang- 
ling, he is in the country, not speeding 
through it, but leisurely racketing down 
a pleasant lane which is shared equally 
by the tram-line and a procession of high 
carts in which are shining milk cans. In 
truth, the atmosphere is purely a lacteal 
one. The way-stations, all with imposing 
names, consist of various receptacles for 
milk, which are added to or drawn upon 
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as the trains halt; and the meadows, di- 
vided by narrow ditches of running water, 
seem to have been created with the view 
toward the perfect accommodation of the 
genus cow. She is almost invariably a 
black and white cow; a red one is seen 
now and then browsing in a corner, but 
she does not appear to enjoy the dashing 
manner that is popularly attributed to 
the Titian-haired specimen of woman- 
kind; nor has she the wicked distinction 
that clings to the other anomaly in barn- 
yard life—the black sheep. She is a re- 
tiring cow with a milder interest in steam- 
trams than that displayed by her sisters. 
The black and white ones mect all trains 
—not with the vulgar scurrying that is 
noticeable among the inhabitants of a 
western village when the Limited stops for 
water, but with the same elemental curios- 
ity that makes the whole world kin. 

The third bread crumb along the way 
—the town of Broek—is recognized from 
afar by the traveler who has already jour- 
neyed down to Marken by the excursion 
boats. There is no halting of the train 
to admit an investigation of the culminat- 
ing triumph of the bovine race—the 
Dutch cheese, though a few days ago the 
brass kettles and great weights that press 
the little pineapples and the familiar 
round ones into shape, were of absorbing 
interest; the hay-mow above the living 
rooms, the lace curtains at the stall win- 
dows, the rings which hold the tails of the 
ruminating occupants out of the litter of 
the straw-covered floors, all contributed 
pleasantly toward an impression of Hol- 
land that wrote up well in diaries. But 
that, indeed, was a few days ago, before 
Broek appeared in the light of a bread 
crumb; now, the traveler from the steam- 
tram looks out upon the excursion boat 
waiting for the mild explorers, and has- 
tily screens his countenance when he sees 
a simple friend in the party journeying 
down to Marken in search of the artists’ 
colony. 

If Hop-o’-my-Thumb had had his way, 
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Monnikendam would have been circum- 
vented. No more dreadful event could 
happen to the little boys and girls of the 
village than the positive withdrawal of 
all the tourists who pass through on real 
and false scents. One wonders what could 
have been their pursuit in life before the 
visitor was discovered, and in what man- 
ner they baited their prey when the souve- 
nir postal card was evolving itself from 
the brain of conscienceless man. There 
is a tower in Monnikendam of the six- 
teenth century. Since it appeared to be 
the only place that was immune from the 
children, we, on our first trip, fastened 
our eyes on its dizzy height and dissected 
the architecture, while a mob of wooden- 
shod pests clattered around us like a stage 
cavalry charge, hurling colored reproduc- 
tions of themselves against our faces. 
After all, it was not the restful tower that 
we took it to be. At every quarter-hour a 
procession issued from a door of an aerial 
balcony, a trumpet was blown by the most 
energetic of the puppets, and the com- 
pany flaunted themselves through another 
door with the confident manner of their 
posterity down below. 

Edam is the end of the tram-line, and 
the beginning of the end of the quest. 
At the station one is confronted with two 
sailor crumbs, both with the firm intention 
of towing the stranger in their respective 
boats to the “Forbidden City.” It would 
seem that the more stale bread crumb 
would have his way, being a tenacious 
person, though with none of the endear- 
ing qualities of big Saart. But at the 
crucial moment of one’s weakening, a 
woman with flapping bonnet strings ap- 
pears. There is allurement in those bon- 
net strings, a welcome in her eye, and a 
positiveness in her seizing of the baggage 
that relieves one of any further resist- 
ance. She leads the way down a lovely 
lane thatched with the spreading bows of 
huge trees which sentinel the walk and 
offer delightful glimpses between thcir 
seared columns of backyard canals, stiff 
little houses, gay gardens, and all the ap- 
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purtenances of a Dutch village. There is 
also a tower that meets the eye at every 
turn, always squarely in the center of the 
picture as though it felt the necessity of 
the pyramid to the painter’s eye. The 
end of the vista—if vistas have an end— 
brings one up before the boat of the old 
lady, and behold! it is Saart’s boat, and 
Saart smiles broadly at his mother who is 
such a capable business woman, and every 
one is glad except the grumpy stale bread 
crumb who disappears behind the weep- 
ing willow, and is seen no more. 

Saart has a helper, a loutish fellow, 
and together they man their queer canal- 
going craft, which is all cabin and roof. 
One can sit inside with head bent meekly 
to escape the ceiling, or on the roof, with 
a calculating eye for the swing of the 
boom. The sail is supposed to be an as- 
sistance, but one of the crew is always in 
harness on the tow path, and no matter 
how the wind blows, the burden appears 
to rest upon him. Other passengers are 
taken on before the hour of departure. 
Possibly a chattering Parisienne who ac- 
companies a bearded, paint-besmeared 
husband in careful disarray ; a child clam- 
bers into the stern with a basket of eggs, 
followed by two finely-big fishermen in 
the black, baggy trousers and long- 
sleeved magenta vests such as are seen on 
postal cards. As the boat is starting, a 
fish-wife plumps herself down on the taff- 
rail, and with some exchange of gut- 
turals, is stowed in a corner as ballast. 
She wears a short, full skirt of striped 
gray and dark blue flannel, and a bodice 
of black, cut square in the neck, revealing 
a guimpe of some light material, and— 
encircling glory—confined at the throat 
with a collar of red beads. On her head 
is a lace cap with stiffly starched flaps, her 
hair cropped close underneath that the 
head-dress may be worn without -wrinkles. 
The child’s costume is a replica of the 
woman’s; moreover, she is a dear child, 
and doesn’t wish to sell anything, not 
even the eggs. 

One is inclined to watch the occupants 
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closely. The new-comer does not know 
that there are three thousand inhabitants 
a mile away through the slushy meadow 
grass, who would be thought unfashiona- 
ble in any other costume, and who are as 
politely disinterested in the foreigner 
and his dress, as though English clothes 
and French hats were as thick as the 
Dutch tiles in their fireplaces. This air 
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sion of posing on a more dignified basis, 
and nowhere else can such models be pro- 
cured for so small a sum. 

For all this the painting fraternity are 
to thank Spaander. Spaander, the land- 
lord of the café, heart and soul for the 
artist, who has kept his name out of the 
guide books, and who—but, enough said 
—any epitaph of appreciation after that 
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of unconsciousness is perhaps the most 
remarkable characteristic of the artists’ 
colony. The people are quite untainted 
with the gaping adulation of the tourist. 
The artist accepts them without enthusi- 
asm, while to them he is a man in cordu- 
roys, making his living after his kind, as 
they are making theirs. If the stern du- 
ties of fishing permit, they are willing to 
come gravely to the aid of the painter at 
so much an hour. Never was the profes- 


bewildering statement but weakens the 
drawing of his character. If you come 
to Spaander with a kit on your back, a 
place will be found to lay your head, even 
though a bed is put up in the best room, 
that dim region of fine mahogany which 
opens off the café, or, properly speaking, 
the bar—perhaps one should say, the bil- 
liard hall—at all events, the library, or 
what one wills to call the low, long Saal, 
the walls of which are covered with as ex- 
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cellent a collection of modern paintings 
as one can get together, each familiar sig- 
nature prefaced by a dedication of affec- 
tion to Mijnheer Spaander and his fam- 
ily. The dining hall that looks out upon 
the sea is similarly treated, and the cari- 
catures of Phil May in his finest moments, 
lend a cockney atmosphere to the Dutch 
primness of the parlor. 

It is Spaander who has put skylights 
in many of the 
empty cottages 
and lets them as 
studios at one dol- 
lar per week. It 
is he who has ar- 
ranged the price 
for the models— 
fifteen cents an 
hour for the men, 
ten for the women, 
and six for the 
children. Through 
his persuasive ef- 
forts his neighbor, 
a dealer in small 
wares, laid in a 
stock of paints and 
canvas; and though 
the Dutchman fol- 
lowed his advice, 
he was not a far- 
sighted shopkeep- 
er, and nearly 
ruined his trade 
through the grudge 
over that fence of 
his adviser. One 
must know that it is the custom to hang the 
clothes of the village on the strip of land 
between the back of the homes of those who 
live on the water-side of the big dyke, and 
the second dyke that runs along the wa- 
ter’s edge; and Spaander, in a zealous de- 
sire to give his guests an uninterrupted 
view, fenced in his property. The act 
caused immediate indignation among the 
models who depended largely upon posing 
as a means of livelihood, and headed by 
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the shopkeeper with the art department, 
they proceeded to make hideous the early 
morning hours with tin-can obligatos and 
much beating on the hated fence with 
sticks, in the gentle hope that their bene- 
factor might lose his guests as the result 
of his pigheadedness. It took some 
lengthy argument before the leader of the 
revolt could be convinced that the depar- 
ture of the artists would injure his trade, 
and it was whis- 
pered that the mil- 
itary from Edam 
were hung over his 
ungrateful head 
ere he saw the rea- 
son of it. 

The artists are 
out early in this 
colony, but never 
before the scup- 
scup of the wooden 
shoe has become a 
universal clamor. 
Itis true, had there 
been nodyke,there 
would have been 
no fishing village; 
but could such a 
Hollandish neces- 
sity be dispensed 
with, the village 
street, the club,the 
sewing society, in 
short, the town it- 
self would go with 
its protection, for 
the big dyke an- 
swers all these purposes, and no Broadway 
loiterer derives more joy out of his nine feet 
of stone flagging, than does the fisherman 
from his brick-paved promenade. The walk 
is lined with houses for half a mile—queer 
little Noah’ Ark affairs, painted like achild’s 
toy ; those nearest the land are several feet 
below the level of the embankment, but on 
the water-side they are built up on piles 
and are even with the dyke. The resi- 
dents of this side are treated to a view of 
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the sea, even though they do not know it, 
but those across the way have a canal for 
their back-yard, and there the clothes are 
washed, and all the kitchen utensils as 
well, and the dipping up of the water with 
the sabot of the little child to cleanse the 
coffee pot is not the least that offends the 
eye of the visitor, reared on hygienic 
principles. Farther back are the huts of 
the poorer folk—if the comparative can 
be used where all are most poor; but no 
tiny domicile is without a scrubbing 
housewife who scours her home with that 
veneer of cleanliness which makes up in 
polish what it lacks in sanitation. 

Along the highway and through the 
narrow places the artist wends his early 
morning way, stepping over the women 
who are intent upon cleansing their share 
of pavement, exchanging nods for the 
grunts of greeting, and looking keenly 
into the faces about him as he picks his 


model for the day. It is easily accom- 
plished if a woman or child is to be paint- 
ed, but a matter of greater difficulty 
should a man be needed when the fishing 
boats are out. During the first part of 
the week the basin that harbors the ves- 
sels is empty, save for the white yacht of 
the salon painter who carries his studio 
with him, but by Saturday the masts ris- 
ing within the breakwater are as tick as 
poles in a hop field, and the big fog bell, 
used to announce the arrival of a catch 
that is auctioned in the market hard by, 
rings continuously. All through the day 
the artists work with no interruption be- 
yond a possible altercation which only 
Spaander can settle. Occasionally a 
fisherman of unusual height and weight 
feels that his size should warrant him an 
extra sum. His family agree with him, 
some of the loungers with the artist, and 
a procession is formed, headed by the two 
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painting forces, with their supporters 
falling in behind. It is to Spaander they 
turn; the difficulty is adjusted by a few 
wise words in Dutch, and the employer 
and employe march gravely back to their 
work under the skylight. There is little 
visiting among these studios and no com- 
paring of pictures, but the feeling of 
comradeship at the meal hours is most cor- 
dial; the babble of tongues seems to de- 
scend upon the long tabie, and one sighs 
for a universal language, that no word 
of this gay talk may escape him. 

After nightfall the scupping along the 
dyke is lessened, the wooden shoes are ar- 
ranged in the blue vestibule, lights gleam 
from the brass candlesticks on the chim- 
ney piece; out of the pot that hangs over 
a handful of peat, the soup is ladled, the 
children standing about the table; then 
the cupboard beds are opened, and the 
chubby sardines packed into them. Out- 
side, in the windy dark, there is a scur- 
rying of girls to the farther end of the 
dyke, aprons screening their faces, as 
though sweethearting with the clumsy 
swains who meet them there were a shame- 
ful occupation. For years they meet; it 
is so hard to save enough to buy a boat, 
even though the girls go into service in 
Amsterdam with only Sunday night for 
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giggling love-making; and, often, when 
the boat is bought, the owner has no joy 
of it, so great and cruel and hungry is the 
city. 

Inside the Café Spaander the billiard 
balls are clicking, the big room is hazy 
with smoke, and the little tables are filled 
with men and women resting easily from 
their labors. The daughters of the house 
are seated with their mother, answering 
the hotel correspondence in excellent 
French or English. Spaander stands 
behind the bar, dispensing liquors, and 
answering the quips of his guests. The 
door bursts open, and the younger son 
enters with a wild whoop of delight. It 
seems that he has “made it,”—-made the 
examinations that will in turn make him 
an engineer of the big boats that go down 
the inner sea, and out into the world. 
There is great rejoicing among the pa- 
trons. The mother goes white, the father 
red, the sisters cry a little, and the son 
dashes out to tell the fellows. Billiard 
cues are laid down, cards are abandoned 
in confusion, the three strapping maid- 
servants are sent for, who come in in their 
stocking feet, and a health is drunk to the 
Dutch boy who has “made it,’? and who is 
the son of Spaander—Spaander, the 
friend of the artist upon the Zuyder Zee. 


IN PROVENCE 


By Thomas Walsh 
[After Jean Aicard] 


: T! S love always in Arles the old— 
An earthly love or God’s dear Word; 
Within the church the chants are told 
But by the door is laughter heard. 


And the lads waiting after mass 
The promise made by ardent eyes 
Or lashes drooping as they pass, 
Come there as to a paradise. 
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ARREN SYKES, American mil- 
Wiens globe-trotter, high-class 

sport, owner of four of the largest 
newspapers in the world, and the intimate 
of kings, lords and ladies in all the courts 
of Europe, had taken a sudden and unac- 
countable notion to go South—from New 
York via the Mallory line to Key West, 
thence, by fruit steamer, to Havana. ‘The 
idea was prompted by a desperate desire to 
escape, at least for one short week, from 
the glare of public notice in which he was 
constantly basking. If he gave a large 
dinner to notables in Paris, if he ordered 
a new yacht, if he suddenly cabled home to 
have all the reporters on the daily dis- 
charged at once, if he merely drank ice 
water instead of champagne, the incident 
was heralded in all the newspapers in all 
the lands as the most interesting piece of 
news outside the diplomatic corps. War- 
ren Sykes was never allowed to escape 
from the public’s observation, and he re- 
paid its attention with interest ; for he was 
always sure to achieve some remarkable 
and unexpected feat of social skill just 


when the public had begun to think him 
an ordinary man. However, there was one 
interesting performance with which War- 
ren Sykes had never chosen to enliven the 
public, and that was marriage. Warren 
Sykes was a hopeless bachelor. He had 
been angled for in all the drawing-rooms 
of all the socicties of all the countries that 
he had visited; had been discussed and 
weighed in the private offices of diplomats 
and financiers, anxious to make an alliance 
with an American billionaire. With con- 
summate skill he had been able to evade 
them all. He sailed the calm sea r- 
sonal comfort without the shadow or savor 
of even a love affair hanging to him. 

He had sailed many seas for many 
years. As he remarked to a group of di- 
sheveled half-sick women in the steamer 
saloon: “I’ve traveled in English ships, 
French ships, Dutch ships, Swedish ships, 
Chinese ships, African ships—but they all 
speak the same language when it comes to 
being seasick. They all say ‘Oh!—oh— 
ow—ow—ow!” He groaned long and 
feelingly, to the immense disgust of the 
unhappy ladies, and limped out on his 
stick to the deck. 

It was the second day out, and Warren 
Sykes was enjoying the unusual experi- 
ence of being among people who did not 
know who he was. His friends and the 
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public, who saw him usually as a morose, 
indifferent man, subject to fits of caprice 
and sudden anger, followed by wild spells 
of lavish and foolish generosity, would 
not have recognized the bland, jovial, talk- 
ative fellow who kept the entire ship’s 
company alive and delighted with his 
witty remarks, his stories, his tricks and 
stunts of all kinds. He went from group 
to group, and consorted with all classes. 
Among a crowd of college boys just out 
from Sheffield, he was the joker and best 
fellow. They hung on to him devotedly, 
as young men will to a man older and 
cleverer than they. With another group 
of men and women—shop girls on a sum- 
mer’s vacation, and drummers with time to 
spare going to Texas—he made himself 
most agreeable, inaugurating games, lend- 
ing books, exchanging repartee, even de- 
scending to light flirtation. From one 
company to another he flitted, happy and 
gracious, leaving behind always an air of 
mystery and interest in his personality. 
Who was the well-dressed stranger, and 
what was his business in traveling on a 
slow tub of a boat to regions remote from 
the earth? 

To all on board “the man in the checked 
suit” was the main object of speculation. 
Yet, he never revealed aught for a clue, 
though one girl noted with a smile that, 
when the gay crowd of drummers and shop 
girls gathered in the bow for a snapshot 
group, he escaped with alacrity. 

The only other person not of the merry- 
makers was this girl. She sat apart dur- 
ing the first two days of the voyage. It 
was her first sea trip, and she was begin- 
ning to feel desperately lonesome. The 
women aboard were manifestly not “her 
kind,” and she withdrew herself a little 
haughtily from their amusements. On the 
evening of the second day out one of the 
college boys approached and introduced 
himself. “I’m Worth Trask, from El 
Paso,” he said, “and the captain told me 
you were from San Antonio. I thought 
you must know some people that I know 
there. Do you know the Van Tynes?” 
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“Of course,” said the girl delightedly. 
“Mary Van Tyne is one of my best 
friends. I’m so glad to meet you, Mr. 
Trask. Won’t you sit down?” 

The boy sat down beside her with the 
trace of a flush on his handsome face, and 
glanced with a smile of triumph and the 
faintest suggestion of a wink at the group 
across the deck, where sat his college 
friends and Warren Sykes. Some hours 
later, when they had become better ac- 
quainted, he told the girl that he had 
spoken to her on a wager. “The other fel- 
lows were afraid to,” he admitted; “you 
were so dignified and so cold.” 

The girl laughed. “I’m glad you did,” 
she said. “I was just beginning to think I 
couldn’t stand the interminable silence 
much longer. I haven’t spoken to a soul 
on board except that man in the checked 
suit. He is very pleasant and entertain- 
ing. Who is he?” 

“My stateroom mate,” replied the boy. 
“He’s lots of fun. But he’s a queer fellow 
—close-mouthed about himself. He has 
traveled a good deal, though. Can tell the 
dandiest tales about the inhabitants of the 


“South Sea Islands. You ought to see his 


luggage. He’s a swell. Has his valet with 
him, too.” 

The girl looked over at Sykes and 
caught the eyes of the man in the checked 
suit fixed upon her. They were good eyes 
—blue, keen, close together over a large 
nose. A light mustache drooped over the 
mouth, while the sharp, delicate-looking 
chin moved ever as if seeking to repress a 
smile. He might have been thirty-two or 
three years old; he might have been forty- 
five—one was undecided which; but on the 
days when rheumatism kept him to his 
room his face showed lined with pain, and 
one was inclined to the latter age. 

‘““He seems to be creating more interest 
than any one on board,” said the girl, with 
a half smile of amusement. 

‘“He—and yourself,” answered the boy. 

“I! Why, what is there unusual about 
me?” 

“You don’t associate with the other peo- 
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ple—you haven’t told them all your busi- 
ness—your past and future history—in 
other words, you aren’t an open book. 
Naturally, you pique their curiosity.” 

“And has every one else on board ex- 
cept myself and the checked-suit man re- 
lated his or her biography ?” 

“Pretty much so. They usually do 
aboard ship, you know, especially on a 


slow tub like this, when there is a small 
crowd and nothing else to do.” 

‘“How funny people are!” she said. “It 
reminds me of the time I went to a country 
town to hunt for a certain plant in botany. 
I stayed two weeks and never informed 
the natives why I had come, and they re- 
sented it as a personal insult, and said all 
manner of hateful things about me.” 
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“Why didn’t you tell them?” asked the 
boy, scanning the girl’s face with frank 
amazement. 

“Why should I? They wouldn’t have 
understood any better, and would prob- 
ably have thought me an escaped lunatic. 
Young girls in small country towns—in 
the North or South—seldom go straying 
off solitary.and alone after botanical spec- 
imens.” 

The boy was interested, slightly aston- 
ished, a little awed. “Are you a scientist ?” 
he asked reverently. 

“No, not now.” She smiled at the im- 
pression she had created. “I thought I 
_was once. I’m a medical student. P’ve just 
finished my senior year at the New York 
Medical School. I’m coming down here to 
study yellow fever.” 
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“Oh! 
home.” 

“To San Antonio? Not yet. I’ve my 
name to make. You see, I secured this ap- 
pointment—it’s really a government ap- 
pointment through the New York college 
—to investigate the yellow fever germ, 
with a view to exterminating the disease in 
the United States. I shall have a year in 
Cuba and a year in Mexico.” 

“By Jove! You’re a stunner!” ex- 


I thought you were coming 


Care o' 
PE RECS 


IT WAS HER FIRST SEA TRIP AND 
SHE WAS DESPERATELY LONESOME 
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claimed the boy in honest admiration. 
“But you’re awfully young to be doing 
this sort of thing—and—and—too—” 
He stopped abruptly, blushing furiously. 
The girl thought best to interrupt. 

“JT have cousins in Cuba, with whom I 
shall stay while there. And in Mexico I 
shall be in the city of Monterey most of 
the time. So I shall be quite safe.” She 
smiled calmly into the boy’s eyes. “And 
yourself ?”? she asked. “What of you?” 

“Oh, I? I’m going home. This is just 
my junior year, you know, in Shef. But 
those fellows over there—all of them— 
are going down into Mexico—way down 
into Durango, where it’s beastly hot and 
awfully dangerous, to help build a new 
spur on the Mexican Central. They’re 
awfully interesting fellows—wouldn’t you 
like to meet them?” 

“Yes, indeed,—of course,” the girl as- 
sented cheerfully, and young Trask lost 
no time in bringing the bunch over, one at 
a time, and giving them a formal intro- 
duction. 

Mr. Warren Sykes allowed himself to 
be introduced, while he laughingly con- 
tended that he ought to be allowed first 
place, since he was the oldest acquaint- 
ance. 

“I consider that I kept Miss Wallace 
from getting seasick by telling her inter- 
esting stories the first night—did I not, 
Miss Wallace?’ 

“Indeed you did, Mr. Sykes. I was so 
busy all night, working out that puzzle of 
the Hindoo and the disappearing robe, 
that I quite forgot to be worried by the 
pound of the engine, or even those colored 
glasses over the table in the dining room 
—oh, those hideous green and yellow 
things! Don’t you wish they’d dispense 
with them? How they wobble and swim 
before your eyes!” 

A shout went up from the company. 
“J’ll bet you were seasick, Miss Wallace. 
That’s why you’ve been so dignified—you 
didn’t feel well.” 

“People aren’t usually dignified when 
they are seasick,” answered the girl 
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“At least, that hasn’t been 
my observation.” She surveyed the com- 
pany with a smile. “I didn’t see any of 
you on deck the first day out, except Mr. 
Sykes.” 

“That’s because we were so busy open- 
ing our steamer letters,” said a curly- 
headed youth, who was reported engaged 
and desperately in love. 

“I opened mine on deck and threw them 
overboard afterward,” said little Trask 
with a sniff. “Say, can we mail letters at 
Key West?” 

“Yes, but they’ll be punched full of fu- 
migation holes. The place is epidemic 
with yellow jack, you know. You can’t 
send any souvenirs.” 

“Who cares about souvenirs? I’d like 
to get off and see the town, though,” said 
Trask. “Do you leave us there, Miss 
Wallace?” Miss Wallace answered that 
she did, and little Trask regarded her 
with the great sorrow of a great love just 
dawning. Attachments are quickly formed 
on shipboard. 

The night was coming on, and in the 
dusk Miss Wallace did not see the expres- 
sion. She was looking at Warren Sykes, 
who was contemplating the huge red sun 
on the horizon, as it was being sucked 
down into the hot, oily sea. The girl’s 
eyes followed the man’s eyes and were 
held, too, by the glory of the sunset. 
Silence fell upon the company, and the 
witchery of a summer night on the south- 
ern sea possessed them. Gradually the 
group fell apart, the men straggling 
away, overcome by the infinite longing 
that the sea makes for solitude and medi- . 
tation. Only Sykes and Trask lingered 
beside the girl. The boy had wished that 
the man would go, and leaned over the rail 
waiting, while he watched the masses of 
phosphorescent spray spin off from the 
ship and scatter into bright drops over the 
black sea, that undulated waveless and 
heavy far, far away to the west. But the 
older man had no intention of moving. 
He was filled with content, a vast content, 
that no experience in life—surely not his 


promptly. 
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former ocean trips on great, crowded, 
noisy palace steamers—had been able to 
infuse into him. He would like to go on 
forever thus to eternity, with the boy and 
the girl beside him—the fresh, wholesome 
boy, clever and sweet-mannered; the girl, 
pretty, sensible, graceful. He snuggled 
into his content as a cat snuggles into 
a warm rug before a bright fire, and 
dreamed. 

The boy grew impatient, kicked the 
rail, frowned, spit into the water, and 
otherwise marred and jarred the quiet 
beauty of the scene. The man came out 
of his reverie to remark that it was time 
youngsters were in bed. The boy scowled 
and bit his lip. He looked at the girl, who 
was laughing. A momentary desire came 
over him to seize the man by the collar and 
cast him overboard into the molten lead 
below. A few moments, however, con- 
vinced him of the fruitlessness of the situ- 
ation, and he rctreated to the stern, where 
he hung over the rudder for a while, and 
finally took himself off to the smoking 
room. 

The deck was deserted save for the two. 
No sound broke the stillness but the regu- 
lar thud, thud of the screw. Overhead 
the stars flamed big and bright and close 
enough to touch. The Scorpion sprawled 
its brilliant length across the southern 
heavens. The man was the first to speak. 

“On just such a night as this I experi- 
enced the greatest grief in my life,” he 
said quietly, “and isn’t it strange, instead 
of feeling again the pain, as I ought when 
the same chord is struck, I am fecling the 
utmost happiness and content? Is it a 
sign of callousness that a man forgets his 
deepest sorrows?” 

The girl answered placidly, without a 
trace of surprise or wonder—so great is 
the magic of the sea that bares men’s 
souls to a perfect understanding: “You 
have not forgotten. We do not forget our 
great sorrows. We merely grow around 
them. The wounds close up and leave us 
better men and women for having under- 
gone the pain.” Her voice floated out gen- 
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tly and soft and mingled with the calm 
beauty of the night. 

“Tt was at Palm Beach,” he continued, 
in a low voice, gazing absently before him, 
“eleven—twelve—thirtcen years ago. We 
were on the water in a small sailing yacht, 
one of those narrow-beamed little race 
boats that turn over with a breath if they 
are not handled rightly. She was sitting 
on the rail holding on to the ropes at the 
side and laughing. I was beside her, and 
teasing her by pretending to fall over and 
catching myself just in time. But I tried 
it once too often. ‘Here I go! I cried sud- 
denly, and sprawled over the side. With a 
scream—she thought I had really fallen— 
she let go and snatched at me to save me. 
At that moment the boat lunged, and be- 
fore I could move she was overboard. A 
gust of wind caught the sail and drove 
us thirty feet ahead. The night was 
pitch black—like to-night—except for 
the stars, and the water was ink. One of 
the sailors jumped over after me, and to- 
gether we struck out for the place where 
she had gone down. For hours we hunted 
—Oh, God, the agony !—and we did not 
find her. They hauled me out of 
the water—the two sailors—but first they 
had to stun me with a boat hook. Then 
they took me to shore. I must have wan- 
dered about in the brush all night, utterly 
mad, though I remember nothing, except 
that in the morning a little girl—a child 
ot nine or ten—took me by the hand and 
led me to the hotel. And the baby tried to 
comfort me. I remember she said, ‘Don’t 
cry, big man,’ with as much womanly pity 
as if she had been talking to a little baby 
brother. I’ve often wondered what ever 
became of that child. Sometimes I think 
I’d like to thank her for—for—” 

“For saving your life,” interposed the 
girl, solemnly. “You were standing on 
the tip end of the board landing with four 
iron boat hooks tied to your foot when 
she found you, and you begged her pite- 
ously to let them be. One did stay; you 
dragged it after you through the sand to 
the hotel; and when the men saw it they 
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understood and patted the little girl on the 
head and said, ‘You saved his life, Sissy ; 
now run tell Mrs. Lord we’ve found him— 
she’ll know what you mean—just these 
words, we’ve found him.’ ” 

The man raised his head and looked at 
the girl long and tenderly. “You?” he 
said. And then again, very softly— 
“You?” After a long pause he con- 
tinued: “I remember now; you were the 
little girl who lived in the white house 
across from the hotel. You used to fight 
with the small son of the Major because 
he called you ‘little rebel,’ and your father 
had becn a general in the Confederate 
army. You wore your hair in two red 
pigtails—it was red then,” he laughed— 
“it’s darker now, isn’t it?” 

“Shall I go on with the reminiscences?” 
she said. ‘You were the young man who 
wore such loud golf clothes that the boys 
said the hotel needn’t keep a band; who 
bought so many polo horses and rode them 
so hard that they scarcely lived a week; 
who, one time, drew a check on the bank 
for forty thousand dollars and spent it 
the same night on a dinner-dance at which 
the favors were diamond bracelets for the 
ladies and gold watches for the men—” 

“Oh, don’t !—please don’t? he pleaded. 
“You are too hard on me. I am not such 
a fool now—believe me. That night made 
the difference. It sobered me. You are 
right, I shall never forget it. It left me 
with something else, too, that will not go 
from me—this rheumatism.” He passed 
his hand stiffly over his thigh. “The chill 
that got into my blood that night has 
stayed.” 

“You suffer much from it?” 

“So intensely at times that I get super- 
stitious and fancy it comes upon me for 
atonement. But, pshaw! nonsense—I’m 
getting silly—isn’t it a glorious night?” 
He sprang briskly from his steamer chair 
and shook himself as if to get rid of mel- 
ancholy recollections. 

“Will you walk?” 

“No, thank you. I think I will retire; 
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it is getting late. We shall have a fine 
day for the Florida coast, and I want to 
be up early.” 

“You love to think of your life there?” 

“Oh—yes.” 

He held out his hand to retain her as 
she was moving away. “You have not let 
me thank you,” he said, referring to the 
subject half reluctantly. Was it more 
the desire to thank her than the depth 
of feeling for what had happened that 
caused him to dwell upon their former re- 
lation? ‘These long deferred thanks,” he 
continued. ‘The first five years, I assure 
you, I was anything but thankful.” He 
turned his head away and spoke in a 
very low tone. “You know I loved her 
very much—I have never loved any other 
woman. . But now—will you take 
it?” He turned upon the girl with both 
hands outstretched. She put her hands 
into them and he clasped them warmly, 
looking straight into her eyes, for she was 
as tall as he. 

“The general’s daughter!” he said with 
a beautiful smile. “Ah! why didn’t I meet 
you six years ago?” E 

“Aren’t you glad to know me now?” 
asked the girl, with some amazement. 

“Oh, yes—yes indeed,” he hastened to 
reply. “I was only counting six years 
lost.” He watched her swing briskly down 
the deck and disappear into the cabin. 
Then he went to the smoking room, where 
he found little Trask looking the picture 
of despair. Alone, he sat with his head 
pulled down between his shoulders, his 
eyes staring straight ahead, his arms 
hanging limply over the sides of the chair, 
and his feet wide apart sprawled in front 
of him. Sykes put his hand gently on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, old man—sick ?” 

“No.” 

“Sleepy ?” 

“No.” 

“In love?” 

“NO! Trask fairly howled. 

“Sure thing! Nothing plainer,” said 
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Sykes provokingly. ‘Now, see here, my 
son. This is too bad. One of that kind 
in your crowd is enough. Cheer up and 
be lively.” 

“I say, don’t run a fellow like that. I’m 
not such a fool as I look. I’m thinking, 
I tell you—working out a problem.” 

“Mighty despondent attitude for a 
problem—must be a sad one. Funds got 
low ?” 

“Yes, something like that. You see, I 
don’t want to go home yet. I’d like to 
loaf about down here in the tropics a 
while—see Havana, you know, while I’m 
so near. But, deuce take it, I haven’t the 
tin !? 

“I see. Sensible father supplies little 
Willie with a ticket and just enough 
money to pass the lines from Galveston to 
El Paso—eh?” 

“That’s it exactly. And I want to get 
off at Key West.” 

“And catch the yellow fever and be 
quarantined for ten days.” 

“I don’t care. It’ll be good experi- 
ence.” 

“Not this time. Take the advice of an 
old man, my son. Profit by the having of 
a sensible father, and run no risks of 
yellow fever—or any other fever. Go 
straight home and in five years marry the 
nice girl who wrote you that fat steamer 
letter.” 

“Oh, I say, your remarks are too bald.” 

‘You'll thank me all the same.” 

Sykes laid his hand affectionately on 
the boy’s and settled himself for a silent 
smoke. In the wreathes that went up two 
faces mingled, one, dim, shadowy, vague, 
the face of a long-ago dream, the most 
beautiful one in his life; the other, vivid, 
distinct, strong, crowding out the dream 
face and smiling into his own with clear, 
brilliant eyes that spoke of health and 
courage and sympathy. The first was a 
girl, the second was a woman—and yet 
not a woman—not like the women he 
knew in trailing spangled robes, with 
courtly manners and brilliant repartee,— 
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but just a simple, straightforward, spon- 
taneous boy-girl, redolent with health and 
strength and happiness, honest and inde- 
pendent, yet gentle and gracious and full 
of womanly tenderness. Then he remem- 
bered with surprise that her hands were 
hard—strong and hard. But—what a 
companion ! ‘ 

As he passed through the saloon, later, 
on his way to his stateroom, he encoun- 
tered the girl emerging from her room 
with a small medical case. She had on a 
blue silk dressing gown, heavily encrusted 
with Japanese embroidery and delicately 
scented. He fell back to let her pass. 

‘“‘There’s a very ill baby in the steerage. 
I’m going to see what I can do,” she said, 
as she swept past. 

Warren Sykes noted the burnished 
glory of her hair in the lamplight. The 
perfume of the Japanese embroidery lin- 
gered in the air. Suddenly, the man reeled 
and gave a cry of pain, so sudden and so 
sharp that a sailor passing outside heard 
and ran to his assistance. 

“Call my valet at once—tell him to 
hurry,” he said, staggering to his state- 
room and falling in a heap on the bed. 
The boy returned in a moment with a mes- 
sage: ‘He’s sick, sir, awful sick, and he 
says will you please to excuse him, sir, but 
he can’t come.” 

“Damn the man! Am I to lie here like 
this all night? Tell him he’s got to come 
—dead or alive! He’s got to rub me. Oh, 
Lord!” He clutched his side madly. “Is 
there a doctor on board? Fetch him, boy.” 

“Nobody but the lady, sir.” 

“What lady?” 

“Miss Wallace—she’s a doctor, sir.” 

“Oh, Lord’? The man was conscious 
of an inward shock as great as his pain. 

The boy was retreating with a fright- 
ened face when little Trask bolted in. 
‘“‘What’s the matter, partner?” he called 
out, cheerily, “in a bad way?” 

“My man’s sick and says he can’t 
come.” 


“Ts that all? Why, Pll look after you, 
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old man. I’m a boss masseur—football 
experience, you know. Here, boy, go tell 
James—Jack—whatever his name is— 
that he can stay in bed. I’ll attend to the 
gentleman.” 

“That’s awfully good of you, old fel- 
low,” Sykes answered, feelingly, “but I’m 
afraid I’m worse than usual. I’ve‘ got to 
have a hypodermic.” 

“What—morphine? Well—let’s see— 
why, Miss Wallace! She’s the very one. 
T’ll go for her at once.” 

“Here! Come back, you young cub. 
Wait a minute!” But the boy was out of 
hearing and speeding on his way. 

Sykes was lying in a knotted heap, his 
face showing the agony of his suffering, 
when the girl entered calmly, her eyes full 
of anxious pity. She adjusted her instru- 
ment, measured the dose carefully, and 
bade Trask roll up the sleeve. Then she 
leaned over and swiftly and surely thrust 
the needle into the skin. 

“I’m not giving you morphine. It is 
only chloral.” She answered the question 
in the man’s eyes. “In just a minute you 
will be easier. Afterward, Mr. Trask 
must follow my directions.” She turned 
to the boy and instructed him about the 
rubbing and the hot applications. Fainter 
and fainter came the voice to the man. 
He was conscious of the hateful phrase, 
“woman doctor,” surging through his 
brain. Then the bright glow of her hair 
—of “the general’s daughter”—faded 
from his sight and he slept. 

It was not till the morning of the 
fourth day, when the steamer was docking 
at Key West, that Sykes came again on 
deck. The passengers were gathered in 
the bow observing the comical actions of 
a group of pickaninnies, who were diving 
into the clear water for coins thrown from 
the ship. Trask was nowhere to be seen. 
Miss Wallace and Sykes stood together 
talking in low tones. 

“Only four days,” he said, “and I lost 
one yesterday—what did you do?” 

“Mr. Trask and I sat all alone admir- 
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ing the beautiful, varicolored water along 
the coast, and picking out the hotels 
through the glass, and wishing very much 
that you could enjoy it with us.” 

“Little Trask did? I doubt it. For 
him the day was extremely happy as it 
was, I fancy.” 

The girl laughed. “He said he wished 
something would happen to get him docked 
at Key West. He doesn’t want to go on.” 

“Without you, he means,” added Sykes. 

The gangway had been lowered, the 
great hole into the freight opened, and the 
squeak of pulleys, the clamor of trucks 
and the shouts.of negro foremen made the 
air hideous. ; 

Suddenly, in the midst of the roar there 
was a muffled shout and a scurrying of 
feet—then a general alarm—‘“‘man hurt!” 
The captain and the first officer were seen 
hurrying below. The negro longshore- 
men with one accord dropped their trucks 
and made for the hold, falling over one 
another in their eagerness to see. A negro 
with a powerful bass voice shouted to the 
crowd outside: “He fell offen de deck 
into de hol’—he’s a passenger.” Then 
confused cries arose. “Is he dead?”? “No, 
he ain’t. Get away there! Give him air.” 

The passengers swarmed aft where the 
main opening into the hold of the ship 
yawned wide with a drop of forty feet to 
the deck reserved for the Key West 
freight. There in the midst of the trucks, 
surrounded by the pushing gang of gap- 
ing negroes, lay the body of little Trask, 
apparently lifeless. 

They lifted him carefully and bore him 
to his stateroom. There was a bad cut on 
his head and one arm hung limp. His col- 
lege friends clustered about, scared and 
silent. Sykes, Miss Wallace and the cap- 
tain conferred apart with grave faces. 

“It is impossible for him to leave the 
ship,” said the captain firmly. “My or- 
ders are strict to alow no one to debark 
at Key West except those having tickets 
and passports to this point. The hospi- 
tals are full of yellow fever, and it would 
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be risking the young man’s life to take 
him there.” 

“You are taking a far greater risk, sir, 
in keeping him away from medical atten- 
tion. You are becoming personally re- 
sponsible for his death,” said the girl, ex- 
citedly. “You do not realize what you are 
doing.” 


 “T realize that I have my orders to obey, 
young lady, and I repeat again—the 
young man can not leave the ship.” 
Warren Sykes cut in with quiet author- 
ity: “I consider the boy my personal 
charge, captain, and I will assume all risks 
in the matter. I will see that he has the 
best attention and my guardianship until 
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he is able to travel. This is no time to 
quibble over orders. We must save the 
boy’s life. I assure you it will be all right 
with the company.” He handed the cap- 
tain his card graciously. 

The captain looked at the card and his 
face changed. “Very well,” he said, “if 
you are willing to assume all responsibil- 
ity in the matter, Mr. Sykes, I shall be 
more than glad, and grateful to you.” 

Thus it was decided, and little Trask 
was conveyed as quickly as possible to the 
city hospital, where Miss Wallace had 
previously decided to stop for a week be- 
fore taking her steamer to Cuba. The 


week was prolonged to three weeks, and 
Sykes and the girl met constantly at the 
bedside of their charge. The man learned 
to look forward to the daily meetings 
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with hungry eagerness. To walk, to talk 
with her, was all that the day held for 
him. Gradually all the rest of the world 
faded away into insignificance—the past 
and the future—there was nothing but 
this little tropical island and they three, 
sitting in the quiet sunshine. 

When it was over and the boy was well 
enough to travel, they said good-by to 
him. As he stood, holding a hand of each 
and smiling up at them, he said: “It hurt 
awfully—the fall; but I’m glad it hap- 
pened—I wanted to get docked, you know 
—and it has given me the happiest three 
weeks of my life.” Involuntarily the eyes 
of the man sought those of the girl, and 
the words of the boy spoke through them 
again and were answered; and in that look 
the boy was forgotten altogether. 
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like it. Out under the sky all day, 
only a patch of canvas between me 
and the stars at night, and, bit by bit, 


Fix me, there is no work in the world 


moving ahead, around that grove of trees. 


this morning, across the low crest of the 
hill to-morrow—I ask nothing better. Yet 
you will laugh when I tell you what it is. 
You have it associated in your minds with 
shackles and shaven heads, stripes and a 
guard around with Winchesters—road- 
making. But we aren’t convicts, except in 
the sense that all of us are sentenced for 
life to hard labor at something or other. 
I’m not, these days, disposed to quarrel 
with the sentence. 

I’m the boss, to be sure, but I wasn’t 
that three months ago. I’ve dug, I’ve car- 
ried tiles that were too heavy for me, I’ve 
pitched binding gravel at a screen, I’ve 
lifted and let fall a sixty-pound tamper 
until every drop of strength I had was 
wrung out of me. But even then, when at 
the end of the day I could hang myself 
out to dry on a heap of warm sand, limp 
as a wet shirt, I’d twist a pinch of Dur- 
ham tobacco into a cigarette and thank 
God that he had let me come to paradise 
at last. Even now that I’m the boss I 
don’t know that I have any moments as 
heavenly sweet as those. 

You are not to confound me with the 
engineer. He is the man with the contour 
maps and the theodolite. His part of the 


work is making the decisions, when to cut, 
when to fill, when to take the long way 
round, and what per cent. to make the 
grades. I suppose he finds it interesting. 
He makes us a call every little while, but 
he works in an office. 

What I do is to follow the tops of his 
stakes. I see that the drains have the right 
slope, that the ground is rolled right, 
the stone put on right, and, when it is 
done, that the cross-section fits the frame 
he gave me to measure it with. When I 
find springs in the line of march that he 
didn’t find and provide for draining, I tell 
him about it, and it’s his affair, not mine. 

When I’ve’ called the men off for the 
day, when the red lanterns are hung out 
and the steam-roller put to bed, then I’m 
through. I can measure my day’s work in 
feet and inches—so many yards of good, 
four-rod, macadamized road. And to-mor- 
row’s work, ‘whatever it may be, a bit of 
rutty wagon track, a stretch of meadow 
with a fence across it, doesn’t worry me at 
all. It isn’t to be begun until seven o’clock 
to-morrow morning, and by then I shall be 
glad to get at it. 

Of course, I have my troubles ; without 
a little of that sort of seasoning I should 
find my job rather tasteless. Rain, with 
mud for a corollary, is the most serious of 
them. You can’t build roads over puddles, 
or, if you do, the first frost will betray 
you. You can’t even dig ditches and lay 
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drains when they fill right up with thick 
clay soup. Further, you can’t keep idle 
men from quarreling and cursing the cook 
and drinking bad whisky. The boss who 
can hold his gang in hand through a week 
of wet weather is a resourceful man. But 
nothing in all that is worse than a pleas- 
ant dream compared with the nightmare I 
used to live in. 

After all, it is, I suppose, the sub- 
merged memory of the old life that makes 
this one happy; submerged, I said, be- 
cause I don’t think about it, don’t draw 
conscious comparisons. Until last week I 
thought it was sunk so deep that it would 
never come up. We aren’t so far above 
the beasts in this: that no vicissitudes can 
cure us of treating the present as though 
it, at last, were permanent. I was a road- 
maker, and, so far as my habitual thought 
went, I might never have been anything 
else. : 

Yet when the time came, a week ago this 
afternoon, it took just one glance to wrap 
another life, another air altogether, 
around me. For a moment I was like a 
sleep-walker, just awakened. Why were 
my hands thick with callosities, my clothes 
heavy with the dust of powdered yellow 
clay? What was this jumble in my mind 
about French drains, berms and embank- 
ments? 

We were on the road from Chestnut 
Hill, moving out toward the golf club, 
which lies four miles west from the town. 
They must have been having a tourna- 
ment there, for the road was full of traffic 
—busses, smart-looking traps, now and 
then a tandem to enliven things. They 
were lively, too. Of course, we worked on 
only half the width of the road at a time, 
and there was always room to pass, but it 
wasn’t the sort of place a nervous horse 
would enjoy. There was a good deal of 
noise and a good deal of miscellaneous lit- 
ter, besides the tents and the steam-roller. 
We had several spills and so many oppor- 
tunities for rescues that we grew to take 
them as a matter of course. 
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I paid little attention to the people who 
passed. I may have known some of them 
once, but no one was left in the old life 
that I cared enough for to look up at. I 
was not more than half aware of them 
even when they pulled up to ask me in 
their futile way why we didn’t get on 
faster or how soon soon we'd be out to the 
golf club. 

But a week ago to-day, about four in 
the afternoon, when the thick of the crowd 
had already gone by, a tall cart, drawn by 
a powerful blue-roan mare, came down the 
road. She was a crazy beast, savage, 
badly broken, and at sight of our caravan 
she went right up in the air. The way her 
driver handled her, the unmoved, brutal 
skill with which he laid on the lash and 
kept her in the road, made me look at him. 

It was Cyrus Dayton—yes, Cyrus the 
Great, the cleverest juggler, I.suppose, of 
the decade. He would keep two transconti- 
nental railroads and a coal-and-iron com- 
pany dancing in the air as if they were 
no more than two oranges and an egg, now 
in this hand, now in that, now up, now 
down, never making a slip, never letting 
one of them, in all their graceful parabo- 
las through the stock market, out of his 
perfect control. 

He was just the same; such men never 
change. He sat in the cart as I have seen 
him thousands of times sitting in his office 
chair, except that his hands were holding 
in a great, effortless grip the whip and 
reins instead of the edge of his desk. 

Our eyes met, and there was no look of 
recognition in his. Whether he remem- 
bered me or not I did not know. He would 
have shown no sign in either case, but he 
had a good memory, and you might have 
expected that he would not have forgotten. 

As I said, at sight of him my old life 
took possession of me. I was back at my 
desk in his private office, his confidential 
clerk, proud, confident, ambitious—the 
shadow of a great man, with the hope of 
attaining, some day, to the substance. I 
was treading my old paths again, warily, 
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among gins and pitfalls, among friendly ° 


enemies, anxious to tell me this, to find out 
that, anxious for the privilege of helping 
make my fortune. 

I stood in the road gazing after the 
cart, rubbing my stiff hands together in 
vague wonder. I don’t know how long it 
was before the reality—or the dream— 
came back to me, the smell of early sum- 
mer, the warm, busy noises, the rattle of 
gravel against a screen, the thud of the 
tamper, the sight, after the cart had 
rounded the bend, of the deep scored clay 
of a country road—to-morrow’s work. 

The translation can seem no more in- 
credible to you than it does to me; the 
swiftness of it adds to the feeling of un- 
reality. I fell in one day, the day my chief 
executed his famous “bear-trap.” I had 
been tailing his operations, and was al- 
lowed to get my foot into the trap along 
with the others, I suppose because the 
truth was too precious to be entrusted to 
me. Or he may have done it for a joke. 
Anyway, I was wiped out altogether, and, 
naturally, the next day I was summarily 
discharged from my position. 

I could have begun again and made my 
way up the same ladder had my body not 
chosen that time to play me false. But 
after grip and pneumonia had had their 
way with me, it needed only half a glance 
out of a shrewd eye to see that I was 
worthless. I shivered in my wrinkled 
clothes in the outer offices of one after an- 
other of the men who, two months before, 
would have given me almost any salary I 
would have asked for, and at last I gave 
it up. It took two months more to bring 
me down, first to the street, then to the 
city’s human refuse heap. 

You may not like to believe that a man 
can fall so fast as that. If you want to 
know how true it is, go, some early morn- 
ing, look at that heap, the slough of so- 
ciety, and see what you find in it. 

I suppose the declivities of life are no- 
where so steep and slippery that they do 
not offer knobs, cracks, ledges, of oppor- 
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tunity, and that a man strong enough to 
dig in his fingers and his toes can always 
arrest his fall and work his desperate way 
back to safety. My hands pawed them 
over, but could not hold fast. 

There is a man in our city whose daily 
duty it is to sort that human wreckage. 
What has still a grain of use in it he puts 
to work; what has not he puts where it 
will not infect the rest of society. In spite 
of his ghastly work, his eye is eager, his 
swift speech vibrant, his hand like a live - 
electrode. He asked for mine, but did not 
look at it; his eyes were on my face. , 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked. “You’re not spent.” 

He did not wait for much of my story.. 
‘All you need is a body,” he said. “Six 
months’ work with your hands, out of 
doors, and you’ll be as good as new. I 
have just the job for you.” 

The next day I was carrying a water 
pail about, among thirsty road-makers. 

With that for a memory, and with a 
real life to live, a real job to work at, with 
work that marched from day to day and 
left something good and honest and en- 
during behind it—with such a past and 
present, you would think I could have 
smiled at sight of Dayton and at the 
thought of the make-believe, with all its 
sound and fury insignificant, which he 
called living. He was playing a child’s 
game with counters that did not count, 
fatuous when it was not destructive. When 
he died, nothing would be left. There 
would be a pretty flurry for a moment, 
and then merely one bubble-blower the 
less—but no fewer bubbles. 

Yet these were not my thoughts. There 
was an emanation from that thick-faced 
man. He and his cart had disappeared 
down the road, but the sweet country 
breeze came back tainted with the hot, 
much-breathed air of the Exchange, the 
pleasant country noises had an echo in 
them of the feverish dry chatter of tele- 
graph instruments. An old sore that I had 
thought purged out of me began to ache. 
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I worked restlessly through what was 
left of the day, and when I was done with 
it and through my supper, I tramped off 
to Chestnut Hill. To walk it out of me— 
four rhythmical miles, with the sound of 
my well-packed road-metal under my 
heels. I told myself so, yet all the while I 
knew where I was going—to the little 
news-stand near the railway station. 

I bought all the newspapers I could find 
for the past month, and was hurrying 
back to camp with the thick roll hugged 
under my arm, when the clatter of hoofs 
and the swaying lamps of the cart bore 
down upon me and drove me to the road- 
side. I stood still and watched Dayton and 
his mare go by. 

Can a ransomed sinner in paradise look 
with envy on some monstrous, abortive 
shape in limbo, the paradise of fools? Yet 
it was that bitter-black envy that filled my 
heart as I trudged back to camp. 

I had a surprise when I read the papers. 
I spent the better part of the next five 
days with them, for we were held idle by a 
spell of uncertain weather—a soft, moist 
southerly wind, with showers just fre- 
quent cnough to keep us all afloat. You 
would hardly suppose that after a year’s 
disuse my mind could have caught up the 
game again; the surprise was that it 
played better than ever. Never in my life 
had I felt the resiliency, the illumination, 
the mastery that was mine as I read, be- 
neath my dripping canvas, every scrap, 
every quotation, of that month’s financial 
news. I related facts that seemed isolated ; 
I made guesses so brilliant that the ele- 
ment of uncertainty disappeared from 
them and they became inspirations. The 
picture I formed of the financial state of 
things had the definition of a photograph 
taken through the smallest pinhole of a 
stop. 

The clearest thing about it was Day- 
ton’s present campaign. He was always 
theatrical; he gave you plenty of data, 
and if you knew him, as I did, through 
and through, you could interpret them. 
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He had befooled me once, but that was 
when I believed his interest lay in advanc- 
ing mine. He could not do it again. 

We saw him every day, him and his 
mad mare, for he followed the tournament 
assiduously. That fact alone told me a 
good deal about his operations. He would 
not, in exciting times like these, parade 
the fact that he was standing pat without 
counting on the effect it would produce. 
The daily glimpse of him maddened me, 
and the rain, the mire, the sodden inactiv- 
ity, lent an added itch to the exasperation. 
Why had I been such a fool as to quit the 
game I was so well fitted to play? Why 
was I masquerading here, a ditch-digger? 
Why did I not go back? If I should—to 
Rosenthal, for instance, he would not, 
again, keep me shivering in his outer 
office. I had a market value, and I knew it, 
knew I could prove it to Rosenthal. 

Yesterday was the last of the tourna- 
ment, and from noon on the procession of 
vehicles from Chestnut Hill was prac- 
tically unbroken. It was a warm, bright 
day, but the air was charged to saturation 
with moisture, and did nothing toward 
drying out our roadway. We had no bet- 
ter occupation than to sit in front of our 
tents and watch the people go by. For the 
first time the sight of thern irritated me— 
their smart clothes, their foolish, absorb- 
ing interest in a game, their way of hold- 
ing us accountable for the bad weather, 
or, if not that, of expecting us to work 
in it. I suppose they think there’s nothing 
more to road-making than spreading 
broken stone. I’d have gone away, out of 
sight and sound of them, but for Dayton. 
I wanted to know whether he was coming 
out to-day or not. His campaign was get- 
ting near its crisis, and I was wondering 
whether he would carry on his pretense of 
being absorbed in golf any longer. So J 
waited and watched, my exasperation 
against those foolish enthusiasts growing 
every moment. 

At last a drag with four horses came 
bowling along, and mixed itself up in the 


temporary fence we had erected to keep 
traffic off the unfinished half of the road. 
They got through without a spill, but the 
fence needed setting to rights, and I, itch- 
ing for something to do with my hands, 
hurried down to attend to it. 

Before I had finished, the cart I had 
been waiting to see came down the road. 
I stood aside a little for it to go by, but 
just opposite me, not five yards away, the 
mare was pulled back on her haunches. 

I looked up. Dayton’s eyes were on me 
in a cool stare. I thought he meant to 
say something, but, instead, he smiled. 
He smiled at me, not to me—a reminiscent 
smile of rather cruel amusement, that had 
no hint of present recognition in it. So we 
were for a second or two. Then he released 
the mare and she plunged past. 

He left me with my fists clenched. I 
longed to smash that smile against his big 
teeth, to stamp it upon his face eternally. 
I seemed for a moment to see him like 
that—terror in his eyes, but the same 
smile, twisted a little awry, frozen upon 
his lips. Then I knew that some one was 
talking to me. It was the engineer of the 
road-roller. 

“That’s a great mare,” he said, “and a 
great horseman a-handling her. I hope 
you took a good look. You won’t see her 
again.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“She don’t belong in Chestnut Hill. 
She was sent out from the city for this 
week’s doings. She’s to go back to-mor- 
row. They’ve been keeping her at Brown’s 
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stable, and they say they’ll be glad to see 
the last of her. She’s a regular wild 
devil.” 

I had been wondering whether Dayton 
had moved out to Chestnut Hill, and was 
rather glad, for some reason, to have the 
question thus settled in the negative. 

At one o’clock that night I threw away 
my last cigarette and stepped outside my 
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hot little tent. I had sat there alone in the 
dark since supper time, only coming out 
for a look when I heard the churning of 
hoofs and the creak of springs over the 
miry track that lay beyond the end of our 
road. The golf enthusiasts who had 
stayed at the club for dinner had been 
coming back in little groups, timed for 
the trains for town. Each group was in 
three sections ; first the slow-coaches who 
like to have ten minutes to wait on the 
station platform, then the brisk, punc- 
tual, well-regulated ones, and last a scat- 
ter-brained rear guard at a gallop. 

I had seen everything on wheels that 
had passed. Our lanterns in the road made 
light enough to show me what they were, 
or, rather, what they were not. The tall 
cart with the blue roan mare had not gone 
by. Evidently Dayton, carrying his bluff 
quite to the end, meant to spend the night 
at the club. But there was a train which 
would stop at Chestnut Hill, if you 
flagged it, at half-past one. Now, at one 
o’clock it was the fancy that I heard a 
faint splashing sound in the road that 
brought me out of my tent. 

The sky was blanketed with warm, 
thick clouds, the air dead as in an invalid’s 
bed-chamber. The beating of your heart 
sounds loud on a night like that. 

But above it, after a moment of taut- 
drawn listening, I heard again, and 
louder, the sound of a vehicle in the road. 

It was like Dayton to do such a thing; 
this passion for foolish little theatrical 
by-plays was almost his only weakness. 
He had probably gone to bed at the club; 
he may even have feigned drunk, in order 
that some one there might go back to town 
with the notion that he was not likely to 
be in command of the situation, for an 
hour or two, to-morrow morning. He was 
a great juggler, but his way of doing lit- 
tle sleight-of-hand tricks with himself, 
mysterious disappearances and so on, was 
hardly worthy a man of his size. 

There was a mutter of far-off thunder, 
but it only accented the breathless stillness 
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of the air. I could hear the wheels and 
hoofs sucking out of the clay, could hear 
the springs creak, and Dayton grunting 
an oath; could hear even the snick of the 
lash that caused the mare’s heavy plunge 
of protest. In a moment he drew up on 
the dry, firm surface of the road. 

He had to pull out to the left, for only 
half the width of the road was finished to 
the end. The unfinished part was cut off 
by a temporary fence, which was hung, 
here and there, with red lanterns, to pre- 
vent passers-by from blundering into it. 
Beyond this fence, where the road was 
finished clear across, was the sixteen-ton 
road-roller. 

The mare swerved away from the lan- 
terns, and Dayton pulled her head around 
toward them, urging her forward with the 
lash. I saw all that as clearly as if it had 
been noonday,—the tall wheels of the cart 
caked with mud, the tired mare with her 
miry legs and belly, the look of brutal 
mastery in the pose of the man who drove 
her. I saw it, because at that instant, with 
no warning at all, the black cloud over 
our heads spat out a great green tongue 
of lightning. The crash of the bolt was 
simultaneous with its light; both were 
gone before a man could start. 

For a moment afterward I was blinded 
and deafened. Then I heard faintly—for 
any sound would have been faint after 
that—a splintering of rails and then the 
sound of something heavy, but not hard, 
striking. 

I stepped back into my tent and rum- 
maged around for cigarette papers and 
tobacco. I had a fancy for not making 
the discovery that was to be made down 
there in the road. There were others to 
make it, for the camp was all awake, and 
presently I saw a lantern or two bobbing 
down the slope. A few minutes later I 
heard voices calling me, for God’s sake, to 
come and see. At that, I went. ; 

They were gathered about him in a lit- 
tle group. The feeble, smoky ray of the 
lanterns was enough to show to the full 
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what had happened. He had been thrown 
head first against the great drum of the 
roller, and lay prone in the road beside it. 
His thick neck had snapped like a frost- 
bitten twig and his head lay back, at a 
ghastly angle, upen his shoulders. 

The men were talking of running to 
Chestnut Hill for a 
doctor. 

“He’s past that,” 
said the engineer of 
the roller. 

“You're right,” 
said I. “Go up to 
tHe tents, some of 
you, and fetch a can- 
vas cot. You can 
take mine. We'll 
carry him up out of 
the road.” : 

At one impulse 
they all moved off 
together, leaving me 
alone with him. I 
was not sorry. 

Theman was dead 
—and he was Cyrus 
Dayton. I alonein 
the world held both 
these facts in my 
hands, one gripped 
in each, like the 
reins he held so mas- 
terfully over the 
mad mare’s back. 
Whither would I 
drive with them? 

It was not then, 
as I stood beside 
his body, that I ap- 
praised those two facts and saw what I 
could do with them. The process was com- 
plete before I came down to see the horror 
in the road; complete, I believe, in the in- 
stant when the lightning revealed him to 
me, pulling the mare’s head around toward 
the lanterns. 

I should have ample time to wring the 
juice from my knowledge before any one 
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could share it with me. In the city, at the 
club, there would be no inquiry about him 
until too late. At the stable—that was 
the weak point. What had become of the 
mare? 

Fate was playing into my hands. They 
found her, beside the road in a cornfield, 
trembling with ter- 
ror, but unable to 
move for the mire 
and the wreckage of 
cart and fence that 
had trailed after 
her. 

It was all com- 
plete. The men were 
coming back with 
the cot. “‘This time? 
I whispered to the 
shattered bulk in 
the road, “‘this time 
you have not lied to 
me.’’ Then as they 
came up, “Take him 
to my tent,” I said, 
“and attend to the 
mare. I’m going to 
Chestnut Hill to get 
the coroner.” 

In a moment I 
was running at the 
top of my speed 
down the road. It 
was seventeen min- 
utes past one. The 
railway station at 
Chestnut Hill was 
two miles away. I 
must be there in 
thirteen minutes. 

How I endured those two miles I do not 
know. I set out at a pace I could hardly 
have hoped to hold for two hundred yards, 
yet I am not conscious that I abated it. I 
was possessed. My mind was incandescent 
with a sense of power. How I would ap- 
ply it was a detail; I should know by 
morning. 

I staggered into the waiting-room at 
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the station, bought my ticket, and saw the 
agent set his signals to stop the train. It 
was behind time, still miles away when I 
went. out on the platform, but the rails 
were faintly beginning the song that told 
of its approach. 

I stretched myself on a baggage truck, 
for I was quite spent. I do not know 
whether I slept or not. If I slept, I 
dreamed ; if I did not, I had a vision. 

This is what I saw: the body of Cyrus 
Dayton, lying as I had left it in the road, 
prone, but the head back, flat upon the 
shoulders so that I could see his face. On 
his face was the look I had seen in the 
afternoon when he passed in the cart, a 
contemplative smile of cruel amusement. 

He had not been smiling when I left 
him lying beside the roller. But it seemed 
he knew my errand now and that it tickled 
his sardonic humor, just as the sight of 
my road-making had tickled it a few 
hours earlier. The vision came out 
brighter, and the wicked, sneering lips 
drew further away from his big teeth. 

Then it faded. I wakened a little, if I 
had been asleep, and became aware of the 
song of the rails. It was louder now and 
had words to it, as such songs always 
have. ‘Back to hell, back to hell, back to 
hell,” they sang in a slow menacing cres- 
cendo. 

I sat up, shivering, on the truck, fum- 
bled at it with my hands, wondering where 
I was and slow to get the clue. A brisk 
north breeze whipped round my sweaty 
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shoulders and set my teeth chattering. 
Looking up, I saw the sky was clear. Dry 
weather at last! We should be able to 
work to-morrow. 

Faint and far down the road floated the 
cry of the whistle, and then the rails took 
up their song again—Back to hell, back 
to hell.” Five miles away, over the crest 
of the long grade, appeared a gleaming 
yellow point, the headlight of the locomo- 
tive. 

For a while I watched it grow, and 
then, in terror, as if the deep repeated 
chime of the whistle had verily been the 
baying of hounds from the pit looséd 
after me, I fled, nor did I stop until, the 
straggling outskirts of the town behind 
me, I saw the wide curve and dip of my 
own road flowing along, pearly white in 
the starlight. 

I could go no farther, but there 
need. Beside the road lay a new own 
meadow. I scrambled over the fence and 
dropped into a cock of hay. 

I awoke in the cold, sweet, misty dawn. 
A wagon, loaded with garden truck, was 
creaking its early way to town, and above 
the fragrance of the hay I caught the 
crude, earthy smell of dewy cabbages, 
and the pungent perfume of the driver’s 
Pipe. 

Slowly, painfully, I straightened my 
stiff joints. The fence was an agony, but 
I got over it at last. Then down the road, 
my road, honest, broad, enduring, I set 
out, four miles to the hour, back to work. 
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‘The twitter of ‘the pagan 
and the wren; 
Leaves evergreen oe wind, 


Of Summer's sun~not hibies 
AY sunwhich mocks our need 


ofwarmthand love 
Andall the heartening ferven~ 
cies thereof, 
It scarce hath heat enow to 
warm our thin 
Pathetic yearnings in. 
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mer then 
Shall gg coe Grasses where 
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Inher first marigold. 
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TOIL IN A GREAT CITY. THEIR WORK AND PLAY; THEIR HOr 
AND FEARS; THEIR MORALS AND THEIR MANNERS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE COMMONPLACE 


By Francis Hackett 


business district in Chicago or New 
York, you may notice in the great 
mercantile buildings windows perhaps two 
feet. high set on a level with the sidewalk. 
If you are curious and look down, you will 
observe, under the green-shaded lamps, a 
number of clerks working at high desks 
on” .ze white-paged ledgers. And if you 
lng a moment you will catch them 
glancing up at you, especially if you are 
a woman, glad of a distraction, because 
their work is not always engrossing. . . . 
It is to fix your gaze on such a group of 
men that I will tell of the six weeks I 
spent, during last July and August, as a 
clerk with Marshall Field and Company in 
Chicago. 

I took my place at ten dollars a week in 
an office in the basement of the ‘wholesale 
house. I got the position just by apply- 
ing upstairs and giving references. My 
duties were simple. I had to copy the num- 
bers of certain cases received and certain 
others shipped into a huge indexed book, 
sometimes a thousand, sometimes two 
thousand entries in a day. It was the typ- 
ical work of our department. In the be- 
ginning it was confusing, but my desk- 
mate said to me kindly: “There’s nothing 
to it. After a while, when you catch up 
with that back work, you can do it in your 
sleep.” 

Every morning at eight o’clock, for 
eight hours and a half a day, twenty-five 
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of us gi ered under the green lamps 
v ‘thin the small partitioned space between 
1 - receiving department and the sales- 
room. At three tall, old-fashioned desks in 
the center of the room six of us took our 
seats, at the desks around the partitions 
eight or ten more, all coatless and, on the 
hot days, collarless. Under the sidewalk, 
where it is stifling and musty in summer, 
freezing in winter, were the three or four 
office boys, and at the side of the man- 
ager’s cubicle the other men. By the little 
sanctum there was also a flat desk at which 
a silent flaxen-haired girl sat all day ham- 
mering on the typewriter, that instrument 
which reiterates as monotonously as a 
katydid the tale of all that is wearisome 
and mechanical in commerce. 

From the table comes the jiggling and 
clicking of two comptometers. At one side 
of the rdom the letter chute is snapping 
and fizzing, at the other rings the bell of 
the city or the house telephone. On the 
wall the electric fans are either buzzing in 
unison or standing as painfully still as the 
cabined air. But these noises are not as 
distracting as the sounds which break in 
from the receiving room. Louder than the 
wagons clattering above our heads in 
Franklin Street is the din of the crates 
grating down the slide, of the freight 
handlers’ incessantly rattling trucks, of 
the receiving clerks’ rasping voices. 

In sound of this roaring noise Ed 
Fischer, the senior clerk, “broke me in” on 
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the books. A man of thirty, for ten years 
Fischer had worked on these books. Each 
year his puny white face must have be- 
come more pallid and pinched and dry. 
His manner in the beginning was abrupt, 
even snappish, but, in spite of his impa- 
tient frown at every question, he gave me 
a good deal of help in the first few days. 
When I would go to him in despair, ask- 
ing, “Where shall I put wood poles? Un- 
der what shall I find screens and coat 
hangers? Why are golf sets under mis- 
cellaneous?” he would answer in his dys- 
peptic fashion, ungraciously, but always 
correctly. Sometimes he came over to my 
book when I had a “sticker” or “jonah.” 
He did not talk much, but mumbled a 
litany of profanity, flew from page to 
page, and stroked his nose when he found 
a number he had “doped” coming up 
again for discussion. He resented curi- 
osity. I had an entry to make under dow- 
els. I asked what they were. He had been 
entering shipments under dowels for six 
months. “I don’t know what the hell they 
are. You don’t need to know. Just go 
ahead and enter ’em up.” 

Fischer had no time for manners or for 
curiosity. He was watching with the eyes 
of a cat the prospects of advancement in 
the office. After ten years he was fourth 
from the top. He was getting about fif- 
teen dollars a week, he was planning to 
marry, and he was working night and day 
to become ready for the place if his su- 
perior’s head should drop into the basket. 
One works hard when one is working for 
“reputation,” and Ed did not spare him- 
self. Down early, home late, he even un- 
dertook the entire work of other men as 
they went on vacation. In his mind he is 
always revolving this idea: “The man- 
ager draws thirty-five a week—enough for 
any man.” 

On the afternoon of my second day I 
was handed fifty cents and a pass by the 
manager—the fifty cents for supper 
money and overtime, the pass to record 
how late I should work as checked by the 
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usher at the door. I grew familiar with 
these passes. I was obliged to work twen- 


“ ty-five nights out of a possible twenty- 


nine. This is oftener than is usual, though 
one man told me he had worked every 
night but six for three months, another 
every night but four for seven weeks. 
When there is a “rush” night work is 
practically compulsory. . 

At half-past five I went to dinner at a 
cheap restaurant near by. A_ large, 
wheezy man with a blotchy face sat oppo- 
site me, dipping toast in his coffee. He 
engaged himself at times by trying to 
touch the waitress’s hand,‘a familiarity 
she did not at all resent. He was joined by 
a youth whom he addressed as Harry (a 
Field employé). Harry ate a ham sand- 
wich and drank coffee. He is working late. 
He is communicative. “What is for the 
good of the department is for my good.” 
He works till ten at night if he can. In 
the meantime, following the example of 
his purple friend, he smirked at the 
waitress. 

I returned to the office at six o'clock, 
twenty minutes or half an hour being the 
usual time for supper. About twelve of 
the clerks were in the office when I came in. 
I found every one of them with a piece of 
bread in his hand. Charlie, my desk-mate, 
had bought a long French loaf. One fel- 
low said, “We're bread-winners.” “No,” 
said another, “‘we’re loafers.”? The bread 
was very good. Sections of it were tied up 
for late-comers. This was not done with- 
out a great deal of noise. The German 
watchman’ came in and cried, “What d’ye 
Vink t’is is, a joy-house?” Cat calls, 
shouts, yelps greeted the inquiry. “It’s a 
bughouse,” concluded the watchman. 

Night work, it may be seen, is not done 
under the restraining supervision of the 
manager. The tongues of the twelve 
clerks ran loose throughout the evening. 
For the most part they indulged in rep- 
artee, personalities without wit or bitter- 
ness, but shameless, indecent and utterly 
vulgar. They spoke of each other’s wives, 
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of women in the house, of the girls their 
comrades intend to marry, without a touch 
of respect or restraint. They went out of 
their way on the first night to be obscene 
because a new man was present, but on no 
night was there freedom from vicious and 
degrading allusion. They were nearly all 
church members, some Catholics and some 
Lutherans, but that made no apparent 
difference. Sometimes they were content 
to exchange remarks, but as a rule they 
tried to be witty. At the vaudeville they 
observe that the uncomplimentary remark 
is considered clever, and in the bar-rooms 
and on the street corners they find a new 
obscenity as popular as a sharp retort. 
On the ‘point of taste they have still an- 
other illusion. I asked Charlie why he al- 
ways used the coarsest word he could find. 
“And what d’ye want me to do?” he asked, 
“to say ‘oh, dear,’ and ‘oh, my,’ and ‘oh, 
fudge’? No, sir, I ain’t one of them guys 
that smokes cigarettes and carries a cane. 
If I have anything to say I don’t use sissy 
words ; I speak right out.” His is a com- 
mon idea, that restraint is a sign of weak- 
ness. 

Some of my companions were vituper- 
ative only when provoked. One of these, a 
little Scotchman, Alec Laird (otherwise 
Sandy, Scottie or Hoot Mon), had never 
learned to leave a comment unanswered. 
Six years before he had come to Chicago 
from Banffshire. First employed by a 
bibulous grocer, he was made to work 
eleven hours a day. He “saved,” on three 
dollars and a half a week plus board, sev- 
enty-five dollars in three months.” Then he 
took himself to a can factory, but as a 
machinist he was not a success. The first 
day they made fun of his accent, and the 
second they threw a can at his head. 
Eventually he settled in Field’s, very am- 
bitious and strenuous—in the beginning. 
Here they tormented him, too. Whenever 
he started to speak, even after six years, 
every one cried “Hoot mon,” and imitated, 
by a loud rolling noise, his porridgy 
brogue. 
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I came, before I left, to have many long 
talks with Alec, especially about his ap- 
proaching marriage—a prospect gener- 
ally and broadly discussed in the base- 
ment. When Alec decided to settle down 
in Chicago, a little homesick, he had found 
a home doubly congenial with a Scottish 
family, where he could clip his speech 
without being laughed at and eat short- 
bread to his infinite content. There was a 
young daughter in the family, and after 
a few years Alec began to give special 
meaning to the little birthday and holiday 
presents he made her. For himself he 
spent more gingerly than ever, and now, 
the result of six years’ thrift, he had 
nearly eight hundred dollars in the bank, 
an endowment policy for one thousand 
dollars, and a salary of perhaps fourteen 
dollars a week. 

One day Alec and I went to lunch to- 
gether in the cleanest and brightest cheap 
restaurant down town (he was bound to 
know a good bargain), and afterward 
strolled over to Michigan Avenue, where 
we lay down on the green opposite the 
Athletic Club. 

“And why on earth, Alec, are you go- 
ing to marry? What right has a little 
brickeen of a man like you to marry?” 

“And why not? Why shouldn’t I marry 
and have a nice little woman I love to look 
after me and take good care of me and 
keep house and darn my socks?” ; 

“It’s all sentimentality,” I said strenu- 
ously, “and of the worst, the Scottish 
kind. Woman perverts and weakens you 
invariably. You are not marrying; you 
are being married. Become a strong man 
first, then master some woman in the 
proper tyrannical fashion. As it is, you’re 
a victim of a woman’s desire to satisfy 
destiny. Every good slice of toast she 
makes for you feeds your vanity and seals 
your doom. Every—” 

“*You’re a comical duck.” 

“I’m not. I deny it; but I’m trying to 
save you, Sandy, before you sink into the 
suburb-inanity of fatherhood. Listen, 
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Sandy, you’re a capitalist, in a small way. 
You have, I hope, aspirations, but—” 

“*You’re a comical duck—how much did 
you pay for those shoes?” 

But Alec had the comedy sense. He 
came to me next morning and said: “I 
went home last night and didn’t say a 
dommed word to them, and this morning 
they came around and said, ‘Are you bet- 
ter this morning? Are you feeling well 
again this morning?’ and a lot of blasted 
blether. You’re right, all right. I'll be a 
disciple !” 

Alec was not a permanent disciple of 
these theories from “Man and Superman.” 
He came to me later, grinning broadly. 

“I handed out the new stenographer 
some of that dope you were giving me.” 

‘And what did she say?” 

“She thought I was crazy.” 

Alec was willing to discuss literature— 
the only one in the office that was. He 
adored Bobbie Burns, approved of Long- 
fellow and Homer. 

“Homer in translation, Alec?” 

“Oh, no, in the Latin.” 

He admired J. M. Barrie and Kipling’s 
“Recessional,” but, as a Scotchman, he 
did not love the English race. “We kind 
of tolerate English,” he sniffed. 

I was told in the office that Alec could 
speak German because he knew Greek. 
“You know, if you know Greek you can 
speak almost anything else.” The man 
who discerned this was an atheist, he said. 
“I used to go to church, but I seen 
through that long ago.” 

Another foreigner, Herr Schmidt, from 
Thiiringen, in South Germany, used to 
come in from one of the departments—a 
sturdy, roundly built man of twenty- 
three, with a white face, strong black hair, 
and a virile, metallic voice. He had lived 
a year in French Switzerland, and learned 
English from a family that went there 
for “the last of their lives.” “Are you of 
Cherman descendants?” he asked me. 
While serving in the German army he had 
become acquainted with a German-Amer- 
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ican who advised him to come to Chicago. 
Herr Schmidt took him literally, and 
called on him one fine day at Field’s, say- 
ing: “There I am!’ He had now been 
half a year in America. His feelings were 
mixed. “Some American women are nice, 
but there are so many exceptions! The 
American woman is too sporty. I don’t 
like that. The Cherman woman, she is for 
the home, the house, the family; she is 
mother of her children. It is the way I like 

a woman to be.” ; 

Herr Schmidt discussed commerce with 
me. He loathed socialism. He spoke of 
America as the young man’s country. A 
friend of his who had saved five thousand 
dollars and borrowed five thousand more 
had in two years made, in handling whole- 
sale groceries, twenty thousand dollars. 
Such examples inspire feverish ambition. 
“TI will stay in Field’s two years. It is long 
enough. Their recommendation is valu- 
able, but one gets a wider experience in 
a smaller house. Then I will do like my 
friend—it is the only way, to be in busi- 
ness for yourself—or perhaps I will go 
back to Chermany. It is hard to save 
money—impossible on less than fifteen 
dollars a week, and then only if a man has 
no drink, no smoke, no wives.”” Some one 
asked Schmidt his religion. “I do not care 
to talk of religion. I think what I think.” 

Sullivan, the American-born Irishman, 
who had been an extra policeman during 
the recent teamsters’ strike, and who now 
was back at his desk, dark with disgust, 
found a natural enemy in Schmidt. 

“Go back to’de ould country, you for- 
eign emi-grant,” he said when Schmidt, 
excited, insisted on information which 
Sullivan was foo uncivil to give. “Go back 
to where you came from, shovelin’ dirt 
into the freight cars.” The allusion was 
obscure, but Sullivan’s contempt for the 
foreign emigrant was patent. 

Dan Sullivan should have been a police- 
man. He had the choleric manner, the 
chest development, the red neck, the taste 
for authority. After ten years “on the 
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books” he had got his chance when the 
strike came on, but when it ended his 
mother begged him to return to the quiet 
decency of Field’s, and his “friend” made 
it clear that she would marry no police- 
man. Dan had been senior clerk before he 
went away. Now Ed Fischer, the crabbed 
German, was, in a sense, supplanting him. 

Sullivan came to me soon after I ar- 
rived. We had a long talk. He gave me 
advice. “Keep your mouth shut,” he said. 
“Don’t tell nothing to nobody. You’re 
Irish, and that’s why I’m taking the 
trouble to talk to you. These guys here 
are all damn sauerkrauts. They’re all 
right to your face, but they’re as tricky 
and as clannish as hell. If the Irish stuck 
together like the Dutch they wouldn’t be 
what they are.” 

Fischer asked me afterward: 
was Dan saying to you?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“He’s a hot-air artist; he’s full of bull 

con.” 

'  Tasked Sullivan what my chances were 
in Field’s. Like every other man I asked 
who was not paid to answer differently, he 
said: ‘“There’s nothin’ in it. It’s a man 
who’s been here ten years is telling you. 
Take my advice and get out as quick as 
ever you can. If you have a ‘drag,’ it’s 
all right until your man is gone. Then 
they can you. Pull put two guys in good 
jobs upstairs, but the minute their man 
was dead they were canned.” Sullivan was 
sarcastic. He called the men from up- 
stairs, who refer to the basement as “the 
pig pen,” ‘“‘three-dollar-a-weck dudes.” 
One day I asked him how he felt. His 
upper lip curled. “I feel as good as the 
sunshine when I come down here of a 
morning, and when I’m here a minute I 
feel like hell.” 

The only other Irish-American was 
Tom Fleming, a quiet man, no longer 
young, who wore straight collars and 
looked like a priest. Tom’s voice was 
never heard in the open discussions. He 
was a married man, with a two-year-old 
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child. Born on a farm in Nebraska, when 
his father died he had taken his position 


_ and come, as he regretted, to the city. The 


birthplace of one of his parents was Gow- 
ran, a little village in Ireland which I 
knew well. It is set in a wooded country 
not far from a gracious, slow-moving 
river, near the gates of a great demesne, 
one of the greenest and most restful spots 
in the world. I asked Tom if he did not 
want to go there. He said he never could. 
How could he? He was tied down. “A 
married man is tied down for the rest of 
his life when he does work like this.” The 
vista was one, not of the Barrow vale and 
the trees folded away over low hills, but of 
the basement of Field’s and the tenement 
on the West Side. “I was a fool ever to 
leave Nebraska, but I wanted my own way 
and there was nobody to tell me better.” 

The rest of the men in the office were of 
German descent save one, Johnston, whose 
grandfather of the same name had: come 
to America from the south of France. 
Johnston was a broad-shouldered, square- 
chinned man. He had been partner in a 
small drug store at twenty-two. Over- 
work had injured his health, and for three 
years he had been working along quietly 
in Field’s. But he was not utterly quies- 
cent. He had been there only three months 
when he asked for a “raise.” “You have a 
nerve, haven’t you?” remarked the man- 
ager. ‘“Wasn’t it nerve that made you 
boss?” asked Johnston. He got a two- 
dollar increase. 

He went for his next increase to Mr. 
Knight, one of the head men. “I don’t 
blame Knight for giving us bull con,” 
said Johnston ; “that’s what he’s paid for. 
When I went up for a raise I asked him 
what there was down here for any but one 
man, and that man never likely to be me. 
‘Now you’re putting me in the witness 
box,’ he said. ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘I don’t know 
as I am.’” 

Johnston was not content. He told me, 
with much bitterness and profanity, of an 
eighteen-year-old protégé being made a 
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salesman inside of six months, the legiti- 
mate salesman being sent back to stock. 
But he added: “We have got to get on at 
the expense of others, by God. There are 
no two ways about it, and if I have to get 
ahead at somebody else’s expense—I am 
going to get ahead.” 

One thing about Johnston was that he 
refused to “work nights.” He told them 
that if he could not do his work in the day- 
time they could get some one in his place. 
Even about Friday night, when every one 
is supposed to make up for the coming 
half-day, Johnston was determined. “My 
health is worth more than your damn fifty 
cents.” His independence won him what 
he wanted—he never worked nights. 

Johnston was not the only malcontent. 
Another man whose brother had a cheese 
factory in Wisconsin planned to leave. 
“They’re a jolly kind of people up there. 
Anyway, it’s fine to be in the country. I 
ain’t learning anything here I couldn’t 
learn in my brother’s small office.” An- 
other, a thin, pale-faced man, with the 
delicate blue veins showing under his eyes, 
after four years of married life on less 
than fourteen dollars a week, spoke vehe- 
mently to me of the condition inevitable in 
all these great wholesale houses. In his 
department of twenty-five men, one left 
on an average every week. They usually 
stay a year or two because Field’s recom- 
mendation is valuable, but some of the 
men in this department, at eight, nine and 
ten dollars, were discontented from the 
start. In the wealthier departments the 
average salary is higher, the prospects of 
going “‘on the road” better, but in this 
particular section, as in ours, the man- 
. ager’s position alone was tolerably good: 

One of these pessimists, a boy of eight- 
een, could not expect to be happy. He 
could think of nothing but the chorus 
girls wko lived at his boarding-house, and 
whom he took to the bathing beach. He 
smoked cigarettes on the street. The man- 
ager reproved him. He answered: “I 
can’t see that it’s any of the firm’s busi- 
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ness. I can’t see how it’s wrong for me to 
smoke cigarettes if it’s right for you to 
smoke cigars.” This was not the view of 
cigarettes in our department. By us they 
were considered effeminate. We preferred 
to chew. 

Toward the end of my stay a notewor- 
thy event occurred. One of us, a man with 
a very large head, a bald spot on top, 
nicknamed the Deacon, had married two 
years before (on eleven dollars a week). 
Everybody was rude to him, perhaps be- 
cause of his ineffectual voice, his short 
stride, his anxiety to “stand in with the 
boss.” There was a chronic gibe, accusing 
him of being the father of twins. This 
false paternity never stirred him, but one 
morning he came down late, breaking into 
smiles, carrying a box of cigars. It was a 
girl. Every one was handed a cigar, even 
I. The air of the office was thick with 
comment, and the lamest joke about in- 
fancy, race suicide, etc., made the Deacon 
beam with pleasure. 

Johnston said to me: “It’s fools like 
that that make all the trouble for the 
working people. He’s good for nothing 
else, but he’s able to beget children like his 
father did. He’ll probably have half a 
dozen, and he’ll bring them up nohow, 
without education or anything, on his mis- 
erable pay. A man is a damn fool to get 
married till he’s thirty, anyway. And still 
you hear a chump like Alec say that a 
man can live, raise a family, buy clothes 
and save a hundred dollars a year on thir- 
teen a week. What do you think of that?” 

“He’s crazy,’ I said politely. 

This question of marrying is appar- 
ently the pivotal one of the life of a low 
grade, poorly-salaried clerk. All his little 
idealism, and all his great and natural 
craving for comfort and happiness, go 
into the aspiration of marriage. 

Before marriage they try in many ways 
to “have a good time.” They go to amuse- 
ment parks, to the “Olympic” or the “Cri- 
terion” or the “Bijou” on Sundays, fish in 
the lake, take their girls to Milwaukee or 
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on an excursion boat to South Haven, or 
go to Cedar Lake and come home “full.” 
One young Teuton enjoyed two weeks’ 
anticipation of a trip to a friend’s fruit 
farm, in which he was to have three com- 
panions, two other likely Teutons and a 
case of “Bud”—sixteen bottles apiece in 
thirty-six hours. 

They buy the sporting extras, usually 
the American, though, Ed said, “those 
editorials are easy to read all right, but 
they shoot too much bull con into the 
working man.” Their interest is in the 
baseball games, especially in the work of 
the White Sox, and they eagerly discuss 
murders and prize-fights, saying “there’s 
a yellow streak in Britt,” or “Jocko 
Briggs and Hoch and Mueller—gee, the 
Dutch are a tough crowd.” 

In the days of a former manager many 
had “played the races.” He was a real 
“sport,” and money was put on the ponies 
every day by himself and those who stood 
in with him. The others he bullied into 
extra work, being a “prize four-flusher.” 
As befitted a gay department the sten- 
ographer of those times was very lively 
indeed. One of the clerks who jollied her 
even got to calling on her at home. But 
one morning they came down and she and 
he were not speaking. Later she relented. 
She wrote to him because, in spite of what 
he may have done, she was “stuck on 
him.” He showed her letter around the 
office. She wrote again and again. He 
and his friends had a good deal of fun 
over her pleading. Then she found out. 

She went to one of the “main guys” 
upstairs and told of everything, the gam- 
bling, a certain dishonest adjustment the 
manager made of railroad rebates, a case 
of drunkenness. The management was 
overhauled, a couple of men were “let 
out,” she was transferred to a different 
department. Then, when the affair was 
forgotten, she was discharged. The re- 
sult in the office was that no one cared to 
display excessive interest in the races. 

The manager in our days was the meek- 
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est of men, and I disliked to have to tell 
him when the time came that I was going 
to leave. It was vacation time. “This 
puts me in an awful hole,” he said, and on 
a certain Monday he sent me up to the 
office manager, Mr. Knight, a persuasive 
gentleman. 

I went up with the greatest distaste in 
the world. 

“You haven’t given us much of a trial, 
have you?” he said. 

I said no. 

“Why are you going to leave?” 

I answered truthfully, “There is: noth- 
ing ahead of me, Mr. Knight, down in the 
basement. There are six or eight men | 
there in line for the one position that’s 
any good. I’d have to wait ten years or 
so to amount to anything, and I can’t do 
that.” 

Some one came to see Mr. Knight, a 
man recovering from paralysis, the head 
of a department. I waited twenty min- 
utes. 

Mr. Knight began again: “The whole 
house is ahead of you, as far as that is 
concerned. You can’t expect to shoot 
right up to the top overnight. You have 
to have patience.” 

“I know, but I’ve learned all I’m going 
to learn where I am now.” 

“If I made it twelve a week would that 
make a difference?” 

I reflected a minute, then decided no. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mr. Knight; “I think 
you’re foolish. You’ll never be a success 
if you don’t stick. What do you intend to 
do?” 

“I may try a smaller concern. I’m 
afraid of this big concern. Your system 
is worked out on the principle that it is 
profitable to use a man to do the same 
thing over and over again. I can’t afford 
to risk becoming content with such rou- 
tine work. It saps all the good there is in 
a man.” 

“There must be routine men, of 
course,” Mr. Knight answered, “but we 


can find places for all the good men we 
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have. The great possibilities are only 
with the great houses, and this is the 
greatest. If you aspire to a ten thousand 
or fifteen thousand dollar position, this is 
where they are.” 

“But look at the men in my, department. 
What are they getting? What is the man- 
ager getting?” 

“Why do you look to the failures? 
Why don’t you look to the successes?” 

“You can’t sce the successes from the 
basement.” 

“Not if you’re shortsighted.” 

“There is no vision of anything ahead 
down there.” 

“In the course of time I would transfer 
you to a different department.” 

‘How soon?” 

“I can’t promise you. I would be no 
business man if I gave an untried man 
any promises.” Mr. Knight sat back in 
his chair. “If I gave you a department I 
don’t believe you would be satisfied.” 

“I’m not unreasonable,” I protested, 
“but I am anxious to get in line, to get a 
chance to learn something. Even at the 
best it would take me seven or eight years, 
the best years of my life, to get a good 
position here, and then I would only learn 
one department ; isn’t that so?” 

“Surely.” 

“Yes, and in ten years who would own 
me—Marshall Field & Company, or my- 
self? No, I’m not willing to risk it. I’d 
rather have my independence.” 

“I’m sorry,” he concluded, “I think 
you’re making a mistake.” 

I left Field’s on August 19, after 
thirty-five days’ and twenty-five nights’ 
work. My salary for that time, paid fort- 
nightly on Tuesdays up to the previous 
Saturday, was $58.32; supper money, 
$12.50. It cost me to live for these six 
weeks, practising economy, $58.62, I 
spent 55 cents per diem for food, 43 cents 
for my room, 17 cents for clothes and 
sundries, 12 cents for luxuries (tips, news- 
papers, charity, drinks, theater, candy, 
hospitality and medicine), 10 cents for 
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laundry, 7 cents correspondence and sta- 
tionery, 3 cents car fare and 2 cents toilet 
articles. My meals would have cost me a 
trifle less had I been content with “two 
beers and a free grab,” the supper of 
most of our night workers. But 55 cents» 
a day divided by three does not provide 
inordinately elegant or luxurious restau- 
rant meals. The cheap lunchroom for 
steady diet in the hot months I do not rec- 
ommend. But $10-a-week clerks, like an 
allied class, can not be choosers if they 
work downtown, away from the boarding- 
houses. 

This problem of mere living is the inti- 
mate, almost overwhelming one, of the low 
grade clerk. He does not concern himself 
with the broader, and in the end more es- 
sential, problem of his mental and moral 
development, his mind. That is left in the 
hands of the mysterious ogre, the public, 
whose responsibilities each individual is so 
ready to disavow. And yet it is for you, 
an educated member of the public body, 
to understand that your influence has a 
general as well as a personal import, that 
every courageous and conscientious asser- 
tion of conviction will benefit society as 
well as yourself. Nominally these clerks 
are influenced by what they see on the 
streets, at the vaudeville show, in the news- 
papers and magazines ; but managers and 
actors and editors, in this delightfully 
commercial civilization, are only too anx- 
ious to give the public, good or bad, what 
the public (i. e., you, its representative) 
pays for and thus approves. 

At fifteen the clerk is working under the 
glass gratings of our streets; at five and 
twenty he is mating, too often recklessly ; 
at fifty he is the dreary inveterate we ig- 
nore in our literature, our art, our life. A 
unit in a vast machine, he is being worn 
less resistent every year for a place where 
he will work with the least friction. But 
the human heart and brain are not ma- 
chine-made, and I found among the hard 
surroundings of this store, the best of its 
kind, as the clerks asserted, that the outer 
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unpleasant reality does not fully conceal 
or deaden the heart and soul subserved to 
the ugly destiny it expresses. 

Do not console yourself that, because 
there are men glad to crawl into the shel- 
ter of a routine job, the clerk ishappy. “If 
a man has work to do which he despises, 
which does not satisfy his natural and 
rightful desire for pleasure, the greater 
part of his life must pass unhappily and 

_without self-respect.” .“Art-lacking la- 
bor,” the drudgery of clerks, “is not 
happy.” And these things which William 
Morris said twenty years ago might have 
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been written to-day of the eighteen hun- 
dred clerks who are the human pyramid 
on which two hundred successes in Field’s 
wholesale house are supported. Fresh 
from the side of these men with “less 
money than they can decently live on, less 
leisure than education and self-respect de- 
mand,” doing their work lovelessly and 
dishonestly, their ugly language a symbol 
of their lives, it seems to me that there is 
a great work before society, which creates 
the Fields as well as the clerks, before it 
can become complacent about the glories 
of commercial civilization. 


The next installment of the story of Mr. Hackett’s experiences will appear in Tue Reaper for June. 


APRIL IN THE AIR 


By Lewis Worthington Smith 


Wwrer though we sorrowed yesterday, 
As still your eyes declare? 
What though we clung with sudden tears 
To faiths become despair? 
Are there not other memories, 
With April in the air? 


Beyond the hills, by field and stream, 
The sunlight on your hair, 

The awe and grace of womanhood 
Teaching my heart its prayer, 

Let us be boy and girl again, 
With April in the air. 


Far and away across the world, 
Letting our fancies fare, 

Braving with lifted eyes of joy 
Whatever heart might dare,— 

Let the old thrill come back again> 
With April in the air. 


HOW TOMMY LANDED THE GOODS 


By John T. McIntyre 


AUTHOR OF “THE TALKING HORSE,” ETC. 


fellow attired in the newest cut of 
clothes, went by the club with the 
graceful swing of an athlete; he nodded 
and waved his natty little stick to big Bat 
Scanlon, who, with some 

(| of his fellow members, 
wasstanding ata window. 

“Tommy Conway 
seems to be in luck these 
days,” remarked some 
one. 

“Tommy is a good 
two-handed boy,” said 
Bat Scanlon, ‘‘and he 
deserves everything that 
drifts up on his section 
of the beach. He was 
due for along time; and 
now that he’s arrived, 
I’m glad of it.” 

Praise from Bat Scan- 
lon was praise indeed, 
for he was a judge of 
men and the doings of 
men; he had been a box- 
er, an artilleryman in 
the Philippines, a gold 
hunter in Alaska and a gambler ; he stood 
six feet two in his stockings, and it re 
quired forty-seven inches of tape to go 
round his chest. He was a man to be 
looked up to—and in more ways than one. 

“He was having an awful run of the 
rocky article just before I took it into my 
head to cavort up to Circle City,” con- 
tinued the big man, as he bit the end off 
a cigar and felt in his vest-pocket for a 
match. “Funny, ain’t it, how luck comes 
in chunks of good and bad? Tommy had 
been fine and fragrant for a long time as 


A GOOD-LOOKING, well-built young 


TOMMY 


far as steady work went; then, suddenly, 
he got his. 

“A bolt of the raw goods came along 
that put him down for the count ; when he 
sat up and began to take notice again 
there wasn’t a job in sight. And it stayed 
about that way for a long time. Now and 
then he’d scare up a job; but he either 
couldn’t see the boss, or the boss couldn’t 
see him; anyhow he never lasted long. 
Tommy’s mother was a widow ; and a kind- 
hearted, good-humored, hard-working soul 
she was. But as Tommy continued to 
pound the pike week after week she began 
to get worried, and the 
neighbors began to tell 
her what she ought to 
do to jolt the lad into 
shape. Tommy did his 
best to explain just 
how it was with him, 
but he had both sides 
of the street against 
him and he soon dis- 
covered that it was his 
turn to shut up and 
take it as itcame along. 

“I met him one 
morning down on the 
corner; he’d hung 
around so much that 
the back of his coat 
was shiny from leaning 
against the wall. 

‘**Hello, Tom,’ says 
I, ‘how are they com- 
ing?’ 

“<T think they’re side-tracked some 
where farther along the line,’ says he. 
‘Anyway, none of it has got as far as me 
yet, if you mean the velvet.’ 


BAT SCANLON 
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* Out of a job, again?’ says I. 

“*T am,’ says he, ‘and I’m having the 
time of my life. I ain’t broke the news to 
mother yet; she thinks I’m working; and 
say, Bat, I ain’t got the nerve to put her 
wise. You see she’s a hard worker herself 
and she’s beginning to get a hunch that 
I’m too well shaped to hold a punishing 

_job. So it kind of upsets her every time 
I bolt into the hut with the glad tidings 
that I’m home for the eats once more. No 
matter if a fellow works or not he must 
have his three a day and a hay pile at 
night. If I can’t dig down and bring up 
the goods on next Saturday night, I’ll get 
mine, all right, for mother’s 
sore.” 

“Oh, it might be worse,’ 
says I. 

“It is worse,’ says he. ‘Yes- 
terday afternoon me little broth- 
er Jimmy, the one that goes to 
the public school, came a hell- 
peltin’ into the house with the 
news that he was one of the 
bunch of kids picked to speak a 
piece next Monday at a public 
examination. Well, the mother 
sat right down and figured the 
whole thing out. Jimmy must 
have a new set of the gladdest 
rags in town, a pair of patent 
leathers, a derby hat, and a 
bunch of white flowers to pin on 
his coat. According to her way 
of looking at it, if Jimmy was going to 
speak at all, he must have every other boy 
in the lot beat to a frazzle, or the whole 
thing would be a frost.’ 

“¢Your mother must have an old stock- 
ing hid away,’ says I. 

“Now don’t get my feelings worked 
up,’ says he, ‘she ain’t got a cent.’ 

‘ ‘Well, then, who’s to pay the freight 
on Jimmy’s confirmation get-up?’ 

“‘T am,’ says he. ‘I’m to pay it out of 
me wages for this week ; and I ain’t struck 
a lick. Wouldn’t that make you hate the 
human race? Jimmy’s got his heart set 
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on it, and the mother has it all settled in 
her mind. Saturday night it’s up to me to 
toddle the kid down town and fix him up. 
I’ve sized the game up from every side, 
but there don’t seem to be anything to it. 
Did I tell you,’ says he, ‘that I’m due for 
mine? Well, I am; and I’ll get it, good 
and strong.’ 

‘The boy looked as though his entire 
family had been butted off this planet by 
a good, competent cyclone. I would have 
dug him out of the hole, but just about 
that time things were exceedingly slender 
with me. I had been going against the 
bookies and they had thrown me down and 

taken it away from me. 
“Anyhow Saturday night 
- came around and Tommy wan- 
dered home. He had made up 
his mind to split the whole mat- 
ter wide open as soon as he 
landed in the hall; but when 
he got his goggles on Jimmy, 
all washed and combed up, and 
with his Sunday collar on, and 
the nice supper his mother had 
got up in honor of the occasion, 
he passed it up; he lacked the 
necessary nerve to throw the 
bomb into that happy home, 
even after he had all ready. 
“Stack me against anything 
else,’ says Tommy to himself, 
‘and I’ll tear off mine; but it 
would take a gazabo with a 
petrified cardiac to do anything but throw 
kisses at this.’ 

“So he filled in with the supper and 
listened to his mother tell how Jimmy 
would be the ripest pippin of them all on 
Monday morning. She warned him not 
to spend more than twenty plunks on the 
outfit, and under no consideration must 
he pick a set of rags darker than gray; 
they must be, light, and if he could throw 
in a thin stripe or a small check at the 
same price, so much the better. Then he 
got up, and with Jimmy’s fin in his, he 
went gaily forth to think it over. 
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“T’ve staggered along under some pret- 
ty portions of woe in my day,” proceeded 
Bat; “but the load that Tommy Conway 
was carrying that night had all the ani- 
line faded out of my experience. When 
it came to sorrow I was a rank amateur 
alongside of him—a man with no more 
past than a tadpole. I was standing in 
front of Norton’s place waiting for a 
party who claimed to know where there 
was some loose money, when Tommy came 
along. As it was the Saturday night and 
he had the kid in tow, I thought he had 
spotted a wad somewhere and made good ; 
but one look at his face caused a chill to 
shoot up and down my back. Jimmy was 
provided with a nickel and shipped across 
the street to the drug store to tank up on 
chécolate soda; and then Tommy and I 
started to look matters in the face with an 
unflinching eye. 

“It?s your last lap, son,’ says I, 
‘you’ve got to edge your way into some- 
thing, quick.’ 

“ ‘Me both shoulders are on the floor,’ 
says he; ‘all it wants to make a finish is 
for some one to Marconi the news to the 
old woman. Jimmy held me up in front 
of every clothing store we came to on the 
way down, and I kind of think that he’s 
beginning to ponder things that are be- 
yond his years. I tell you, Bat, if I saw 
a guy with a roll of the green and yellow 
ones just now I’d be tempted to strong- 
arm him; this thing’s got me about two- 
thirds dippy, and I don’t care a hoot 
what’s doing.’ 

“Now under a good bit less provoca- 
tion than Tommy’s, I’ve seen lads put a 
piece of lead pipe under their arms and go 
down dark streets to wait for something 
to happen; others again, under half the 
pressure, have blown the kiss of parting 
to respectable society and taken to porch 
climbing as a steady occupation. 

“I was kind of cogitating these little 
matters when I happened to take notice to 
a big placard tacked up on a frame in 
front of Norton’s, and it gave me an idea. 
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There was a husky young scrapper that 
Norton had dug up somewhere, and whom 
he was sending down the line, cleaning 
them all up; he was a guy with a wallop 
and had all the other gentlemen of his 
weight hunting the tall and thick before 
he had gone half the distance. Now I had 
happened to run across this proposition 
of Norton’s a half-dozen times or more 
during that same week; and each time I 
sighted him he was in a barroom looking 
sorry that he couldn’t hold more than one 
in each hand. But for all that the placard 
at the door said that he was open to trans- 
act business with any gentleman in the 
welterweight division and that he would 
surrender twenty-five if he failed to put 
the said gentleman away. 

“Tommy had been a pupil of mine dur- 
ing the spell I spent at teaching the use 
of the mitts and I never had a better. He 
had all the speed that comes with clean 
living and nineteen years, and a punch 
that would jar a rhinoceros. So in a 
minute I had shot my idea at him, and he 
clutched it without any hesitation. 

“ “Only I hadn’t ought to have loaded 
in all that supper,’ says he. ‘The gazabo 
might be all doped up with booze, just as 
you say, but he’s got two good hands.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘you know what’ll call 
the turn on that? Two good hands and a 
head. This stiff ain’t got the brains that 
the good Lord provided him with at birth ; 
and what little he has got is kept feeling 
around in an alcoholic atmosphere that a 
thought would have to punch holes in to 
get through. Let’s go upstairs and throw 
a shot into Nolan; if he ain’t picked a 
man for to-night’s job, Tommy, it’s you 
to get busy with the pads.’ 

“The kid had got back from the soda- 
water dissipation by this time, so we took 
him along. On the way upstairs Tommy 
almost threw him into a fit by exacting a 
solemn promise of secrecy. No matter 
what he saw, he wasn’t to put the mother 
at home wise; and as Jimmy had somehow 
got a hunch that something was out of kel- 
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ter with his new outfit, he promised quick 
enough. We saw Norton in the barroom. 
No; his man had taken no one on that 


THERE WAS A BIG ATTENDANCE IN THE HALL 


night; and did I have any one in view? I 
noticed that Norton had his eyes on 
Tommy, and he seemed a bit anxious while 
he talked; but I just dallied with a high, 
thin one at the bar and kind of hinted that 
I might frighten up a candidate if I’d go 
out and beat up the bush for him. 

“Well, one word led to another; I could 
see with one eye that Norton wasn’t ex- 
actly wild to cut his proposition loose that 
night; and I could guess the reason, too. 
But there was a big attendance in the hall, 
and the gang would see that the barkeeper 
was kept good and busy if anything start- 
ling was sprung on them. Now, to see his 
barkeeper up to his neck in work was a 
thing that always tickled Norton ; he knew 
that if he went on the stage and an- 
nounced an acceptance of his champ’s defi 
by a pupil of Bat Scanlon, in all proba- 
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bility he’d have to send out for extra help. 
He couldn’t resist; in a few moments we 
had cooked it up and Tommy was on. 

“You fellows remember Norton’s place 
—all tables, chairs, hot sports and high 
balls. There was a stage at one end where 
‘sidewalk Irishmen’ told old gags and 
dizzy-looking blondes got off songs about 
‘home and mother.’ But when the ropes 
and posts were put up it made a fair sort 
of a ring, and I’ve seen some husky lads 
bat one another around it to some purpose. 

“While they were sousing the Mouse— 
that was what Norton called his man—in 
a cold bath and rubbing him with stiff 
brushes to get some snap into him, Norton 
comes over to where I was testing the 
ropes and says: 

* «Think your boy can do him?’ ; 

‘““He was still leary, in spite of the up- 
roar the audience was making: in their de 
mands for the German. I knew that he’d 
throw up both hands and holler if I gave 
him any encouragement. So I just looked 
kind of doubtful. 

“ “My champ,’ says I, ‘is going to try 
to stay. He figures that he’ll be lingering 
about the place some- 
where at the finish. 
But J don’t know. The 
Mouse isa hard article, 
and I ain’t indulging 
in any rash thoughts.’ 

“This seemed to 
brace him some, and 
by the time the Mouse 
crawled through the 
ropes he was as gay 
and chipper as a robin 
incherry time. Some 
one had loaned Tom- 
my a pair of sky-blue 
tights and a pair of 
rubber -soled shoes; 
while all this was going 
on he just sat in his 
corner looking things over and leaving me 
to say it all. 

“Norton’s man was of the low-browed 
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variety ; the muscles stood out on him in 
lumps, and from the way he carried him- 
self he was a bad boy from the lower 

wards and wanted 
|» everybody to be aware 
of the fact. There 
was a big difference, 
as I hinted before, 
between Tommy and 
him. Tommy was a 
lad who always 
ducked when our old 
friend Barleycorn 
reached him the 
friendly mitt; and he 
had ever made it a 
rule to head for the 
hay at eleven each 
night. But the Mouse 
was always willing to 
have a try at drink- 
ing it all up; and the 
least-used article of 
furniture in his lean- 
to was the bed. 

“When the two broke from cover the 
Mouse fiddled scornfully and wore a sneer 
that tied his lip in a knot; Tommy 
pranced around with his left shoved out 
like the bow of a ship and waited for the 
enemy to cut loose his forward battery. 
At last it came; the Mouse sailed in with 
both hands swinging; but he was as slow 
as cold pitch, and Tommy was away and 
back before he knew it; then Tommy 
ripped him one—two—three in the stom- 
ach, and the Norton proposition was all 
in. But he tin-canned till the gong; then 
he went back to his corner and told Norton 
how bad he felt. 

“TI was busy trying to dig up a towel 
when Norton comes over and_ throws 
Tommy a bunk. 

“ “My man ain’t fit,’ says he. “Take it 
easy with him, and I’ll split the twenty- 
five between you.’ 

“As this was sure velvet Tommy said 
‘all right.’ Norton walked back to his 
champ, and as'I happened to look that 


IN TOMMY’S CORNER 
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way just then I noticed that the Mouse 
was indulging in considerable mirth, 
which, considering the jolting he had just 
received in the region of the slats, seemed 
rather out of place. But when I heard 
about Norton’s bunk I was wise in a 
second. 

“ ‘Don’t do it,’ says I. 

“ ‘But say, Bat,’ says Tommy, ‘I get 
half of the twenty-five, sure. And I can 
fix Jimmy up like a sport at twelve-fifty. 
It’s the real punk.’ f 

“‘They’re going to double cross you,’ 
says I. ‘You’ll be handing out love taps 
to the Mouse, and while you are running 
over with gentle thoughts he’ll round on 
you and land a stab that’ll put you away.’ 

“ ‘What’ll I do?’ says he, getting wor- 
ried. ‘Will I go over and tell them we can’t 
deal ?? 


“<Not any,’ says I. ‘Just pike out 
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there and jolt the gazabo every time you 
can reach him. He'll get next soon 
enough.’ 
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“Norton and the Mouse were 
hugging themselves with pure en- 
joyment when the gong was pulled 
for the second spasm. They had 
it all framed up for Tommy; and 
the Mouse put up his fins in a 
way that seemed to say that it was 
a shame, but what was a man to 
do when they came as easy as this? 
He did the brother act until he 
thought he saw his chance, then 
he tried to gop a sneak. But 
Tommy was there with the wallop, 
and from the way the Mouse went 
down you’d think a chimney had 
fallenon him. Norton came run- 
ning over and made an awful 


holler about bad faith and things like that, 
but when he saw me struggling with the 
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he’d have to eat it. So with that 
he says something to the Mouse, 
and the Mouse pulls off the gloves 
and allows that he ain’t going to 
do any more playing in our back 
yard; we were too rude by half.” 
“Did Tommy get the twenty- 
five, Bat!” asked some one. 
“Well,” aswered the big fellow, 
“Norton did put up a battle about 
parting with it. But your Uncle 
Dudley insisted in a mild sort of 
way, so at last he came down. 
Yes, Tommy had a pretty raw 
streak of luck just about that 
time; but he landed the goods at 
the last moment; and next Mon- 


day morning little Jimmy was on his way 
to the speech-making, looking like a lily 


mirth he knew that it was on the plate and of the field.” 


SPRING IN THE CITY 
By Grace Goodale 


PRING in the heart of the city! 
How do I know? 

Something more subtle than bird-song 
Just told me so. 

Here where no blossom can open, 
No leaf push out, 

April has sent me a message 
I can not doubt. 


Swift in my heart is the answer; 
Quicken and stir 

All fair and eager beginnings 
Waiting for her. 

All that is purest and strongest 
I feel arise, 

Just for a girl, with the power 
Of Spring in her eyes. 


THE DEATHLESS HEATHEN 


SPRING-FRET OF THE UNSUBDUED SAVAGE IN US, AND HIS NEED 
FOR AN OUT-OF-DOORS 


By Emerson Hough 
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hand should not know what the right 
hand doeth seems Oriental in its ex- 
travagance; yet to-day we surpass all 
that. We do not let our bodies know what 
our brains are doing. We conceal, or flat- 
ter ourselves that we conceal, from one- 
half of our natures what the other half is 
doing. As civilized men, so called, we en- 
deavor to keep secret the fact that we are 
not civilized at all, and never will be. 
Claiming the legacy of all the earth’s in- 
telligence, we seek to hide from ourselves 
_the truth, which is that we are half Chris- 
tian and half pagan, half civilized and 
half savage, half perishable industrial 
slaves and half undying heathen. 

One of the soberest and most conserv- 
ative writers on American life, a trader of 
the prairies in early days, writes regard- 
ing his resignation of the old free life of 
the plains in words which cover well 
enough the truth about the submerged 
half in every one of us. Referring to the 
fact of his temporary return to the older 
communities, he says: 

“Since that time, I have striven in vain 
to reconcile myself to the even tenor of 
civilized life in the United States; and 
have sought in its amusements and its 
society a substitute for those high excite- 
ments which have attached me so strongly 
to prairie life. Yet I am almost ashamed 
to confess that scarcely a day passes with- 
out my experiencing a pang of regret that 
I am not now roving at large upon those 
Western plains. Nor do I find my taste 
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peculiar; for I have hardly known a man 
who has ever been familiar with that kind 
of life I led so many years that has not 
relinquished it with regret. A man in 
those surroundings . . . lives in no so- 
ciety which he must look up to or pro- 
pitiate. The exchange of this untram- 
meled condition, this sovereign independ- 
ence, for a life in civilization, where both 
his physical and his moral freedom are 
invaded at every turn, is certainly likely to 
commend itself to but few.” 

This naive statement is one of those 
sweeping utterances which are so often 
wider and more true than their originators 
knew. In other words, the heathen half 
of man but slumbers, after all; and this is 
as true to-day, in the midst of our far- 
swimming, bladder-floated prosperity, so 
called, as it was in our better days. We 
long forever for the open spaces, for the 
sun and the sky. Man’s one impassioned 
cry is, “Let me out!” There is all the 
tragedy of life in that; although, hap- 
pily, there is all the hope of life in it as 
well. Were there no heathen left in us, 
were there no longer protests at the “inva- 
sions upon our physical and moral free- 
dom,” then there would remain no hope 
for this America of ours, and dissolution 
as a people would be our fate as surely as 
that death follows always upon any un- 
broken fever. In the ancient rebellion lies 
our hope. The story of the world is only 
the story of the world’s rebellions. And 
always the great rebel has been this 
heathen half, this deathless and irrepressi- 
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ble and victorious heathen half. The civ- 
ilized portion of mankind relates to itself 
all its own successes, social, religious, sci- 
entific, commercial; but in sober truth the 
heathen half has accomplished far the 
more. 

What great deed was ever done indoors? 
What great thing of the earth in art, 
in science, in romance was ever conceived 
and brought forth within walls? Pathos 
grows there, and small tragedy, and bit- 
terness and pessimism ; but not great trag- 
edy, nor the vast and useful pessimism 
which uplifts human nature and human- 
ity. The joyous, hopeful, optimistic 
things, the large and cheerful motives, are 
found beneath the sky. The Indians say 
that the babe born in the wind will be 
chief, and that might well be so. What 
strong blood ever grew indoors? What 
great drama of the ages was ever played 
there? What duel on the stair ever 
equaled the battle under the trees? Sci- 
ence may delve, lamp wise; but what 
great things even of science came wholly 
from within walls? Electricity, naviga- 
tion by the stars—the things which have 
really conquered the world—did these ap- 
pear to man as he studied at some table 
side? No, the great and sweet things of 
knowledge came from the naked stars. 
Guilty and troublous wisdom may have 
housing, concealment, and so make con- 
fession that it is evil; but before guilty 
Eden knowledge was out of doors. 

We have not abolished the days of Eden 
even yet. The way of love and longing is 
out of doors to-day. Adam, infatuate, 
may speak the fatal word within the cha- 
stened surroundings of a home; but once 
let him hope, and no room is big enough 
for Adam. “Come, let us walk!’ he says 
to Eve. “Come, let us ride, let us fly, let 
us Go!’ Life, action, accomplishment, re- 
newal, strength—these are all out-of-door 
motifs. We go within doors to confess, to 
grieve, to suffer, to toil, and to be en- 
slaved. But in time the heathen in us cries 
aloud, “Let me out!” 
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How sweet all these influences of the 
true world! Ah, Adam, have you not 
wooed Eve of a summer evening, you at 
one side of the gate, she at the other, with 
not enough moonlight to advise the adja- 
cent grocer’s clerk of what was toward? 
Have you not sat in some darkling lovers’ 
lane and wished that a flaming sword 
might keep away all else but the stars and 
the moonlight and the trees? How ex- 
cellent is this manner of Adam and Eve! 
That Eve who does not look well out of 
doors is safer let alone. Avoid her, Adam. 
That man who is not master out of doors, 
who knows nothing of the conquests of 
life, who has not red blood in him—let him 
alone, Eve, he is no fit Adam for thee. 
And if to-day Adam and Eve were always 
fit in the tests of the out-of-doors man and 
woman, then were this world much better 
worth while, and the Fall itself worth 
while, after all. 

Neither to the individual nor to the na- 
tion will the out-of-doors be denied. A 
gencration or more may pass of solitary 
confinement ; but the sentence of death is 
executed in time as the end of it for all 
transgressors. The great peoples are out- 
of-doors peoples. Ancient Rome lived out 
of doors, and Gallia Omnis. Great Britain 
was greatest when she had rushes on the 
floor and no glass at the windows—great- 
est in art and literature and war. She is 
great to-day only in her out-door colonies. 

As for ourselves, we were greatest when 
our roofs leaked and we did not care; when 
we wore linsey woven under a tree, and ate 
hominy hulled upon a stump. That, after 
all, was our character-molding hundred- 
year. Nature sells you cheap the high- 
domed thinker or the anemic, blink-eyed 
slave, but she puts high price upon the 
red-topped savage, hirsute, freckled, with 
voice that does not cackle. You may teach 
such a savage to think sufficiently, but 
you can not teach a misfit man to be 
freckled or hirsute. What if Lewis and 
Clark had been indoor men? What if 
Washington, or Lincoln, or Roosevelt had 
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been an indoor man? What if our indus- 
trial captains were recruited from in-door 
men? What if old Virginia had been an 
in-door land; or old Kentucky ; or the old 
Plains? What if our birth as a nation had 
not been in the wind, under the trees, sanc- 
tioned by the stars? What if America had 
not spent her youth in the out-of-doors? 
Why, then, she would not have been Amer- 
ica, that is all. 

To-day we are hurriedly marketing our 
once glorious heritage of the greatest out- 
of-doors that ever was on all the earth. 
But now we have a smaller world to market 
and a smaller sort of folk to do the mar- 
keting. These great days, frenziedly 
vaunted, are days of long columns of fig- 
ures, but they are not the truly great 
American days. Our large times lie either 
in our past or in our future; and on the 
one or the other rests the stamp of the out- 
of-doors. This means not any life of fad 
or vacillating, hysterical fashion ; but the 
life of largeness and sweetness which was 
intended to set humanity at ease with it- 
self, and not leave it torn with war and 
contradiction of soul. The great laws 
were not won or formulated in any star 
chamber but those of the stars indeed. 
Justice has no roof, nor has happiness, 
nor content with life. 

That is the great failure of this so- 
called day of prosperity : it leaves us with- 
out content or happiness. Now, if these 
latter be things due to us, let us seize upon 
them. Cooped and hived and driven as we 
are, let us yet have our great rights. In- 
decd, this hope is written upon our very 
speech. All our poetry continues to 
breathe of the flower, the leaf, the winds, 
the sky. Our metaphors—all the great 
metaphors of all the world—are figures 
found in nature. The beautiful and endur- 
ing language, the beautiful and enduring 
art, the beautiful and enduring life of the 
world, all come from the out-of-doors. Our 
great poets, our great artists, are great 
heathen. That we are still children may 
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be seen when we dig in the sand and lie in 
the sun. That we are still heathen may be 
known by the passionate cry, articulate or 
inarticulate: “Take me to the sun, to the 
air. Let me see the mountains. Let me 
hear the sea. Let me out!” Even our re- 
ligion is repetition of this thought. The 
Bible itself is a book of the out-of-doors 
—did you ever think of that? Its speech, 
its symbols, its allegories, are all of things 
not found within walls. We cry out in 
sickness or in health, in hope or in despair, 
in comfort or in distress, for the same 
things, the old things. “Lead me beside 
the still waters. Let me lie down in green 
pastures”—these are our prayers. The 
cry for the sweet mysteries which enshroud 
this earth, that is the murmur of the ages ; 
and as against that cry of humanity, that 
ancient speech of the human heart, all this 
strident ejaculation of a mad, neurotic 
day shall in time pass away beyond even 
an insane sibilance. The old will endure. 

It is a strange, strained, sad age, this 
commercial age of America, but in its 
present tendencies i€ can no more endure 
than any other delirium. The crisis comes 
on the one hand or the other, either in col- 
lapse or in utter madness. As to nature it- 
self, it is of no consequence what the result 
shall be. After that crisis there will still 
arise noble mountains and great trees, al- 
though that be upon the site and stage of 
our former grandeurs. We shift and 
transfer in our marketing of our out-of- 
doors—for we traffic, after all, only in 
our wilderness and our fields, sell only our 
forests and minerals and streams—but we 
do not change the foundation of the out- 
of-doors idea. God intended there should 
be an open commons for humanity, as well 
as apportioned crofts; and, as a matter 
of fact, His title of this commons has 
never run to us as individuals. Our great 
over-lords, whom we ourselves have weakly 
established as such, fence in realms of our 
out-of-doors. If it be socialism, make the 
most of it; yet reason can not say that 
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they have earned or owned them. The na- 
tion which has sold or surrendered or 
squandered its out-of-doors is one about 
to die. It can house no democracy; can 
bear no great men; can produce no great 
deeds. The nation commercial only, which 
indeed is able to conceal its left-hand 
knowledge from its right, is ready for ob- 
livion. 

The great infamies have ever been done 
within doors. Sloth, subtlety, crime, live 
there. The unhappy slave is the toiler far 
from the sunshine. Continually we commit 
great crimes against humanity, and seek 
to change these crimes by misnaming 
them, calling that progress which is in- 
famy, those things culture and refinement 
which are weakness and decay. But we do 
not change these things. Shame is hid by 
no fig-leaf, nor infamy by any shielding 
walls, nor weakness protected by any tower 
of brick or steel. Once we were headed 
towards the Rockies, towards Oregon ; now 
we travel towards Pittsburg and New 
York, and worship thither at the dawn, 
and bow down before a god who is no god, 
but merely a fat Lucullus. To this deity 
even our science panders to-day. But 
whence shall Lucullus get his heathen ap- 
petite? What culture and what refinement 
is there beyond these things which to-day 
we call culture and refinement? What ele- 
vation is there for us as a nation if as in- 
dividuals we become decadent in our aims 
and our ambitions? What growth, what 
true development, can there be for us if 
we continue always in a wasting fever? 

Again be it said, there is no hope for us 
save in our heathen past or in a more 
heathen future. Ah, trance-bound Amer- 
ica, hope of the world, now deluded, pitia- 
ble, drugged, how sweet was once your 
face when you were young! How dear 
you were, America, before you went into 
this hospice of the mad! This infamy of 
America, this madness for money, this de- 
basement of humanity for dollars—it will 
one day be classified as one of the great 
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frenzies of the ages. Once we crusaded for 
a Cross ; now we unite in frenzy and march 
for a sepulchre in which never lay salva- 
tion! 

Press and people alike are crying out 
that the great jewel of fair play is lost in 
America—that jewel which once we boast- 
ed was here for all the world. Lost, one 
jewel. Where? Out of doors? Between 
home and church? Between the field and 
the forest? Ah, no! Lost in a desk, lost 
within walls, under a series of papers, in a 
railroad office, a counting-room, a legisla- 
ture, a Congress—in-doors somewhere, be 


‘sure of that. Graft, corruption, dishon- 


esty, abandonment such as ours, are phe- 
nomena unknown at any other time in the 
history of the world. But, making Pitts- 
burg and New York our Meccas, constitut- 
ing their progeny—begotten of greed and 
folly, out of all wedlock—our sovereigns ; 
erecting their ambitions as our standards, 
we march on, blind, deluded, drugged and 
pitiable—we who were once Americans! 
Ahead of us are tall cylinders of smoke 
and heat and filth and toil. Back of us are 
the wide, sweet places, and the eternal 
hills. But we march on. Even, we hire 
minstrels to chant to us the falsehoods that 
work is all, that money is all, that industry 
legitimately spells a life of fear and sub- 
mission, that growth is dwarfing, that 
right is wrong. Ah, what a day, my 
brethren! And what after us? Any del- 
uge? Not in the least. Only the hills and 


the trees and the sea and the skies and the . 


old mysteries of love and life. We do not 
wipe away the old sweet things. We only 
leave them for some one else. Alas, all the 
time we might have had them for our own! 

It is the peculiarity of human nature to 
glory in its own shortcomings. The youth 
likes nothing more than to be called 
wicked ; the old man nothing better than 
to be denominated a sad dog; the nation 
nothing better than the proclamation of 
its own iniquities. This campaign against 
dishonesty and corruption in our country 
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is carried on with flaunting banners; but 
on the whole we are proud of it—proud of 
our shame. If this be true, are there to be 
expected good remedies along these lines 
of action? If this republic is called a 
thief and a liar—and this republic is both 
—and if this republic in vanity answers, 
“Oh, I know it, I am aware of that and 
rather glad of it,” what can you do? 
Where does reform really begin? 

I do not believe it wholly academic to 
suggest that the practical American re- 
form must begin elsewhere than along the 
lines of criticism and reproach. You can 
not shame a man out of opium. He will 
admit all you say. But you can cure him 
by once setting his nerves at rest. We can 
cure America—and all the world knows 
that America is ill—by once restoring the 
equilibrium of her nerves. Now, if this be 
true, the first question is, Where did the 
patient contract this illness? 

Without doubt, America found her sick- 
ness within doors. She got it through 
looking at images of a man with a cigar- 
ette and a ticker-tape, instead of the old 
figure of a man with a rifle and a hunting 
shirt—the early man, who found and held 
an out-of-doors for us, such as he who has 
above recorded his quaint protest at the 
ways of civilization. This hypnosis of 
Wall Street gazing, how shall it best be 
overcome? Certainly by gentle lessons, by 
soft precepts and kind inclinings. Let us 
turn away softly from Wall Street in big 
or in little, and from the things which spell 
Wall Street in big or in little. Let us 
hypnotize ourselves, if it must come to 
that for this hysterical America of ours, 
by looking at something else for a time. 
Let us take some antidote for this drug of 
the day, and give nature a chance to set 
our sick nerves strong and clean again. 
Let us, if we must always be practical in 
this America of ours, show Lucullus how 
he may have a better stomach, and the 
more enjoy these contributions of science 
and art and culture and refinement. Is 
this academic counsel? If so, at least it 
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is from the academy of the trees, and 
Socrates had no better. 

The great trouble with America is that 
she falls upon any cure as hysterically 
and neurotically as she does upon the drug 
inducing her disease. We go mad over the 
simple life. We sit on a green divan and 
babble of green fields. With a Watteau 
fan in one hand and a glass in the other, 
we tell each other what a splendid thing it 
is to go a-shepherding, to dwell close to 
the earth, to live a sweet, natural life. We 
even hire men and women to come and 
talk to us about these things, to chant to 
us, to lecture to us about them. Sometimes 
we even try to practice, hurriedly and 
hysterically, some of these things which 
we have in pure self-hypnosis persuaded 
ourselves that we ought to like. We do no 
great good by that. We effect nothing 
when we carry our drug habit into the 
sanatorium of the woods and fields ; we are 
still insane. We get no good of the wilder- 
ness when we insist that it be a wilderness 
furnished with hot and cold baths, the 
railroad and the telegraph. Our trouble is 
that we will not let go. We do not “turn 
loose,” as they say on the plains. 

How is it possible to induce this partic- 
ular patient to “turn loose”? How can we 
teach an hysterical soul to become sincere? 
The chance word is passing close to the 
mark. The test, the utter and absolute 
test, is that of sincerity. Where shall we 
find sincerity? Why, after all, in the heart 
and inner consciousness of the patient. At 
core, America is shrewd and sound and 
sane and full of common sense. This 
lunacy of hers is not incurable so long as 
this remains true. What we should gently 
lead America to see is the crime of insin- 
cerity and pretense. Even pretending to 
be cured is a crime. Subtlety and deceit 
and avarice and covetousness are all in- 
door crimes. They vanish when we are 
cured. As a nation, we.are great when we 
have ceased deceit and self-deception, and 
again have become sincere. 

Granted this as a remedy, this great 
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doctrine of a really simple life, how apply 
it? Upon what basis may it be prescribed? 
Upon what foundation may it rest? Cer- 
tainly upon the basis and the foundation 
of the truth that there remains in each of 
us still the ancient heathen half, unhoused, 
rebellious. We can train a mule in a mine 
until it loathes the daylight—a Russell 
Sage mule of false industrialism—but un- 
der the content with darkness there re- 
mains the ancient heathen mule, after all, 
and it will learn sunshine and love it and 
prefer it and be the better of it, if it but 
get the chance. No creature of the most 
cavernous depths of commercialism exists 
but does not sometimes feel the stir within 
him of this ancient, sincere, heathen man. 
He feels it whenever he recognizes the first 
thrill of love stir in his veins. He admits it 
at the altar. The priest says to him not, 
“I pronounce these two commercial suc- 
cesses, these two bank accounts, man and 
wife ;” not, “I give this social prostitute to 
this social outlaw, in consideration of so 
much honorarium of vice ;” he does not say 
that. He still says, thank God: “Do you 
take this man? Do you take this woman?” 
The man and the woman, these are the 
glorious and splendid creatures which are 
wedded; and if they were meant only to 
make money, and to invent means of tri- 
fling it away, then there would no longer 
be needed home, great or simple, ornate or 
unadorned; no need of house or field; no 
need of the light at eventide showing the 
way to home. Husband, wife, family, 
home, society ; and under these the human 
heathen! How very close, after all, the 
out-of-doors comes into our commercial 
life; how far more permanent it is than 
any industrialism, whose mad apostles bid 
us forget the truth. 

These mad apostles bid us crusade for 
the Holy Land of Wall Street. My 
brothers, the Holy Land is quite the other 
way. The reason that America is great 
to-day is because there still lies a Holy 
Land in the opposite direction. The land 
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of our true faith is the American out-of- 
doors. We ought to keep it forever and 
defend it against all Saracens of indus- 
trialism. We ought to set apart wide 
areas of our splendid out-of-doors and 
keep them forever for coming Americans. 
We can not have too many reserves and 
parks, here, there, everywhere, and more 
especially around the heads of our great 
historic streams and near our great his- 
toric mountains. God meant humanity to 
have a commons. 

The Crusades of old spelled the doom 
of the Dark Ages of the old world. Just 
as surely will these dark ages of America 
fade away when America begins a sincere 
march in search of the Holy Land of sin- 
cerity. Our vile politics are whole and 
clean upon that day when we sincerely 
desire them to be such. Our public men are 
honest as soon as we are honest and sin- 
cere. Fair play will again be ours as soon 
as we play fair with ourselves. Roof us 
over, good my captains, prod us, hurry 
us, leave our children pale at the loom. 
Ride us down, good my barons, as in Nor- 
man days; take the corn from our fields, 
the cloak from our back, the daughter 
from our fireside, as of yore. Rob us, good 
my lords; take from us the out-of-doors 
that once was ours, and fence us round 
about. Build high your castles as of old. 
But be sure, absolutely sure, that yours is 
the tenure of insecurity, because it is 
granted by the gift of insincerity. 

Give the undying heathen in us but 
the full breath of the wild heath again, 
and he will open the castles and keeps and 
holdings. We are all of us men, and man 
is half heathen, and no heathen ever knew 
despair. Freedom was not found in any 
book ; liberty was not written on any page. 
Equality was not discovered in any vault. 
The voice of freedom comes from no desk 
or pulpit. My friend, my brother, you are 
heathen in your heart, and in reverence 
and joyfulness let us give thanks for that 
above all things. Despair is not for you. 
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That you are still such heathen is to be 
asserted from this very prickling of your 
skin this morning of spring; by your 
looking upon the new green leaves. Did 
not your heathen father tell you, long ago, 
that when the oak leaves are big as squir- 
rels’ ears the bass will begin to bite? Ah, 
rejoice, Adam, that as the sap runs now 
in the trees, so it climbs also in your 
heathen body, misused it though you have. 
A poct says that spring may be known by 
the presence of those who offer for sale 
bunches of sassafras bark. Take this bark 
and smell it, sweet of the woods, good 
heathen. Fight in your shackles, good 
heathen, that you may not now go forth- 
with and have sight of the river where it 
ripples (but you will go!). Listen in your 
dreams to the harmonies you once heard 
on the prairies, the sweet whistlings piped 
in the upper airs, the gurglings and chok- 
ing honey-voices of the flying birds (but 
you shall hear them!). Long for the sight 
of deer or elk ; call up the vision of myriad 
crows, busy at their own problems ; picture 
the hawk swinging high overhead, and 
harken to the scamper of reproaching 
squirrels (but these you shall know, good 
heathen!). The pink flush of a great 
mountain-top at dawn, the rush of a 
sweeping flood, the recurring cataclysms 
of the sea (these are yours, my brother; 
no man may take them from you). 

I know, furthermore, that you are a 
heathen because there stirs now something 
vague in your blood; some mystery comes 
across your spirit; some unformulated 
longing sweeps deep within your heart. 
You would not only ride or swim or leap 
to-day, but you would paint or carve or 
write. You would have said these words of 
the sea madness, words which were flung 
by some unknown man quite across the 
world to reach the ears of other heathen: 


I have come far from the sound of the 
thresh, the sight of the living sea, 

To a place of cribbed and narrow ways, 
where only the wind is free; 
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But the leap of the sea is in my blood, and 
always, night and day, 

I hear the lap and wash of the waves, the 
hiss of the flying spray. 


When the loosened winds of the tempest 
wake far thunder on the deep, 

I can hear the siren music calling through 
the veil of sleep— 

Through the thronging city highways 
comes the hollow ocean roar, 

And I sicken for the long green surge, the 
lonely, foam-wet shore. 


I know a storm-lashed headland, where the 
broken hillside dips 

In a somber flame of heather to the ocean’s 
singing lips. 

I must go; the sea has called me, as a mis- 
tress to her swain; 

From the immemorial tumult I shall drink 
of peace again. 


The immemorial tumult of the sea, the 
immemorial calm of the mountains, the 
immemorial poise and balance of nature, 
the immemorial goodness and sincerity of 
the out-of-doors—good brother heathen, 
this land, after all, is safe and sure! Let 
us make pilgrimage as we may, sincerely, 
to the Holy Land of sincerity. Let us 
see imperishable pictures, hear undying 
truths, learn unalterable principles. Let 
us learn over again and admit and remem- 
ber that civilization, after all, does not 
wholly suffice, that liberty does not die, 
that freedom never passes away ; that man 
does, indeed, in spite of all, live in a great 
democracy ; that fair play and an accepted 
fate are written in all the pages of life; 
that law does indeed govern us, and that, 
after all, it is as much for one of us as for 
the other. If this be the speech we shall 
hear, if this be the lesson we shall learn, 
then, brother heathen, the sap hath not 
stirred in us in vain; for as men and as na- 
tion we shall yet be whole. 

Why set this beyond the possible? 
What is there academic about this? Why 
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should we call this remedy one of char- 
latanry, this remedy of sincerity for in- 
sincerity and pretense; this prescription 
of saneness for insanity? And why say 
that this remedy does not exist, when 
openly and patently it does lie before us? 
Why say there is no longer any out-of- 
doors, when lo! as you very well know, this 
spring, my brother, there is the out-of- 
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doors beckoning to you, with eyes shin- 
ing! 

Ah, heathen, Pagan sweetheart, with 
eyes shining, there is none like you! Kiss 
me again in the winds. Love me once more 
beneath the trees. Let me lie down again, 
your arms around me forever. Then let 
the wild asses of industrialism trample as 
they like! I shall not care to wake. 


THE PRODIGAL 
By Emery Pottle 


poxS are the leagues I have wandered, 
Deep the rivers I’ve crossed ; 
For a pottage of life that was bitter 
The heart of me paid what it cost. 


. Into far countries I’ve journeyed, 
Foot-sore, lean, and athirst; 
I have dined with a prince in his palace, 
I have supped with the kin of the cursed. 


Wept I with men in their sorrow, 
Ate the fruit of their sin; 

I’ve danced in the court-yards of Folly, 
While the heart of me sobbed on within. 


Flouted, and fought, and forgiven, 
Prayed with passionate cry; 
I have loved where love was a harlot, 
I have loved where ’twas heaven on high. 


Ever the heart of me hungered, 
Ever the time grew less,— 

While I sought for a fabled garden, 
For a blossom called Happiness. 


Sought till the red lees of living 
Stained in the glass of: youth, 

Yet I saw not man nor a woman 
Who could tell me aught of the truth. 


Late then the heart of me whispered: 
“Fool, come back to your own, 

Knock at the door of your dwelling, 
And enter your soul—alone.” 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


T is the fashion to say, nowadays, that 
“everybody writes a novel,” but the con- 
servative will admit that this is not true, even 
of Indianapolis. A number of persons write 
novels, taking the world “for and bye,” as 
Captain Cuttle would say, but they are few 
indeed in comparison with persons who do 
other things. The writer knows a number of 
persons who have not so much as laid in the 
scenario for a work of fiction. However, to 
offset this, there is the recollection of a de- 
lightful luncheon enjoyed not long ago at 
which every one present had written a novel 
that failed. The conversation was very 
charming, and, under the influence of the 
luncheon, it became impossible to avoid the 
impression that the novels must have been 
so good that the publishers feared they 
would exceed the public taste—which the 
writer of a “died-in-borning” novel usually 
likes to think of as being crude, uninformed 
and tinged with vulgarity. All this is a pre- 
lude to the statement that Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, now seventy-five years of age, 
spent last summer in writing a novel for the 
Century Company. What could be more 
charming? At seventy-five, when certain 
forms of labor are out of the question, when 
one is doomed to a sit-at-the-fire réle, to still 
ally oneself with the creators? American old 
men are the despair of their families, and 
very likely the despair of themselves. They 
will not knit as the Welsh and Scotch old men 
peasants do. Some of them are so fastidious 
they refuse to smoke. Their eyes will not 
permit them to read long at a time; an hour’s 
outing suffices for their exercise. It is diffi- 
cult for them, particularly if they have been 
men of action and authority, to fit into the 
quiet feminine group about the fireplace. 
What, then, is to be done with them? Why, 
let them write novels! Or set them at their 
memoirs! Then what a miracle takes place! 
The hand that writes may tremble, but the 
creature that steps forth upon the pages is 
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BOOKS 
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young with an enduring youth. His pulse 
beats to the music of drums. He walks to 
victory. The imagination of an old man is 
often of a childlike and exquisite simplicity 
and tenderness. Those things which are the 
destruction of literary ideas—the detail of 
business, of politics and other such matters 
—have been eliminated from his conscious- 
ness. They were, perhaps, always more of a 
duty than a desire with him. Now, in the 
days of his leisure, he can afford to return 
to his romance. Distance is fair, whether 
one views the hills that are past or the val- 
leys that lie before, and the old man’s vistas 
blossom with the flowers of spring and are 
tender with the flush of dawn. So why not 
encourage these dreamful, melancholy old 
gentlemen, who endure with silent pain or 
open querulousness their inactive days, to 
set about the happy task of book-writing? 
It would not—if the worst came to the worst 
—be necessary to publish all they write. But 
at least these memoirs, privately printed, 
would serve as informing family documents; 
and the fiction might prove also to be of in- 
terest to the writer’s family, as showing the 
qualities of his mind, even if it were not of 
a sort to appeal to the general public. Al- 
most every grandfather possesses a fund of 
stories for which his grandchildren entreat 
over and over again. Those tales will always 
be associated with him in the minds of his 
descendants. Why can these not be put in 
print? Such juveniles—for that is probably 
how such volumes would be classed—would 
be the best souvenir the young people could 
have of their beloved grandfather—for if a 
grandfather makes but half an effort to live 
up to his réle, he is beloved. By all means, 
fit out a desk for the good grandfather, and 
let him put down the memories and the fan- 
cies, the philosophy and the plan of life by 
which he has passed honorably through the 
period of storm and stress and come at last 
into the haven of peaceful old age. 


MISS BERTHA RUNKLE 


Author of "The Helmet of Navarre,” whose latest novel, "The Truth About Tolna,” is among the spring publications 
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ISS Bertha Runkle, who wrote ‘The 

Helmet of Navarre,” has beaten her 
swords into lorgnettes, and for her new 
novel, “The Truth About Tolna,” deals 
with New York society. Since her first novel 
she has been married, her husband being 
Lieutenant Bash, of the army. 


HERE should be written above the en- 

trance to every theater in which J. M. 
Barrie’s ‘Peter Pan” is played: “Become as 
children, ye who enter here.” Your enjoy- 
ment will depend entirely upon your imag- 
ination; your understanding will be as a 
measure that indicates how much of the child 
is left in you. There are moments in a year 
when all grown-ups would like to be as 
Peter Pan, who just wouldn’t grow up; when 
they would like to believe as Peter Pan be- 
lieved, that once upon a time a baby’s smile 
broke into a thousand pieces and each piece 
became a fairy. Yet, appeal to the child ele- 
ment in grown-ups, and, unless alone, these 
poor outcasts from Boy-land and Girl-land, 
with all their ripe experience of joys and 
sorrows, will become embarrassed, and eye 
their neighbors in a shy manner. 

The play is a mixture of a playwright’s 
love for children, and of a playwright’s ex- 
periment with an audience: how far will the 
people go with him into the healthy realm of 
nonsense and make-believe? ‘Peter Pan” 
teaches mortal children to fly, and they soar 
out of the window into the night. Peter Pan 
takes them to the Never-never-neverland, 
where they live for a while, protected by the 
love of fairy Indians, pursued by the hatred 
of a piratic captain. Peter Pan is tossed be- 
tween his desire never to grow up and the 
strong human feeling that it would be good 
to have a mother’s love. It is the latter ele- 
ment in Peter’s nature that leads him to take 
the Darling children back to their home; it 
is the imaginative yearning of the play- 
wright that makes Peter part with them 
rather than ever grow up. 

In the first act we are bidden to accept 
two very surprising characters. There is 
Nana, a gigantic dog, who orders the Dar- 
ling youngsters around in the most sedate 
and determined manner. ‘“‘I do believe Nana 
looks upon them as puppies,” exclaims Papa 
Darling. And then there is Tinker Bell, the 
fairy, who is never secn, save as a flash of 
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light upon the wall; who is never heard to 
speak, except by the tinkling of a bell. Only 
those who are really and truly of the Never- 
never-neverland know what the tinkling 
means. 

The cruel pirate tries to poison Peter Pan; 
Tinker Bell drinks the fatal cup, and by the 
flickering ray you know the fairy is dying. 
Peter rushes to the footlights. “Tinker Bell 
will not die if there is one among you who 
believes in fairies,” he calls to the audience. 
“Don’t any of you believe in fairies? Wave 
your handkerchief if you do,” he pleads. 
You look at your neighbor; you’re ashamed, 
and laugh awkwardly. In the meanwhile 
Tinker is dying. ‘Clap your hands, then,” 
cries Peter, and you breathe a sigh of relief 
as a wave of applause runs through the 
house. Tinker Bell is saved! 

And so, put to the test, though yearning 
sometimes for lost childhood, you were 
ashamed to wave your handkerchief! Bar- 
rie, the playwright, has not written a master- 
piece in “Peter Pan;” once before did he 
attempt something in his “Little Mary” that 
overstepped the comprehension of his audi- 
ence; but here he gives us a fairy story 
which, capable of holding the attention of 
children by means of its fantastic action, 
amuses the grown-up child as well, and 
touches the grown-up heart. As Peter Pan, 
Miss Maude Adams embodies a rare spirit 
with a sweet boyish manner, and proves her- 
self a singer as well as an actress of refined 
charm. 


MES: Humphry Ward, Hallie Erminie 
Rives and F. Frankfort Moore have all 
written romances around Byron, and now 
Miss Lafayette McLaws has published 
“Maid of Athens,” dealing with the affair 
of the poet with Thyrza, about whom he 
wrote such ardent verse. Two new complete 
editions of Byron’s poetical works have just 
been put on the market, and there are not 
wanting other signs that there is a strong 
revival of interest in the most virile English 
poet of the last century. Then, too, it will 
be remembered how in “The Boss of Little 
Arcady” the Southern woman sojourning in 
the North converted the woman’s club of 
Little Arcady to her belief that Byron was 
better than Shakespeare—with the aid of a 
delicious punch. 
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CHARLES J. BONAPARTE 
The Secretary of the Navy, at his desk in the Navy Department 


A’ automobilist on a country road in Min- 
nesota broke down—or rather his ma- 
chine did—and he walked a mile to the near- 
est farm house, where he found a stolid 
Swede. ‘Have you a monkey wrench?” 
asked the automobilist. After a moment’s 
thought the Swede said: “Na. May broder 
tree mile to de nort he keep a cattle ranch, 
and may fader on de creek he keep a sheep 
ranch. Ay tank a man in Minnesota he ban 
a dam fool to keep a monkey ranch.” 


T is said that the Japanese are an ingen- 
ious race, but it appears to the occidental 
mind that there are limits to this boasted 
ingenuity. An entomologist in a New York 
college tells of a case where a trusted Japan- 
ese assistant failed him in a moment where 


singular ingenuity was required. The scien- 
tist had a tray of carefully arranged and 
minute specimens, and was carrying it from 
one table to another, when he stumbled on a 
protruding chair leg and partly fell, scatter- 
ing the specimens over the floor. Many 
hours of work were in a second quite undone. 
Some serviceable and hard-worked expletive 
must have leaped to his lips and then proved 
inadequate to the occasion, for, after a preg- 
nant moment of silence, he turned to the 
Japanese and said: 

“Tell me quick, what would you say in 
Japanese if such a thing happened to you? 
Give me the translation instantly.” 

“Ah,” said the Japanese scientist, with 
calm gravity, “we would address the chair 
and say, ‘You are very impolite.’ ” 
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8. WEIR MITCHELL 


Author of “Constance Trescott,” etc. 


DEN Phillpotts as author of the new 
novel, “The Portreeve,’ is hailed by 
some reviewers as the “successor to Hardy.” 
Although it is several years since Mr. Hardy 
appeared as the author of a new novel, it is 
rather too early to appoint a successor to 
him. “The Portreeve,” it appears, is com- 
pared to “The Mayor of Casterbridge,” 
“The Trumpet Major” and other of Hardy’s 
earlier romances. We imagine that Mr. 
Hardy still contemplates his earlier books 
with satisfaction, but, although “Tess” and 
“Jude” proved caviar to the general, he must 
still regard his later books as a most decided 
advance on those that went before. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Hardy, an Eastern magazine re- 
cently produced in parallel columns extracts 
from his novel, ‘““The Trumpet Major,” with 
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corresponding excerpts from a forgotten 
American book which considerably antedated 
the English work. Charges of this sort are 
always as hard to prove as to disprove. The 
most that can be said about the present in- 
stance is that it is extremely interesting. 


M® Kipling set a standard for poets who 
are anxious to get away from poetic 
subjects. Two who recently followed his 
lead are Harriet Monroe, who writes a son- 
net on “An Electrical Power Plant,” and 
Florence Wilkinson, who has a poem on “A 
Railroad Yard.” After this we may expect 
a triolet on ‘A Double-Action Concentric 
Piston Rod,’ an ode to a sewing machine, 
and some blank verse on a ‘“‘Non-Resisting 
Carburettor.” As there are four hundred 
distinct pieces of mechanism in an automo- 
bile, there is no danger of the new poet run- 
ning out of material. 


OBERT Neilson Stephens, the novelist 

and playwright, whose untimely death 
has deprived the world of an entertaining 
writer, like others of his tribe, first served 
an apprenticeship in journalism. To this 
fact was due a certain directness in his nar- 
rative and a crispness in his style. Like 
Harry Leon Wilson, his brother novelist, he 
also served for a time as stenographer in a 
railway office, and this undoubtedly gave 
both these men an insight into business af- 
fairs. There is no experience a writer may 
have that is not valuable to him when he 
comes to depict life. 


A PLEASANT singer of the people, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, has, within the past 
few weeks, gone to his rest, after several 
years of heroic invalidism. He was born 
with what may be termed the metrical im- 
pulse—the quality that made Watts write in 
rhyme even as a babe, and which may be said 
to indicate the “natural born poet.” This 
metrical impulse is one of the most salient 
forms of the genius which shows itself now 
and then in the race from which Dunbar 
sprung—that of the American born African. 
And in shaping the intimate, lilting, affec- 
tionate rhymes of the black people Dunbar 
won an enviable place for himself, not alone 
with the blacks, but with the whites also, 
who have for generations entertained a pe- 
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culiar fondness for the plantation songs. 
Mr. Dunbar has depicted the life, the hopes, 
sorrows and simple homeliness of his people 
from the inside—a thing which no white 
poet, however sympathetic, could quite do. 
He has done it with that same candor and 
delight in fidelity that characterizes the 
songs of Burns. No vain consciousness of 
his intellect tempted Dunbar to devote him- 
self to things outside his experience or in- 
adequate to his attainments. He knew and 
loved his people; was unashamed that God 
had made him black instead of white; he 
bowed before no prejudices, but simply, with 
the beautiful talent given him, sang his 
songs and delighted in the singing. He had 
a mother who encouraged and sustained him, 
a wife who admired and applauded him, 
and friends both black and white who urged 
him on. His life was not oppressed by that 
bitterness which shadows the existence of 
many black men of talent. He was much 
loved, he was industrious, his products found 
immediate publication, and had it not been 
for the curse of consumption, which over- 
took him, he might have been considered one 
of the most fortunate of American poets. 


A C. McClurg and Company, the Chicago 
¢ book publishers, are making a specialty 
of Illinois books. They have histories, voy- 
ages of discovery, memoirs, autobiographies 
and fiction referring to early Illinois, among 
these being that peculiarly fruitful book of 
reminiscences by Colonel Clark E. Carr, 
“The Illini.” There are few books of Amer- 
ican reminiscence that equal this volume, and 
it may be questioned if there are any that 
excel it. It is so straightforward, frank, effi- 
cient and rich in matter that whoever reads 
it places it among the classics of its particu- 
lar department of literature. Mr. Randall 
Parrish’s “Historic I]linois” affords a clear, 
trustworthy and fascinating story of the 
state, and these two unusual volumes are 
preceded and supplemented by many others, 
not the least of which is Dr. N. Dwight 
Harris’ ‘History of Negro Servitude in the 
Northwest.” Illinois has a varied, heroic 
and stirring history, but comparatively little 
has been made of it, chiefly because the peo- 
ple of Illinois have always been so occupied 
in doing something more that they have sel- 
dom paused to reflect on what has been done. 
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In the East people are incredulous as to the 
glory of the West, historically speaking, and 
the Westerner who hears a negligent refer- 
ence to his historic poverty is likely to let 
the question drop because he feels it a hope- 
less task to undermine such ignorance. But 
the day is at hand when the detailed history 
of the states of the Middle West must be 
written. Being written, librarians, instruct- 
ors and parents should encourage the read- 
ing of it. State pride, if not carried to ex- 
cess, is a strong feature in character-build- 
ing. And at a time when, for some reason, 
the set of national life and ambition turn 
toward centralization, a revival of the old- 
time state pride brings its benefits. 


ICHARD Harding Davis as a dramatist 

is a bit conventional, yet decidedly in- 
teresting. When he writes a comedy, he 
handles his sentiment in a Gibsonesque fash- 
ion; when he writes a farce, he fills it with 
American wit; he arrives at a laugh always 
in the same fashion. Mr. Davis as a dram- 
atist combines the experience of the novelist 
with that of the newspaper correspondent. 


Photograph by Pach, N.Y. 
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Having been to the recent wars, having been 
a reporter, and having written “Soldiers of 
Fortune,” the course of Mr. Davis, the play- 
wright, is as evident as the course of a river. 
He is essentially American; he has the gift 
of dialogue, into which he pours clubman’s 
talk and reporter’s push; he is filled with the 
knowledge of the workings of the war de- 
partment, and makes use of it, not as Kip- 
ling did in his soldier stories, but more super- 
ficially, though to his purpose. 

“Soldiers of Fortune” as a story and as a 
play has by far the best plot Mr. Davis has 
conceived in the line of romantic comedy. 
“The Dictator” excels both in technique 
and idea, “The Galloper,” the new farce in 
which Raymond Hitchcock is playing. This 
was written in order that Mr. Hitchcock 
might make a break from musical comedy to 
straight dialogue. The departure has been a 
success, for the actor is by instinct a come- 
dian. 


HAT class of individuals receives, in 

real life, the most tender veneration? 
Obviously, mothers! Grown men and women 
in the difficult hours of their lives long for 
their mothers with little less intensity than 
do children of tender years. The most sa- 
cred sentiments of the soul turn toward the 
mother. Dying, the world-worn wayfarer 
asks nothing better than to be reunited to 
her, and receive the comfort of her love, the 
absolution that her pity gives to all wrong- 
doing. But in fiction, what part does the 
mother play? An inconspicuous and ignoble 
one. The absurd, mercenary, coarse-grained 
maternal parent of the high-bred, noble, ro- 
mantic and lofty-spirited daughter is a fa- 
miliar being in fiction. Usually, however, 
the mother is slain offhand—lynched, as it 
were—beforc the story begins at all, and the 
heroine is as independent of restraint as a 
vagrant comet. Now and then, it is true, 
some novel-writer presents a picture of 
mothers as they are, and the reading public 
is regaled with the sight of one of these rare 
creatures who have survived the literary 
massacre. It would be possible to quote in- 
numerable instances of mothers so ridicu- 
lous, vulgar and venal that they act as vio- 
lent foils to their entrancing daughters, and 
a still larger number of motherless girls will 
recur to the memory of the novel-reader. A 
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recent instance of the abhorrent mother is to 
be found in “The Eternal Spring,” by Mrs. 
Hutchens Hapgood, where the mother is 
made a terrifying being, with a tragic and 
cowardly past, and an ever-present lie, and 
the daughter is a sensitive, honorable girl - 
with a sorrow and a concealed love. The 
book is a vaunt of youth. Nothing but 
youth, it appears, is of consequence. Only 
youth has rights. It is, it seems, a sort of 
offense to retain sentiment when one has 
reached even the age of thirty-nine. There 
is a charming character in the book, the 
thirty-niner of the story, Elizabeth by name, 
who, having been married in somewhat pla- 
tonic fashion to an aged scholar, is left a 
widow, and ventures to love a man younger 
than herself. Poor Elisabeth is made tor- 
turously conscious of her age, which she en- 
deavors passionately to mitigate. The great 
pathos of being thirty-nine is borne in’ upon 
the reader, who is directed to sympathize 
only with these superior creatures who have 
escaped the criminality of growing middle- 
aged. The woman of thirty-nine is garroted 
—that is to say, she is married to a dull man 
to get her out of the way of the hero, so that 
he can marry the young girl. The mother is 
given over to an efficient doom which pre- 
vents her from intruding or obtruding upon 
the happy-ever-after scheme of the lovers. 
“The Eternal Spring” is very charming, 
very Italian, very contemptuous of the pain- 
ful life which is supposed to be led by 
Americans, and has that detached holiday 
air which frequently pervades a book of 
travels, and which makes the reader feel 
that all Italy is waiting in sunshine to be 
visited by the explorative and unsophisti- 
cated American. All would have been well 
had not the humiliations of the berated 
mother, and the summary execution, so to 
speak, of the woman who was reprehensibly 
thirty-nine weighed upon us. 


IROFESSOR George B. Foster is the lat- 

est member of the University of Chicago 
faculty to shock the orthodox with a book 
which many believe to be aimed at the foun- 
dations of Christian belief. His work, “The 
Finality of the Christian Religion,” was is- 
sued recently as one of the decennial pub- 
lications by the University Press, and it 
bears the stamp of approval by the govern- 
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Statue of Charles Dickens, in one of the Philadelphia parks, 
The figure leaning on the base is Little Nell. 


ing committee of the institution. The ques- 
tion considered in Professor Foster’s work 
is: Is Christianity to be regarded as a move- 
ment of merely relative importance, an in- 
fluence which in time must give place to 
stronger influence, or is it a thing of abso- 
lute and final value, and therefore perma- 
nent? The author reaches the conclusion 
that “Christianity is a “finality,” but in the 
course of the argument all vestiges of Chris- 
tianity as a religion of authority, a revela- 
tion, are swept away. What is left is a 
Christianity springing naturally from the 
instincts of the human heart. In the argu- 
ment supernaturalism is demolished and re- 
ligion is treated constructively as an evolu- 
tionary process. 

It is only natural that the large body of 
Baptists, clergy and lay, are amazed and 
shocked at Professor Foster’s destructive 
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powers, especially when they are approved 
by the publication committee of a university 
nominally of the Baptist faith. The Rev. T. 
W. Goodspeed, financial secretary of the 
university, told a meeting of Baptist clergy- 
men that he was inexpressibly shocked at 
Professor Foster’s views, and that he thought 
them destructive of faith in every way, but 
that the publishing committee, in approving 
the book, merely carried out the policy of 
the late President Harper, who wished no 
restrictions placed upon the personal opin- 
ions of the faculty, in religion, politics or 
economics. This certainly places Dr. Good- 
speed in a strange position. On pay day he 
hands Brother Foster his envelope, saying: 
“Here is your pay, Brother Foster. I con- 
sider your work here is destructive to Chris- 
tian faith. You are an enemy of orthodox 
religion, but the university will continue to 
give you your salary.” 


FORMER bishop of the Episcopal 

Church of Indiana once preached to a 
black congregation. At the conclusion of the 
discourse several of the negroes crowded 
about the preacher and praised his sermon, 
saying it was the best they had ever heard. 
One enthusiast exclaimed: 

“Bishop, you tol’ us things we nevah knew 
befo’.” 

“Indeed,” said the bishop, gratified at the 
praise. ‘““What was it I told you that you 
never knew before?” 

“°’Bout Sodom an’ Gomorrah. Why, 
bishop, I always thought they was a man 
an’ his wife.” 


ACOB Gould Schurman, president of Cor- 
nell University, addressing the School- 
masters’ Association of New York and Vicin- 
ity, made a sincere and reasonable plea for 
American culture. He says the pedant thinks 
there is no hope of culture in America be- 
cause we do not study the thought of the 
past in languages not our own. He says: 
“TI ask, were not the Greeks the most highly 
cultured race the world has ever seen? Well, 
the Greeks knew no language but their own. 
But they did know how to use what they pos- 
sessed. The text-books of their schools were 
the works of their greatest authors, and 
especially the poems of Homer. And Greek 
boys were required to commit to memory 
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these immortal creations of Greek genius. I 
should say, then, that that American is not a 
Greek who is one outwardly, who tells us we 
must get our culture through the Greek lan- 
guage. But that American is most deeply 
imbued with the Greek spirit who should 
speak to us somewhat as follows: ‘Oh, my 
fellow-countrymen, we possess, thanks to 
divine Providence, a language which is 
spoken in all quarters of the globe, and by 
the most progressive communities; that lan- 
guage enshrines a literature superior to any 
which either the ancient or modern writer 
has produced; let us follow the example of 
the Greeks in using our own literature for 
the training and ennobling of the mind and 
spirit of each successive generation of Amer- 
icans; and without excluding other great 
names of that literature, nay, including 
them, let us prescribe the greatest, let us 
make the plays of Shakespeare the standard 
text-book in our schools and require the older 
pupils to commit to memory the noblest 
dramas he has written.’”” President Schur- 
man did not, it is evident, mean to insist 
upon Shakespeare, but to suggest the idea 
that the greatest, most eloquent and impas- 
sioned and moving literature should be the 
study of pupils, rather than the thin academ- 
ic matter that is usually offered them. Our 
culture has about it many qualities of noble- 
ness. The early assimilation of it, the pride 
in it which would come from such study, and 
the placing of it, where it belongs, in the 
foremost rank, would encourage the student 
to add to the glories of that literature. En- 
ergy, originality, depth and ambition are to 
be found in the breasts of the majority of 
well-born and well-trained Americans, but it 
is the habit to turn these powers into com- 
mercial channels. This is called a commer- 
cial country, but it is not commercial in the 
way that foreigners believe it to be. Or at 
least, if it is commercial, it is not mercenary. 
But in the sense that the best energy of the 
race is directed toward commerce it is in- 
deed commercial. This has made America 
the most prosperous country in the world. 
When will it become the most beauty-loving? 
The answer is, when it develops a pride in 
its own artistic abilities, when it turns to- 
ward the pursuit of beauty with the same 
ardor that it now follows commerce, and 
when it trusts its own national taste and 
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feeling. Americans are said to be boastful. 
In some ways they are. But they are hum- 
ble, too, and they underestimate, habitually, 
their own artistic potentialities, and too fre- 
quently belittle their laborers and their 
achievements in the artistic field. 


“FLASHLIGHTS in the Jungle,” by Dr. 
C. G. Schillings, is one of those inter- 
esting and accurate literary performances 
that are distinctly the product of the present 
time. Dr. Schillings is an eminent German 
naturalist, and he has turned his observa- 
tions to the jungle. He has made four trips 
to equatorial Africa for the purpose of pho- 
tographing the wild creatures who make 
that their habitat. His caravan was a large 
and carefully equipped one, and yet, in spite 
of every precaution against danger, his ex- 
periences were wildly adventurous. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in doing what no one else 
has done—taking the photographs of lion- 
esses and lions in the jungle. Scientists con- 
sider the book of extraordinary interest. 


PORTRAIT BUST OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


This bust, in bronze, by Daniel Chester French, is to stand 
in front of Massachusetts Hall at Harvard 
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T HERE is one labor union which pro- 
poses to put its funds to a better use than 
promoting strikes. The Cigarmakers’ Na- 
tional Union has on hand five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A referendum will be asked 
on the question of lending this sum to mem- 
bers for the purpose of building homes for 
themselves. The loans will be made at a low 
rate of interest, probably four per cent. At 
this rate the union will be in receipt of a 
handsome revenue, and the members will get 
practical instruction in habits of frugality. 


UT of. California there comes a little 

paper-bound book of poems entitled 
“San Quentin Days,” the poems being by a 
convict. The anonymous editor observes in 
a preface that no claim is made for these 
poems as the finished work of a great poet, 
but says that they present a phase of a man 
of many -phases, and one who held the at- 
tention of two continents for many years. 
“The gift of great genius,” comments the 
editor, “has frequently proved a doubtful 
blessing. It is more difficult to confine the 
flood of a mighty river within its formal 
banks than the gentle flowing of a placid 
stream.” The author of these verses has 
been, evidently, a man of disastrous sins, 
but one capable of remorse, and with an in- 
stinct for sympathy. “For obvious reasons,” 
concludes the prefatory remarks, “the name 
of the author of these verses is withheld. 
Time is throwing a soft and effacing veil 
across the years—covering the name and 
crime—of one who is among you now, a 
power in the world, and stronger for the 
falling and the rising.” Marginal drawings 
usually are not interesting, but those which 
present the gray walls of San Quentin 
prison, of the moat, the court, and the cells, 
are an exception to this rule. The book is 
both curious and interesting. Here is the 
last poem in the book, entitled ‘‘Paroled”’: 


He died last night in a lone cell, 
A convict, aged and gray— 
A quiet man; J marked him well 
While passing day by day. 


Thin hair, as white as driven snow, 
A brow broad, noble, high; 

While purity that few men know 
Shone clear in either eye. 
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For thirty years he paced the floor 
Of that small, quiet cell— 

For thirty years he faced the door 
At even’ counting-bell. 


No rug nor carpet covered stones 
His measured tread had worn; 

The walls were bare as dead men’s bones 
On trackless deserts borne. 


No book nor picture on his stand 
That spoke of home or friends; 
No treasures that some loving hand 

An absent loved one sends. 


His crime forgotten years agone: 
A life and death alone! 

But in the cell at morning dawn 
They found writ on the stone: 


“Over a dreaming heart I wore 
A tress of hair in days of yore; 
A wisp of glistening amber hair, 
Prophetic of a woman fair. 


“Over an aching heart and sore 
A childish curl of gold I wore; 
A tiny tress, whose innocence 
Bereft me of life’s eloquence. 


“Over a tranquil heart I wear 
A loop of gold and amber hair; 
They blend before my dimming eves 
Visions of Earth and Paradise.” 


HERE seems no abatement of interest 
‘4 in Arctic exploration. Two expeditions 
are projected—one by Walter Wellman, the 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, and another with a quasi- 
official stamp headed by Messrs. Leffingwell 
and Mikkelson. Mr. Wellman proposes to 
reach the north pole by means of a balloon, 
weighted so that it is only light enough to 
clear the high places of the ice fields and 
bergs. The other explorers have no inten- 
tion of searching for the pole, although they 
probably would not ignore it if they should 
come across it “quite casual,” as O. Henry 
would say. Their objective is a great archi- 
pelago to the north of Greenland, which 
they propose to take possession of in the 
name of the United States government. It 
is asserted that it belongs to no one, and 
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they are going to plant Old Glory there. It 
is more than likely that when they reach the 
islands they will find the Standard Oil 
Company has anticipated them. 

Mr. Wellman once made an attempt about 
ten years ago to reach the pole in a sailing 
vessel. He landed at a spot which seemed 
to him cold enough to be the nearest to the 
pole that any one had ever gone, and he sent 
a letter to his journal in which that alleged 
fact was stated. He described the place ac- 
curately, and some one, showing the account 
to the Swede elevator man in the Record- 
Herald office, said jokingly: “Nels, did you 
see where Wellman says he is?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Nels easily, “I know that 


place well. I often ban there feeshen’. 


T is not alone the American of the cities 
or of the brisk West, or social Pullman 
smoker, who is a native story-teller. The 
dweller in thg isolated valley of the south- 
ern mountains, who knows not the shriek of 
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the locomotive, and whose experience of the 
world is bounded by the red clay roads of 
his home county, likes his little joke as well 
as the best farceur of them all. Two gen- 
tlemen were traveling in one of the hill 
counties of Kentucky, not long ago, bound 
on an exploration for pitch pine. They had 
been driving for two hours without encoun- 
tering a human being, when they came in 
sight of a cabin in a clearing. It was very 
still. The hogs lay where they had fallen, 
the thin clay-bank mule grazed ’round and 
‘round in a neat circle, to save the trouble 
of walking, and one lean, lank man, whose 
garments were the color of the clay-bank 
mule, leaned against a tree and let time 
roll by. 

“Wonder if he can speak,” said one trav- 
eler to the other. 

“Try him,” said his companion. 

The two approached the man, whose yel- 
lowish eyes regarded them without apparent 
curiosity. 

“How do you do,” said the Northerner. 

“Howdy,” remarked the Southerner lan- 
guidly. 

“Pleasant country.” 

“Fur them thet likes it.” 

“Lived here all your life?” 

The Southerner spat pensively in the dust. 

“Not yit,” he said. 


RAC noticeable this year than last have 
been the changes made by Miss Mar- 
lowe and Mr. Sothern in their Shakespear- 
ean text. After all, it is perfectly permissi- 
ble to allow the constructive imagination to 
build upon the dialogue, and so change the 
order of things as to obtain the greatest 
effect. We know that the sequence of scenes 
in Shakespeare’s day was easy to follow, 
since the mechanical possibilities were hard- 
ly considered. But as to taking two and two 
and making four without the dramatist ac- 
tually saying four—this is debated among 
Shakespeare scholars. For example, in 
“Twelfth Night,” when Malvolio lies in 
prison, the conventional setting is to have 
the unfortunate steward come before an iron 
grating, through which he talks to the con- 
spirators, Sir Toby, Maria and the others. 
But Mr. Sothern gains effect by showing 
the interior of a dungeon upon the stage, 
and far back, on the other side of the barred 
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door, we get glimpses of the corpulent Sir 
Toby and his mates. In addition to which, 
Mr. Sothern adds to the scene a speech 
taken from a later part of the play, and 
reads his own letter of protest in the stead 
of Fabian. Altogether, this actor’s Malvolio 
is more finished than either his Petruchio or 
his Shylock, though in the latter his acting 
is excellent and superior to his delivery, 
showing a student’s care about essentials 
and details as well. 

The text is pared and changed markedly 
in “The Taming of the Shrew”; the Chris- 
topher Sly scenes disappear entirely. Poor 
fellow, whom critics have, from time imme- 
morial, argued about, groping for reasons 
why Shakespeare used him at all! Miss 
Marlowe and Mr. Sothern look upon the 
whole play as a rollicking comedy, and there 
is little in it to commend it to those who 
think Katherine had a deal of womanly 
pride as well as temper, and that Petruchio 
found it hard to act the domineering master 
in the face of being a courtier and a gentle- 
man. 

In “The Merchant of Venice” the excel- 
lent stage management emphasized praise- 
worthy originality, especially in the revel 
scenes attendant upon Jessica’s leaving her 
father’s home. It has often been asked, 
Why not end this play with the court scene? 
It has been done; but we have been led to 
expect the moonlight reverie between Jessica 
and Lorenzo that follows. These scenes 
have been omitted in the new setting, and 
only the comedy of the rings is enacted. 

As for Miss Marlowe, though her Kath- 
erine is beyond the natural tone, though her 
Portia is studied so carefully as to limit her 
spontaneity of activity, her Viola sounds the 
high note of her work this season. All the 
poetry, all the buoyancy, all the sadness and 
assumed manliness, all the tenderness and 
humor of the part find expression, and what 
with the rich and sympathetic delivery of 
her lines, Miss Marlowe becomes a rare em- 
bodiment where intellect and feeling are 
combined. Her Viola is to be seen and to be 
remembered. 


A NEW set of writing books has been de- 
signed for use in public schools. A 
unique feature, and one which distinguishes 
the new books from the old, is the fact that 
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the copy lines are the original work of Caro- 
lyn Wells, while Oliver Herford, Fanny 
Cory and others have furnished illustrations 
in color. Previous to this the most distin- 
guished artist who ever lent his art to text- 
books was the late Thomas Nast, who once 
illustrated a series of school “readers.” The 
pictures were particularly ‘‘Nast-y,” and the 
artist in them made such sport of the idiotic 
letter-press that the publishers finally with- 
drew the books from the market. 


PECL Ss interest attaches always to a 
book that has been written in prison, 
and it is with something akin to veneration 
that the free man regards his “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” his ‘Don Quixote,” his ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,” Hunt’s “Rimini,” Raleigh’s 
“History of the World,” Tasso’s “Jerusa- 
lem Delivered” and Wilde’s wonderful “De 
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Profundis”; but the modern author, be- 
sieged by enterprising publishers, social lion 
hunters, reforming politicians who want to 
put him in office under the expectation that 
he will live up to his published sentiments, 
and lecture bureaus who insist that people 
wish to hear the sound of his voice, may well 
envy these quiet jail-bound men, who could 
get down to work without the need of bar- 
ring out an importunate public. 


EORGE Moore, in spite of the maledic- 

tions cast upon him, has kept on his 
way, speaking his mind of his country and 
the ideas now dominating it, writing to reach 
his own ideals and not those of another, and 
so has attained to “The Lake,” his latest 
novel. It is a wistful book—for it is Irish 
to the core. It is a timely one, for it deals 
with the error of celibacy, which is to-day 
the curse of Ireland. It is a poetical book, 
because it is by George Moore. Like ““The 
Garden of Allah,” it is pervaded by the 
Spirit of Place. “The Garden of Allah” 
dealt with the desert—with the Sahara. The 
desert was the Avatar of the tale, and the 
man and woman whose destinies were de- 
cided there, in the world of sunshine and of 
sand, bore to it the same relation that the 
glistening ephemera, glancing above a wood- 
land pool, do to the summer. It is a far cry 
from the splendor of Sahara to the cool gray 
atmosphere of an Irish lake such as that to 
which George Moore leads us; yet in this 
story, as in the other, it is Nature which 
seems to be the presiding genius of the tale. 
The hero looked upon the lake as a babe, 
grew up by it, set his life to its quiet tones, 
and breathed its mysticism as he walked by 
it. Like the man’s heart, it has depths—its 
gaieties lie on the surface and are fitful. 
The character of the hero is identified with 
the lake. As the desert meant splendor, fe- 
cundity and riot, so the lake stands for re- 
nunciation, for melancholy, and for celibacy. 
Mr. Hichens’ novel may have been, in its 
peculiar way, a protest against celibacy, but 
undeniably and very obviously Mr. Moore’s 
book is such a protest. The celibates increase 
each year in Ireland, it is said. A puritan- 
ical spirit governs the hamlets. Art dies, joy 
declines in the atmosphere; a premium is put 
upon hypocrisy, and Ireland, which has 
enough to struggle against at any time, is 
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put under the immeasurable disadvantage of 
having her more intellectual country folk 
turn their attention to the cloister, where 
their good deeds, like those of Cesar, are 
interred with their bones. The spirit of 
achievement is much more in keeping with 
the spirit of the time than that of renuncia- 
tion, and Mr. Moore, who came very near 
being a detached cosmopolitan, has devel- 
oped, at the last, a wholesome patriotism, 
and has put his remarkable talent at the 
service of his country. He feels her trials 
deeply. He hopes much from the future; 
and he sets his face resolutely against the 
superstitious observances which drain her 
strength. And of these he considers celibacy 
the most dangerous—as undoubtedly it is. 
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healers? They are as much entitled to con- 
sideration in discussing the question of dis- 
eases and cures as are practitioners of any 
other sort. Will this journal interest itself 
in the curious and complex question of what 
may be termed the fetich of medicine, and 
endeavor to learn why medicine cures when 
confidence is felt in it and fails to cure when 
it is regarded as without value—as, for ex- 
ample, ginseng, which is prized in China and 
considered worthless in the United States? 
Unquestionably, a large portion of the drugs 
administered as curatives are, in fact, as in- 
efficacious as is ginseng. Suggestion remains 
the most potent force in medicine, and phy- 
sicians are wont to confess as much, in their 
confidential hours. The most delicious satire 
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NE of the periodicals which has been 

making an heroic attack on the patent- 
medicine frauds observes in a recent issue 
that osteopaths have been writing in num- 
bers about the bills pending which affect 
them and their authorized practice, and the 
journal observes, quite judicially: “We shall 
take up these matters in their normal order 
in the course of our treatment of the whole 
field of health. We began with patent medi- 
cines and shall continue to treat them from 
time to time. Quack doctors are about to 
follow. Later we hope to take up the regu- 
lar profession, describing not only its tri- 
umphs and its progress, but certain of its 
shortcomings and abuses.” This is interest- 
ing, but it may be inquired, will this publica- 
tion also take up the authenticated cures of 
the Christian Scientists and the mental 


on modern medicine, surgery and faith cure 
to be found in literature is, by the way, 
Maarten Maartens’ latest novel, “The Heal- 
ers.” Bacteriology, psychiatry, occult East- 
ern mysteries, Christian miracle, common 
and uncommon sense—the everyday five 
senses and the evasive sixth sense—are all 
treated deliciously in this volume, where 
every one is sincere, almost every one mis- 
taken, and the remainder only successful to 
a limited degree. To explore and fail, to 
hope and doubt, to test and be disproved, to 
hypothesize and be confuted, appears to be 
the fate of “science,” whether it be that of 
the laboratories or of the closet of the faith 
healer. The book is one of the timeliest 
imaginable, coming, as it does, when medi- 
cine is undergoing a transformation, surgery 
is reaching a hitherto undreamed-of develop- 
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ment, and auto-suggestion and faith in the 
curative powers of prayer are receiving at- 
tention’on every hand. 


M's Edith Rickert, author of that very 
interesting novel, “The Reaper,” pub- 
lished two years ago, has announced a new 
novel entitled “Folly.” It will meet, un- 
questionably, with a cordial reception. Miss 
Rickert has deserted America for England, 
and is living at present at Tibbles Green, 
Edenbridge. 


AND now the comic supplement has swal- 
lowed Peter Newell. The celebrated il- 
lustrator has succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of the Sunday editor, and hereafter 
will be numbered with the originator of the 
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“Yellow Kid” and “Sammy Sneeze.” The 
day is probably approaching when Will 
Low, Edwin Abbey and John LaFarge will 
sign their names to colored prints in the 
Sunday newspapers, which, unhappily, chil- 
dren devour so eagerly. 


| eee DED fear is expressed in some 
quarters that the gift of eight million 
dollars by the late Marshall Field to the 
Columbian Museum in Chicago will result 
in that institution becoming the victim of 
art-sharks and being loaded up with “bogus 
art treasures.” This is suggested, doubtless, 
by the recent exposures in certain large 
American collections. The Field Museum, 
however, contains no pictures. It is not an 
art museum at all. 


THE GIRL-CHILD 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


OURSE we'd figured on a boy-child, same as people always does: 
Baby-girls is jest th’ uselessest they is or ever was; 

Helpless when they’re kids, an’ helpless when they’re middle-aged er old— 
All th’ fambly turns pertecter f’r th’ ewe-lamb in th’ fold. 

Dassent ever pop th’ question even though she’s lost in love— 

Has t’ set an’ wait till some one labels ’er his turtle-dove. 

Yit it wa’n’t a boy, by gracious, when it come, th’ other day! 

But we've kind o’ got a notion that we'll keep it, anyway. 


*Course 'twas dretful disapp’intin’ that she couldn’t been a boy, 

An’ th’ tears we shed—er swallered—wa’n’t no sparklin’ tears 0’ joy; 
Still, she’s small an’ mighty dawncey, an’ she cuddles up s’ sweet 
With ’er fists like velvet rosebuds an’ her teenty, wrinkled feet— 
Clingin’ clost, jest like th’ tendrils of th’ mornin’-glory vine 

As it clambers up th’ porch-posts on a piece o’ cotton twine. 

She do’no’ but what she’s welcome as th’ flowers is in May; 

So we’ve somehow got th’ notion that we'll keep er, anyway. 


Then ag’in I thought o’ mother—she was onct a baby-girl; 

Ain’t no tellin’ jest which eyster is th’ one that holds th’ pearl. 

Who could tell when she was little that she’d grow t’ be so great 

An’ would make my dear old daddy such a stiddy runnin’ mate? 
Then th’ one that lays an’ snuggles with that bran’-new baby, hyer— 
Would my life be worth th’ livin’ if it hadn’t been fer her? 

She was jest as pink an’ helpless as this new one is, one day; 

So it’s middlin’ easy guessin’ that we'll keep er, anyway. 
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Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 


NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. V 


[The article which follows was written for THe Reaper by Wilbur Lucius Cross, Ph. D., Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, whose book entitled ‘‘The Development 
of the English Novel’’ has passed through a number of editions and is properly regarded as one of the 


authoritative critical books of recent years. 
forms of English literature. —W. D. H.] 


This contribution is the fifth of the series on the narrative 


THE REAL BEGINNING—THE NOVEL 
By Wilbur Lucius Cross 


tually gave us the novel. Before that 

time the story, whence the novel came in 
course of time, was mainly of two types. 
There was the long narrative in verse, like 
the epic of Roland and the romances of the 
Round Table; and there was the brief tale 
in prose, like those in the merry book of 
Boccaccio. In either case the story was 
something to be related either by a profes- 
sonal raconteur or by one and another in 
the gathering of friends and acquaintance. 
The epics and romances might extend to 
great length because rhyme and rhythm 
made the memorizing of them comparatively 
easy; whereas the prose tale, not so easily 
remembered in detail, was of necessity short. 
But the printing-press at once extended the 
story-teller’s audience beyond the reach of 


|: was the invention of printing that even- 


his voice, with the result that the brief prose 
narrative might assume the magnitude of an 
epic. A conspicuous case in point is Mal- 
ory’s “Morte Darthur,” one of the first 
books printed by Caxton after setting up his 
press at Westminster. Hitherto English 
prose had been little cultivated. Chaucer, a 
master in verse, was as awkward as a school- 
boy, when he tried his hand at prose. But 
under the impulse of Caxton and the noble 
printers who followed him, a strong and 
beautiful prose narrative was rapidly devel- 
oped. Nothing could be much finer than the 
English of “Huon of Burdeaux,’ a fairy tale 
translated by Lord Berners out of the 
French. But during the succeeding century 
English prose came under the influence of 
poetic and other artificial ideals whereby it 
lost much of its simplicity and natural beau- 
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ty. Euphuism and pretty phrases were then 
the fashion. Even more harmful than the 
vogue of a tawdry taste and style was the 
practice of taking over into English the in- 
volved structure of the Greek romances, in 
which several narratives, straightforward 
enough in themselves, are twisted together 
into a knot to the great perplexity of the 
reader. Such, for example, is Sir Philip 
Sidney’s ‘‘Arcadia.” 

At the same time, however, a form of nar- 
rative especially adapted to the novel was 
being developed, largely under the impulse 
of Spanish fiction. This is the rogue-story, 
in which a gay scamp passes through vari- 
ous phases of every-day life and comments 
upon the different types of character with 
whom he associates, commonly as servant or 
valet. The style of the rogue-story was di- 
rect and in the first person, after the manner 
of an autobiography. There is no better early 
example of this kind of narrative in English 
than Thomas Nash’s “Unfortunate Trav- 
eler,” descriptive of adventures in France, 
Italy, and elsewhere. This story possesses 
in places the stern realism of the later nov- 
el; but in the main it fails as a novel, for it 
lacks art, and its diction is vitiated by the 
prevailing euphuism. Nash wrote too often 
with his eye off the true mark, aiming rather 
to excite laughter by extravagant and ab- 
surd situations. The uniform directness 
and clarity.of style that the novel demands 
we first get in Bunyan, in “The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman” and in ‘Grace 
Abounding”’ as well as in the more famous 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Finally came Defoe. 
Euphuism, poetic phrases, and the artificial 
dovetailing of narrative within narrative 
were now for the most part of the past. 
Defoe (and the same might be said of 
Swift) wrote the language that men spoke 
in ordinary discourse, making fiction read. 
like truth. “Robinson Crusoe” is indeed 
our prose “Iliad.” Than that we have, ex- 
cept for minor details, no better narrative 
in English; and the hero is a typical Eng- 
lishman of the class to which he belongs, 
behaving as an Englishman should behave 
if cast upon a desert island. And yet ‘“Rob- 
inson Crusoe’’ is not quite a novel as we un- 
derstand the term. It is rather an interest- 
’ ing tale—the most widely interesting per- 
haps that was ever composed—ready for the 
transforming hand. 
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But before we can describe the transfor- 
mation of the tale into the novel, there are 
other considerations deserving attention. 
Between Caxton and Defoe were two cen- 
turies, during which there had issued from 
scores of printing presses not only heavy 
folios and quartos for the learned and culti- 
vated, but also an immense mass of litera- 
ture for the people, comprised in pamphlets, 
chap-books, news-letters, and finally news- 
papers as the logical sequel. The habit of 
reading once created, the larger public now 
looked to the press, especially to the news- 
paper, for amusement and instruction. De- 
foe himself, as is well known, ran a periodi- 
cal for some eight years, called the Revier, 
which summarized the news at home and 
abroad. But its popular feature, to which 
it owed its success, was an imaginary scan- 
dal club dealing to an extent with fiction 
and contemporary manners. From Defoe, 
Steele and Addison took their cue for 
the Tattler and the Spectator, wherein 
items of ordinary news disappeared wholly 
in favor of “news from the natural world,” 
covering current manners, customs, and types 
of character in town and country. And be- 
fore Addison gave over periodical writing 
he had passed in review all the matter that 
goes to the formation of a novel. The 
Spectator abounds in descriptions of scenes 
in London and the provinces, sketches 
of men and women.neatly and deftly con- 
trasted, and agreeable banter of absurdities 
in dress and conduct as Addison himself had 
observed them in coffee-houses, Vauxhall 
gardens, and wherever else the middle 
classes gathered for recreation, sight-seeing, 
and amusement. The main characters were 
brought together in conversation at a club; 
and of Sir Roger the story was told from 
his courtship to the pathetic close of his life, 
when the old house-dog moaned for the loss 
of his master. 

Notwithstanding all this, Addison had no 
clear vision of the novel. He perfected the 
character-sketch and the narrative essay. 
Before the novel could appear, there was yet 
necessary a master-hand able to mould Ad- 
dison’s matter to the longer narrative, not 
precisely to the tale as Defoe had left it, 
but to a more carefully organized narrative. 
The master-hand was Samuel Richardson, a 
London printer, who was inspired by the 
noble ideals of his craft set by Caxton. For 
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his first novel Richardson took a simple 
story, which Addison had made the theme 
of a paper in the Spectator. The interest 
centers about the distress of a beautiful 
waiting-maid of humble birth named Pa- 
_ mela. Her mistress dies and then the son 
and heir tries to win her to a dishonorable 
alliance. After a protracted struggle of will 
against will, the young man repents of his 
evil doings and marries Pamela, triumphant 
in her virtue. The plot is so slight that all 
essential details may be easily related, as 
they were by Addison, in a page or two. 
Richardson required for his treatment of the 
theme two volumes, to say nothing of a con- 
tinuation. And why? Partly because he 
made the story a large picture of contempo- 
rary life among the squirearchy. Defoe, had 
he told the story, would have crowded his 
book with incident after incident, stopping 
only when he had filled a volume. He would 
have never thought of a logical conclusion. 
Richardson set about quite differently. He 
selected a situation and worked it out in 
minute detail to what he believed would be 
its logical issue. You may say whatever you 
like against him; you may call his art crude 
and himself immoral, or you may laugh at 
his ignorance of men and manners, as did 
Pope and Fielding; but the fact always re- 
mains that Richardson studied a situation 
carefully and developed it, after the analogy 
of the drama, up to a climax and on to a 
catastrophe. As from one point of view, 
“Pamela” may be regarded simply as a nar- 
rative essay writ large; so from another and 
more complete point of view, it is a drama, 
like any one of Steele’s comedies, greatly 
dilated or expanded to include the moral 
comment of the essay with some attempts 
at psychology. With an exception or two, 
there were no characters in the thousands 
of English tales antedating Richardson. 
Defoe’s sole character, for example, is Rob- 
inson Crusoe. All the rest, including Moll 
Flanders and Captain Singleton, are only 
persons necessary to hold together adven- 
tures in London, Africa, and elsewhere. It 
was in Richardson that characters first 
emerged from English fiction as clear and 
definite in outline as in the drama. They 
were brought out and grouped as on the 
stage; they were made to speak directly to 
themselves and to the audience and to react 
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in countless ways upon one another. It was 
all as if the reader, book in hand, were actu- 
ally. present at a dramatic performance on 
a large scale. This fusion of epic and dra- 
matic interest, wrought by an _ obscure 
printer, with no standing in letters, is one 
of the great achievements in modern litera- 
ture. : 

The full measure of Richardson’s success 
is not represented by “Pamela.” His master- 
piece is “Clarissa Harlowe,” wherein a 
tragic theme is unfolded with great skill. 
First to mind, when we think of Richard- 
son, are Lovelace and the woman whom he 
betrayed. The suspense in the action of the 
novel is terrible, as in the tragedies of 
Sophocles or Shakespeare. Every reader of 
“Clarissa Harlowe” knows that there can be 
only one issue out of the situation; but as 
he follows the drama from page to page, he 
thinks and hopes that the story may end 
otherwise. ‘Sir Charles Grandison’” of later 
date is very interesting as a portrait of the 
stiff and genteel manners of a past age, but 
in that novel the old printer wandered help- 
lessly. Richardson always developed his 
plot by means of imaginary letters, which 
pass to and fro between the more important 
characters. This method has seemed awk- 
ward to most writers of the first rank who, 
like Scott and Howells, have tried it with no 
great success. But whatever may be the 
drawbacks, it was, more than all else, this 
very device of letting his characters speak 
without restraint, as we are likely to do in. 
letters to our intimate friends, that made 
them seem absolutely real to his contempo- 
raries. Men and women talked and wrote 
about Lovelace and Clarissa as if. they ex- 
isted in flesh and blood ‘as really as the au- 
thor himself. 

Some months after the appearance of 
‘Pamela,’ while everybody was talking 
about it, Henry Fielding set about ridicul- 
ing Richardson for his narrowness, formal 
ethics, and many absurdities. “Joseph An- 
drews” was intended to show Richardson 
what a novel ought to be. Fielding was per- 
haps not aware that, but for the example of 
Richardson, he could never have written this 
novel, and much less ‘Tom Jones” and 
“Amelia ;” that without him he would never 
have got beyond earlier literary types, such 
as the Lucian dialogue and the Spanish 
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rogue story, admirable examples of which 
he left among his miscellanies. But a dra- 
matic narrative once organized by Richard- 
son, it was easy enough to improve upon it 
in many details. For this undertaking, 
Fielding was equipped at all points. At 
once a man of the world and well read in 
ancient and modern literature, including the 
great humorists from Lucian to Cervantes, 
he had also a hand well practiced in the es- 
say and the drama, those literary forms that 
underwent a sea-change into the novel. In 
his facetious manner of writing, it was his 
custom to say that his novels—especially 
“Tom Jones”—were “comic epics.” Homer, 
he often repeated, left a burlesque tale in 
verse which had been lost. It was Field- 
ing’s aim to restore this lost epic, but in 
prose instead of verse, as more suited to pre- 
vailing taste. The analogy, delightfully as 
Fielding insists upon it, is, however, rather 
vague. As the basis of his narrative, Field- 
ing really started with the Spanish rogue- 
story, which he wrote in the burlesque style 
of “Don Quixote,” and developed along one 
of the favorite lines of Greek tragedy. As 
in “C&dipus the King,” in fact as if in bur- 
lesque of Sophocles, Fielding conceals the 
birth of his hero till near the close of his 
story when, by means of a clever discovery, 
the secret comes out to the amusement of 
the reader. In his first novel, Joseph un- 
buttons his coat at the proper time and dis- 
plays on his left breast ‘‘as fine a straw- 
berry as ever grew in a garden.” There is 
no longer doubt as to his parentage, and the 
story can come quickly to an end. The 
novel, as Fielding understood it, was an im- 
mense comic epic or romance running on in 
the well-polishel grooves of the drama. 
From the essay he brought over and fixed 
in the English novel, apparently beyond the 
possibility of complete removal, those de- 
lightful conversations with the reader about 
his art, his fame, and the conduct of his 
characters or the course that the plot is tak- 
ing. It is too late by a century to pay hom- 
age to the great genius of Fielding. He 
aimed to portray the men and women of his 
time, in town and country, on an immense 
canvas. His leading characters, like Par- 
son Adams, Squire Weston, Captain Booth 
and his wife Amelia, always stand out full 
and complete. And no other English novel, 
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save perhaps “Middlemarch,” has ever gath- 
ered to itself quite so much of human nature 
as “Tom Jones.” 

The year before Fielding’s masterpiece 
was ready for the press a new novelist took 
the field with “Roderick Random.” It is 
most difficult to do justice to Smollett, for 
his literary manner is so slovenly, coarse, 
and brutal. Under his hand the novel, in 
its outer form, at once reverted to the loose 
structure that prevailed before the advent 
of Richardson and Fielding. His model 
was the rogue-story as modernized: by Le 
Sage in “Gil Blas,” a narrative elastic 
enough to admit any amount of extraneous 
matter. It is notorious that for a handsome 
fee he inserted in “Peregrine Pickle” the 
autobiography of Lady Vane, the most prof- 
ligate of her sex. No one can have much 
patience with an author who will debase his 
art in that way. In contrast with Smollett, 
one at once recalls the fact that Richardson, 
in spite of the pleading and tears of many 
women, refused to change the conclusion to 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” on the ground that 
there could be but one outcome to the situa- 
tion as he had conceived it. At the same 
time, Smollett has his excellencies. His nar- 
rative is direct and vigorous beyond the 
rivalry of any other English novelist. Field- 
ing was a comic writer, who delighted in 
exposing to ridicule vanities and affecta- 
tions. Smollett, of irritable and savage tem- 
perament, was a satirist who lashed hypoc- 
risy and the darker vices with the glee of a 
madman. He wrote a novel as Juvenal would 
have written it. In a word he initiated the 
satirical novel, of which we have splendid 
later examples in Disraeli. Nor is this 
all. To him we owe our first genuine novel 
of the sea. In earlier tales there had been, 
it is true, pirates and shipwrecks; but Smol- 
lett was the first novelist of the sea to de- 
pict scenes and characters of which he had 
been a part. His brutal and humorous sail- 
ors, as the case may be, like Captain Borl- 
ing and Commodore Trunnion, speak the 
seaman’s phrase and conduct themselves, I 
dare say, in all ways as they ought. In re- 
calling Smollett one likes best to think of 
“Humphry Clinker,” which was composed 
while the author was slowly dying at Leg- 
horn in Italy. His temper softened by dis- 
ease and suffering, there wells up, in place 
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of indignation and revenge, the spirit of the 
kindliest humor and fun. ‘“ ‘Humphry 
Clinker,” said Thackeray, ‘‘is, I do think, 
the most laughable story that has ever been 
written since the goodly art of novel-writing 
began.” 

We must not forget Goldsmith. Macau- 
lay, it will be remembered, made a severe at- 
tack on the “Vicar of Wakefield,” claiming 
that the plot is ‘one of the worst that was 
ever constructed ;” and the analytical critics 
of the present day have torn the story to 
shreds. On the other hand, George Eliot 
says somewhere, if my memory be not at 
fault, that the opening chapters of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” are perfect as easy 
and natural narrative. George Eliot was 
right and Macaulay was not wholly in the 
wrong. As the story progressed Goldsmith 
lost his grip upon it and permitted it to drift 
on as it pleased. But this is not the most 
interesting point about it. What Goldsmith 
did was to condense the Richardson novel 
and give it a charming background in coun- 
try life. He thereby created the brief pas- 
toral novel, setting the example to George 
Sand, Bjérnsen and a host of writers in 
many tongues. 

Perhaps Sterne should not be classed with 
the novelists. He was rather a humorist 
who played with the novel. ‘Tristram 
Shandy” is a sort of novel written back- 
wards. After setting out with the prenatal 
history of his hero, Sterne reverts to Tris- 
tram’s father and uncle and elaborates their 
characters, without much attention to the 
main narrative. Parson Yorick dies at the 
end of the twelfth chapter, and yet he comes 
into the conversations at Shandy Hall there- 
after on to the end of the story. Whole 
chapters are occasionally left blank, and 
then, at some distant stage, the author re- 
turns upon his course and fills them in. As 
a narrative, “Tristram Shandy” was con- 
ceived in madness, but it was madness well 
thought out and fully premeditated. Char- 
acters like Walter Shandy, Uncle Toby 
and Corporal Trim are delineated not so 
much by what they do as by what they say. 
It is their opinions that make them what 
they are. Of orderly narrative Sterne was 
a master when he chose to be, as in the death 
of Yorick or Le Fevre, and throughout the 
“Sentimental Journey,” which is an ideal- 
ized account of a tour Sterne made of 
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France, from Calais to Paris and on through 
Languedoc in the vintage season. It is not 
an ordinary description of scenes and people 
met by the way; it is a record of a traveler's 
emotions as awakened by a poor monk, a 
beautiful woman in distress, or a peasant 
girl who has lost her lover and gone mad 
from the grief of it. One emotional por- 
trait fades into another by a delicate transi- 
tion in the author’s feeling. Sterne’s art at 
its best was exquisite and wonderful. Some- 
thing of it, beyond question, passed over 
into the regular novel to reappear with its 
pristine charm in “The Newcomes” and 
“The Virginians.” 

After the death of Sterne, the novel, the 
most flexible of all literary forms, easily 
adapted itself to a new order of things. The 
ideas that led to the French Revolution were 
already in the air. Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
the encyclopedists had done their work com- 
pletely. Among large numbers of people in 
England, as well as in France, interest in 
the comedy or tragedy that grows out of 
love and intrigue gave way to the larger so- 
cial and political relations and to theories 
of education and government. The novel 
became at once the popular medium of cur- 
rent speculation, incorporating into itself 
the tract, the pamphlet, and the treatise. 
This kind of fiction we now call the novel 
of purpose. All great novels, to be sure, 
bear an ethical import; and none are, in a 
sense, without a purpose, be it only amuse- 
ment. But the novel of purpose par excel- 
lence is one in which instruction overshadows 
every other aim. Its plot is usually con- 
structed so as to show the good or bad effects 
of this or that social or political environ- 
ment; and it admits of much direct argu- 
ment and denunciation, especially at the be- 
ginning or the end of a chapter. None of 
the early writers succeeded better with the 
novel of purpose than William Godwin, the 
father of Mrs. Shelley. His “Caleb Wil- 
liams” seems to have been written—some- 
body, I think, has said it before—to show 
that a man who squares his conduct to what 
he believes to be right, irrespective of the 
conventions of society, will pass most of his 
life behind prison bars. Godwin and the 
rest discovered the formula that was after- 
ward worked by Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
Mrs. Ward in our own time. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury the novel also absorbed romance. When 
external nature, superstition and mystery, 
which had long lain dormant in English lit- 
erature, reappeared in the verse of Thom- 
son, Collins, and Gray, the novelists were 
quick to appropriate the new material. Hor- 
ace Walpole, among the first of them, was 
succeeded by a long line of Gothie ro- 
mancers, so-called, of whom Mrs. Ann Rad- 
cliffe may be taken as the type. Everybody 
once read her “Mysteries of Udolpho,” the 
scene of which is an ancient and half-ruined 
castle in the Apennines, haunted by countless 
crimes. In the tower of that castle, a villain 
locks up the beautiful and frail heroine, 
whom he wishes to marry for her wealth. 
Night after night she is nearly frightened 
out of her senses by the darkness and the 
ghosts that appear about midnight. But 
finally on an evening, as she sits by the case- 
ment in the full moonlight, she hears out of 
the distance the sweet notes of a lute, which 
proves to be the call of her real lover, who 
has come to rescue her from ‘“‘durance vile.” 
Before Mrs. Radcliffe and the Gothic ro- 
mancers, description in the novel was merely 
incidental to the narrative, never becoming 
an interest in and for itself. It was Mrs. 
Radcliffe, more than any one else, that gave 
fiction a setting in forest, valley, lake, and 
mountain, of which her characters form a 
part. Remove the scenery and there would 
be no novel. This is true of many a later 
romance that derives in part from the Gothic 
writers: let us say, of ‘“‘Lorna Doone.” 
Before taking our final step I should like 
to bring together three or four things that 
have been said or implied. The novel, as 
written by Richardson and Fielding, was a 
dramatic narrative, a blending of the drama, 
the epic and the essay; as written by Smol- 
lett, it was an expanded satire, having analo- 
gies to Pope’s “Dunciad” or Dryden’s ‘“‘Mac 
Flecknoe,” and with Sterne it was a whimsi- 
cal study of sentiment. Godwin and the 
theorists concealed within it the social trea- 
tise; while Mrs. Radcliffe and her school 
lent to it the atmosphere of romantic verse. 
In the meantime there was a group of 
novelists, mostly women, who held more 
nearly to the older traditions. Miss Bur- 
ney’s “Evelina” and ‘‘Cecilia,” for example, 
bring us back at once to London, not ex- 
actly to the haunts of Richardson and Field- 
ing, but to the places of amusement that 
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came within the ken of a daughter of a dis- 
tinguished musician—to assemblies, Rane- 
lagh, the opera, and Drury Lane, where 
thronged the world of fashion with nothing 
to do. Of what she saw, Miss Burney wrote 
out brief comic scenes,—not unlike what we 
have in Sheridan,—wherein the parts are 
played by men and women marked by some 
humorous trait, like the insensible Mr. 
Meadows, who yawns and lolls about at the 
assembly, too tired to dance; the voluble 
Miss Larolles, who gushes forth floods of 
compliments upon chance acquaintance; or 
the supercilious Miss Leeson with a fine 
stare, if a woman beneath her in rank ad- 
dresses her. With Miss Burney began, it is 
quite clear, the novel of manners in the most 
restrictive meaning of the phrase. Tom 
Jones and Blifel—the hero and the villain 
—both spoke the eloquent language of 
Fielding. They were mainly differentiated 
by what they said in dialogue. Miss Bur- 
ney’s characters, like the ones cited above, 
were differentiated not only by what they 
said, but by how they said it, by tone, look, 
gesture, and their own favorite expressions, 
slang, and jargon. That was afterward to 
become the method of Scott and the nine- 
teenth century throughout. 

From the art of Frances Burney it is an 
easy transition to the character types of 
Maria Edgeworth. I have not in mind her 
novels of fashionable life, some of which, 
like “Belinda,” are still readable, nor the 
various fictions in which she sought to re- 
form society from top to bottom, but rather 
“Castle Rackrent” and “The Absentee,” de- 
scriptive of Irish manners and characters 
“taken from the life.” In these tales, or 
sketches, as the author called them, richly 
humorous from beginning to end, first ap- 
peared the Irishman as he is, behaving him- 
self in those ways that seem so absurd to an 
Englishman, and engaging in no long con- 
versation without one or more of those de- 
lightful blunders in speech known as Irish 
bulls. Sir Condy, for example, a landlord 
who has racked his tenants, gives out that 
he is dead, and celebrates his wake, himself 
in concealment, but within hearing, that he 
may learn what his neighbors think of him. 
Observing that his old sweetheart is absent, 
he speaks to her about it when they next 
meet; whereupon Judy excuses herself by 
saying: “I was forced to go ten miles up 
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the country to a wedding of a relation of 
my own’s, and didn’t get home till after the 
wake was over. But it won’t be so, I hope, 
the next time, please your honor.” 

Miss Burney and Miss Edgeworth shared 
one defect, for neither of them knew how to 
manage a story. Their many natural and 
vivacious ‘scenes are more or less detached, 
and never firmly held together. The novel 
in their hands showed a distinct tendency to 
revert to the character-sketch of Addison, 
without ever quite reaching the point of dis- 
solution. But the art of Fielding, long since 
lost, was now to be regained and refined by 
Jane Austen, a woman of gentle breeding 
and charming style, in possession of an in- 
tellect as clear and brilliant as an unclouded 
night. It was her invariable rule, from 
which she could not be swerved by the temp- 
tations of popular romance, never to go out- 
side experience for the material of her 
novels. The scenes of them all are laid 
among the minor gentry of South England, 
where she was born, and where she passed 
her life. To a friend, who had sent for her 
perusal the opening chapters of a novel in 
manuscript, she wrote in reply: “You are 
now collecting your people delightfully, get- 
ting them exactly into such a spot as is the 
delight of my life. Three or four families 
in a country village is the very thing to work 
on, and I hope you will do a great deal more, 
and make full use of them while they are so 
favorably arranged.’ Herein Jane Austen 
but described ‘‘Pride and Prejudice,” 
“Mansfield Park,” or any other of her 
novels, which she called “first impressions,” 
though not precisely as Mr. Henry James 
employs the phrase. A clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, as she was, she needed for her drama, 
first of all, the rectory, occupied by a Doctor 
Grant, who is destined to die of apoplexy, 
“brought on by three great institutionary 
dinners in one week;” the small estates of 
two or more country gentlemen, not very 
well-to-do, who have several daughters to 
settle in life; and the manor-house, where 
resides a young gentleman who ought to be 
thinking of marriage. Then she was ready 
to begin the maneuvers for the capture of 
that young gentleman. Of course we know 
from the beginning that he is to be captured 
by the best and most beautiful of the young 
women who engage in the struggle for him, 
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for Jane Austen has no secrets or surprises 
for the reader. Without employing any of 
the conventional devices of the novelist, she 
was able to awaken interest by the manner 
in which she developed her story, the nice 
discrimination between men and women 
much alike to the ordinary observer, and 
the wit and irony that accompanied the en- 
tire performance, not as something super- 
imposed by the author, but as a part of the 
characters themselves in their shifting rela- 
tions to one another. Her mind bent upon 
other aims, her novels contain none of the 
purple descriptive passages of Gothic ro- 
mance. “I have no knowledge,” she said, 
“in the picturesque; I call hills steep, which 
ought to be bold; surfaces strange and un- 
couth, which ought to be irregular and 
rugged, and distant objects out of sight, 
which ought only to be indistinct through the 
soft medium of a hazy atmosphere.” Direct 
narration is likewise held in firm restraint. 
What Jane Austen sought and what she ac- 
complished was to give narrative movement 
to her novels through dialogue. When Mr. 
Darcy and Elizabeth Bennet meet, the con- 
versation may be long or it may be brief ; but 
after it is over the comedy has moved for- 
ward one more stage toward an end from 
which the author has never permitted her 
eye to wander. A structural art so rigid in 
its logic as Jane Austen’s was unknown to 
Richardson and Fielding. 

What I should like to say in conclusion 
was said long ago by Disraeli, by Macaulay, 
and best of all by Scott, who, on an evening 
at Abbottsford, threw aside his cigar and 
recorded in his journal: “I read again, and 
for the third time at least, Miss Austen’s 
very finely written novel of ‘Pride and 
Prejudice.’ That young lady has a talent 
for describing the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life, which is to 
me the most wonderful I ever met with. 
The big Bow-wow strain I can do myself 
like any now going; but the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary commonplace things 
and characters interesting, from the truth of 
the description and the sentiment, is denied 
to me.” Jane Austen was in a sense the last 
of her line, completing the work of Miss 
Burney and Miss Edgeworth; she also set 
the clock to the delicate impressionism of the 
nineteenth century. 


A LATER ADVENTURE OF PEGASUS 
By Wallace Irwin 


WHEN Pegasus’ decline began, 
His pinions scarcely fit to drag on, 
The Poet sold him to a man 
Who ran a vegetable wagon. 
This Huckster, little versed in Keats 
And knowing Horace very sparsely, 
Cared less for Byron than for beets 
And less for Pindar than for parsley. 


His wit was slow, 
His brow was low, 
His voice knew not Apollo’s uses; 
(In selling leeks 
One seldom speaks 
The favored measure of the Muses.) 


And so the Huckster hitched the Steed 
Unto his cart and started yelling 
His stock in trade, to meet the need 
Of every cook in every dwelling; 
But lo! each word he tried to bawl 
Fell into rhymed extravaganzas 
Until at last his huckster’s call 
Became complete poetic stanzas: 


“Who'll buy my corn 
This jocund morn? 
My lettuce green as tropic parrots? 
My marvelous 
Asparagus, 
My radishes, my beans and carrots?” 


So Pegasus with dusty coat 
Tugged till the sweat ran down his dapples, 
And now and then the Huckster wrote 
A sonnet on a peck of apples, 
And now and then he raised a cry 
So rhythmically sublimated 
That folks remarked, in passing by, 
“He’s daft or else intoxicated!” 


“Crisp cauliflower ! 
Fresh lemons sour! 
Cantaloupe, spinach, new po-ta-toes ! 
Fresh pease, fresh greens, 
Fresh lima beans, 
And blood-red, sun-kissed ripe to-may-toes !” 


As night drew on the Horse divine 
Grew most extremely irrit-able 
And inwardly began to pine 
For oats in his Parnassian stable. 
He kicked his master off the dray, 
And snorting like a fiery dragon, 
Spread out his wings and flew away, 
Still harnessed to the Huckster’s wagon. 


MORAL 


Though change of heart 
And love of Art 
May make a Poet of a Carter, 
The Muses’ colt 
Is apt to bolt 
When harnessed down to trade and barter. 


Mil ait ee 


THE VAN SUYDEN SAPPHIRES 
BY CHARLES CAREY 

bes area of mystery are like Kentucky’s 

liquid cheer, always good,—but some are 
better than others. ‘The Van Suyden Sap- 
phires” is decidedly one of the best stories 
of this class that has been put out in many 
a day. A week-end party at a country- 
house is the scene; an impecunious young 
gentlewoman, painter of fans; a gallant 
Scotch captain in love with the impecunious 
young gentlewoman despite the rustiness of 
her black lace gown; an effervescent actress 
wearing rented rubies and dying for adver- 
tisements; a nondescript admirer of the ac- 
tress, a hostess possessing superb sapphires, 
which, when not worn, are kept in a steel 
safe in her bedroom,—these, together with 
Glenn, the crook-chauffeur, and Bender, the 
plain-clothes man, are the dramatis persone. 
The plot is cleverly contrived and on its 
wheels the story spins swiftly and steadily 
forward like a well-driven motor-car. The 
solution of the mystery is withheld until the 
last pages with a nicety and calculation that 
suggest an old hand at this kind of thing. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE PHYSICAL CULTURE LIFE 


BY H. IRVING HANCOCK 


HE effort to awaken in every man a 

sense of his responsibility for the right 
care and nurture of his body is surely one 
to be commended. H. Irving Hancock, 
whose books on Japanese physical training 
especially have attracted notice, has this 
laudable purpose in his newest volume, “The 
Physical Culture Life.” The book is plainly 
written and fully illustrated, and any man 
or woman who wishes to follow its system 
can easily do so. Mr. Hancock believes that 
ninety-five per cent. of the illnesses of early 
and middle life might be avoided if only 


people fed their lungs with pure air and 
their stomachs with pure food, in moderate 
quantity; if they exercised their muscles 
daily and slept soundly every night. He 
makes a vigorous plea for two hours out of 
doors in every twenty-four as being the least 
that health can sustain itself on. He agrees 
with Horace, Fletcher that we all eat too 
much, chiefly because we eat too fast. The 
little difficulty of getting to sleep he dis- 
poses of rather smoothly, his advice sound- 
ing like that of Horace Greeley, who de- 
clared that ‘‘the way to resume is to resume.” 
According to Mr. Hancock, the way to go to 
sleep is to go,—don’t think anything about 
it, and there you are! However, it is certain 
that were much of the advice in this book 
generally followed, a lot of doctors’ shin- 
gles would very speedily come down. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.25 


THE MASTER MUMMER 
BY E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

F all possible situations in which a 

novelist may place his people, quite the 
most alluring one gives us a beautiful girl 
old enough to be loved, yet sufficiently young 
to be totally unaware of this fact, and to 
claim the freedom and the immunity from 
rebuke that are the prerogatives of child- 
hood. Place this fascinating creature in a 
Bohemian studio belonging to three suscep- 
tible young men, and straightway complica- 
tions ensue that are bound to be interesting, 
and that give us “Trilby” or “The Master 
Mummer,” as the case may be. Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s story is, indeed, somewhat reminis- 
cent of “Trilby.” For Little Billee we easily 
read Arthur, youngest of the three artists; 
then there is another artist who is a laird, 
and the charming Isobel, like Trilby herself, 
sings. In justice to both Du Maurier and 
Mr. Oppenheim it must be said that here the 
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resemblance ends. What has begun so un- 
conventionally ends in a fashion positively 
stereotyped. Mr. Opperiheim has trodden a 
beaten path when, it would seem from his 
earlier success in invention, he might here 
struck out afresh for himself. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


STARVECROW FARM 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


| N the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while England was “merry Eng- 
land” still, there came one night to historic 
Low Wood inn, after a fast and perilous 
race with the quicksands and the sea, a 
coach containing a beautiful young woman 
named Henrietta and the dashing adven- 
turer for whotn she had forsaken home and 
friends. This, at least, is the piquant tale 
that the snug old inn gossiped to Mr. Stan- 
ley J. Weyman, who has retold it for us in 
the best of his later novels, ‘“Starvecrow 
Farm.” The time is one of the most engag- 
ing in all English history. It is a time near 
enough to our own, so that we feel akin to 
it, and yet it is sufficiently remote to have 
become softly empurpled with the rich hazes 
of romance. Thomas Hardy found it a per- 
fect setting for his high-hearted T'rumpet- 
major, exquisite Anne Garland, and the 
peasant clowns with their ridiculous fears of 
“Bony.” Mr. Weyman’s atmosphere is 
charmingly true; the story that he has to tell 
is more than ordinarily worth telling; there 
are picturesque and interesting characters 
and a merry march of adventures that in- 
cludes smuggling. All in all, there is more 
substance to “Starvecrow Farm” than to 
most historical romances, and a sterner air 
of reality, giving the reader the satisfaction 
of becoming acquainted with flesh-and-blood 
people instead of mere figure-posts for the 
effective display of high hats, flaring petti- 
coats, fetching plumes and lace. ° 


Longmans, Green and Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


AMERICA TO ENGLAND 
BY MINOT J. SAVAGE 
ap eee are some notably good poems in 
the new volume that Doctor Savage has 
added to his long list of published works 
under the title of the first one, ‘‘America to 
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England.” Some of them, particularly ‘The 
Song of a Man” and “The House of the 
Soul,” have the Whitman freedom, energy 
of rhythm and stateliness of image. In 
“America to England” and ‘America’s 
Birth” the note of patriotism is fervently 
sounded. The lines “To Truth” have the 
exalted strain of some fine old hymn. Many 
of the better poems expréss some phase of 
religious longing in terms that will win them 
hearers for their earnest simplicity. Among 
the sonnets, that on Emerson is probably 
the happiest, and among the quatrains, ‘All 
Things New” is a real gem: 


Kopernick’s thoughts a new world made, 
Though Ptolemy’s stars still shone. 
New eyes a new religion gave, 
Yet not a truth was gone. 


There is something Browningesque in the 


.lines to Wendell Phillips beginning, 


*‘No man great to his valet?”” That’s because 
A valet sees with but a valet’s eyes. 


Altogether, these are the songs of a sin- 
cere singer who has felt the beauty and the 
mystery of life and striven to voice them. 
About the stanzas of “The House of the 
Soul” there is a really haunting quality: 

My soul still sitteth her room within; 
She goes not out of her door: 


But she longs forever to know the world 
As it passes her house before. 
G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.25 


OLD MASTERS AND NEW 
' BY KENYON Cox 


\y/Tieour assuming to be a systematic 


history of art, “Old Masters and New” 
gives a series of appreciations of a con- 
siderable number of individual painters and 
sculptors, amounting to a general view of 
the course of art since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The essays are both biographical 
and critical, so that the reader is prepared 
by some definite acquaintance with the facts 
of each life to understand the art that was 
the supreme attainment of that life. Some- 
times these facts at first blush seem petty, 
and it is hard to realize that they had any- 
thing to do with men who carved majestic 
marbles or painted immortal pictures. But 
we have to look at these lives as Romola 
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looked at Savonarola, “unmindful of his 
aberrations and attentive only to the grand 
curve of his orbit.”” The literary world has 
found the indigestion of Carlyle a necessary 
factor in making up its mind about Carlyle, 
the philosopher, and Mr. Cox has but done 
the same thing with Michelangelo. Indi- 
gestion was responsible for his rages with 
servants and his imprudent quarrels with 
powerful patrons. In connection with Mi- 
chelangelo, Mr. Cox makes the point of the 
vital difference between good drawing and 
great drawing, the latter not being simply 
better, but a totally different thing. Michel- 
angelo was not a good drawer; “his figures 
are often faulty in proportion, impossible in 
action, and exaggerated in outline; but every 
line of them is full of intelligence, of know- 
ledge, of meaning and of style—full of art 
and of the incommunicable, inexplicable 
something which is the artist’s mind. This 
is what all great drawing is.” There is 
a charming and informative essay on early 
renaissance sculpture which, according to 
this authority, has influenced the best art of 
the present day more than has any other. 
In such a school was modeled the Femme 
Inconnue of the Louvre, of which Browning 
wrote, 


She lived in Florence centuries ago, 
That lady smiling there. 

What was her name or rank I do not know— 
I know that she was fair. 


Essays on Saint Gaudens, Whistler, and 
Sargent, and one on “Painting in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” bring this informal and in- 
structive résumé down to our own times. 


Fox, Duffield and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE JUNGLE 
BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


WE a story reveals so much of art- 
istic penetration and power as does 
“The Jungle,’ one keenly regrets what 
seems like unfairness in point of view. ‘The 
Jungle” is the name that Mr. Sinclair has 
given to the tangle of squalid houses in the 
neighborhood of the Chicago stockyards. 
The story opens with the marriage of a 
young Lithuanian to a girl of his own na- 
tionality. The picture of the wedding fes- 
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tivities is wonderfully realistic: the eager, 
ignorant, noisy crowd, the timid bride, the 
important mistress of ceremonies, the rivers 
of beer, the mad music of the Polish fiddlers. 
But the lives of the young married couple 
are quickly submerged in the horror of in- 
dustrial conditions that surround them. Both 
are employed in packing houses, where there 
is nothing but wretched toil and unspeak- 
able personal indignity. The very brutality 
of the book is likely to cause it to be talked 
about, somewhat at least, but one feels that 
the conditions that it depicts are too grossly 
overdrawn to insure a permanent placé for 
it. It is a nightmare, a voiceless horror, in 
which tortured humanity, unable to cry out, 
suffers and dies in silence. One is glad to 
look away from this story and assure him- 
self that the sun is still shining in the 
heavens. 


Doubleday, Page and Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
BY CLEMENT K. SHORTER 

Of the making of Bronté literature there 

would seem to be no end; nor would one 
wish to imply by the observation that there 
ought to be an end. Far more interesting 
than anything they ever wrote, as Mr. 
Henry James has remarked, are the lives 
of the Bronté sisters themselves. Lonely 
on their wild moorland, tragically intense, 
with eager imaginations and burning hearts, 
doomed all of them to perish young, they 
were the embodiment of a drama of solitarv, 
autumnal beauty. Of course, any Bronté 
biography is bound to seem tame after Mrs. 
Gaskell’s, and after that delightful tangle of 
truth and imagining, “The Brontés in Ire- 
land,” with its tales of truly Celtic tallness, 
so very entertaining, but alas, so sadly una- 
ble to hold their own against the onslaughts 
of their successor in the field, “The Brontés, 
Fact and Fiction? We ought, probably, to 
be grateful to Mr. Shorter for his conscien- 
tious labor in attempting to get at the facts 
about the Brontés, and to present them clear 
of undue coloring, but, spoiled perhaps, by 
the earlier, more relishable narratives; per- 
haps persuaded that in the last view exag- 
geration in regard to this strange, fascinat- 
ing family is hardly possible, we are rather 
regretful than otherwise on reading his 
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sober, matter-of-fact pages. It seems doubt- 
ful that the plain, simple facts will ever be 
‘really known; and, somewhat childishly, we 
find ourselves preferring those accounts that 
are touched, at least, with an imaginative 
quality akin to that of personalities they 
seek to delineate. Did Charlotte Bronté real- 
ly give her heart to Monsieur Héger, and 
was he the original of that type of dark, 
masterful man who, in ont guise or another, 
was always her hero? And whence came 
“Wuthering Heights” with its sweeping 
gusts of passion,—was it purely fancy-bred, 
or was it based, as Dr. Wright asserts, on 
dark traditions of the family homestead in 
Ireland two generations before? Doubtless 
it is impossible for Mr. Shorter to answer 
these questions satisfactorily; that would be 
expecting too much; but it is disappointing 
to read a Bronté life that, however accurate 
and complete, is of cyclopediac aloofness 
and reserve. 


Charles Scribners Sons, New York 
Price $1.00 net 


- VERSAILLES 
BY JAMES EUGENE FARMER 


| T has probably been the fate of most read- 

ers of memoirs and literary letters to find 
along with much that was interesting and 
revelatory a great deal that was dull and 
tedious. Even Pepys, gossipy old fellow that 
he is, not infrequently gossips about persons 
and things which we of to-day have so to- 
tally lost sight of or which his point of view 
fails to make engaging, that we yawn over 
his pages very frankly. Now and then there 
comes a volume that gives us the best of what 
has appeared in personal recollections and 
journals and saves us the verboseness and 
discursiveness that they afflict us with. Such 
a book is “Versailles and the Court under 
Louis XIV.” One could hardly ask for a 
more intimate, life-like and exact picture of 


the first gentleman of Europe and his time. © 


We see just where he lived, and how; what 
were his favorite apartments, and what fur- 
nishings they contained; we follow him 
through the processes of his morning toilet, 
performed in the presence of a score or more 
of nobles, and ending with the announce- 
ment, as the door was flung open to the 
crowd of courtiers in the ante-room without, 
“Gentlemen, the king!” On the whole, it is 
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rather an admirable portrait that is drawn 
for us. Allowing for the loose standards of 
the time, and the exceptional temptations of 
his position, Louis must be pardoned some- 
what for offenses that in our own day would 
be unpardonable. He was truly a gentleman 
in that he was genuinely courteous to all 
women of whatever rank; though remarka- 
bly handsome and easily excelling his entire 
court in all sports and accomplishments, he 
was not vain; his dress, though rich, was in 
taste, never ostentatious; he was affectionate 
in his family relations and with his relatives, 
and he worked. Poor Louis has been exe- 
crated by so many historians as a profligate 
of unrelieved degeneracy that it is refresh- 
ing to one’s sense of justice to hear Mr. 
Farmer’s view. The view seems entirely 
just; at the least, it is certainly meant to be 
so, for we arc not allowed to forget that the 
magnificence of this unequaled court was 
maintained at frightful cost to the tax- 
payers. Colbert, superintendent of buildings 
and finance, begged the king to establish 
himself in Paris, but a curt command to find 
the money for the new palace at Versailles 
was his answer. So impatient was Louis that 
he visited the palace each week that he might 
see how things were going, and he insisted 
on taking possession May 6, 1682, while 
36,000 men and 6,000 horses were still at 
work. Of all the grand dames of this court, 
Saint-Simon says that the Princess des 
Ursins took the highest flight. While not 
beautiful, she was, he says, charming; “‘and 
she was extremely noble in air, very majes- 
tic in demeanor, full of graces so natural 
and so continual that I have never seen any 
one approach her, either in form or mind.” 
She had “a delicious conversation; a voice 
and. way of speaking extremely agreeable, 
and full of sweetness. She knew how to 
choose the best society, how to receive them, 
and could even have held a court.” The 
beautiful gardens of Versailles, within 
whose lonely precincts Vance Thompson, 
wandering to-day, finds only ‘dead kisses 
and an ironic moon,” were alive then, splen- 
didly alive, and within the palace walls there 
were fétes and plays and balls incomparable. 
Yet, in winter, the king and his court shiv- 
ered in the sumptuous halls and the water 
froze in the glasses on the tables. What 
would they not have given for a half-dozen 
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modern furnaces to warm their chilly gran- 
deur! Mr. Farmer’s book, uncommonly viva- 
cious and personal in tone, comes in befitting 
elegance of cover, in royal blue and gold. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $3.50, net 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN 
BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


‘‘-r- HERE were no books in Eden, and 

there will be none in heaven; but be- 
tween times—and it is of those I speak,—” 
thus does Augustine Birrell] induct the 
reader into one of the most delightful essays 
in his latest volume, “In the Name of the 
Bodleian.” Books and bookmen, especially 
book connoisseurs and collectors, are the 
chief subjects of Mr. Birrell’s musings. An 
ardent collector himself, he is filled with 
warnings for other collectors who are so 
rash as to expect a general sympathy for 
their hobby. ‘“‘Collecting is a secret sin,” he 
avers, “and the great pushing public must 
be kept out.” It is, he declares, nothing 
short of madness to invite Tom, Dick and 
Harry to inspect one’s stable. “Keep the 
beast in its box. This is my first advice to 
the hobby-hunter.” The essay on bookworms 
is one of the most characteristic and naive. 
Modern books may or may not be readable; 
certain it is that, what with the plaster of 
Paris and other adulterants now used in their 
preparation, they are no longer edible, which 
is hard on the worms. For all the talk about 
bookworms, indeed, how many people ever 
actually saw one? Mr. Birrell, even, whose 
experience with old books is wide, does not 
mention any individual encounters with 
them. He tells of thé solicitous efforts made 
by Mr. Blades, the Caxtonist, to keep alive 
one fat little fellow whom he self-sacrific- 
ingly fed with fragments of choice seven- 
teenth-century literature, but after three 
weeks of this diet the worm expired. A post- 
mortem was held, and as a result the poor 
thing was pronounced to be Aecophera 
pseudopretella—if death had not already 
taken place, one feels that this would have 
been a finishing stroke. The shocking way 
in which fine old cathedral libraries have 
been allowed to become  water-soaked 
through the evil agency of stout ivy creepers 
pushing in through neglected windows fills 
Mr. Birrell and his brother collectors with 
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very natural horror, and the Reformation. 
with its bungling destruction of irreplac- 
able treasures, comes in for a deserved share 
of censure. “Miss Hannah More Once 
More” is an engagingly frank confession of 
an unrepented literary rudeness, which ten 
years ago consigned the collected works, in 
nineteen volumes, of worthy Miss More to 
an obscure bed in the writer’s garden, where 
they repose to this'day. The Johnson and 
Boswell essays are very sane and sound, and 
racy, too. A harsh note in this otherwise 
genial volume cavils at Matthew Arnold, 
who, in the author’s eyes, found his only 
public in that class that he persistently 
abused—the great middle class. These es- 
says, aside from the Arnold fling, are charm- 
ing in tone and in their literary quality, 
which ranges from Baconian formality to a 
very effective use of modern slang. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
« Price $1.00, net 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN- 
DREW D. WHITE 


[% spite of what dwellers in an older land 
are fond of calling our national inexperi- 
ence, we Americans are peculiarly fortunate 
in the successive possession of men whose 
personal records are memorable. And it is 
not too much to say that it is this very na- 
tional inexperience of ours that makes such 
records not only memorable but also in- 
tensely interesting. To lead an interest- 
ing life is in any country desirable. In 
America a man’s life can not be interesting 
without having profoundly the qualities of 
public spirit, devotion to the country’s best 
ideals, active participation in some phase of 
the working out of the country’s destiny, 
whether in large or small measure, whether 
in business, letters, art, religion, or politics. 
When a man’s life displays remarkable ef- 
fectiveness in every one of these activities, 
as does that of Andrew D. White, it is indeed 
memorable and the man’s expression of it 
is a document of lasting value. Mr. White’s 
autobiography is a masterpiece. With a 
point of view necessarily personal, the au- 
thor has escaped completely the danger 
of overwhelming with” his own impression 
interest in the events he describes. He was 
at once a participant and an observer in 
most cases, yet he succeeds with a skill 
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worth emulation in making the reader feel 
that no other point of view was natural or 
possible. His life was as varied as the most 
strenuous American could desire. From 
1865 to 1885, the twenty vital years in the 
development of Cornell University which he 
had fostered, he was its president, spending 
occasional periods in the diplomatic service, 
the most important phase of which was his 

. residence in Berlin (1879-81) as our Minis- 
ter to Germany. His recollections of Bis- 
marck and the beginning of his acquaintance 
with William ITI are important contributions 
of this period. The years 1892-94 Mr. 
White spent in St. Petersburg as Minister 
to Russia, where he had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to study Russian life and to enjoy 
the friendship of Tolstoi. From 1897 to 1903 
he was again in Berlin, this time as Ambas- 
sador, and during the Spanish War, and 
again during the war of the Allied Powers in 
China, was enabled to study at close range 
the German attitude. During all these stir- 
ring years—and he was active in some form 
of public life almost from boyhood—he had 
time to write many essays, pamphlets, books, 
chief of which in signifieance is his masterly 
“History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology.” To quote his own words: “I 
have sought to fight the good fight; I have 
sought to keep the faith,—faith in a Power 
in the universe, good enough to make truth- 
seeking wise, and strong enough to make 
truth-telling effective—faith in the rise of 
man rather than in the fall of man,—faith 
in the gradual evolution and ultimate prev- 
alence of right reason among men.” 


The Century Company. New York 
Price $7.50, net 


THE WOOD FIRE IN NUMBER THREE 
BY F. HOPKINSON sMITH 
ERE were very nearly a dozen of 

them,—painters, sculptors, journalists, 
architects, good fellows all, gathered from 
time to time within the glowing circle of 
Sandy MacWhirter’s wood fire in Number 
Three, but the wood fire was the best com- 
rade of them all. “Take a seat,” it would 
crackle, “right in front, where I can warm 
you. Sit, too, where you can look into my 
face and see how ruddy and joyous it is. I'll 
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not bore you. I am an endless series of sur- 
prises. I can sparkle with merriment or 
glow with humor, or roar with laughter. 
Or I can smolder away all by myself, croon- 
ing a low song of the woods—so full of 
content that it will soothe you into forgetful- 
ness. When at last I creep under my gray 
blanket of ashes and shut my eyes you, too, 
will want to sleep,—you and I, old friends 
now, with our thousand memories.” The 
stories told by these same good fellows about 
the wood fire have been made into a vol- 
ume by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith and most 
appropriately named for the fire. Not all 
of them knew how to treat the fire, much as 
they enjoyed it. Boggs, the animal painter, 
liked to punch it black in the face, and Pit- 
kin, the sculptor, habitually jammed the 
back log tight against the smoking chimney, 
liberties that the fire resented by sputtering 
and hissing. Only Mac understood that a 
fire is to be coddled, coaxed even, like a 
woman, whose bright smiles are to be won, 
not demanded. Second only to the good 
comradeship of the open fire is that of my 
lady Nicotine, for—‘‘The tobacco is in the 
yellow jar’—was a never-forgotten factor 
in Mac’s word of welcome to his guests. 
And so each man settled in his own easy 
chair, lugged thither from his studio; his 
brimming stein at hand, his shins toasting 
before the blaze, the spirit of choice fellow- 
ship stirs abroad, and experiences flow, 
wreathed in wavy clouds of dark blue 
smoke. When Mac tells his story, his 
Scotch accent broadens pleasantly, and when 
Lonnegan has the floor, the story is marked 
by a rich Irish twirl. Murphy’s account of 
the banquet to Lord Ponsonby and the tilt 
between my lord and little MacDuff is the 
liveliest of the budget, while Jack’s pastel of 
the dinner for two at St. Cloud,—“‘all Paris 
swimming in a golden haze, violets, a pair 
of long gray gloves on the white cloth, and 
a wide-brimmed hat crowned with roses, 
shading a pair of brown eyes,’—is the most 
delicately toned. These winter’s tales, with 
pictures of unusual distinction by Alonzo 
Kimball, make a very comfortable sort of 
book for a meditative hour. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


SCOTTY 


ISH I could do like Scotty can; 
’Cause he can smoke an’ chew 
Tobacco all he wants to, an’ 
Go fishin’ Sunday, too. 
An’ once in their ole stable lot, 
Where their ole hoss wuz lame, 
His Pa was there an’ Scotty got 
A chew o’ him, the same 
As if they both wuz men, an’ said, 
‘Pap, that ain’t no bad “Star.” ”’ 
An’ his Pa ’low an’ nod his head, 
“It’s bout the best they are.’’ 


The Reader Magazine : Copyright, 1906, The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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NATIONAL INTEGRITY 


WHAT IS A NATION PROFITED, IF IT SHALL GAIN THE WHOLE WORLD 
AND LOSE ITS OWN SOUL? 


By Albert J. Beveridge 


AUTHOR OF “THE YOUNG MAN AND THE WORLD,” ETC. 


the soul of a nation. It is 
the combined spirit, moral- 
AX ity and intelligence of the 

WS) individuals who make up 
that nation. A man comes 
to be known to his fellows not so much by 
his individual acts as by the large general 
purpose of his life. Some of his acts may 
be unwise ; some may even be wrong. But 
if his tendency is upward he is an enno- 
bling force in his community. And if a 
nation is devoted to righteous ideals it 
may have its days of error, but ultimately 
it rights itself and works out increasing 
blessings, not for itself alone, but for the 
whole world. 

Just as an individual worse than wastes 
his strength if he works for and thinks of 
himself alone; just as an individual makes 
his years fruitful only by doing things 
for other people, so a nation owes a duty 
to the other peoples of the earth. We 
can not live to ourselves alone. Our rela- 
tions with other nations are becoming each 
year more intimate. Steam, electricity and 
the inventive genius of man draw people 
ever nearer together. 


To-day, as throughout history, there 
have been administering nations—peoples 
who, in their period, had the gift of 
administering government and_ thereby 
spreading civilization. And wherever the 
betterment of those to whom these strong- 
er nations lent their help has been their 
real and highest purpose, the stronger 
who helps has received benefits in moral 
and spiritual tone equal and even superior 
to the weaker who is helped. But wher- 
ever mere sordidness inspired any ruling 
power, every benefit it got merely weak- 
ened and corrupted its soul. 

Let us paraphrase the great question of 
the whole Christian era, “What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” and say, What is 
a nation profited, if it shall gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul? This is the 
question Fate puts to the American people 
—the question that each one of us ought 
daily to put to ourselves. It is a common- 
place now, that we have become a world 
power. By the wisdom of destiny, new 
lands, strange and weaker people have 
come under our control. And in their 
management we, as administrators of civ- 
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ilization in these regions, must be inspired 
by the purpose of bettering these peoples 
rather than enriching ourselves. 

I do not ask that we should not take 
into consideration the material benefits 
. also. Trade and commerce should be de- 
veloped; the more the better. For, after 
all, trade is one method of righteousness. 
Every ship that sails the sea is a courier 
of civilization. Every highway that is 
built, every market that is established, all 
wares that are exchanged—all those agen- 
cies which bring men into communication 
with cach other are processes of righteous- 
ness. Let the trade of our new posses- 
sions be developed. Let their resources be 
exploited systematically, vigorously, and 
for all there is in it. But let not this be 
the purpose. That reason, which in itself 
is excellent, must never be one of our 
ideals. Pride of it must never be our 
gospel. 

England has wrought mightily for the 
civilization of the Orient. Law and jus- 
tice, order and peace in India, where petty 
princes warred with all the ferocity of 
their tigers’ blood; Singapore, standing 
where Malay pirates hid their prows in 
the tall grass hardly two generations ago ; 
Hong Kong, rising like a city of dreams, 
and affording to the millions in China a 
market. for their products and a wage for 
their labor, and so a better living than 
they had ever known—all these are items 
of the vast work of this people. Germany 
is entering the same field with even greater 
vigor. 

We, also, not by the plans of any 
statesman, but by the great common 
thought of cighty millions of Americans, 
have taken up the work which Cireum- 
stance has placed in our hands. We are 
new to it. We have been at it only six 
years: and six years is as a day as history 
runs. No one can change institutions ina 
period so brief. or modify the character 
of a people. And vet in that short time 
Porto) Rico, the 
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miracle than the dry record of facts estab- 
lished. And what we have done proves to 
the world that, while we are a nation of 
workers and traders, we are also a nation 
of teachers and helpers. What we have 
done thus far in material upbuilding and 
the improvement of the lives of the mil- 
lions confided to our care has not been 
equaled by any similar work of any other 
nation in a similar period of time. 

But vast as our matcrial achievements 
have been, our work for the moral, spirit- 
ual and mental improvement of our wards 
is infinitely greater. And it proves that 
the great question is ever before us, and 
that in answering it we have chosen and 
will choose the better part. For these 
words, “What is a man (or a nation) 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” is the great ques- 
tion of every human being and of every 
nation beneath the stars. _ 

During the Philippine insurrection I 
saw much of the American soldier in the 
field. One day I rode to San Fernando, 
which had just been occupied by General 
MacArthur. Ten thousand Filipino troops 
under Luna, well armed and well disci- 
plined, practically surrounded the town. 
The whole mass of the population of the 
adjacent country, numbering perhaps one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, had re- 
tired in terror of imaginary injury from 
the American troops. MacArthur’s force 
was only a handful of men—not eighteen 
hundred soldiers, all told. 

The scene had all the picturesqueness 
of war. The Filipinos had set fire to the 
magnificent Catholic church, and_ its 
mighty walls stood out against the night 
illumined by the embers of its woodwork 
which still glowed within. The stacked 
guns of our soldiers stood about the plaza. 
Our men themselves looked like powerful. 
irresistible men of battle—and so they 
were. But they were more than men of! 
hattle— they were typieal Amerieans. in- 
spired by the American spirit. exalted by 
fhe nation’s purpose, 
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Two months later I chanced upon a vil- 
lage not many miles from this scene. The 
people had already returned to their homes 
and occupations—so quickly had the 
American conduct toward them re-estab- 
lished their confidence and modified their 
fears. Not a dozen soldiers were to be 
seen. I asked an officer for a man I had 
known—a private. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “he is down here 
teaching school.” 

“Teaching school?” said I. 
school ?” 

And then it developed that no sooner 
had we taken possession than we estab- 
lished orderly government, and that the 
very first act after establishing orderly 
government was to organize a school to 
teach Filipino children the English lan- 
guage and the same fundamental things 
that American children are taught. I vis- 
ited this school. It was in two rooms on 
the second story of the largest building 
in the town. The faces of the children re- 
sponded with looks of affection every time 
the teacher spqke to them. And the 
teacher! There he stood in his khaki uni- 
form, tall and ungainly and rough, but 
glorious with a faith and devotion shining 
from every feature that might have light- 
ed the faces of the early missionaries. 

He was only an American private— 
just the common product of America’s 
common schools, just a representative of 
those ideals so fervently cherished by the 
great masses of our people. A week be- 
fore he had been fighting in the ranks ; to- 
day he was teaching the children of the 
people who, under misguided leaders, had 
resisted the American administration and 
attacked the flag. But this American boy 
~ from Kansas was not fighting against 
that people as fights the invader. Te was 
fighting for that people as fights the bene- 
factor. 

Two vears later in Mianile TD visited a 
mnccting of nearly one thousand: selected 
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begin and prosecute the work of system- 
atic education of the Filipino people. No 
one could look in those faces, noble with 
intelligence and glorious with courage and 
an almost religious devotion, and mistake 
the spirit, feeling and purpose of the 
American people in the Philippine Islands. 
For these teachers, selected from every 
State in the Union, were perfect represen- 
tatives of the ideals which the American 
millions hold with reference to those 
islands. 

They were the highest types of man- 
hood and womanhood in our country. 
They had gone to this Pacific archipelago 
to give the best years of their lives, at sal- 
aries so low that no money could be saved, 
and they had gone there under these dis- 
couraging conditions to consecrate their 
efforts and their years to the upliftment 
of an alien people, for whose care we have 
under God become responsible. It was the 
American answer to the great question, 
What is a nation profited, if it shall gain 
the whole world and lose its own soul? 

We have sent nine hundred and twenty- 
eight teachers to the Philippines. These, 
in turn, have instructed three thousand 
one hundred and thirty-four native Fili- 
pino teachers. Three hundred thousand 
children attend Filipino schools. “In ten 
years,” predicts the Superintendent of 
Education in the Philippines, “there will 
be no illiterate youth among the Filipino 
people, and the coming generation will be 
able to speak, read and write the English 
language with a fair degree of accuracy 
and fluency.” When the islands came to 
us they had no common schools, as Ameri- 
cans understand that term. To-day their 
system of schools, well organized, is work- 
ing ceaselessly for the betterment. of this 
far Eastern people. 

And these teachers are instructing the 
children not merely in book learning, but 
The 
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is the first thing necessary for this. Hab- 
its of industry, prosperous and continuous 
labor ; next to these, instruction in know]l- 
edge and in morals. When the history of 
what Americans have done in the islands 
that came to us as the result of war shall 
be written, it will be a page in the chroni- 
cles of the world more brilliant than that 
which tells of the work of any other na- 
tion in history for the aid and improve- 
ment of such a people. 

We have even a better record in Porto 
Rico. Who does not remember the aston- 
ishing spectacle some four years ago of 
the excursion to America of the educa- 
tional force we had organized in Porto 
Rico? They visited our universities ; they 
carefully observed at first hand the meth- 
ods of our most practically conducted 
schools. In short, they caught the Ameri- 
can idea—absorbed the American spirit. 

Spanish military barracks converted 
into school houses; night schools estab- 
lished ; the beginning of a system of high 
schools in the large cities; twenty-three 
thousand Porto Rican children attending 
school in 1901, and forty-five thousand at- 
tending school to-day; seven hundred 
school houses four year ago, more than 
eleven hundred to-day—these are among 
the things accomplished. 

But we have not only helped the Porto 
Rican mentally and spiritually; we have 
helped him materially, also. We have 
given him a market. At first it was pro- 
posed to build a tariff wall between our- 
selves and our wards dying with poverty 
in the midst of the Southern seas. Selfish 
interests, with tremendous resources be- 
hind them, declared that our American in- 
dustries would be in danger from this 
puny weakling, for whose destiny hence- 
forth we are responsible. 

A bill was introduced to prevent the 
people of Porto Rico from shipping any- 
thing into the United States unless it paid 
a tariff duty. That proposed law was as 
unwise as it was ungenerous. There was 
no doubt that we had the power under the 
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constitution to make the Porto Ricans pay 
such a tariff, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were under our flag. But it took 
away from them the only market for their 
produce, and left them worse off than they 
were when Spain had them, because when 
Spain had them their goods were admitted 
into that country free of duty. But when 
we took them, of course the Spanish mar- 
ket was closed against them. 

It was one of the first acts of my public 
life to fight that bill, and it was one of the 
acts of which I am proudest. The result 
of that fight was that the duty was cut 
down to almost nothing and that in two 
years Porto Rican products were admit- 
ted to American markets. 

Mark the result. Instead of American 
industry suffering we thrived more than 
ever before. Instead of our trade with 
Porto Rico diminishing it increased over 
one thousand per cent. And of all the hu- 
man beings who live anywhere in the An- 
tilles the inhabitants of Porto Rico are 
freest, happiest, most prosperous. 

Space forbids treatment of the Ameri- 
can administration of Cuba and its culmi- 
nation in the immortal Platt Amendment, 
which is the most important document ever 
perfected by American statesmanship, ex- 
cepting only the constitution itself. All 
the blessings that ever came to Cuba came 
to her during American control. All the 
evils that have been kept from her since 
she raised her own flag have been kept 
from her by the great protecting fact of 
American suzerainty established by the 
Platt Amendment. The flag of Cuba is se- 
cure, because it floats in the shadow of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

During the six years of world work, in 
which we were untaught and unpractised, 
we have administered civilization to the 
wards which came to us as the result of a 
war for civilization, always with the great 
question in our minds, What is a nation 
profited, if it shall gain the whole world 
and lose its own soul? 

Always we have thought of helping 
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these helpless ones, rather than of filling 
our own pockets, already heavy with the 
golden weight of prosperity. In a word, 
we have lived up to our best ideals. 

Always we have remembered that ours 
is a nation whose God is the Lord, and we 
have wrought always as He would have us 
work—for the upbuilding of the charac- 
ter and the upliftment of the soul of these 
dependent people. 

When a man or nation thus labors it 
does not half so much improve those for 
whom it works as it uplifts and glorifies 
its own soul. 

In this spirit the American Republic 
will continue its great work wherever des- 
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We are not dwelling in this matchless 
land and fattening on its golden richness 
merely to grow rank with our own pros- 
perity, and spiritually, mentally and in 
character finally degenerate and die. 
These blessed institutions of liberty are 
not to be enjoyed by this matchless peo- 
ple as some giant enjoys intoxicating 
draughts. No! our strength and power, 
our education and ability are to be used to 
help others. 

A man is a poor thing and his life a 
tragedy unless he does something for 
somebody else. This is even truer of a na- 
tion. And it is the recognition of this fact 
that has developed our marvelous work 


tiny shall set its feet.\ For no man who 1 across the waters in the past six years and 
reads our history can deny that an intelli- ' promises to fill our future with a glory 


gent Providence is directing the American 
people. we 


steadier and more enduring than that of 
triumphant arms. 


MUSA MERETRIX 
By William Vaughn Moody 


TURN the last leaf down, and lay 
The flaunting rubbish in the grass; 
With folded arms across my face 

I shut the summer light away.— 
On him, too, the old trick to play! 
Too dull, too base! 


I see again his ‘dream-worn hand 

Shaken by our poor praise, his brow 
Flushed by the words we scarce knew how 
To speak at all, so shadowy grand 

He stood there in the Muse’s land, 


Under the vow. 


So rare a spirit! 


And if frail— 


Curse thee, what should his spirit be 
Who ate not, drank not save for thee? 
Flat brothel jestress, thing of sale! 
On his head, too, to pour the stale 


Indignity ! 


cept when she smiled; that made 

the brush-heap bloom. In spite of 
the fact that Smithkinstown had_ been 
named for her great-grandmother her lit- 
tle face was mongrel. Ever since any 
one could remember the village teacher 
had boarded with the Smithkinses, and, 
next to Snuggles, her white cat, Pruella 
loved her teachers. Snuggles put up with 
the teachers for that best of reasons— 
she had to. There was something of the 
bull-pup about Pruella, and a cat knows a 
bull-pup when she sees one. There was 
no little of the mule about Mrs. Smith- 
kins, and a bull-pup, whose art is stub- 


Persie was not one bit pretty ex- 
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bornness, has a born respect for the sister- 
art of slumbering force. The good wom- 
an, if mulish, was mild, and possessed of 
a slow-to-boil but perfectly certain sense 
of humor. As for Captain Joe Smith- 
kins, his art lay in not noticing. So did 
might hold over right in the family 
Smithkins. 

Miss Janet Cleary, a new teacher, ar- 
rived the last Sunday of the Christmas 
vacation at the insipid hour of eleven. 
Smithkinsites disapproved of traveling on 
Sunday, but hoped it had been unavoid- 
able. Mrs. Smithkins, with Pruella and 
Snuggles at her heels, showed her up to 
her room. “TI always has the teachers to 
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board, havin’ the only spare room in the 
village,” panted Mrs. Smithkins, pride be- 
fore breath. She shook down the fire to 
cover the moment of entrance. ‘Now, 
you P. S., you jest bring your cat and 
come right down and get scrubbed and 
combed for dinner. Miss Cleary, ’tain’t 
none of my business how you spend your 
time, but you jest let me give you a piece 
of advice. Don’t you be a-layin’ up 
trouble for yourself encouragin’ my little 
P. S. to hang around under your feet. 
It beats flies to sticky paper the way that 
child worships her teachers. If she had 
any gumption to speak of I’d ’bout think 
she was a-growin’ up to be a teacher her- 
self, but that’d be a-lookin’ pretty high 
for a youngster of Joe Smithkins’s, to 
say nothin’ of the blight of havin’ me for 
a mother. Joe’s a God-fearin’ Methodist, 
if ever I see one, but he ain’t much hand 
for figurin’.” She pulled Pruella’s hair- 
ribbons straight, then bustled out of the 
room and down the rickety stairs. “Come, 
P. S.!? rose the mother-voice from the 
hall below. 

“Yes, Ma,” Pruella responded evenly, 
and taking Snuggles in her arms she sat 
down on the coal-bucket with a serenity 
that is born of true intimacy. Miss 
Cleary had failed to offer her a chair, but 
she knew that no onc except one’s mother 
could deny her a coal-bucket. Minutely 
she took Miss Cleary in with a wise-baby 
smile, then slowly the small face sobered 
and the narrow little shoulders heaved a 
great sigh. “Now, I s’pose Ma’s bound 
to go to hell for a-boastin’ ’bout her spare 
room. She does it to every new teacher !”’ 

“But, Dearie,” gasped Miss Cleary, 
whose knowledge of Long Island native 
life was all before her, “people don’t go 
to hell any more!” 

Ineredulity wrinkled the babyish face. 
“But they do in Smithkinstown,” she in- 
sisted. “I guess,” and she giggled ex- 
plosively, “that you ain’t in very ‘good 
standin’? ” 

“T am not a Methodist,” admitted Miss 
Cleary cautiously. 
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“Ma had to stay home from mectin’ 
this mornin’ because you was comin’, but 
she made Pa go. ’Tain’t no laughin’ mat- 
ter bout Ma. I’d speak to her ’bout her 
boastin’, ’cept I—daresn’t! Now, she’s 
a Methodis’, an’ in awful good standin’, 
an’ she sings at funcrals an’ bakes cakes 
for the sociables, an’ everybody says the 
meetin’-house wouldn’t stand ’thout her, 
an’ she knows better’n to boast. She 
teaches my Sunday-school class, and only 
last Sunday the golden text was,”—she 
paused and solemnly raised a grimy fin- 
ger,— ‘Even as the tongue is a little 
member, and boasteth great things, behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth.’ 
James third an’ fifth, an’ you jest ought 
to have heard Ma a-talkin’ to us girls 
*bout the sin of boastin’. Whew! An’ 
then the minister he said that boastin’ was 
a black sin, an’ that you’d roast in hell- 
fire forever for black sins, an’ if he don’t 
know then why’s he a minister?” Sud- 
denly the cat thrust her nose into Pruella’s 
arm-pit and the tickling made her giggle 
again. “We’re goin’ to have a chicken 
for dinner,” she confided intimately. 

“Are we?” Miss Cleary smiled as she 
arranged her hair at the mirror. “I never 
cat chicken,” she added absently. 

“You what?” and Pruella gazed at the 
face in the mirror, then the round eyes 
fixed on the reflected mouth and _ pity 
flushed the small face. “But can’t you?” 
she asked gently. ‘ 

Miss Cleary’s flush crimsoned the wavy 
mirror. “I can,” she said crisply, “but I 
do not choose to. I am a vegetarian.” 

“What’s that?” and Pruclla’s hands 
waddcd tightly in her gingham apron. 

Miss Cleary sighed. “A vegetarian,” 
she said carefully, “‘is one who does not 
believe in taking life to gain food. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded Pruella wide- 
ly. “Don’t you never eat gravy, nor 


Her own mouth was watering crimina]- 
ly at the mere thought of these things. 
“No, never,” Miss Cleary smiled. 
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“Now, I always run off when Ma’s 
a-choppin’ off their heads, they holler so, 
but once they’s off seems as if you might 
as well eat ’cm.” 

“Pruella!” the mother-voice rose again 
from the hall below. 

“Yes, Ma,” she answered. “I?ll just 
haf to go, Miss Cleary, or ma’ll be a-ty- 
in? my Sunday-school hair-ribbons too 
tight, to punish me.” Carefully she put 
Snuggles on her four feet, and with an 
adorable smile she left the room and they 
pattered down stairs. 


Six of Smithkinstown’s possible presi- 
dents had a club house in the seclusion of 
a clump of pines on the shore of the Great 
South Bay, the like of which was not to 
be found from Babylon to Belleport. It 
was no more, though rather less, than the 
cabin of some old oyster-boat furnished 
by looting mothers’ attics. Chronic hun- 
ger and perpetual motion had been hatch- 
ing an idea in the old shell, and midnight 
was the chosen hour. <A chicken was to 
be “obtained” and a feast to be held, and 
each move from the moment of conception 
to the disappearance of the last scrap of 
the fow] was to be rendered profound by 
oaths of secrecy. As the near-by village 
clock struck twelve they filed forth, collars 
pulled up and caps pulled down, shoulders 
hunched menacingly, eyes peering here 
and there in quest of yellow-backed cir- 
cumstances, while the sympathetic moon 
did her best to blur rosy health to the 
texture of ghouls. In silence they drew 
up behind the board fence that skirted the 
Smithkins’ chicken-yard, and the gory in- 
tention began its unfolding. One pocket 
gave up a fish-linc, another a hook, an- 
other a grain of corn, the fourth tied on 
the hook, the fifth did the baiting and the 
chosen sixth mounted the group of bent 
backs. 

Captain Joe’s pet rooster was slumber- 
ing in one-legged poise on a pole just be- 
low, his white coat marking his martyr- 
dom. The dangling grain tickled his 
comb and perfumed the air. He dreamed 
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of frail juicy stems that shoot in rich, 
wet earth, things a chicken can see a-com- 
ing. Bewildered he opened his round eyes 
and blinked about. The dream-stem had 
shot to a ripe, nay, a dried grain of corn, 
and he gulped the bait. Chaos occurred 
and he was swung into mid-moonlight, 
while his distracted wives fell back in a 
dizzy perspective. A boy grabbed him 
violently and jumped with him to the 
ground. They were surrounded by a 
guard of conspirators, and he was 
marched off to his doom. They left him 
plucked and arranged for cooking as they 
had seen their mothers leave chickens for 
Sunday dinners, then, sleepy and chilled 
by the cool night air, they scurried away, 
up posts and over roofs, into their six 
beds, and slept as only boys with the cov- 
ers over their consciences dare to sleep. 

Now Pruella Smithkins had a boy-like 
and reprehensible habit of prowling along 
shore for spoils and information, and one 
day she had come upon the club house in 
a savory state of feasting off stolen 
peaches, cigarettes and coffee. She was 
captured and put on trial. Johnny East- 
man was boastfully in love with Pruella 
and, firm if blushing, he challenged any 
fellow who dared suggest that she would 
tell, even following up his assertion with 
a bet of his knife and his cuff-buttons. 
She was released on parole. She went 
with curdling blood, but a very adoration 
for man and his dominance swelling her 
young heart. And she did not tell. The 
possible presidents watched and wondered, 
and decided to invite her to the feast as 
reward. But she was not to be invited till 
the last minute, “Because,” said Billy 
Hawkins, who was lame and sickly and 
very shrewd, “if she don’t know nothin’ 
she can’t tell nothin’.”. Even Johnny 
Eastman bowed to Billy’s wisdom. The 
next afternoon at school the following 
notes were exchanged between Pruella and 
Johnny: 


“Darunc P. S.—The fellers is havin 
a spred after schul at the Klub Hous. 
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You can come for not tellin. 
or ther wont be none left. 
CHICKEN! ! ! Luvingly J. E.” 


Be promp 


“Dear Joun—Teacher says killin 
chickens to eet em is murder. I think it 
was just luvly of you to ask me an IL 
com if I can. Klub is spelt with a C. 

“Cincerly 
“PRUELLA SMITHKINSON.” 


“Rats! I bet you eet all you kan get. 
You aint my spellin teacher. 
*“Joun Eastman.” 


In spite of Johnny Eastman’s last in- 
sulting note Pruella intended going to the 
feast. To be the only girl invited to any- 
thing appealed to her rural, little heart, 
besides the young Methodist had suddenly 
seen her duty, and she intended doing it 
with all her inherited and original insist- 


ence. And go she did. 


PRUELLA SAT DOWN ON THE COAL-BUCKET WITH A 
SERENITY BORN OF TRUE INTIMACY 
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“You can’t stay if you talk,” was Pru- 
ella’s greeting at the club. Pruella tossed 
her head and giggled. 


“An’ after this you ain’t to prowl 
*round here or I don’t know what’ll 
happen to you.” : 

“Thought there wasn’t to be no 
talkin’,” she responded smartly. 
Billy Hawkins raised his big eyes with 

a look of appreciation. “You'll haf to eat 

with your fingers, P.S. We ain’t bought 

our silver plate yet.” 
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The smell of the frying chicken mixed 
intoxicatingly with the odorous pine, but 
Prucella set her chin. “I never eat chicken, 
thank you,” she said patiently. 

“You what!” gasped every boy except 
Johnny, who hung his head in shame for 
the girl of his choice, and vowed to him- 
self that if this absurdity proved true he’d 
have to jilt her for the vindication of 
common sense. 

“Tt’s murder, killin’ for eatin’ an’ hat- 
trimmin’s,” she insisted. ‘Teacher says 
so, an’ I believe she’s right. I am just as 
much obliged. I can’t stay long, for Ma 
might be missin’ me an’ askin’ questions, 
an’ I wouldn’t tell for anything.” The 
coal of fire failed to rest on a single bar- 
baric head. 

“Don’t your dear teacher eat chicken 
when she can get it?” asked Billy with 
his eyes on the simmering pan. 

“No, nor no other meat neither,” re- 
torted Pruella. “She just eats vegeta- 
bles.” 

Billy’s eyes flashed 
“Don’t she eat eggs?” 

“Umm,” admitted Pruella vaguely 
startled. 

“I’ve spent most of my time helpin’ 
vegetables to grow, an’ I never knew eggs 
was of the same family.” 

“An’,” blurted out Johnny Eastman, 
“sometimes they’s chickens in ’em!” 

Pruella blushed furiously. “Miss 
Cleary says that catin’ meat makes folks 
bloodthirsty. Besides, the Bible says—” 

“Now, see here, Pruella Smithkins,” and 
Billy turned upon her while the others 
contemptuously stuck out their lower lips, 
“only two Sundays ago the golden text 
was, ‘Let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not, and let not him that eateth 
not despise him that cateth.? I own up 
that you beat any girl goin’ for holdin’ 
your tongue, but, by cricky, if you’re 
going to whine ’round here ’bout the sin 
of chicken-eatin’ I for one take back my 
invite. It’s done, fellers. Draw lots an’ 
pass her ’round!”” 

Pruella saw red. She squared her little 


with drollery. 
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shoulders and stood stiff. ‘Ye shall not 
eat any thing with the blood—” 

“Now chuck it! Don’t you know it 
when you’re beat? Draw a slip!” and 
Johnny thrust a handful of papers into 
her face. 

Pruella took her drum-stick in shocked 
humility. She found herself mastered by 
perverted creatures who liked her only 
when she sinned. Then and there she 
made up her mind never to marry, at least 
not Johnny Eastman, though he begged 
her on bended knee till they were both old 
and dead. She stole a glance at Billy 
Hawkins. He was sickly and lame, and 
stayed at home with his mother. Some 
day his mother must die and she hoped 
generously that some girl, happy because 
deccived, would marry Billy and take care 
of him. For her part she could never be 
deceived again to the longest day she 
lived. “I must be going now,” she said 
sadly, but nothing but a murderous 
munching responded. By the shore she 
paused and gazed long into the crimson 
and gold sunset. The wind whipped her 
cruelly and a big tear rolled down her 
nose. She let it roll! She trudged home 
over the empty darkening road and she 
felt as old as the world. On the square 
gate-post sat Snuggles, faithful and sin- 
less. She hugged the cat and gave her 
the sin-gotten drum-stick, then marched 
into the kitchen and, at the sink, she 
washcd her hands of the whole affair. 


**Bout time you was a-gettin’ home,” 
commented Mrs. Smithkins. “Your Pa’s 
been askin’ ’bout you. I told him your 
teacher had been a-puttin’ so many new- 
fangled notions into your head that I 
s’posed you found us too old-fashioned to 
live with any longer.” 

Captain Joe sat in his rocker looking 
out the dining-room window upon the old 
cherry trees his father’s father had plant- 
ed. The chickens were pecking their sup- 
per out of the new grass among the fallen 
blossoms and making rich flecks of mov- 
ing color on the bright green. Of all 
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easy-going things he liked best -his rocker 
and the long twilights. Pruella came in 
quietly and stood looking out the window 
by his side. 

‘Where’s the big white rooster, Pa?” 
she inquired conversation- 
ally. 

*“Wish’t I knew,” sighed 
Captain Joe. 

A sudden and_ horrid 
idea drowned Pruella’s vi- 
tals. “I can’t see him any- 
where, Pa,” she persisted. 

“More’n likely you 
can’t,” he agreed wistfully. 

“Pa, you ain’t gone an’ 
killed your pet?” she cried. 

“7 ain’t,” he answered 
ominously. “He’s been 
stole!’ id 

Pruella could say no lf C 
more; horror paralyzed 
her. She was thankful 
when the dishes were done, 
when Miss Cleary had 
gone to her room, and her 
mother, taking the lamp 
from the shelf, said: “(Come 
‘long, P. S. Bedtime.” 
While Mrs. Smithkins was 
tucking her in and Snug- 
gles was purring her good 
night into her ear Captain 
Joe burst into the room, 
some small object high in 
his hand and for once in 
his life given over to wrath. 
“Where’s that cat? 
She’s the thief! She’s 
been eatin’ my roost- 
er! See that bone? I 
found it on the kitch- 
en stoop!” 

Frantically Pruella 
drew Snuggles under the 
covers and held her tight. 
“It wasn’t Snuggles, Pa; 
I know it wasn’t,” she 
begged. 

Mrs. Smithkins drew her 


Q 
ay 


“SEE THAT BONE? I FOUND IT 
ON THE KITCHEN STOOP!” 
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spectacles down from the top of her head, 
and, bringing the lamp, peered at the bone 
in Captain Joe’s excited hand. Then 
slowly all her surfaces began moving with 
laughter. ‘Joe Smithkins,” she gasped, 
“vou’re a born fool! That 
bone’s been cooked! Pretty 
smart cat, but I guess she 
don’t cook her own chick- 
ens. If it don’t beat all! 
I ain’t seen you ex- 
cited in ten years, so 
far’s I can remember, 
an’ it does seem a 
waste to have it hap- 
pen *bout a mistake!” 

“Now, I hope Snug- 
gles ain’t been a- 
stealin’ from the 
neighbors,” said Cap- 
tain Joe sheepishly, 
trying to turn the 
drift. 

“I gave Snuggles 
the bone,” said Pru- 
ella in a small voice. 
The bed felt like a 
trap. 

“Where on earth did 
you get a chicken-leg to 
give your cat?” asked Mrs. 
Smithkins curiously. 

“T can’t tell where, Ma, 
please,” said Pruella 
faintly. 

Mrs. Smithkins sobered 
alarmingly, and Captain 
Joe shot the culprit a look 
of humble apology and 
bolted. “Now, P. S., 
where’d you get that chick- 
en? I ain’t cooked any for 
an age, you an’ your teach- 
er bein’ too fine for chicken. 
Now don’t you tell me a 
. story !” 
gh Pruella’s chin quiv- 
- ered, but she met her 
mother’s eyes bravely. 
Then, even as the white 
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rooster had been lifted to his doom, so was 
Pruella, as innocent as he, in her little 
white nightgown, lifted from her warm 
bed and spanked. She was put back, hurt 
and limp, and the covers tucked in so tight 
she couldn’t put her toes 
straight. 

Later Captain Joe sat 
looking into the depths of 
his boots. His wife was 
already in bed. “I forgot 
to lock the kitchen door,” 
he remarked and left the 
room. He shaded the lamp 
with his hand and tiptoed 
to Pruella’s bed. She was 
asleep, with her 
flushed face 
pressed close to 
Snuggles’ furry 
coat. “I like you 
for not a-tellin’, 
for not a-lettin’ 
her bully you,” he 


whispered, then  tiptoed 
back again. 

“Did you put the cat 
out, Joe?” 


“Yes,” he said, setting 
his weak chin and getting 
a new sense of self-illumi- 
nation out of the lie. 

“P. S. asleep?” 

“Don’t ask me,” he re- 
torted accusingly. 

Late the following Sat- 
urday afternoon there 
came a sharp tap on the 
kitchen door. “P. S.,” called Mrs. Smith- 
kins, “come and go to the door.” 

Pruella, with her inherited half-way- 
ness, opened the door just a crack, and 
there stood Billy Hawkins with a big cov- 
ered basket in his hand. “Come right in, 
Billy,” said Mrs. Smithkins, peering at 
the basket over Pruella’s shoulder. 

Billy limped in, put the basket on the 
floor, shook hands with Captain Joe, then 
took the chair Mrs. Smithkins had dusted 
for him. Curious sounds came from the 


BILLY HAWKINS WITH A BIG COV- 
ERED BASKET IN HIS HAND 
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basket, and Snuggles began a wary ex- 
cursion over its inches with her sensitive 
nose. “Captain Smithkins,” Billy began 
with a smile out of his big sickly eyes, “I 
b’lieve you lost a rooster lately ?” 

“T don’t know, William, 
as lost is just the right 
word,” and Captain Joe 
laughed good-humoredly. 

“Well,” grinned Billy, 
swinging his sadly uneven 
legs and glancing quaintly 
into Mrs. Smithkins’ face, 
“to cut a long story short, 
us fellers found him. I 
guess there ain’t a feller 
livin’ who can honestly say 
he’s sorry for havin’ took 
in a piece or two of chick- 
en. But we heard in a 
round - about way 
that Pruella got 
licked for not tell- 
in’ on us when she 
knew all the time 
an’? owed us a 
grudge into the 
bargain. She’s a 
wonder, she is,” 
and Billy turned 
his eyes on Pruella, 
who was sitting far 
back on a chair, 
the edge of the 
wooden seat making the 
calves of her legs look ab- 
surdly broad. “We feel 
darned mean "bout it,” 
Billy continued, “‘an’ we decided to make 
her a present of a new rooster. We tried 
everywhere to find an all-white one, but 
we couldn’t without findin’ him, and P. S. 
might be a-gettin’ misunderstood again 
on circumstantial evidence.” 

“T knew all the time she hadn’t noth- 
in’ to do with it,” said Captain Joe, care- 
fully avoiding his wife’s eye. “J didn’t 
lick her.” 

“T ouess he thinks he has found a good 
home,” and Billy stooped to lift the lid. 
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“TI hear that the Smithkinses don’t eat 
chicken nowadays.” . 

“This town always is getting mighty 
upset "bout things that ain’t none of its 
business,”” commented Mrs. Smithkins, 
stirring eggs for an omelet. 

“That’s *bout right,” smiled Billy 
while he displayed his rooster, white ex- 
cept for three black feathers in his tail. 

“Won’t you stay for supper, William?” 
asked Captain Joe. 

“No, thank you,” laughed Billy. “I 
am skeered of the teacher. She called on 
me the other day, an’ if she got another 
half-hour at me she’d be a-spoilin’ my ap- 
petite for chicken, too, an’ it’s precious to 
me as it is. No use a-tamperin’ with your 
tastes for luxuries, even if you ain’t ex- 
actly raised on ’em. By cricky, she’s a 
smart one.” 

Just then Miss Cleary came in. “Why, 
Billy, I am glad to see you,” she smiled, 
and he took her hand like an old friend. 
As Billy did not go to school the Smith- 
kinses stared, but Pruella knew who had 
been telling Billy. She had not cried her 
trouble out on Miss Cleary’s shoulder for 
nothing. 
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“Let’s turn the rooster loose,” said 
Billy, untying the string about his legs. 

They all looked on from the kitchen 
stoop, then with a nod for good night 
Billy limped away, pride in every line of 
his misshapen little body. Miss Cleary 
slipped her arm across Pruella’s shoulders. 

“When you are a grownup,” she smiled, 
“you'll learn, Pruella, that a big heart 
nearly always goes with a twisted body.” 

“T know it now!” sighed Pruella, star- 
ing at the new moon in the pale sky. Then 
she blushed furiously and slipped into the 
house to her father. 

She drew her little rocker up beside his 
and, hand in hand, in time and in tune, 
the puzzled old man and the perplexed 
little girl looked out of the window 
through the twilight. Snuggles purred 
in her lap and the white rooster with the 
three black feathers in his tail strutted 
about among the hens artfully indifferent 
as if he had known them all his life. In 
the kitchen Mrs. Smithkins was turning 
the omelet on the fire and one or two ideas 
on her mind. “Well,” she sighed to her- 


self, “P. S. is a-gettin’ bout too big for 
spankin’s anyway.” 


RABBIT 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


S’POSE it takes a feller ’at’s ben 
Raised in a country-town, like me, 
To ’preciate rabbits! . . . Eight er ten 
Bellerin’ boys and two er three 
Yelpin’ dawgs all on the trail 

Pigs ah O’ one little pop-eyed cottontail ! 


*Bout the first good fall 0”? snow— 
So’s you kin track ’em, don’t you know, 
Where they’ve run,—and one by one 
~ Hop ’em up and chase ’em down 
~, And prod ’em out of a old bresh- pile he alts 
2 a as a holler log they’re a-hidin’ roun’, ils 
f ’way en-nunder ‘the ricked cord-wo 
Ly Ee crosstie-stack by the railroad track: 
"Bout a anile 


ak Wo \ on ll! bhends tates 2k I call span 4. 


mh ofl 


y 


oe ot of uu 


Rabbits !—w’y, as my thoughts goes back 
To them old boyhood days o’ mine, 

I kin sic him now and see “Old Jack” 
A-plowin’ snow in a rabbit-track 

And a-pitchin’ over him, head and heels, 
Like a blame hat-rack, 

As the rabbit turns fer the timber-line 


Down the County Ditch through the old cornfields! . . ¢ 


Yes, and I'll say right here to you, 

Rabbits that boys has earnt, like that— 

Skinned and hung fer a night er two 

On the old back-porch where the pump’s done froze— 
Then fried *bout right, where your brekfast’s at, 
With hot brown gravy and shortenin’ bread,— 
Rabbits, like them—er I ort to’a’ said, 

I s’pose, 

Rabbits like those 

Ain’t so p’ticalar pore, I guess, 

Fer eatin’ purposes ! 
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A SENSITIVE SOUL SEEKS SALVE 


S Mr. Feuerstein left Hilda on the 
Ay previ Sunday night he promised 
to meet her in Tompkins Square 
the next evening—at the band concert. 
She walked up and down with Sophie, her 
spirits gradually sinking after half-past 
eight and a feeling of impending misfor- 
tune settling in close. She was not con- 
scious of the music, though the second 
part of the programme contained the se- 
lections from Wagner which she loved 
best. She feverishly searched the crowd 
and the half-darkness beyond. She im- 
agined that every approaching tall man 
was her lover. With the frankness to 
which she had been bred she made no con- 
cealment of her heart-sick anxiety. 

“He may have to be at the theater,” 
said Sophie, herself extremely uneasy. 
Partly through shrewdness, partly 
through her natural suspicion of stran- 
gers, she felt that Mr. Feuerstein, upon 
whom she was building, was not a rock. 

“No,” replied Hilda. “He told me he 
wouldn’t be at the theater, but would sure- 
ly come here.” The fact that her lover 
had said so settled it to her mind. 

They did not leave the Square until ten 
o’clock, when it was almost deserted and 
most of its throngs of an hour before 
were in bed slecping soundly in the con- 
tent that comes from a life of labor. And 
when she did get to bed she lay awake for 
nearly an hour, tired though she was. 
Without doubt, some misfortune had be- 
fallen him—“He’s been Hiirt or is ill,” she 
decided. The next morning she stood in 


the door of the shop watching for the 
postman on his first round; as he turned 
the corner of Second Street, she could not 
restrain herself, but ran to meet him. 

“Any letter for me?” she inquired in a 
voice that compelled him to feel personal 
guilt in having to say “No.” 

It was a day of mistakes in weights 
and in making up packages, a day of vain 
searching for some comforting explana- 
tion of Mr. Feuerstein’s failure and si- 
lence. After supper Sophie came and they 
went to the Square, keeping to the center 
of it where the lights were brightest and 
the people fewest. 

“I’m sure something’s happened,” said 
Sophie. ‘Maybe Otto has told him a 
story—or has—” 

“No—not Otto.” Hilda dismissed the 
suggestion as impossible. She had known 
Otto too long and too well to entertain for 
an instant the idea that he could be un- 
derhanded. ‘“There’s only one reason— 
he’s sick, very sick—too sick to send 
word.” 

“Let’s go and see,” said Sophie, as if 
she had not planned it hours before. 

Hilda hesitated. “It might look as if 
I—” She did not finish. 

“But you needn’t show yourself,” re- 
plied Sophie. “You can wait down the 
street and I'll go up to the door and 
won’t give my name.” 

Hilda clasped her arm more tightly 
about Sophie’s waist and they set out. 
They walked more and more swiftly until 
toward the last they were almost running. 
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At the corner of Fifteenth Street and 
First Avenue Hilda stopped. “I'll go 
through to Stuyvesant Square,” she said, 
“and wait there on a bench near the Six- 
teenth Street entrance. You'll be quick, 
won’t you?” 

Sophie went to Mr. Feuerstein’s num- 
ber and rang. After a long wait a slov- 


enly girl in a stained red wrapper, her - 


hair in curl-papers and one stocking down 
about her high-heeled slipper, opened the 
door and said: “What do you want? I 
sent the maid for a pitcher of beer.” 

“T want to ask about Mr. Feuerstein,” 
replied Sophie. 

The girl’s pert, prematurely wrinkled 
face took on a quizzical: smile. “Oh! she 
said. ‘‘You can go up to his room, Third 
floor, back. Knock hard—he’s a heavy 
sleeper. 

Sophie climbed the stairs and knocked 
loudly. “Come!” was the answer in Ger- 
man, in Mr. Feuerstein’s deep stage- 
voice. 

She opened the door a few inches and 
said through the crack: “It’s me, Mr. 
Feuerstein—Sophie Lieber—from down 
in Avenue A—Hilda’s friend.” 

“Come in,” was Mr. Feuerstein’s reply, 
in @ weary voice, after a pause. From 
Ganser’s he had come straight home and 
had been sitting there ever since, de- 
pressed, angry, perplexed. 

Sophie pushed the door wide and stood 
upon the threshold. “Hilda’s over in Stuy- 
vesant Square,” she said. “She thought 
you might be sick, so we came. But if you 
go to her, you must pretend you came by 
accident and didn’t see me.” 

Mr. Feuerstein reflected, but not so 
deeply that he neglected to pose before 
Sophie as a tragedy-king. And it called 
for little pretense, so desperate and for- 
lorn was he feeling. Should he go or 
should he send Sophie about her business? 
There was no hope that the rich brewer 
would take him in; there was every reason 
to suspect that Peter would arrange to 
have the marriage quietly annulled. At 
most he could get a few thousands, per- 
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haps only hundreds, by threatening to 
make a scandal. Yes, it would be wise, on 
the whole, to “keep little Hilda on the 
string.” 

“I am very ill,” he said gloomily, “but 
I will go.” 

Sophie felt hopeful and _ energetic 
again. “I won’t come up to her till you 
leave her.” 

“You are a good girl—a noble crea- 
ture.” Mr. Feuerstein took her hand and 
pretended to be profoundly moved by her 
friendship. 

Sophie gave him a look of simplicity 
and warm-heartedness. Her talent for 
acting had not been spoiled by a stage ex- 
perience. ‘“Hilda’s my friend,” she said 
earnestly. ‘And I want to see her happy.” 

‘Noble creature!” exclaimed Mr. Feuer- 
stein. “May God reward you.” And he 
dashed his hand across his eyes. 

He went to the mirror on his bureau, 
carefully arranged the yellow aureole, 
carefully adjusted the soft light hat. 
Then, with feeble step he descended the 
stairs. As he moved down the street his 
face was mournful and his shoulders were 
drooped—a stage invalid. When Hilda 
saw him coming she started up and gave 
a little cry of delight; but, as she noted 
his woebegone appearance, a very real 
paleness came to her cheeks and very real 
tears to her great dark eyes. 

Mr. Feuerstein sank slowly into the 
seat beside her. ‘“Soul’s wife,” he mur- 
mured. ‘“Ah—but I have been near to 
death. The strain of the interview with 
your father—the anguish—the hope— 
oh, what a.curse it is to have a sensitive 
soul! And my old trouble”—he laid his 
hand upon his heart and slowly shook his 
head—‘“returned. It will end me some 
day.” 

Hilda was trembling with sympathy. 
She put her hand upon his. “If you had 
only sent word, dear,” she said reproach- 
fully. “I would have come. Oh—I do 
love you so, Carl. I could hardly eat or 
sleep—and—” ‘ 

“The truth would have been worse than 
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silence,” he said in a hollow voice. He did 
not intend the double meaning of his re- 
mark; the Gansers were for the moment 
out of his mind, which was absorbed in his 
acting. “But it is over for the present— 
yes, over, my priceless pearl. I can come 
to see you soon. If I am worse I shall 
send you word.” 

“But can’t I come to see you?” 

“No, bride of my dreams. It would not 


be—suitable. We must respect the little 
conventions. You must wait until I 
come.” 


His tone was decided. She felt that he 
knew best. In a few minutes he rose. “I 
must return to my room,” he said wearily. 
“Ah, heart’s delight, it is terrible for a 
strong man to find himself thus weak. 
Pity me. Pray for me.” 

He noted with satisfaction her look of 
love and anxiety. It was some slight salve 
to his savagely wounded vanity. He 
walked feebly away but it was pure act- 
ing, as he no longer felt so downcast. He 
had soon put Hilda into the background 
and was busy with his plans for revenge 
upon Ganser—“a vulgar animal who in- 
sulted me when I honored him by marry- 
ing his ugly gosling.” Before he fell 
asleep that night he had himself wrought 
up to a state of righteous indignation. 
Ganser had cheated, had outraged him— 
him, the great, the noble, the eminent. 


Early the next morning he went down 
to a dingy frame building that cowered 
meanly in the shadow of the Criminal 
Court House. He mounted a creaking 
flight of stairs and went in at a low door 
on which “Loeb, Lynn, Levy and Mc- 
Cafferty” was painted in black letters. In 
the narrow entrance he brushed against a 
man on the way out, a man with a hang- 
dog look and short bristling hair and the 
pastily pallid skin that comes from living 
long away from the sunlight. Feuerstein 
shivered slightly—was it at the touch of 
such a creature or at the suggestions his 
appearance started? In front of him was 
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a ground-glass partition with five doors 
in it. Ata dirty, greasy pine table sat a 
boy—one of those child veterans the big 
city develops. He had a long and ex- 
tremely narrow head. His eyes were close 
together, sharp and shifty. His expres- 
sion was sophisticated and cynical. “Well, 
sir!” he said with curt impudence, giving 
Feuerstein a gimlet-glance. 

“I want to see Mr. Loeb.” Feuerstein 
produced a card—it was one of his last 
remaining half-dozen and was pocket- 
worn. 

The office boy took it with unveiled sar- 
casm in his eyes and in the corners of his 
mouth. He disappeared through one of 
the five doors, almost immediately reap- 
peared at another, closed it mysteriously 
behind him and went to a third door. He 
threw it open and stood aside. “At the 
end of the hall,” he said. “The door with 
Mr. Loeb’s name on it. Knock and walk 
right in.” 

Feuerstein followed the directions and 
found himself in a dingy little room, smell- 
ing of mustiness and stale tobacco and 
lined with law books, almost all on crime 
and divorce. Loeb, Lynn, Levy and Mc- 
Cafferty were lawyers to the lower grades 
of the criminal and shady only. They de- 
fended thieves and murderers; they pros- 
ecuted or defended scandalous divorce 
cases; they packed juries and suborned 
perjury and tutored false witnesses in 
how to withstand cross-examination. In 
private life they were four home-loving, 
law-abiding citizens. 

Loeb looked up from his writing and 
said with contemptuous cordiality: “Qh 
—Mr. Feuerstein. Glad to see you— 
again. What’s the trouble—now?” 

At “again” and “now” Feuerstein 
winced slightly. He looked nervously at 
Loeb. 

“It’s been—let me see—at least seven 
years since I saw you,” continued Loeb, 
who was proud of his amazing memory. 
He was a squat, fat man, with a coarse 
brown skin and heavy features. He was 
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carefully groomed and villainously per- 
fumed, and his clothes were in the ex- 
treme of the loudest fashion. A diamond 
of great size was in his bright-blue scarf ; 
another, its match, loaded down his fat 
little finger. Both could be unscrewed and 
set in a hair ornament which his wife wore 
at first nights or when they dined in 
state at Delmonico’s. As he _ studied 
Feuerstein, his face had its famous smile, 
made by shutting his teeth together and 
drawing his puffy lips back tightly from 
them. 

“That is all past and gone,” said 
Feuerstein. “As a lad I was saved by you 
from the consequences of boyish folly. 
And now, a man grown, I come to you to 
enlist your aid in avenging an insult to 
my honor, an—” 

“Be as brief as possible,” cut in Loeb. 
“My time is much occupied. The bald 
facts, please—facts, and bald.” 

Feuerstein settled himself and prepared 
to relate his story as if he were on the 
stage, with the orchestra playing low 
and sweet. “I met a woman and loved 
her,” he began in a deep, intense voice 
with a passionate tremolo. 

“A bad start,” interrupted Loeb. “If 
you go on that way, we'll never get any- 
where. You’re a frightful fakir and liar, 
Feuerstein. You were, seven years ago; 
of course, the habit’s grown on you. 
Speak out! What do you want? As your 
lawyer, I must know things exactly as 
they are.” 

“T ran away with a girl—the daughter 
of the brewer, Peter Ganser,” said Feuer- 
stein, sullen but terse. “And her father 
wouldn’t receive me—shut her up—put 
me out.” 

“And you want your wife?” 

“I want revenge.” 

“Of course—cash. Well, Ganser’s a 
rich man. I should say he’d give up a 
good deal to get rid of you.” Loeb gave 
that mirthless and mirth-strangling smile 
as he accented the “you.” 

“He’s got to give up!” said Feuerstein 
fiercely. 
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“Slowly! Slowly!” Loeb leaned for- 
ward and looked into Feuerstein’s face. 
“You mustn?t forget.” 

Feuerstein’s eyes shifted rapidly as he 
said in a false voice: “She got a divorce 
years ago.” 

“M-m-m,” said Loeb. 

“Anyhow, she’s away off in Russia.” 

“I don’t want you to confess a crime 
you haven’t come to me about,” said Loeb, 
adding with peculiar emphasis: “Of 
course, if we knew you were still married 
to the Mrs. Feuerstein of seven years ago, 
we couldn’t take the present case. As it 
is—the best way is to bluff the old brewer. 
He doesn’t want publicity ; neither do you. 
But you know he doesn’t, and he doesn’t 
know that you—love quiet.” 

“Ganser treated me infamously.’ He 
must sweat for it. I’m nothing if not a 
good hater.” 

“No doubt,” said Loeb dryly. “And 
you have rights which the law safe 

ards.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Leave that to us. How much do you 
want—how much damages?” 

“He ought to pay at least twenty-five 
thousand.” 

Loeb shrugged his shoulders. ‘Ridic- 
ulous!? he said. ‘Possibly the five with- 
out the twenty. And how do you expect 
to pay us?” 

“I’m somewhat pressed just at the 
moment. But I thought—” Feuerstein 
halted. 

“That we’d take the case as a specula- 
tion? Well, to oblige an old client, we 
will. But you must agree to give us all 
we can get over and above five thousand— 
half what we get if it’s below that.” 

“Those are hard terms,” remonstrated 
Feuerstein. The more he had thought on 
his case, the larger his expectations had 
become. 

“Very generous terms,” replied Loeb, 
“in the circumstances. You can take it 
or leave it.” 

“TI can’t do anything without you. I 
accept.” 
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“Very well.” Loeb took up his pen, as 
if he were done with Feuerstein, but went 
on: “And you’re sure that the—the for- 
mer Mrs. Feuerstein is divorced—and 
won’t turn up?” 

“Absolutely. She swore she’d never en- 
ter any country where I was.” 

“Has she any friends who are likely to 
hear of this?” 

‘She knew no one here.” 

“All right. Go into the room to the 
left there. Mr. Travis or Mr. Gordon 
will take your statement of the facts— 
names, dates, all details. Good morning.” 

Feuerstein ‘went to Travis, smul] and 
sleek, smooth and sly. When Travis had 
done with him, he showed him out. “Call 
day after to-morrow,” he said, “and when 
you come, ask for me. Mr. Loeb never 
bothers with these small cases.” 

Travis reported to Loeb half an hour 
later, when Feuerstein’s statement had 
been typewritten. Locb read the state- 
ment through twice with great care. 
“Most complete, Mr. Travis,” was his 
comment. ‘“You’ve done a good piece of 
work.” He sat silept, drumming noise- 
lessly on the table‘with his stumpy, hairy, 
fat fingers. At last he began: “It ought 
to be worth at least twenty thousand. Do 
you know Ganser?” 

“Just a speaking acquaintance.” 

“Excellent. What kind of man is he?” 

“Stupid and ignorant, but not without 
a certain cunning. We can get at him 
all right, though. He’s deadly afraid of 
social scandal. Wants to get into the 
German Club and become a howling swell. 
But he don’t stand a chance, though he 
don’t know it.” 

“You’d better go to see him yourself,” 
said Loeb. 

“T’ll be glad to do it, Mr. Loeb. Isn’t 
your man—this Feuerstein—a good bit to 
the queer ?” 

“A dead-beat—one of the worst kind— 
the born gentleman. You’ve noticed, per- 
haps, that when a man or woman has been 
brought up to live without work, to live off 
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other people’s work, there’s nothing they 
wouldn’t stoop to, to keep on living that 
way. As for this chap—if he had got 
started right, he’d be operating up in the 
Fifth Avenue district. He used to have a 
wife. He says he’s divorced.” 

Loeb and Travis looked each at the 
other significantly. “I see,” said Travis. 
“Neither side wants scandal. Still, I 
think you’re right that Ganser’s good for 
twenty thousand.” 

“You can judge better after you’ve 
felt him,” replied Loeb. ‘You'd better 
goat once. Give him the tip that Feuer- 
stein’s about to force him to produce his 
daughter in court. But you understand. 
Try to induce him to go to Beck.” Travis 
grinned and Loeb’s eyes twinkled. “You 
might lay it on strong about Feuerstein’s 
actor-craze for getting into the papers.” 

“That’s a grand idea,” exclaimed 
Travis. “I don’t think Ill suggest any 
sum if he agrees to go to Beck. Beck can 
get at least five thousand more out of him 
than any other lawyer in town.” 

“Beck’s the wonder,” said Loeb. 

“Loeb and Beck,” corrected Travis ina 
flattering tone. 

Loeb waved his hot, fat head gently to 
and fro as if a pleasant cooling stream 
were being played upon it. “I think I 
have got a ‘pretty good nut on me,’ as 
John L. used to say,” he replied. “I think 
I do know a little about the law. And now 
hustle yourself, my boy. This case must 
be pushed. The less time Ganser has to 
look about, the better for—our client.” 


Travis found Ganscer in his office at the 
brewery. The old man’s face was red and 
troubled. 

“T’ve come on very unpleasant business, 
Mr. Ganser,” said Travis with deference. 
“As you know, I am with Loeb, Lynn, 
Levy and McCafferty. Our client, Mr. 
Feuerstein—” 

Ganser leaped to his feet, apoplectic. 
“Get out !” he shouted, “I don’t speak with 


you!” 
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“As an officer of the court, Mr. Gan- 
ser,” said Travis suavely, “it is my pain- 
ful duty to insist upon a hearing. We 
lawyers can’t select our clients. We must 
do our best for all comers. Our firm has 
sent me out of kindly feeling for you. We 
are all men of family, like yourself, and, 
when the case was forced on us, we at 
once tried to think how we could be of 
service to you—of course, while doing our 
full legal duty by our client. I’ve come 
in the hope of helping you to avoid the 
disgrace of publicity.” 

“Get out!” growled Peter. “I know 
lawyers—they’re all thieves. Get out!” 
But Travis knew that Peter wished him to 
stay. 

“TI needn’t enlarge on our client—Mr. 
Feuerstein. You know he’s an actor. You 
know how they crave notoriety. You 
know how eager the newspapers are to 
take up and make a noise about matters 
of this kind.” 

Peter was sweating profusely, and had 
to seat himself. “It’s outrageous!’ he 
groaned in German. 

“Feuerstein has ordered us to have 
your daughter brought into court at once 
—to-morrow. He’s your daughter’s law- 
ful husband and she’s well beyond the 
legal age. Of course, he can’t compel her 
to live with him or you to support him. 
But he can force the courts to inquire 
publicly. And I’m sorry to say we’ll not 
be able to restrain him or the press, once 
he gets the ball to rolling.” 

Peter felt it rolling over him, tons 
heavy. “What you talk about?” he said, 
on his guard but eager. 

“Tt’s an outrage that honest men 
should be thus laid open to attack,” con- 
tinued Travis in a sympathetic tone. 
“But if the law permits these outrages, 
it also provides remedies. Your daugh- 
ter’s mistake may cost you a little some- 
thing, but there need be no scandal.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ganser. 

“Really, I’ve talked too much already, 
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Mr. Ganser. I almost forgot, for the mo- 
ment, that I’m representing Mr. Feuer- 
stein. But, as between friends, I’d advise 
you to go to some good divorce lawyers— 
a firm that is reputable but understands 
the ins and outs of the business, some firm 
like Beck and Brown. They can tell you 
exactly what to do.” 

Ganser regarded his “friend” suspi- 
ciously but credulously. “I’ll see,” he 
said. “But I won’t pay a cent.” 

“Right you are, sir! And there may 
be a way out of it without paying. But 
Beck can tell you.” Travis made a mo- 
tion toward the inside pocket of his coat, 
then pretended to change his mind. “I 
came here to serve the papers on you,” he 
said apologetically. “But I’ll take the re- 
sponsibility of delaying—it can’t make 
Feuerstein any less married, and your 
daughter’s certainly safe in her father’s 
care. I'll wait in the hope that you'll 
take the first step.” 

Ganser lost no time in going to his own 
lawyers—Fisher, Windisch and Carteret, 
in the Postal Telegraph Building. He 
told Windisch the whole story. “And,” 
he ended, “I’ve got a detective looking up 
the rascal. He’s a wretch—a_ black 
wretch.” 

“We can’t take your case, Mr. Ganser,” 
said Windisch. “It’s wholly out of our 
line. We don’t do that kind of work. I 
should say Beck and Brown were your 
people. They stand well, and at the same 
time they know all the tricks.” 

“But they may play me the tricks,” 
objected Peter. 

“I think not. They stand well at the 
bar.” 

“Yes—yes,” sneered Peter, who was 
never polite, was always insultingly frank 
to any one who served him for pay. “I 
know that bar.” 

“Well, Mr. Ganser,” replied Windisch, 
angry, but willing to take almost any- 
thing from a rich client, “I guess you can 
look out for yourself. Of course there’s 
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always danger once you get outside the 
straight course of justice. As I under- 
stand it, your main point is no publicity ?” 

“That’s right,” replied Ganser. “No 
newspapers—no trial.” 

“Then Beck and Brown. Drive as close 
a bargain as you can. But you'll have to 
give up a few thousands, I’m afraid.” 

Ganser went over into Nassau Street 
and found Beck in his office. He gazed 
with melancholy misgivings at this lean 
man with hair and whiskers of a lifeless 
black. Beck suggested a starved black 
spider, especially when you were looking 
into his cold, amused, malignant black 
eyes. He made short work of the guileless 
brewer, who was dazed and frightened by 
the meshes in which hé was enveloped. 
Staring at the horrid specter of publicity 
which these men of craft kept before him, 
he could not vigorously protest against 
extortion. Beck discovered that twenty 
thousand was his fighting limit. 

“Leave the matter entirely in our 
hands,” said Beck. ‘We'll make the best 
bargain we can. But Feuerstein has 
shrewd lawyers—none better. That man 
Loeb—” Beck threw up his arms. “Of 
course,” he continued, “I had to know 
your limit. T’ll try to make the business as 
cheap for you as possible.” 

“Put ’em off,” said Ganser. 
Lena’s sick.” 

His real reason was his hopes from the 
reports on Feuerstein’s past, which his de- 
tective would make. But he thought it 
was not necessary to tell Beck about the 
detective. 


“My 


VI 


TRAGEDY IN TOMPKINS SQUARE 


After another talk with Travis Feuer- 
stein decided that he must give up Hilda 


entirely until this affair with the Gan- 


sers was settled. Afterward—well, there 
would be time to decide when he had his 
five thousand. He sent her a note, ask- 
ing her to meet him in Tompkins Square 
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on Friday evening. That afternoon he 
carefully prepared himself. He resolved 
that the scene between them should be, 
so far as his part was concerned, a mas- 
terpiece of that art of which he knew 
himself to be one of the greatest living ex- 
ponents. Only his own elegant languor 
had prevented the universal recognition of 
this and his triumph over the envy of pro- 
fessionals and the venality of critics. 

It was a concert night in Tompkins 
Square, and Hilda, off from her work for 
an hour, came alone through the crowds 
to meet him. She made no effort to con- 
trol the delight in her eyes and in her 
voice. She loved him; he loved her. Why 
suppress and deny? Why not glory in 
the glorious truth? She loved him, not 
because he was her conquest, but because 
she was his. 

Mr. Feuerstein was so absorbed in his 
impending “act” that he barely noted how 
pretty she was and how utterly in love— 
what was there remarkable in a woman be- 
ing in love with him? ‘The women are 
all crazy about me,” was his inward com- 
ment whenever a woman chanced to glance 
at him. As he took Hilda’s hand he gave 
her a look of intense, yearning melan- 
choly. He sighed deeply. “Let us go 
apart,” he said. Then he glanced gloom- 
ily round and sighed again. 

They seated themselves on a bench 
away from the music and the crowds. He 
did not speak but repeated his deep sigh. 

‘“Has it made you worse to come, dear?” 
Hilda asked anxiously. “Are you sick?” 

‘Sick ?” he said in a hollow voice. “My 
soul is sick—dying. My God! My God!” 
An impressive pause. “Ah, child, you do 
not know what suffering is—you who 
have lived only in these simple, humble 
surroundings.” 

Hilda was trembling with apprehen- 
sion. “What is it, Carl? You can tell 
me. ‘Let me help you bear it.” 

“No! No! I must bear it alone. I 
must take my dark shadow from your 
young life. I ought not have come. I 
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should have, fled. But love makes me a 
coward.” 

“But I love you, Carl,” she said gently. 
“And I have missed you—dreadfully !” 

He rolled his eyes wildly. ‘You tor- 
ture me!” he exclaimed, seizing her hand 
in a dead man’s clutch. “How can I 
speak ?” 

Hilda’s heart seemed to stand still. She 
was pale to the lips, and he could see, 
even in the darkness, her eyes grow and 
startle. ‘What is it?” she murmured. 
“You know I—can bear anything for 
you.” 

“Not that tone,” he groaned. “Re 
proach me! Revile me! Be harsh, scorn- 
ful—but not those tender accents.” 

He felt her hand become cold and he 
saw terror in her eyes. “Forgive me,” 
she said humbly. “I don’t know what to 
say or do. I—you look so strange. It 
makes me feel all queer inside. Won’t 
you tell me, please?” 

He noted with artistic satisfaction that 
the band was playing passionate love- 
music with sobs and sad ecstasies of fare- 
well embraces in it. He kissed her, then 
drew back. “No,” he groaned. “Those 
lips are not for me, accursed that I am.” 

She was no longer looking at him, but 
sat gazing straight ahead, her shoulders 
bent as if she were crouching to receive a 
blow. He began in a low voice, and, as 
he spoke, it rose or fell as his words and 
the distant music prompted him. “Mine 
has been a luckless life,’ he said. ‘I have 
been a football of destiny, kicked and 
flung about, hither and yon. Again and 
again I have thought in my despair to lay 
me down and die. But something has 
urged me on, on, on. And at last I met 
you.” 

He paused and groaned—partly be- 
cause it was the proper place, partly with 
vexation. Here was a speech to thrill, 
yet she sat there inert, her face a stupid 
blank. He was not even sure that she had 
heard. “Are you listening?” he asked in 
a stern aside, a curious mingling of the 
actor and the stage manager. 
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“TI don’t know,” she answered, star- 
tling. “I feel so—so—queer. I don’t . 
seem to be able to pay attention.” She 
looked at him timidly and her chin quiv- 
ered. ‘Don’t you love me any more?” 

“Love you? Would that I did not! 
But I must on—my time is short. How 
can you say I do not love you when my 
soul is like a raging fire?” 

She shook her head slowly. “Your 
voice don’t feel like it,” she said. ‘What 
is it? What are you going to say?” 

He sighed and looked away from her 
with an irritated expression. “Little stu- 
pid!” he muttered—she didn’t appreciate 
him and he was a fool to expect it. But 
“art for art’s sake’; and he went on in 
tones of gentle melancholy. “I love you, 
but fate has again caught me up. I am 
being whirled away. I stretch out my 
arms to you—in vain. Do you under- 
stand?” It exasperated him for her to be 
so still—why didn’t she weep? 

She shook her head and replied quietly: 
“No—what is it? Don’t you love me any 
more ?” : 

“Love has nothing to do with it,” he 
said as gently as he could in the irritat- 
ing circumstances. “My mysterious des- 
tiny has—” . ‘ 

“You said that before,” she inter- 
rupted. “What is it? Can’t you tell me 
so that I can understand?” 

“You never loved me,” he cried bitterly. 

“You know that isn’t so,” she answered. 
“Won’t you tell me, Carl?” 

““A specter has risen from my past—I 
must leave you—I may never return—” 

She gave a low, wailing cry—it seemed 
like an echo of the music. Then she be- 
gan to sob—not loudly, but in a subdued, 


. despairing way. She was not conscious 


of her grief, but only of his words—of 
the dream vanished, the hopes shattered. 
“Never?” she said brokenly. 
“Never!” he replied in a hoarse whis- 


er. 

Mr. Feuerstein looked down at Hilda’s 
quivering shoulders with satisfaction. “I 
thought I could make even her feel,” he 
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said to himself complacently. Then to 
her in the hoarse undertone: “And my 
heart is breaking.” . 

She straightened and her tears seemed 
to dry with the flash of her eyes. “Don’t 
say that—you mustn’t—mustn’t!” She 
blazed out before his astonished eyes, a 
woman electric with disdain and anger. 
“It’s false—false! I hate you—hate you 
— you never cared—you’ve made a fool of 
me—” 

“Hilda!” He felt at home now and his 
voice became pleading and anguished. 
“You, too, desert me! Ah, God, whenever 
was there man so wretched as 1?” He 
buried his face in his hands. 

“Qh, you put it on well,” she scoffed. 
“But I know what it all means.” 

Mr. Feuerstein rose wearily. ‘“Fare- 
well,” he said in a broken voice. “At 
least I am glad you will be spared the suf- 
fering that is blasting my life. Thank 
God, she did not love me!”’ 

The physical fact of his rising to go 
struck her courage full in the face. ‘No 
—no,” she urged hurriedly, “not yet—not 
just yet—wait a few minutes more—” 

“No—I must go—farewell!’? And he 
seated himself beside her, put his arm 
around her. 

She lay still in his arms for a moment, 
then murmured: “Say it isn’t so, Carl— 
dear!” 

“I would say there is hope, heart’s dar- 
ling,” he whispered, “but I have no right 
to blast your young life. And I may 
never return.” 

She started up, her face glowing. 
“Then you will return?” 

“It may be that I can. But—” 

“Then Ill wait—gladly. No matter 
how long it is, I’ll wait. Why didn’t you 
say at first, ‘Hilda, something I can’t tell 
you about has happened. I must go 
away. When I can, I'll come.” That 
would have been enough, because I—I 
love you!” 

“What have I done to deserve such love 
as this!’ he exclaimed, and for an instant 
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he almost forgot himself in her beauty and 
sweetness and sincerity. 

“Will it be long?” she asked after a 
while. 

“I hope not, bride of my soul. But I 
can not—dare not say.” 

‘Wherever you go, and no matter what 
happens, dear,” she said softly, “you'll 
always know that I’m loving you, won’t 
you?” And she looked at him with great, 
luminous, honest eyes. 

He began to be uncomfortable. Her 
complete trust was producing an effect 
even upon his nature. "The good that evil 
can never kill out of a man was rousing 
what was very like a sense of shame. “TI 
must go now,” he said, with real gentle- 
ness in his voice and a look at her that had 
real longing in it. He went on: “I shall 
come as soon as the shadow passes—I 
shall come soon, Herzallerliebste!” 

She was cheerful to the last. But after 
he had left she sat motionless, except for 
an occasional shiver. From the music 
stand came a Waldteufel waltz, with its 
ecstatic throb and its long dreamy swing, 
its mingling of joy with forebodings of 
sadness. The tears streamed down her 
cheeks. “He’s gone,” she said miserably. 
She rose and went through the crowd, 
stumbling against people, making the 
homeward journey by instinct alone. She 
seemed to be walking in her sleep. She en- 
tered the shop—it was crowded with cus- 
tomers, and her father, her mother and 
August were bustling about behind the 
counters. “Here, tie this up,” said her 
father, thrusting into her hands a sheet of 
wrapping paper on which were piled a 
chicken, some sausages, a bottle of olives 
and a can of cherries. She laid the paper 
on the counter and went on through the 
parlor and up the stairs to her plain, neat, 
little bedroom. She threw herself on the 
bed face downward. She fell at once into 
a deep sleep. When she awoke it was be- 
ginning to dawn. She remembered and 
began to moan. “He’s gone! He’s gone! 
He’s gone!” she repeated over and over 
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again. And she lay there, sobbing and 
calling to him. 

When she faced the family there were 
black circles round her eyes. They were 
the eyes of a woman grown, and they 
looked out upon the world with sorrow in 
them for the first time. 


VII 


LOVE IN SEVERAL ASPECTS 


It was not long before the community 
was talking of the change in Hilda, the 
abrupt change to a gentle, serious, silent 
woman, the sparkle gone from her eyes, 
pathos there in its stead. But not even 
her own family knew her secret. 

“When is Mr. Feuerstein coming 
again?” asked her father when a week 
had passed. 

“I don’t know just when. Soon,” an- 
swered Hilda, in a tone which made it im- 
possible for such a man as he to inquire 
further. 

Sophie brought all her cunning to bear 
in her effort to get at the facts. But 
Hilda evaded her hints and avoided her 
traps. After much thinking she decided 
that Mr. Feuerstein had probably gone 
for good, that Hilda was hoping when 
there was nothing to hope for, and that 
her own affairs were suffering from the 
cessation of action. She was in the mood 
to entertain the basest suggestions her 
craft could put forward for making mar- 
riage between Hilda and Otto impossible. 
But she had not yet reached the stage at 
which overt acts are deliberately planned 
upon the surface of the mind. 

One of her girl frierids ran in to gossip 
-with her late in the afternoon of the 
eighth day after Mr. Feuerstein’s “part- 
ing scene” in Tompkins Square. The talk 
soon drifted to Hilda, whom the other girl 
did not like. 

“I wonder what’s become of that lover 
of hers—that tall fellow from up town?” 
asked Miss Hunneker. 

“I don’t know,” replied Sophie in a 


” 
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pointedly strained, nervous manner. “I 
always hated to see Hilda go with him. 
No good ever comes of that sort of thing.” 

“I supposed she was going to marry 
him.” 

Sophie became very uneasy indeed. “It 
don’t often turn out that way,” she said 
in a voice that was evidently concealing 
something—apparently an ugly rent in 
the character of her friend. 

Walpurga Hunneker opened her eyes 
wide. “You don’t mean—” she ex- 
claimed. And, as Sophie looked still more 
confused: “Well, I thought so! Gracious! 
Her pride must have had a fall. No 
wonder she looks so disturbed.” 

“Poor Hilda!” said Sophie mournfully. 
Then she looked at Walpurga in a fright- 
ened way, as if she had been betrayed into 
saying too much. 

Walpurga spent a busy evening among 
her confidantes, with the result that the 
next day the neighborhood was agitated 
by gossip—insinuations that grew bolder 
and bolder, that had sprung from no- 
where, but pointed to Hilda’s sad face as 
proof of their truth. And on the third 
day they had reached Otto’s mother. Not 
a detail was lacking—even the scene be- 
tween Hilda and her father was one of 
the several startling climaxes of the tale. 
Mrs. Heilig had been bitterly resentful of 
Hilda’s treatment of her son, and she ac- 
cepted the story—it was in such perfect 
harmony with her expectations from the 
moment she heard of Mr. Feuerstein. In 
the evening, when he came home from the 
shop, she told him. 

“There isn’t a word of truth in it, 
mother,” he said. “I don’t care who told 
you, it’s a lie.” 

“Your love makes you blind,” answered 
the mother. “But I see that her vanity has 
led her just where vanity always leads— 
to destruction.” 

“Who told you?” he demanded. 

Mrs. Heilig gave him the names of 
several women. “It is known to all,” she 
said. 
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His impulse was to rush out and trace 
down the lie to its author. But he soon 
realized the folly of such an attempt. He 
would only aggravate the gossip and the 
scandal, give the scandal-mongers a new 
chapter for their story. Yet he could not 
rest without doing something. 

He went to Hilda—she had been most 
friendly toward him since the day he 
helped her with her lover. He asked her 
to walk with him in the square. When 
they were alone, he began: “Hilda, you 
believe I’m your friend, don’t you?” 

She looked as if she feared he were 
about to reopen the old subject. 

“No—I’m not going to worry you,” he 
said in answer to the look. “I mean just 
friend.” 

“I know you are, Otto,” she replied, the 
tears in her eyes. “You are indeed my 
friend. I’ve counted on you ever since you 
—ever since that Sunday.” 

“Then you won’t think wrong of me if 
I ask you a question? You'll know I 
—wouldn’t, if I didn’t have a good reason, 
even though I can’t explain?” 

“Yes—what is it?” 

“Hilda, is—is Mr. Feuerstein coming 
back ?” 

Hilda flushed. “Yes, Otto,” she said. 
“T haven’t spoken to any one about it, but 
I can trust you. He’s had trouble and it 
has called him away. But he told me he’d 
come back.” She looked at him appeal- 
ingly. “You know that I love him, Otto. 
Some day you will like him, will see what a 
noble man he is.” 

“When is he coming back?” 

“JT didn’t ask him. I knew he’d come as 
soon as he could. I wouldn’t pry into his 
affairs.” 

“Then you don’t know why he went or 
when he’s coming?” 

“T trust him, just as you’ll want a girl 
to trust you some day when you love her.” 

As soon as he could leave her, he went 
up town, straight to the German Theater. 
In the box office sat a young man with 
hair precisely parted in the middle and 
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sleeked down in two whirls brought low on 
his forehead. 

“T’d like to get Mr. Feuerstein’s ad- 
dress,” said Otto. 

“That dead-beat?” the young man re- 
plied contemptuously. “I suppose he got 
into you like he did into every one else. 
Yes, you can have his address. And give 
him one for me when you catch him. He 
did me out of ten dollars.” 

Otto went on to the boarding-house in 
East Sixteenth Street. No, Mr. Feuer- 
stein was not in and it was not known 
when he would return—he was very un- 
certain. Otto went to Stuyvesant Square 
and seated himself where he could see the 
stoop of the boarding-house. An hour, 
two hours, two hours and a half passed, 
and then his patient attitude changed 
abruptly to action. He saw the soft light 
hat and the yellow bush coming toward 
him. Mr. Feuerstein paled slightly as he 
recognized Otto. 

“T’m not going to hurt you,” said Otto 
in a tone which Mr. Feuerstein wished he 
had the physical strength to punish. “Sit 
down here—I’ve got something to say to 

ou.” 

“I’m in a great hurry. Really, you’ll 
have to come again.” 

But Otto’s look won. 
hesitated, seated himself. 

“TI want to tell you,” said Otto quietly, 
“that as the result of your going away so 
suddenly and not coming back a wicked 
lying story is going round about Hilda. 
She does not know it yet, but it won’t be 
long before something will be said—may- 
be publicly. And it will break her heart.” 

“T can’t discuss her with you,” said Mr. 
Feuerstein. “Doubtless you mean well. 
I’m obliged to you for coming. I’Il see.” 
He rose. 

“Ts that all?” said Otto. 

‘What more can I say?” 

“But what are you going to do?” 

“J don’t see how I can prevent a lot 
of ignorant people from gossiping.” 

“Then you’re not going straight down 
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there? You’re not going to do what a 
man’d do if he had the decency of a dog?” 

“You are insulting! But because I be- 
lieve you mean well, I shall tell you that 
it is impossible for me to go for several 
days at least. As soon as I honorably can, 
I shall come and the scandal will vanish 
like smoke.” 

Otto let him go. .“I mustn’t thrash him, 
and I can’t compel him to be a man.” 
He returned to the German Theater; he 
must learn all he could about this Feuer- 
stein. 

“Did you see him?” asked the ticket- 
seller. 

“Yes, but I didn’t get anything.” 

Otto looked so downcast that the ticket- 
seller was moved to pity, to generosity. 
“Well, Pll give you a tip. Keep after 
him; keep your eye on him. He’s got a 
rich father-in-law.” 

Otto leaned heavily on the sill of the lit- 
tle window. ‘“Father-in-law?” he gasped. 
A sickening suspicion peered into his 
mind. 

“He was full the other night, and he 
told one of our people he was married to a 
rich man’s daughter.” 

“Was the name Brauner?” asked Otto. 

“He didn’t name any names. But—let 
me think—they say it’s a daughter of 
a brewer, away up town—yes, Ganser—I 
think that was the name.” 

“Oh!” Otto’s face brightened. “Where 
is Ganser’s place?” he asked. 

“I don’t know—look in the directory. 
But the tip is to wait a few days. He 
hasn’t got hold of any of the old man’s 
money yet—there’s some hitch. There’ll 
be plenty for all when it comes, so you 
needn’t fret.” 

Otto went to the brewery, but Peter 
had gone home. Otto went on to the 
house and Peter came down to the brilliant 
parlor, where the battle of hostile shades 
and colors was raging with undiminished 
fury. In answer to Peter’s look of in- 
quiry, he said: “I came about your son- 
in-law, Mr. Feuerstein.” 

Peter was thrown into a panic. “Who 
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are you? Who told you?” he asked, wilt- 
ing into a chair. 

“They told me at the theater.” 

Peter gave a sort of groan. “It’s 
out!” he cried, throwing up his thick, 
short arms. “Everybody knows!” 

Shrewd Otto saw the opening. “I don’t 
think so,” he replied, “at least not yet. He 
has a bad reputation—I see you know that 
already. But it’s nothing to what he will 
have when it comes out that he’s been try- 
ing to marry a young lady down town 
since he married your daughter.” . 

“But it mustn’t come out!” exclaimed 
Ganser. “I won’t have it. This scandal 
has disgraced me enough.” 

“That’s what I came to see you about,” 
said Otto. “The young lady and her 
friends don’t know about his marriage. It 
isn’t necessary that any of them should 
know, except her. But she must be put 
on her guard. He might induce her to 
run away with him.” 

“Rindsvieh!’’ muttered Ganser, his hair 
and whiskers bristling. “Dreck!” ° 

“I want to ask you, as a man and a fa- 
ther, to see that this young lady is warned. 
She’ll be anxious enough to keep quiet. 
If you do, there won’t be any scandal—at 
least not from there.” 

“Tl go down and warn her,” said Gan- 
ser. “Where is she? Ill speak to her fa- 
ther.” 

“And have him make a row? No, 
there’s only one way. Send your daugh- 
ter to her.” 

“But you don’t know my daughter. 
She’s a born—” Just in time Ganser re- 
membered that he was talking to a stran- 
ger and talking about his daughter. ‘“She 
wouldn’t do it right,” he finished. 

“She can go in and see the young lady 
alone and come out without speaking to 
anybody else. I’ll promise you there’ll be 
no risk.” 

Ganser thought it over and decided to 
take Otto’s advice. They discussed Mr. 
Feuerstein for several minutes, and when 
Otto left, Ganser followed him part of the 
way down the stoop, shaking hands with 
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him. It was a profound pleasure to the 
brewer to be able to speak his mind on the 
subject of his son-in-law to an intelligent, 
appreciative person. He talked nothing 
else to his wife and Lena, but he had the 
feeling that he might as well talk aloud to 
himself. 

After supper—the Gansers still had 
supper in the evening, their fashionable 
progress in that direction having reached 
only the stage at which dinner is called 
luncheon—he put Lena into the carriage 
and they drove to Avenue A. On the way 
he told her exactly what to say and do. 
He stayed in the carriage. ‘‘Be quick,” he 
said, “and no foolishness! 

Lena, swelling and rustling with finer”, 
and homelier than before her troubles, lit- 
tle though they disturbed her, marched 
into the shop and up to the end counter, 
where Hilda was standing. 

“You are Miss Hilda Brauner?” she 
said. “I want to see you alone.” 

Hilda looked her surprise but showed 
Lena into the living-room, which happened 
to be vacant. Lena could not begin, so in- 
tent was she upon examining her rival. 
‘How plain she’s dressed,” she thought, 
“and how thin and black she is.” But it 
was in vain; she could not de * Ls ris- 
ing jealousy. It made her <“orget her 
father’s instructions, forget that she was 
supposed to hate Feuei-teir id was get- 
ting rid of him. 

“TI am Mrs. Carl Feuerstein,” she cried, 
her face red and her voice shrill with 
anger and excitement. “And I want you 
to stop flirting with my husband!” 

Hilda stood petrified. Lena caught 
sight of a photograph on the mantelpiece 
behind Hilda. She gave a scream of fury 
and darted for it. “How dare you!” she 
shrieked. “You impudent thing!” She 
snatched the frame, tore it away from the 
photograph and flung it upon the floor. 
As she gazed at that hair like a halo of 
light, at those romantic features and up- 
turned eyes, she fell to crying and kissing 
them. 

Hilda slowly turned and watched thé 
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spectacle—the swollen, pudgy face, tear- 
stained, silly, ugly, the tears and kisses 
falling upon the likeness of her lover. She 
suddenly sprang at Lena, her face like a 
thunder-storm, her black brows straight 
and her great eyes flashing. “You lie!” 
she exclaimed. And she tore the photo- 
graph from Lena’s hands and clasped it to 
her bosom. 

Lena shrank in physical fear from this 
aroused lioness. ‘‘He’s my husband,” she 
whined. ‘You haven’t got any right to 
his picture.” 

“You lie!" repeated Hilda, throwing 
back her head. 

“It’s the truth,” said Lena, beginning 
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“Who sent you here to lie about him to 
me?” : 

“Oh, you needn’t put on. You knew he 
was married. . I don’t wonder you’re mad. 
He’s my husband, while he’s only been 
making a fool of you. You haven’t got 
any shame.” Lena’s eyes were on the 
photograph again and her jealousy over- 
balanced fear. She laughed tauntingly. 
“Of course you’re trying to brazen it out. 
Give me that picture! He’s my husband!” 

Just then Ganser appeared in the door- 
way—he did not trust his daughter and 
had followed her when he thought she was 
staying too long. At sight of him she 
began to weep again. “She won’t believe 
me, pa,” she said. “Look at her standing 
there hugging his picture.” 

Ganser scowled at his daughter and ad- 
dressed himself to Hilda. “It’s true, 
miss,” he said. ‘The man is a scoundrel. 
I sent my daughter to warn you.” 

Hilda looked at him haughtily. “I 
don’t know you,” she said, “and I do know 
him. I don’t know why you’ve come here 
to slander him. But I do know that I’d 
trust him against the whole world.” She 
glanced from father to daughter. “You 
haven’t done him any harm, and you 
might as well go.” 

Peter eyed her in disgust. “You're as 
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SHE SUDDENLY SPRANG AT LENA. “YOU LIE,” SHE SAID 
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big a fool as my Lena,” he said. “Come 
on, Lena.” 

As Lena was leaving the room, she gave 
Hilda a malignant glance. “He’s my hus- 
band,” she said spitefully, “and you’re— 
I wouldn’t want to say what you are.” 

“Move!” shouted Ganser, pushing her 
out of the room. His parting shot at 
Hilda was: “Ask him.” 

Hilda, still holding the photograph, 
stared at the doorway through which they 
had disappeared. “You lie!” she re- 
peated, as if they were still there. Then 
again, a little catch in her voice: “You 
lie!’ And after a longer interval, a third 
time, with a sob in her throat: “You lie! 
I know you lie!’ She sat at the table 
and held the photograph before her. She 
kissed it passionately, gazed long at it, 
seeing in those bold, handsome features all 
that her heart’s love believed of him. 

Suddenly she started up, went rapidly 
down the side hall and out into the street. 
Battling with her doubts, denouncing her- 
self as disloyal to him, she hurried up the 
avenue and across the square and on until 
she came to his lodgings. When she asked 
for him the maid opencd the parlor door 
and called through the crack : “Mr. Feuer- 
stein, a lady wants to see you.” 

As the maid disappeared down the base- 
ment stairs, Mr. Feuerstein appeared. At 
sight of her he started back. “Hilda!” he 
exclaimed, theatrically, and frowned. 

“Don’t be angry with me,” she said 
humbly. “I wouldn’t have come, only—” 

“You must go at once!” His tone was 
abrupt, irritated. 

“Yes—I will. I just wanted to warn 
you—” She raised her eyes appealingly 
toward his face. ‘Two people came to see 
me to-night—Mr. Ganser and his daugh- 
ter—” 

Feuerstein fell back a step and she saw 
that he was shaking, and that his face 
had become greenish white. “It’s false!” 
he blustered. “False as hell !” 

And she knew that it was true. 

She continued to look at him and he did 
not try to meet her eyes. “What did they 
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tell you?” he said, after a long pause, re- 
membering that he had denied before a 
charge had been made. 

She was looking away from him now. 
She seemed not to have heard him. “I 
must go,” she murmured, and began slow- 
ly to descend the stoop. 

He followed her, laid his hand upon her 
arm. “Hilda! he pleaded. “Let me ex- 
plain!” 

“Don’t touch me!’ She snatched her 
arm away from him. She ran down the 
rest of the steps and fled along the street. 
She kept close to the shadow of the houses. 
She went through Avenue A with hang- 
ing head, feeling that the eyes of all were 
upon her, condemning, scorning. She hid 
herself in her little room, locking the door. 
Down beside the bed she sank and buried 
her face in the covers. And there she 
lay, racked with the pain of her gaping 
wounds—wounds to love, to trust, to 
pride, to self-respect. “Oh, God, let me 
die,” she moaned. “I can’t ever look any- 
body in the face again.” 


VIII 


A SHEEP WIELDS THE SHEARS 


A few days later Peter Ganser appeared 
before Beck, triumph flaunting from his 
stupid features. Beck instantly scented 
bad news. 

“Stop the case,” said Peter with a vul- 
gar insolence that grated upon the lawyer. 
“It’s no good.” 

“TI beg.your pardon, Mr. Ganser. I 
don’t follow you.” 

“But I follow myself. Stop the case. 
I pay you off now.” 

“You can’t deal with courts as you can 
with your employés, Mr. Ganser. There 
are legal forms to be gone through. Of 
course, if you’re reconciled to your son- 
in-law, why—” 

Peter laughed. “Son-in-law! That 
scoundrel—he’s a bigamist. I got the 
proofs from Germany this morning.” 

Beck became blue round the edges of 
his mouth and his eyes snapped. “So 
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you’ve been taking steps in this case with- 
out consulting me, Mr. Ganser?” 

“I don’t trust lawyers. Anyway, what 
I hire you for? To try my case. It’s 
none of your business what I do outside. 
I pay you off, and I don’t pay for any 
dirty works I don’t get.” He had 
wrought himself into a fury. Experience 
had taught him that that was the best 
mood in which to conduct an argument 
about money. 

“We'll send you your bill,” said Beck, 
in a huge, calm rage against this dull 
man who had outwitted him. “If you 
wish to make a scene, will you kindly go 
elsewhere?” 

“I want to pay you off—right away 
quick. I think you and Loch in cahoots. 
My detective, he says you both have 
known about Feuerstein. He says you two 
were partners and knew his record. [ll 
expose you, if you don’t settle now. Give 
me my bill.” 

“It is impossible.” Beck’s tone was mild 
and persuasive. ‘‘All the items are not 
in.” 

Ganser took out a roll of notes. “I pay 
you five hundred dollars. Take it or fight. 
I want a full receipt. I discharge you 
now.” 

“My dear sir, we do not give our serv- 
ices for any such sum as that.” 

“Yes—you do. And you don’t get a 
cent more. If I go out of here without 
my full receipt, I fight. I expose you, 
you swindler.” 

Peter was shouting at the top of his 
lusty lungs. Beck wrote a receipt and 
handed it to him. Peter read it and hand- 
ed it back. “I’m not as big a fool as I 
look,” he said. “That ain’t a full receipt.” 

Beck wrote again. “Anything to get 
you out of the office,” he said, as he tossed 
the five hundred dollars into a drawer. 
“And when your family gets you into 
trouble again—” 

Peter snorted. “Shut up!” he shouted, 
banging his fist on the desk. ‘And don’t 
you tell the papers. If anything come out, 
I expose you. My lawyer, Mr. Windisch, 
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say he can have you put out of court.” 
And Peter bustled and slammed his way 
out. 

Beck telephoned Loeb, and they took 
lunch together. ‘“Ganser has found out 
about Feuerstein’s wife,” was Beck’s 
opening remark. 

Loeb drew his lip back over his teeth. 
“I wish I’d known it two hours sooner,” 
he said. “I let Feuerstein have ten dol- 
lars more.” 

“More?” 

“More. He’s had ninety-five on ac- 
count. I relied on you to handle the 
brewer.” 

“And we’re out our expenses in getting 
ready for trial.” 

“Well—you’ll send Ganser a heavy 
bill.” 

Beck shook his head dismally. ‘That’s 
the worst of it. He called me a swindler, 
said he’d show that you and I were in a 
conspiracy, and dared me to send him a 
bill. And in the circumstances I don’t 
think I will.” 

Loeb gave Beck a long and searching 
look which Beck bore without flinching. 
“No, I don’t think you will send him a 
bill,” said Loeb slowly. ‘But how much 
did he pay you?” 

“Not a cent—nothing but insults.” 

Loeb finished hisgluncheon in silence. 
But he and Beck separated on the friend- 
liest terms. Loeb was too practical a 
philosopher to hate another man for do- 
ing that which he would have done himself 
if he had had the chance. At his office he 
told a clerk to send Feuerstein a note, 
asking him to call the next morning. 
When Feuerstein came into the ante-room 
the gimlet-eyed office boy disappeared 
through one of the doors in the partition 
and reappeared after a longer absence 
than usual. He looked at Feuerstein with 
a cynical, contemptuous smile in his eyes. 

“Mr. Loeb asks me to tell you,” he said, 
“with his compliments, that you are a 
bigamist and a swindler, and that if you 
ever show your face here again he’ll have 
you locked up.” 
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Feuerstein staggered and paled—there 
was no staginess in his manner. Then 
without a word he slunk away. He had 
not gone far up Center Street before a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder from be- 
hind. He stopped as if he had been shot ; 
he shivered ; he slowly, and with a look of 
fascinated horror, turned to see whose 
hand had arrested him. 

He was looking into the laughing face 
of a man who was obviously a detective. 
“You don’t seem glad to see me, old boy,” 
said the detective with contemptuous fa- 
miliarity. 

“I don’t know you, sir.” Feuerstein 
made a miserable failure of an attempt at 
haughtiness. 

“Of course you don’t. But I know you 
—all about you. Come in here and let’s 
sit down a minute.” 

They went into a saloon and the de- 
tective ordered two glasses of beer. “Now 
listen to me, young fellow,” he said. 
**You’re played out in this town. You’ve 
got to get a move on you, see? We've 
been looking you up, and you’re wanted 
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for bigamy. But if you clear out, you 
won’t be followed. You’ve got to leave to- 
day, understand? If you’re here to-mor- 
row morning, up the road you go.” The 
detective winked and waggled his thumb 
meaningly in a northerly direction. 

Feuerstein was utterly crushed. He 
gulped down the beer and sat wiping the 
sweat from his face. “I have done noth- 
ing,” he protested in tragic tones. “Why 
am I persecuted—I, poor, friendless, help- 
less?” 

“Pity about you,” said the detective. 
“You'd better go west and start again. 
Why not try honest work? It’s not so 
bad, they say, once you get broke in.” He 
rose and shook hands with Feuerstein. 
“So long,” he said. ‘Good luck! Don’t 
forget’? And again he winked and 
waggled his thumb in the direction of the 
penitentiary. 

Feuerstein went to his lodgings, put on 
all the clothes he could wear without dan- 
ger of attracting his landlady’s attention, 
filled his pockets and the crown of his hat 
with small articles, and fled to Hoboken. 


[To BE CONCLUDED] 


HEARTS DALLIANCE 
By Sally Cowlam 


A MULBERRY tree and a smiling sky, 
A June hill-side and a sportive wind— 
O time long gone! And hearts were shy: 
A timothy-blade, and you and I, 
And meadow stretches with woods behind. 


A lark sang madly: O song of June, 
O raptured song of a wakened heart! 

O day that came to an end too soon! 

Vanished the lark, and hushed his tune: 
O hands but a timothy-blade apart! 


Hold fast to the timothy-blade, hold fast; 
Hold gently, too, lest it pull in twain. 
O dallying hearts, while Love went past, 
O cowardly hands; and dusk—at last, 
O gathering night, and quickening pain! 


THE KING’S ROAD 
By Mary H. Krout 


Bee the sea the blue Hawaiian sky 
Is flecked with clouds, white as the crystal snow 
On Mauna Kea’s peak, where come and go 
The dawn and darkness, as the days drift by. 


The mangoes’ heavy leaves hang all unstirred ; 
Through the still noon the pale gardenias shed 
Their musky fragrance; roses bow the head,— 

There is no note of insect or of bird. 


Up the gray slopes, where the hot lava flowed, 
Poured from the grim volcanoes molten fires, 
Beyond the alien white man’s roofs and spires, 

Winds through the ashen dust an ancient road. 


Upward it winds to the horizon’s rim, 
Where the steep ridge looms black against the light, 
Crosses the verge where stretch, concealed from sight, 
Broad fertile fields and forests cool and dim. 


Like watchful sentinels that waiting stand, 
Grow stately palms, their crowns held high in air, 
All the long way, as though they waited there 
Some ghostly presence vanished from the land. 


By twos long paces set apart they blend, 
Stirred by the trades, and toss their plumes and sigh: 
“Here where we linger once the King passed by; 
Who could foresee, in that proud day, the end? 


With song and laughter moved his regal train,— 
Slim maidens wreathed with flowers, and warriors brave 
Bearing the shield and spear—the burdened slave, 
Now, all are gone and we, alone, remain. 


Across the silent wastes our dim shades lie; 
Naught can recall the lost for whom we yearn, 
Ne’er shall the King in princely state return; 

We live, while man who loves and rules must die.” 
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THE FABLE OF THE HOOSIER BILL OF FARE AND HOW THE WOMEN 
FOLKS COOKED UP THINGS FOR THE WELL-KNOWN CITIZEN 


By George Ade 


AUTHOR OF “FABLES IN SLANG,” ETC. 


NCE upon a Time there was a 
O Hired Hand who felt that he was 
cut out to be Somebody. Among 

the Agriculturists he was said to be too 
dosh-burned Toney because he wore gloves 
when he Toiled and on Sundays put on a 
slew of Agony, with 
sheet-iron Shoes 


home-made Sausage, Buckwheat Cakes, 
Recent Eggs, Fried Mush and Mother’s 
Coffee was beginning to wear on him. 
Often he dreamt of being in the Metropo- 
lis, where he could get an Oyster Stew, 
Sardines, and Ice Cream in the Winter 
Time. 

Atlast his Dream 


pointed at the End 
and a neat Derby 
purchased in Terry 
Hut. 

Now this Freck- 
led Swain, whose 
name was Ransom, 
wanted to hop on 
the Inter-Reuben 
and gozipping away 
to see the Great 
World. He wanted 
to live ina big Town 
where he would not 
have to walk on the 
Ploughed Ground 
and where he could 
get something Good 
to Eat. He was tired 
of the plain Vittles 
out on the Farm. 
They very seldom 
had anything on the 
Tableexcept Chick- 
en with Gravy, Salt- 
Rising Bread, Milk, seven or eight Vege- 
tables, Crulls, Cookies, Apple Butter, 
Whortleberry Pie, Light Biscuit, Spare 
Ribs, Pigs’ Feet, Hickory Nut Cake and 
such like. This thing of drawing up 
every A. M. to the same old Lay Out of 


ON SUNDAYS PUT ON A SLEW OF AGONY 


came out of the Box. 
He went up to the 
City toattend a Law 
School and found 
himself domiciled in 
a Refined Joint that 
was a cross between 
a Salon and a Bean- 
ery. It was one of 
those Regular 
Places kept by a 
thin Lady who had 
once ridden in her 
Own Carriage. Her 
Long Suit was 
Home Atmosphere. 
She had the Hall- 
Ways filled with it. 
What is more, she 
came from an Old 
Family. Lord Corn- 
wallis once stopped 
at their House to get 
a Drink of Water 
and George Wash- 
ington came very near sleeping in one of 
the Bed Rooms. So that made the Board 
about 50 cents more on the Week. 

Like all high class Boarding Houses, it 
was infested by some Lovely People. 
There was the girl who spelled it Edythe 
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and was having her voice done over. She 
had a Mother to keep Cases on her and do 
the Press Work. Also there was the 
Grass Widow who remembered her Hus- 
band’s name but had mislaid the Address. 
Also the Old Boarder who was always 
under the influence of Pepsin. He would 
come down to Breakfast wearing the 
Hoof-Marks of a Nightmare Seventeen 
Hands high and holler about the Food and 


SOME LOVELY PEOPLE 


tell the Young Lawyer how you can’t be- 
lieve anything you see in the Papers. Also 
there was a young man employed in a 
Furniture Store who knew that he could 
put Eddie Sothern on the Fritz if he ever 
got a Whack at the Drama. Unless 
some one got out an Injunction he would 
recite Poe’s “Raven” while Edythe played 
Chills and Fever music on the Once-Piano. 
So the Astute Reader will understand that 
this was a sure enough Boarding House. 

Ranse could. have stood for the Intel- 
lectual Environment if there had been a 
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little more doing in the Food Line. In- 
stead of stacking it up on the Table and 
giving the word to Pitch In, the Refined 
Landlady had it brought on in stingy 
little Dabs by several Beautiful Heiresses 
who hated to hold Converse with Ordinary 
Boarders. About the time that Ranse, 
with the Farm Appetite, began to settle 
down to Business he would notice all the 
other People rolling up the Red Napkins 
and trying to get them into the Rings. 
If he kept on eating after that, they would 
give him the Eye. 

Cereals were strongly featured at the 
polite Prunery. Ransom, while employed 
on the Farm, had often mixed up Chop 
Feed and Bran for the Shoats and Year- 
lings, but he never thought he would come 
down to eating it himself. Another 
Strong Card was a Soup that was quite 
Pale and had a couple of Vermicelli swim- 
ming around in it. And every Tuesday 
they served Dried Currants with Clinkers 
in them. 

Before Ranse had been against the 
Health Food Proposition many moons he 
began to hanker for the yellow-legged 
Plymouth Rocks, the golden Butter and 
the kind of milk that comes from the Cow 
—take a Tin Cup and go right out to the 
Spring House and dip it up for yourself. 
Poor, eh? 

Still, he figured that as soon as he got 
into Practice and began to connect with 
the Currency he could shake the Oatmeal 
Circuit and put up at an Al Hotel. 

Like all the other Country Boys of the 
Story Books, Ransom made a Ten-Strike 
in the City. He worked 18 hours per and 
in Due Time he was taken into the Firm 
and stopped shaving his Neck and wore 
Pajamas instead of a home-made Nightie. 

Then he moved into a Hotel that had 
$40,000 worth of Paintings on the First 
Floor, so that no one had a right to kick 
even if the Push Button failed to work. 
All the Furniture was Louie Something. 
You take an ex-Farm-Hand and let him 
sit in a Gold Chair with Satin Monogram 
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that is too Nice to lean against, and you 
can see at a Glance that he is sure enjoy- 
ing himself. Ranse now began to go 
against the a la Carte Gag. The Menu 
was prepared by a Near-French Chef. 
For Fear that People might find Fault 


with the Food he always smothered it and © 


covered it over with Goo. 

Ranse began to find out that Goulasch 
meant Boiled Dinner with Perfumery in 
it, and also that there were seven different 
names for Hash. The only Thing that 
saved it from being Hash was the Piece of 
Lemon Peel tucked on the Side. 

Ranse was not very strong for the 
French Cooking. Sometimes he would find 
himself Chicken-Hungry and‘he would 
order what he thought was Chicken and he 
would get a half section of cold storage 
Poulet covered with Armor Plate, a neat 
Ruffle around the Ankle and an Olive 
reposing on the Bosom. If he ordered 


Ice Cream he got something resembling a 
sample Paper Weight from the Quarries’, 
at Bedford, Indiana. And the Buckwheat ' 


Cakes! They looked like Doiiies and 
tasted like Blotters. And the Demi-Tasse 
is an Awful Joke to spring on the Man 
who wants a Cup of Coffee. 

Here was the Hon. Ransom, rich and 
prosperous and apparently happy, but in 
reality he was Dead Sore. Things ap- 
peared to be coming very Soft for him 
and yet that which he wanted most of all 
he could not get. He wanted the real old 
simon-pure Home Cooking: He recalled 
the Happy Days of Bean Soup and Pun- 
kin Pie and Cottage Cheese. Time and 
again he would see one of those old 
Friends on a Score-Card in a Restaurant 
and he would order it and get some Fake 
Imitation with Smilax all around the 
edges. So, after a while, he became dis- 
couraged and ate all the Junk that was set 
before him—Dope, Lemon Peel, Floral 
Decoration and all. 

Often he would go to Banquets that 
cost as much as Ten a Throw. He would 


dally with Fish that had Glue Dressing on 
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top of it and Golf Balls lying alongside. 
He would tackle Siberian Slush that had 
Hair Tonic floating on top of it. Then 
the Petrified Quail and the Cheese that 
should have been served in 1884. Often, 
sitting at these Magnificent Spreads, he 
thought to himself that he would willingly 
trade all the Tiffany Water on the Table 
for one Goblet of real Buttermilk. 

After Ransom had insulted his Diges- 
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RANSE WAS NOT STRONG FOR FRENCH COOKING 


tive Apparatus for many years with the 
horrible Concoctions of the Gents’ Café he 
resolved to go back to his native Town and 
visit some of his Blood Relations so that 
he could get at least one more Crack at 
real American Grub. 

He wrote that he was coming and his 
Kin became greatly Agitated. 

“Our celebrated Cousin, the Hon. Ran- 
som Peabody, is coming to visit us,’”’ they 
said. “We must make unusual Prepara- 
tions to receive the big Battleship. He is 
Rich and High-Toned and has been living 
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at one of those $6-a-Day Palaces, and we 


must cut a big Melon when he shows up. 
He is accustomed to City Food and we 
must not insult him with ordinary Proven- 
der.” 

So they began 
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Hours. As he was from the City, the 
Family had postponed Breakfast until 
9 o’clock. When he faced up to the Table 
he was Wolfish. First they gave him 
Grape Fruit au 
Kirsch. Then the 


framing up Dishes 
out of a Subscrip- 
tion Cook Book 
purchased the year 
before from a Lady 
with Gold Glasses 
and a grand flow of 
Language. 

The Hon. Ran- 
som arrived late one 
Evening and all 
Night he lay awake 
in the Spare Bed- 
Room, gloating over 
the prospect of a 
Home Breakfast. 

“Me for the Sau- 
sage Cakes with the 
good old Sage rub- 
bed into them,” said 
Ranse. “I will cer- 
tainly show the 
Buckwheats how to 
take a Joke and the 
way I'll dip into 
that Coffee will be a Caution. And talk 
about those Eggs direct from the Hen!” 

He arose early, but had to wait two 
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LIKE A SIBERIAN WOLF 


Finger Bowl with 
the cute Rose Leaves 
floating idly on the 
dimpled Surface. 
Then adainty Lamb 
Chop with an or- 
namental Fence 
around itanda 
sweet little cup of 
Cocoa in the China 
that Uncle Henry 
bought at the 
World’s Fair. Then 
French Toast and 
Eggs a la Gazaza, 
with ChristmasTrees 
stuck into them. 
The Hon. Ransom 
arose and howled 
like a Siberian Wolf, 
which was Impolite 
of him. - Before he 
went Home he did 
manage to get a lit- 
tle real Eating, but 
every one said he was very Eccentric 


to prefer such a simple dish as Fried 


Chicken. 


MORAL 


Hurry up and get it before the Chef and 
the Cook-Book have us entirely Civilized. 


The Reader Magazine THE CLOUD Copyright, 1906, The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
From a paintingin oil by T. C. Steele 


WHILE IT RAINED . 


By George Randolph Chester 


AUTHOR OF “aA BORROWED BABY,” “ESPECIALLY MEN,” ETC. 


The four men tugged and 

strained at the coach while the 

rain beat furiously in their faces. The 

driver, at the heads of the horses, swore 

with the careless ease born of long and 

painstaking practice. Slowly the coach 

came up from its perilous careen, where 

a wash-out in the bank and a broken axle 

had combined to place it, and the breath 
of the men came hot and short. 

‘“Heave yo!” repeated the hearty voice, 
and once more the men bent their sinews 
to the task. There was the rattle of loose 
gravel, a scrambling of feet, and then, 
the rail they were using as a lever hav- 
ing slipped from its treacherous hold on 
the bank, the clumsy vehicle flopped down 
again upon its corner, and this time it 
came very near turning a somersault over 
into the ditch. 

“Damn!” rolled out deeply and sonor- 
ously, not in the voice of the big man, but 
of the actor, and there was a suppressed 
giggle from the gloom, where the actress 
and the country beauty, in the mud at the 
side of the road, were huddled under an 
umbrella. 

The broker, even though inured to sud- 
den reversals of fortune, turned to the 
lawyer in disgust. 

“Couldn’t you get out an injunction to 
help a little?” he suggested. 

“No use,” sighed the lawyer. “Even 
an injunction has its limitations. Death 
and the weather still defy it, I believe.” 

“Listen!” suddenly exclaimed the 
youngest man of the party, a tall, big- 
boned young farmer who stood in the 
middle of the road with his hand to his 
ear, straining to hear into the night. — 


| [ yo!” cried the big stranger. 


Every one stood stock-still. The 
horses stamped restlessly. A gust of 
wind came swaping and howling through 


the roads} ids, and the splash and 
splatter o. ard rain on the coach, on 
the road, . the leaves of the trees, 


drowned out all other sounds except the 
rushing sweep of the creek, wild and 
swollen, over which they had just crossed. 

The young man went over to the two 
women. He had no trouble in picking 
out the right one, even in the dark. 

“*T wasn’t anything, Mollie,” he said 
encouragingly, as he stooped under the 
umbrella and pressed a big, affectionate 
hand on each of her arms, just at the 
shoulders, as if to squeeze her together 
into a more compact bundle. 

“TI ain’t afraid, Hen,” replied the girl 
with sublime confidence, and the other 
woman, the actress, put a sympathetic 
pressure upon her hand where it was 
drawn within her own. 

“Come on, boys,” called the big man. 
“We'll get it this time.” 

He had found another and a stouter 
rail by now, and had already slipped it 
under the broken axle. They all took hold 
with a will. 

“Now all ready,” he cheerily urged. 
“Heave, yo-o-0-0! Heave, yo-o-o-0! 
Heave, yo-o-070!” 

Slowly the coach came up, and the men 
held it with vein-swelling exertion until 
the driver hooked the doubletree to the 
tongue and whipped up the horses. Stum- 
bling and stepping on each other, per- 
spiring and muttering strenuous lan- 
guage—kept under breath in remem- 
brance of the ladies—the workers followed 
after until the coach was moved to safe 
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ground. There the big man slipped the 
strong rail under the rear axle and over 
the front one, letting the other end rest 
on the ground. With the aid of the actor 
and the driver he bound this firmly to 
place with halter ropes, and helped to put 
the broken-off wheel on top of the coach. 

“TI guess it will carry the ladies, now,” 
he said, brushing off his hands. 

He allowed the actor to do the honors, 
however. 

“We are very glad to offer you a seat 
out of the rain at last,” said the latter, 
approaching them. Then he added, turn- 
ing to the actress, “I suppose you are wet 
through and through, my dear.” 

‘Miss Courtenay, please,” corrected the 
actress, but not unkindly, and she put her 
hand through his arm in friendly fashion. 
At the coach he helped her gracefully in, 
and was turning to do likewise by the 
other young woman when the young 
farmer hastily stepped in between and 
helped this one up the steps with the care 
and anxiety of a man handling glassware. 
The actor merely smiled. 

There was a sudden exclamation from 
the driver, and a crash of gravel. In see- 
ing to the fastenings of the harness he 
had slipped down the bank. The big man 
was after him like a shot. 

“Are you hurt?” he anxiously asked. 

“Sprained m’ ankle,” groaned the 
driver. “Can’t step on m’ foot.” 

“Come here, somebody,” directed the 
other. “Help me lift this man into the 
coach.” 

The young farmer was already at his 
side. They lifted the man into the vehicle, 
where the women made way for him on 
one of the long seats. The actress opened 
her big suit case, got out a bandage and 
some arnica, and told him to take off his 
boot. 

The big man had seen to the harness 
and now took the lines in his hands. 

“Wait a minute,” begged the young 
farmer. “Listen.” 

They all listened. There was nothing 
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to be heard but the rush of the wind, the 
pounding of .the rain, the sweep of the 
water. 

“?*T wasn’t anything, Mollie,” he said, 
popping his head in at the door of the 
coach. 

“TI ain’t afraid, Hen,” replied Mollie, 
and the other woman patted her approv- 
ingly on the shoulder. 

“There’s a ho-tel on a ways,” the 
driver informed him. “It’s a mite old- 
fashioned, but mighty good. We'll have 
to put up there fer th’ night.” 

“Yes, I know. Uncle Billy Tutt’s,” 
replied the young man. “S’pose I k’n 
hire a rig there?” 

“°Fraid not. Uncle Billy’s got good 
hosses, an’ ye might buy one, but ye 
couldn’t hire it out.” 

“Huh!” said the young man, and closed 
the door. 

‘All ready, back there?” roared the big 
man above the storm. 

“All ready!” was the cheerful reply. 
There was something infectious about the 
big man’s unfailing good nature, that 
made this dismal trip seem like a jolly 
frolic. Moreover, even the lawyer had a 
good digestion and an active liver. 

“Git ap, there!” shouted the big man. 

The horses threw themselves against 
their collars, and, creaking and groaning 
and rattling and scraping, the crippled 
coach dragged slowly up the little hill, 
where the animals were humanely allowed 
to rest for a moment. It was the pause 
for which the young farmer had been 
waiting. He stopped and listened with 
all his might. 

“Come on, young man,” said the actor 
with a friendly laugh. “We won’t let any- 
body take her away from you.” 

“At least without a writ,” the lawyer 
reminded them, smiling. 

“Writ or no writ!” sturdily interposed 
the broker, for whom, of course, the law 
had small terrors. “They shan’t have 
her.” 

“Tell you th’ truth, we are a-runnin’ 
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es EAVE yo!” cried the big stranger. 
The four men tugged and 


strained at the coach while the 
rain beat furiously in their faces. The 
driver, at the heads of the horses, swore 
with the careless ease born of long and 
painstaking practice. Slowly the coach 
came up from its perilous careen, where 
a wash-out in the bank and a broken axle 
had combined. to place it, and the breath 
of the men came hot and short. 

‘““Heave yo!” repeated the hearty voice, 
and once more the men bent their sinews 
to the task. There was the rattle of loose 
gravel, a scrambling of feet, and then, 
the rail they were using as a lever hav- 
ing slipped from its treacherous hold on 
the bank, the clumsy vehicle flopped down 
again upon its corner, and this time it 
came very near turning a somersault over 
into the ditch. 

“Damn!” rolled out deeply and sonor- 
ously, not in the voice of the big man, but 
of the actor, and there was a suppressed 
giggle from the gloom, where the actress 
and the country beauty, in the mud at the 
side of the road, were huddled under an 
umbrella. 

The broker, even though inured to sud- 
den reversals of fortune, turned to the 
lawyer in disgust. 

“Couldn’t you get out an injunction to 
help a little?” he suggested. 

“No use,” sighed the lawyer. “Even 
an injunction has its limitations. Death 
and the weather still defy it, I believe.” 

“Listen!” suddenly exclaimed the 
youngest man of the party, a tall, big- 
boned young farmer who stood in the 
middle of the road with his hand to his 
ear, straining to hear into the night. © 


Every one stood stock-still. The 
horses stamped restlessly. A gust of 
wind came swnaqping and howling through 


the roads} ids, and the splash and 
splatter o. ard rain on the coach, on 
the road, . the leaves of the trees, 


drowned out all other sounds except the 
rushing sweep of the creek, wild and 
swollen, over which they had just crossed. 

The young man went over to the two 
women. He had no trouble in picking 
out the right one, even in the dark. 

“*Twasn’t anything, Mollie,” he said 
encouragingly, as he stooped under the 
umbrella and pressed a big, affectionate 
hand on each of her arms, just at the 
shoulders, as if to squeeze her together 
into a more compact bundle. 

“I ain’t afraid, Hen,” replied the girl 
with sublime confidence, and the other 
woman, the actress, put a sympathetic 
pressure upon her hand where it was 
drawn within her own. 

“Come on, boys,” called the big man. 
“We'll get it this time.” 

He had found another and a stouter 
rail by now, and had already slipped it 
under the broken axle. They all took hold 
with a will. 

“Now all ready,” he cheerily urged. 
“Heave, yo-o-o-o! Heave, yo-o-o-o! 
Heave, yo-o-o<o!” 

Slowly the coach came up, and the men 
held it with vein-swelling exertion until 
the driver hooked the doubletree to the 
tongue and whipped up the horses. Stum- 
bling and stepping on each other, per- 
spiring and muttering strenuous lan- 
guage—kept under breath in remem- 
brance of the ladies—the workers followed 
after until the coach was moved to safe 
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“I’m payin’ fer two,” shamefacedly ad- 
mitted Mr. Peabody, alias Smith, drawing 
out his wallet. ‘Don’t give me away to 
nobody.” 

“Yore name k’n be Jeff Davis er Bene- 
dic’ Arnol’ if ye like, jes’ ez long as I git 
th’ spondulix,” the landlord assured him 
as he took the money. 

When the big man came in, wet and 
tired, he had to take what was left in the 
way of accommodations. 

“Yore supper’s jes’ ready,” said Uncle 
Billy when he stepped up to register. 

“But [I’ve had my supper,” protested 
the other. 

“That’s what they all said,” replied 
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Uncle Billy, “but ye got to eat it jes’ th’ 
same. There’s th’ supper, that’ll cost ye 
fifty cents, an’ bed, fifty more, an’ break- 
fas’, that’s another fifty. Dollar’n a 
half.” 
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“TI don’t mind paying for it since you 
insist,” said the big man, counting out the 
money, “but really I prefer not to eat it.” 

“TI ain’t a-goin’ t’ take no pay fer what 
ye don’t git,” said Uncle Billy, eagerly 
gathering up the money. “Go right on 
out an’ eat. I?ll show ye th’ wash pan.” 

The stranger threw back his head and 
enjoyed a big laugh, then, without fur- 
ther protest, followed the landlord. He 
would much have preferred to put on dry 
clothing first, but the tantalizing odor of 
hot coffee and the sound of gay voices in 
the dining-room decided him. 

When he stepped in to join them a 
hearty shout of welcome went up. It was 
the first look that his companions had been 
able to get at him in good light. About 
forty-five, clean shaven, dressed, like the 
lawyer and the actor, in a plain black 
Prince Albert, he was easily the most dis- 
tinguished looking of the little company. 
The blushing elopers were apparently the 
guests of honor and the recipients of 
much affectionate raillery, in which the 
stranger joined and in which he was 
quickly the leader, proving himself to be 
head and shoulders above the others in 
clean, harmless wit, as he had been in 
practical expediency. 

To their disappointment he was the 
first to leave the table, explaining that he 
“had some writing to do that could not 
be put off,” but when he was gone the 
mystery of his occupation became at once 
the topic of conversation. Each one of 
them, it seemed, had been unaccountably 
puzzled to place him. He seemed to have 
no distinguishing characteristics that 
would assign him to any line of business 
with which they were familiar. 

“That fellow is a thoroughbred,” re- 
marked the broker. “Wonder what he 
does. Looks like he might be an actor.” 

“T can’t agree with you at all,” pro- 
tested Mr. Jarvies. “I ama player, my- 
self, and I am quite sure he does not be- 
long to our ranks. He looks more to me 
like a successful lawyer.” 

“Accept my assurance that he has not 
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one of the characteristics of my vocation,” 
objected the lawyer. “I am of the law, 
and know the good men of my calling by 
instinct. And this man is not a pettifog- 
ger, whatever he is. He looks to me like 
a keen, sharp, honorable business man.” 

The broker suddenly chuckled, but did 
not explain his mirth. 

“Not a business man, I’ll be bound,” he 
declared. ‘“He’s either a way-up profes- 
sional man of some sort, a literary chap 
or maybe a lecturer.” 

“We had a lightning-rod agent stop at 
our place once that looked a whole lot like 
him, an’ he mighty nigh carried off th’ 
farm before-we could stop ’im,” suggested 
the young farmer. “He was an awful 
slick man.” 

The actress laughed. 

“He’s all right, no matter what his 
business is,” she declared. “Did you see 
his wonderful eyes—big and beautiful 
and kind—the sort that understand you 
and that you can trust?” 

To this Mollie nodded her head in em- 
phatic assent, but the men changed the 
subject abruptly. ; 

They had filed, chatting gaily, out into 
the hall, and were just approaching the 
stairway when a horse was heard splash- 
ing through the mud at a rapid rate. 
Mollie turned pale. 

“Paw !”” she exclaimed. 

The actress lost not a moment. She 
whisked the elopers back through the hall 
and up the rear stairway in no time. 
Sending the young man to his room, she 
took the girl to her own and locked the 
door. The men in the meantime rushed 
‘ into the “office” to post Uncle Billy, but 
they were too late, for the enemy was al- 
ready upon them. 

Out of the storm came a man in a hick- 
ory shirt and without a hat. The rain 
-was running in streams from his hair and 
from his beard, and there was lightning 
in his eye. 

“Looky here, Billy, is my girl an’ that 
dad-blasted Hen Peabody here?” he de- 
manded. 
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Uncle Billy glanced at the actor. James 
Jefferson Jarvies was behind the new- 
comer, shaking his fist at the landlord 
and making grimaces of the most horrible 
bloodthirstiness at him. 

‘Not now they hain’t, Joe,” said Uncle 
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HE LAUGHED UNTIL THE TEARS RAN DOWN HIS 
CHEEKS 


Billy. ‘They only stopped here fer a 
snack an’ a cup o’ coffee, an’ druv right 
on.” 

“Dang it all!’ exclaimed the man, and 
dashed out into the night again. Uncle 
Billy listened to the furiously departing 
wheels and then sat on a bench and 
laughed until the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“Joe Grimesley skun me in a hoss trade 
twelve years ago, an’ I been a-waitin’ ever 
sincet t’ git even,” he explained. 

He was deep in the details of that an- 
cient infamous transaction when the 
splash of a rapidly driven horse was once 
more heard, and in a moment more Joseph 
Grimesley rejoined the group in the “of- 
fice,” blazing with wrath. 

“You told me a blamed-on lie, Billy 
Tutt!” he exclaimed. “I stopped down 
yonder a ways, where they was a sandy 
rise, an’ looked at th’ road with my lan- 
tern. They hain’t a dratted rig gone over 
that sand since this here rain begin, an’ 
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you know it. Now I want my girl an’ 


Hen Peabody, an’ I’m a-goin’ t’ search 
this here house 
He started determinedly for the hall 
door, but the actor had forestalled him. 
“Hold him a minute,” he had whispered 
to the lawyer and the broker, and had 
Now, before Mr. 


p 


slipped up stairs. 
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“Then, as a representative of the law 
and the people, SS, I can not, as certified 
and approved by the statutes in such 
cases made and provided, permit you to 
search these premises without recourse to 
due legal process.” 

The broker also impressively arose. 

‘To the which I bear witness and here- 


*YOU TOLD ME A BLAMED-ON LIE, BILLY TUTT!” 


Grimesley could reach the door, he found 
himself confronted by the lawyer. 

“Just one moment, my friend,” said 
the man of the law with impressive dig- 
nity. “Before you begin your trespass, 
have you a search warrant, a writ of re- 
plevin or habeas corpus, a nolle prosequi 
or—or a nux vomica?” 

“Well, no, I hain’t,”? confessed Mr. 
Grimesley, scratching his head. 


with affix my hand and seal,” he seconded 
with solemnity and binding force, and 
thereupon the two calmly resumed their 
seats, with the air of having disposed of 
the matter for all time to come. The 
move was so convincing that Mr. Grimes- 
ley also sat down to think things over, but 
there was danger of a present rebellion. 
No man in the county could boast of hav- 
ing ever worsted him in a “dicker.” 
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In the meantime the actor had knocked 
at the door of “Miss Courtenay’s” room, 
where the actress and the runaway girl 
were chatting on the common ground of 
the way to men’s hearts, the actress being 
a chafing-dish expert, and the country 
girl an exponent of the fricasseed chicken 
school. 

“Agnes!” he called. “My 
dear!” 

“Miss Courtenay, if you 
please,” said a rich con- 
tralto voice reprovingly, but 
the door opened promptly 
nevertheless, and she stood 
smiling pleasantly upon him. 

‘The relentless parent has 
come back again, and he in- 
sists on searching the house. 
Go down stairs, won’t you, 
and get the man into the 
parlor? If you can, hold 
him there until we get these 
young people started out 
into the rain again.” 

“Indeed I will,” she re- 
plied, laughing. She went 
back into the room, kissed 
Mollie and made some rapid 
alterations in her toilet. 
When she came out into the 
hall and had closed the door, 
her husband put his arms 
about her in the darkness, 
and to his surprise she sud- 
denly clung to him. 

“You’re a good fellow, Jim,” she said. 
“I suppose these babes in the wood make 
us both feel—well, rather melty again. 
We’ll reconsider that divorce, maybe, and 
the matter of exclusive leads and one-part 
plays. Wouldn’t it be nice to elope, our- 
selves ?” 

There was no hint of this tenderness 
upon her, however, when, her splendid 
hair flowing and her rich gown trailing, 
she swept into the presence of Joseph 
Grimesley. 

“TI am told that there is a father here 
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whose heart aches for a missing daugh- 
ter,” she said in her deepest pathos. “Are 
you that unhappy parent?” 

“Yes’m, only it’s my fingers that 
itches,” replied he. 

“Then come, come with me!” she trag- 
ically commanded, and seized his wrist. 


“FIRST I MUST TELL YOU THE STORY OF MY LIFE” 


Dazed and helpless he allowed her to drag 
him into the parlor and plant him on the 
horsehair sofa, where she towered before 
him. 

“First,” she said tensely, “I must tell 
you the story of my life!” 

“T ain’t got much time,” he feebly pro- 
tested. “I got to—” 

“You shall, you must listen,” she inter- 
rupted imperiously. “My friend, you 
have a kind, kind eye, an honest brow and 
a noble heart. The woes of the orphan 
and the oppressed must ever appeal to 
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you. Sir, I was born on the sunny slopes 
of old Vermont. Down past our little 
cabin home tumbled and sang a dancing 
stream—” ‘ 

Joseph Grimesley sat spellbound and 
listened. Occasionally he batted his eyes, 
but that was all. 

Over in the “office,” in the meantime, 
the conspirators were wrestling with Un- 
cle Billy’s convictions. They were trying 
to get him to hire Henry Peabody a horse, 
but Mr. Tutt was obdurate. He shielded 
his good horses as he would beloved chil- 
dren. At last, however, the wrinkles in his 
brow suddenly shifted to the corners of 
his eyes, and then he slapped his thigh. 

“By golly, I know where Hen k’n git a 
rig!” he exclaimed. 

He beckoned the others to follow him 
on tip-toe, and led the way to the front 
door where he pointed out a waiting horse 
and buggy. The lawyer, the broker and 
the actor looked at each other in dazed, 
stupid joy for one moment, and then, with 
a common impulse, they broke for the din- 
ing-room where they could shriek without 
unduly disturbing any one. 

The “rig” was Joseph Grimesley’s own ! 

Presently, up-stairs, they had to throw 
the young farmer on the bed and smother 


him with pillows when he began to appre- - 


ciate the beautiful proposition, and by the 
time they had the elopers bundled up and 
ready to go, they were all weak and 
breathless. Silently the actor and the 
other men pressed the hands of the runa- 
ways and wished them happiness and good 
luck, and then they stole out to the back 
stairway. 

But half way down the stairs something 
happened. Miss Mollie sneezed! Once, 
twice, three times she sneezed, and then 
her future lord and master led her back to 
her room. 

“You’re already ketchin’ a cold,” he 
firmly announced, “an’ I ain’t a goin’ to 
let you go out in this rain no more to- 
night, ef I hev t’ stan’ in front o’ yore 
door an’ fight my weight in wildcats !” 
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They had to commend his chivalric 
course, but it left the actor in somewhat of 
a dilemma. He went down stairs and lis- 
tened at the door of the parlor. The mel- 
low contralto of his wife was flowing on 
and on, without a break, without a ripple. 
It wouldn’t do to leave the faithful wom- 
an talking there all night, and so at last 
he opened the door. Mrs. Jarvies, alias 
Miss Courtenay, stretched up to her full 
height before the dazed Mr. Grimesley, 
was passionately, though hoarsely, im- 
ploring Heaven to witness her future ven- 
geance. 

“of old Vermont!” she was hissing. 
“And if ever I find him, if ever merciful 
fate sends him into this eager clutch of 
mine, I shall wreak that vengeance upon 
him that will make the miserable miscreant 
wish he had never been born! Listen! 
When I was a child, back in the cabin 
home upon those sunny slopes, where the 
little stream sang and tumbled past our 
door—” 

“Your sister is ill and needs your at- 
tention, Miss Courtenay,” the actor hu- 
manely interrupted. 

She caught his eye and studied it for a 
bricf instant, and then she wrung the 
hand of Joseph Grimesley. 

‘And so, my friend, my honest friend, 
you have the story of my life—the story 
of a broken heart!” she abruptly con- 
cluded. 

Affected to tears, she swept from the 
room, and Mr. Grimesley drew a deep, 
deep breath. There was a dizzy look 
about his eyes and he had been rumpling 
his wet hair. 

“It’s a dern shame!’ he said numbly. 
“I reckon her troubles hez tetched her in 
th’ head th’ least mite. She’s cert’nly an 
amazin’— Looky here!” he broke off, sud- 
denly sitting up straight. “What I want 
to know is where is my girl, an’ I want t 
know it dad burned quick !” 

“Ton’t be rash,” cautioned the actor. 
“Be sure that you have the law on your 
side. [ll tell you what to do. The law- 
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yer out there is a friend of mine, and I 
can get him to give you his services free. 
He will make out the necessary papers, 
and then you can search the house or do 
anything you like. I will introduce you.” 

“Free, did you say?” eagerly inquired 
Mr. Grimesley. 

“Free p> 

That was enough. If it was free, Mr. 
Grimesley wanted it, whatever it was. Mr. 
Jarvies gravely introduced him and hur- 
ried up stairs with the broker in great 
peace of mind. He had confidence in the 
lawyer. A few minutes later the broker 
strolled down stairs and nodded at the at- 
torney. That gen- 
tleman wearily pre- 
sented one last pa- 
per for Mr. Grimes- 
ley to sign, and told 
him he could now go 
on with his search. 

“IT never saw a 
man so revel in free 
affidavits in my life, 
and I had to put a 
red paper seal on 
each one,” he com- 
plained to the bro- 
ker as they followed 
Mr. Grimesley up 
stairs. “He has 
signed seven so far, 
and I think he figures himself ahead 
about five dollars apiece. I hope he 
chokes.” 

That the affidavits were clever of their 
kind was attested by the behavior of 
Uncle Billy Tutt, who, purple in the face, 
was having cramps in the corner. 

The search was fruitless. At Miss 
Courtenay’s room he saw, through the 
crack of the door, her aged sister in bed, 
her gray wig sprawling pathetically on 
the pillow. In the actor’s room he found 
Mr. Jarvies smoking peacefully in the 
window. He took the liberty of search- 
ing that room, but failed to look out of 
the window, where Mr. Peabody lay in 
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the rain on the roof of the porch. He re- 
turned to the “office,” at last satisfied that 
the runaways were not on the premises. 

“You’d better stay right here,” said 
the actor to the dripping young man who 
came in off the roof. “You see he has 
searched my room and won’t come back 
here again. Your room was vacant, and 
he may be suspicious of it, so I will oc- 
cupy that. Good night, my boy.” 

Down stairs, Mr. Grimesley was look- 
ing out into the storm. It was raining 
harder than ever, and he shook his head. 

“I reckon [ll hev t’? stay all night, 
Billy,” he said. “I s’pose them young uns 
is safe married by 
this time, drat em.” 

“T don’t know 
where I’ll put ye, 
Joe, deed I don’t,” 
said Uncle Billy in 
perplexity. “Th’ 
rooms is all full, two 
in a bed, most on 
’em. I jedge I'll hev 
t? put ye in with 
that actor feller.” 

Mr. Grimesley’s 
horse was put away, 
and then Uncle Bil- 
ly took the man up 
to “the actor feller’s 
room” and uncere- 
moniously threw open the door. Young 
Mr. Peabody, in his shirt sleeves and 
stocking feet, blankly confronted them! 

There was no language wasted. Mr. 
Grimesley made one dive and Mr. Pea- 
body met him half way. There was a 
thud that shook the house as the two mus- 
cular bodies came together, and then there 
was a pile of waving and jerking arms 
and legs bouncing about on the floor. 

“Fight! Fight!’ shouted Uncle Billy, 
and jumped eagerly into the mélée. The 
lawyer, the broker and the actor, coatless 
and stocking-footed, came running to the 
door, but presently there shot in among 
them a tall man with a pen behind his ear 
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and roomy, striped flannel pajamas hang- 
ing upon his well-knit frame. It was the 
mysterious big stranger, and the joy of 
action was in his sparkling eye. 

“Peace, gentlemen, peace!” he cried, 
and lit square into the scrimmage, head 
first, with a grace and precision that could 
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“Jes? you wait till I git you home, 
Missy, an’ I’ll lather you good with a 
horse-whip,” fumed Mr. Grimesley. 

“Let me ketch you at it once!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Peabody, lunging toward 
him and shaking his fist. “You stingy 
cuss! Three year now you’ve kep’ me 
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MR. GRIMESLEY PROVING THE MORE VIOLENT OF THE TWO, THE BIG MAN CALMLY SAT ON HIM 


only have been learned on a college foot- 
ball gridiron. There was a sharp tussle, 
and then the big man arose with one of 
the combatants held by the collar in each 
brawny hand. Mr. Grimesley proving 
the more violent of the two, the big man 
calmly sat on him, releasing Mr. Peabody. 

“Now, let’s hear the rights of this,” he 
said judicially. 

The men at the door made room for 
Miss Courtenay and Mollie. 


off’n yore place, because ef I married 
Mollie you’d hev t’ hire more help. I got 
her now an’ I’m goin’ t’ keep ’er!” 

‘Are you a poor man, Mr. Grimesley?” 
asked the big stranger. 

“I reckon I hain’t! exploded Mr. 
Grimesley. “I got more good farms than 
ary man in th’ county, an’ that’s why this 
here Peabody pup wants t’ steal my girl. 
T’ll fool ’im. T’ll will away ever’ las’ acre 


I got.” 
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“Will it an’ welcome,” retorted Mr. 
Peabody. “I got a good farm o’ my own, 
all paid fer, with a nice, new house on it 
fer Mollie, an’ you know it. An’ they 
ain’t a man in th’ county k’n say a word 
agin me, an’ you know that, too, you ole 
skinflint !” 

Mr. Grimesley’s only denial of this was 
a threat to “whip the everlastin’ day- 
lights” out of Mr. Peabody. He even 
made an attempt to get up and do it, but 
the big stranger, who so calmly sat on 
him, prevented it with no seeming effort. 
The big man was in some perplexity. He 
was looking from the prostrate father to 
the sturdy lover, and then to Mollie. The 
faces of the three were convincing. They 
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would have decided any one as to the just 
and righteous course to pursue. 

“It’s a pity that you have not a mar- 
riage license with you,” he said finally. 

“But I have, though,” replied the 
young man, producing the document. “I 
got it this mornin’, an’ we was tryin’ t’ 
git over t’ Jonesville ?—” 

“Well, why didn’t you mention it in 
the very first place?” inquired the pleas- 
ant man, whose business no one had been 
able to fathom, though now they all ac- 
cused themselves of blindness. ‘“‘Here, a 
couple of you boys hold Mr. Grimesley so 
I can marry this wholesome young couple 
and finish writing my sermon. I’m the 
new Methodist bishop of this diocese!” 


TO A WANDERER 
By Evaleen Stein 


[ WONDER if the cloudless, wide 
Italian sky is blue 
As are the violets that hide 
Our dewy earth from view? 


I wonder if the Alpine snow 
Is half so fair to see 

As these white cherry-blooms that blow 
In soft flakes from the tree? 


I wonder what rare music heard 
From carved cathedral choir 
Is sweet as notes of yonder bird 
Within the budding brier? 


Ah, wherefore, wherefore tarry, dear? 
Why wander still so far? 

The May is glad and gracious here 
As foreign Maytimes are! 


The scented blossoms break apart, 
And like a flower, too, 

The love that sweetens all my heart 
And waits to welcome you. 


man,” said the Doctor pursing 

his lips ; and as he has a nice feel- 
ing for climax, he slapped the reins on 
Dobbin’s broad back and placidly drove 
away. 

Bencath that flapping gray hat his 
wrinkled face was unusually severe. His 
eyes really seemed to flash resentment 
through his green spectacles. The Doc- 
tor’s remark related to my manipulation 
of a new rose sprayer which I had pur- 
chased this morning at the village hard- 
ware store and was directing against the 
pests on my crimson ramblers when he 
paused to tell me that he had tried that 
identical device last year and found it 
worthless. As his shabby old phaeton 
rounded the corner, I turned the sprayer 
over to my young undergraduate friend 
Waldo, and came in, in excellent temper, 
to set down a few truths about the Doctor. 

He is, as you may already have guessed, 
the venerable Doctor Experience, of the 
well-known university which bears his 
name. He is a person of quality and dis- 
tinction, and the most quoted of all the au- 
thorities on life and conduct. How empty 
the day would be in which we did not hear 
some one say, “Experience has taught 
me—” In the University of Experience 
the Doctor fills all the chairs; and all his 
utterances, you may say, are ez cathedra. 

He is as respectable for purposes of 
quotation as Thomas 4 Kempis or Benja- 
min Franklin. We really imagine—we 
who are alumni of the old Doctor’s ivy- 
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mantled knowledge-house, and we who re 
call the austerity of his curriculum and 
the frugality of Sunday evening tea at 
his table—that his own courses were im- 
mensely profitable to us. Why, we remem- 
ber, he warned us against yielding to the 
persuasions of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, illustrating his points with anec- 
dotes from his own long and honorable ca- 
reer. He used to weep over us, too, in a 
fashion somewhat dispiriting; but we 
loved him, and sometimes as we sit in the 
winter twilight thinking on the days that 
are no more, we recall him in a mood of af- 
fection and regret, and do not mind at all 
that checrless motto in the seal of the uni- 
versity corporation, “Experientia docet 
stultos,” to which he still calls attention 
after morning prayers. 

“My young friends,” he says, “I hope 
and trust that my words may be the means 
of saving you from much of the heartache 
and sorrow of this world. When J was 
young—” 

This phrase is the widely accepted sig- 
nal for shuffling the feet and looking 
bored. We turn away from the benign 
doctor at his reading desk, fumbling at 
that oft-repeated lecture which our fathers 
and grandfathers remember and quote— 
we turn our gaze to the open windows and 
the sunlight. The philosophy of life is in 
process of making out there,—a new phi- 
losophy for every hour, with infinite spirit 
and color, and anon we hear bugles cry- 
ing across the hills of our dreams. ‘“When 
I was young!’ If we were not the politest 
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imaginable body of students—we who 
take Doctor Experience’s course because 
it is—I blush at the confession—a snap, 
—we should all be out of the window and 
over the hills and far away. It’s a good 
school—the revered Doctor’s,—where stu- 
dents hear many an argument about it and 
about—but, just the same, they all come 
out by the same door wherein they went. 

The great weakness of Experience as a 
teacher lies in the fact that there are so 
few unalterable facts. 


“The truth is great, and shall prevail, 
When none cares whether it prevail or 
not,—” 


just then, and no earlier. We hardly real- 
ize how utterly the snows and roses of 
yesteryear vanish until the amiable book 
agent points out to us the obsolete char- 
acter of our most prized encyclopedia. 
All books should be purchased with a view 
to their utility in lifting the baby’s chin a 
proper distance above the breakfast table ; 
for, quite likely, this will be their sole of- 
fice in the household. Within a fifteen- 
minute walk of the window by which I 
write lives a man who rejects utterly the 
idea that the world is round, and he is by 
no means a fool. He is a far more inter- 
esting person, I dare say, than Coperni- 
cus or Galileo ever was; and his straw- 
berries are the earliest and the best pro-” 
duced in our township. Truth, let us say, 
is a continuing matter. This is where I 
parted company with the revered Doctor 
long ago. His inability to catch bass in 
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the creek isn’t going to keep me at home 
to-morrow morning. For all I care he may 
sit on his veranda and talk himself hoarse 
to his old friend Professor Killjoy, whose 
gum shoes and earmuffs are a feature of 
our village landscape. 

When you and I, my brother, are called 
on to address the young, how blithely we 
congratulate our hearers upon the fact 
that they are the inheritors of the wisdom 
of all the ages. Conduct, we assure them, 
is three-fourths of life; (all of us who ad- 
dress the young idea quote Matthew Ar- 
nold; I don’t know what we should do 
without him) and conduct, we go on to 
say, is the wisdom of the ages which Doc- 
tor Experience has rolled into the pill of 
perfection. 

We invoke dear old Experience as 
though he were a god, fondly imagining 
that an honest impulse demands that we 
appeal to him as an arbiter. But when we 
have submitted our case and listened to his 
verdict we express our thanks and go 
away and do exactly as we please. We all 
carry our troubles to the friends whose 
sympathy we know outweighs their wis- 
dom. We want them to pat us on the back 
and tell us that we are doing exactly 
right. If they by any chance are bold 
enough to give us an honest judgment 
based on real convictions, we depart with 
a grievance, our confidence shaken. We 
lean upon our friends, to be sure; but we 
rely upon them more to bail us out after 
the forts of folly have crashed about our 
ears and we pine in the donjon, than on 
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their advice that might possibly have pre- 
served us on the right side of the barri- 
cade. And I may note here, that of all the 
offices that man may undertake, that of 
the frank friend is the most thankless. 
The frank friend! It is he, my comrade, 
who told you yesterday that you were 
looking wretchedly ill. Doctor Experience 
had warned him; and he was anxious to 
stop you in your headlong plunge,—he 
felt a duty in the matter. To-morrow he 
will drop in to tell you in gentle terms 
that your new poem is—well, he hates to 
say it,—but he fears it isn’t up to your 
old mark! The frank friend, you may re- 
member, was Doctor Experience’s favor- 
ite pupil. 

We are all trying to square wisdom with 
our own ideas. Professional men, whose 
business is the giving of advice, are fully 
aware of this. Death is the only arbiter 
who can enforce his own writs, and no hu- 
man being can speak a final word on any 
matter. 

I was brought up to have an immense 
respect — reverence, even—for law. It 
seemed to me in my youth to embody a 
tremendous philosophy. Here, I used to 
say, as I pondered opinion and precedent, 
here is the very flower and fruit of the 
wisdom of the ages. How could I know 
that every proposition in law may be sup- 
ported from two sides diametrically op- 
posed to each other! Imagine my bewil- 
derment when I found that a case which 
is likely to prove weak before one infalli- 
ble judge may be shifted with a little 


trouble to another, equally infallible, but 
with views known to be friendly to the 
cause in question. I once lived in a judi- 
cial circuit where there was considerable 
traveling to be done by the court and bar. 
The lawyer who was most enterprising in 
securing the sleeping-car stateroom where- 
in to play poker—discreetly and not too 
successfully—with the judge, was popu- 
larly supposed to have the best chance of 
winning his cases. What, may I inquire, 
becomes of the wisdom of the ages in a 
situation like this? 

Our neighbors’ failures are really of no 
use to us. “No admittance” and “Paint” 
are not accepted by the curious world as 
warnings but as invitations. 


“A sign once caught the casual eye, 

And it said, Paint; 

And every one who passed it by, 
Sinner or saint, 

Into the fresh green color must 
Make it his biz 

A doubting finger-point to thrust, 

That he, accepting naught on trust, 
Might say, It‘is, it is!” 


Cynic, do I hear? The term is not one of 
opprobrium. A cynic, my friend, is a man 
who declines to cut the cotton-filled pie on 
All Fools’ Day. 

We are bound to test for ourselves the 
identical heating apparatus which the man 
next door cast away as rubbish last 
spring. We know why its heat units were 
unsatisfactory to him,—it was because his 
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chimneys were too small. Mrs. B. tele- 
phones to Mrs. A. and asks touching the 
merits, habits and previous condition of 
servitude of the cook Mrs. A. discharged 
this morning. Mrs. A., who holds an hon- 
orary degree bestowed upon her by the 
good Doctor Experience, leans upon the 
telephone and explains with conscientious 
detail the deficiencies of Mary Ann. She 
does as she would be done by and does it 
thoroughly. But what is her astonish- 
ment to learn the next day that Mary 
Ann’s trunk has been transferred to Mrs. 
B’s third story; that Mary Ann’s impos- 
sible bread and deadly cake are upon Mrs. 
B’s table! Mrs. B., too, took a course of 
lectures under Doctor Experience, and she 
admires him greatly; but what do these 
facts avail her when guests are alighting 
at the door and Mary Ann is the only cook 
visible in the urban landscape? Moreover, 
Mrs. A. always was (delectable colloquial- 
ism!) a hard mistress, and Mrs. B. must, 
she feels, judge of these matters for her- 
self. And so—so—say we all of us! 

Men who have done post-graduate work 
in the good Doctor’s school are no better 
fortified against error than the rest of us 
who may never have got beyond his kin- 
dergarten. The results might be different 
if it were not that Mistress Vanity also 
teaches in the good Doctor’s school, and 
her lessons embody a sugar-coated conceit 
that undoes most of the head master’s 
work in his own specialty. Conservative 
bankers, sage lawyers and wise legislators 
are the frequent and easy prey of the gold 
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brick operator. The reason that there is 
—as the police advise us—a new crop of 
“suckers” every spring, is that Mistress 
Vanity wields a greater influence than 
Doctor Experience. These words stare at 
me oddly in type; they are the symbols of 
a disagreeable truth,— and yet we may as 
well face it. The eternal ego will not bow 
to any dingy doctor whose lectures only 
illustrate his own inability to get-on in the 
world. 

The best skating is always on thin ice, 
—we like to feel it crack and yield under 
our feet; there is a deadly fascination in 
the thought of the twenty or forty feet of 
cold water beneath. Last year’s mortality 
list cuts (dare I do it?) no ice with us; we 
must make our own experiments, while the 
Doctor screams himself hoarse from his 
bonfire on the bank. He has held many an 
inquest on this darkling shore of the river 
of time, and he will undoubtedly live to 
hold many another; but thus far we have 
not been the subjects; and when it comes 
to the mistakes of others we are all de- 
lighted to serve on the coroner’s jury. 

It isn’t well for us to be saved from too 
many blunders; we need the discipline of 
failure. It is better to fail than never to 
try, and the man who can contemplate the 
graveyard of his own hopes without bit- 
terness will not always be ignored by the 
gods of success. 

Waldo had a narrow escape yesterday. 
He was reading “Tom Jones” in the col- 
lege library, when the Doctor slipped up 
behind him on sneakers, and Waldo’s nerv- 


ous system experienced a terrible shock. 
But it was the Doctor’s opportunity. 
“Read biography, young man; biogra- 
phies of the good and great are veritable 
text books in this school!’ So you may 
observe Waldo to-day sprawled under the 
spreading prune tree on the campus, with 
his eyes bulging out as he follows Na- 
poleon on the retreat from Russia. He 
has firmly resolved that he shall never be 
as foolish as the darkly-gifted Corsican. 
About tomorrow evening, when he tries to 
hitch the Doctor’s good old Dobbin to the 
chapel bell, and falls from the belfry into 
the arms of the village constable, he will 
welcome St. Helena and think no more of 
Moscow. 

An interesting biography is no more 
valuable than a good novel. If life were 
an agreed state of facts and not a cheer- 
ful experiment, then we might lean upon 
biography as final. In this and in all mat- 
ters, let us deal squarely with Youth. 
Boswell’s Johnson is only gossip raised to 
the highest power; the reading of it will 
make Waldo cheerfuller, but it will not 
keep him from wearing a dinner coat to a 
five o’clock tea or teach him how to earn 
more than four dollars a week. I will say 
for Plutarch that he did one thing for 
me—he strengthened my naturally vacil- 
lating resolution prodigiously, so that, 
when I had finished him and sworn never 
to touch him again, I kept my word, even 
to this day. He’s the leader on my list of 
books that have helped me. 

We have brought existence to an ideal 


state when at every breakfast table we 
face a new world with no more use for 
yesterday than for the grounds of yester- 
day’s coffee. The wisdom behind us is a 
high wall which we can not climb if we 
would; and while its very height is tempt- 
ing, we may be sure that there is no rose 
garden beyond it—only the wreck of bat- 
tle, a cheerless field with the sea of time 
gnawing its dreary shores. 

To be old and to know ten thousand 
things—there is something august and 
majestic in the thought; but to be young 
and ignorant, to see yesterday pass, a 
shining ripple on the flood of oblivion, 
and then to buckle down to the day’s busi- 
ness,—there’s a better thing than being 
old and wise. We are always praising the 
unconscious ease of great literature; and 
that ease—typical of the life and time re- 
flected, was a thing of the day, with no 
yesterdays’ dead weight dragging it 
down. Whitman’s charm for those of us 
who like him lies in the fact that he 
doesn’t invite us to a rummage sale of 
cast-off raiment, but offers fabrics that 
are fresh and in new patterns. We have 
all known that same impatience of the 
past that he voices so stridently. The 
world is as new to him as it was to Isaiah 
or Homer. 


“When I heard the learned astronomer, 

When the proofs and figures were ranged 
in columns before me, 

When I was shown the charts and diagrams, 
to add, divide and measure them ; 
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When I, sitting, heard the astronomer 
where he lectured with much ap- 
plause in the lecture room, 

How soon, unaccountably, I became tired 
and sick, 

Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off 
by myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from 
time to time 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.” 


Our old Doctor can name all the stars 
without a telescope but he does not know 
that in joy they “perform their shining.” 

There is a delightful comedy,—long 
popular in England and known in Amer- 
ica, in which a Martian appears on earth 
to teach Dickens-like lessons of unselfish- 
ness to men. Since witnessing it, I have 
often thought of the sensations of a pil- 
grim who might emigrate from another 
star to this earth, losing on the way all 
knowledge of his own past—and come 
freshly upon our world and its achieve- 
ments, beholding the best that man is 
thinking and doing without any knowl- 
edge whatever of history or the evolution 
through which we have become what we 
are. There you would have a critic who 
could look at our world with fresh eyes. 
What we were yesterday would mean 
nothing to him, and what we are to-day 
he might judge honestly from a stand- 
point of utility or beauty. Not what was 
old or new but what was good, would in- 
terest him,—not whether our morals are 
better than those of our ancestors but 


whether they are of any use at all. The 
croaking plaint of Not-What-It-Used-to- 
Be, the sanguine It-Will-Come-in-Time 
would have no meaning for such a judge. 
The real note in life is experiment and 
quest, and we are detached far more than 
we realize from what was and concerned 
with what is and may be. 

“And not only so, but we glory in trib- 
ulations also; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience, experi- 
ence ; and experience, hope.” 

The conjunction of these last words is 
happy. Verily in experience lies our hope. 
In learning what to do and what not to 
do, in stumbling, falling to rise again and 
faring ever upward and onward. Yes, in 
and through experience lies our hope, but 
not, O brother, a wisdom gained vicari- 
ously,—not yours for me or mine for you 
—nor all the lore of great libraries, charm 
they never so wisely,—but every one of 
us, old and young, for himself. 


“It is the end that crowns us, not the fight.” 


Literature is rich in advice that is ut- 
terly worthless. Life’s Book of Don’ts is 
only read for the footnotes that explain 
why particular don’ts failed,—it is be- 
come in reality the Book of Don’ts that 
Did. It is pleasant to remember that the 
gentle Autocrat, a man of science as well 
as of letters, did not let professional cour- 
tesy stand in the way of a characteristic 
fling at Doctor Experience. He goes, in 
his contempt, to the stupid creatures of 
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the barnyard, and points in high disdain 
to “that solemn fowl, Experience, who ac- 
cording to my observation, cackles oftener 
than she drops real live eggs.” 

If the old Doctor were to be taken at his 
own valuation and we should be disposed 
to profit by his teachings, our lives would 
be a dreary round; and youth, particu- 
larly, would find the ginger savorless in 
the jar and the ale stale in the pot. I saw 
my venerable friend walking abroad the 
other day in the flowered dressing-gown 
which he so much affects, wearing his fa- 
miliar class-room smile. I heard him 
warning a boy who was hammering a boat 
together out of wretchedly flimsy ma- 
terial, that his argosy would never float; 
but the next day I saw the young Colum- 
bus faring forth, with his coat for sail, 
and saw him turn the bend in the creek 
safely and steer beyond “the gray 
Azores” of his dreams. The young ad- 
miral is destined to many perils on the 
deep, and like St. Paul he will know ship- 
wreck before his marine career is ended, 
but why discourage him? Not the Doc- 
tor’s hapless adventures but the lad’s own 
are going to make a man of him. I know 
a town where, thirty years ago, an after- 
noon newspaper failed about once in six 
months. There was, so the wiseacres af- 
firmed, no manner of use in trying it 
again. But a tow-headed boy put his 
small patrimony into a venture, reinforced 
it with vigorous independence and integ- 
rity and made it a source of profit to him- 
self and a moral agent in a flourishing 


community. In twenty years the property 
sold for a million dollars. Greatness, I as- 
sure Waldo, consists in achieving the im- 
possible. 

We all salute heartily and sincerely the 
“grandeur and exquisiteness” of old age. 
It is not because the venerable Doctor is 
old that we distrust his judgment; it is 
not his judgment that we distrust half so 
much as his facts. They are good, as 
facts go, but we are all foreordained and 
predestined to reap our own crop. He 
need not take the trouble to nail his sign 
“No thoroughfare” on the highways 
which have perplexed him, for we, too, 
must stray into the brambles and stumble 
at the ford. 

Tax not our patience with warnings 
against the known, O revered Doctor! It 
is decreed that we sail without those old 
charts of yours, and we drop your signal 
books and barometer overboard without 
a qualm. The reefs change with every 
tide, adding zest to our adventure; and 
while the gulfs may wash us down there’s 
always the chance that in our own way 
and after much perplexity and stupid 
sailing we may ground our barnacled 
hulks on the golden sands of the Happy 
Isles. What our blood cries for is “stran- 
gest skies and unbeholden seas ;” and 


“Rare the moment and exceeding fleet 
When the spring sunlight tremulous 
and thin 
Makes glad the pulses with tumultuous beat 
For meadows never won nor wandered in” 
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BE GLAD 
By Paxton Hibben 


: MORNING 
E glad— 
There is only the April sun 
And the fitful wind, warm and wet 
O’ morning, before the rain ’s begun; 
The sky, cloud-curtained, lowering yet, 
Harboring a promise ere it clears 
Of pale, iridescent tears— 
Be glad! 


HIGH NOON 
Be glad— 
The air is sultry; the soil, 
Pregnant, full-breasted—deep-stirred 
And live with all the joy and moil 
Of breeding; near at hand, a bird 
Calls and is answered; afar, 
Under the rocks, gray shadows are . . . 
Be glad! 


TWILIGHT 
Be glad— 
Flutters the breeze, cool, soft, 
Intermittent; a solitary star gleams, 
Passionate, glowing—swung aloft 
Like a censer; the damp earth-smell seems 
Incense; close to the naked boughs there clings 
A warm mist-breath of nascent things. 
Be glad! 


NIGHT 
Be glad .. . 
’T is the darkness and the long, 
Uncertain silences, groped through, with eyes 
Blinded; only the dumb, wind-borne song 
Questions, insistent—calls and dies 
Echoless . . . There is the wan light 
Of the moon—then the black, reeling night! 
Ah! be glad! . . . 


THE LOGICAL OUTCOME 


By Elizabeth Miller 


AUTHOR OF “THE YOKE,” ETC. 


. ELL, it isn’t an entirely hope- 

W = crowd,” I said to myself, 

“for a fellow to spend twelve 

hours with.” But I was not prepared for 
developments. 

We pulled out of Salida late, but, with 
two narrow-gauge engines hauling us, we 
bowled along the level floor of the Arkan- 
sas valley as if mountain railroading were 
all down-grade and no stops. Ahead of 
us was a noble slope, with detail erased, 
painted in purple, and rising from a plain 
of vapor, up, up in a headlong sweep 
toward a peak of perpetual March. Pretty 
soon we slid into early morning shadow ; 
all about was heavy dew, and a cold moun- 
tain stream trickled between granite boul- 
ders in a deepening cafion. There was 
no bird-song, no sound from the pines, for 
the breeze was shut away, and only the 
pure chill of the altitudes stirred one’s 
hair. Then the two engines began to 
stutter and stammer and emit volcanic 
smudges, the rate of speed fell down to a 
crawl, and the parlor car was emptied of 
its passengers by a rush to the back plat- 
form. They were all tourists, sight-see- 
ing, and this was the first five-per-cent. 
grade in the ascent of Marshall Pass, over 
the Colorado Rockies. 

I remained in my seat, sat hard and 
stonily, hoping, somehow, that my immov- 
ability conveyed rebuke. Not because the 
passengers were rushing to the back plat- 
form; I should have done that myself un- 
der other circumstances, but I had been 
irritated. Among the tourists was a wom- 
an of heavy beauty, silent, but not stolid, 
with a slow, comprehensive gaze and a 
mouth that was apathetic—which was 
quite as well, for her one attempt to smile 


had been Machiavellian. But the man with 
her was facetious, and the other passen- 
gers applauded. Now, the relaxed atmos- 
phere of the back platform was going to 
furnish him propitious opportunity to 
star, and I knew it. That is why I criti- 
cized them that listened to him, and sat 
still. I think the man is accessory before 
and after the fact who countenances an- 
other in his asininity. 

Again, his behavior manifestly made 
toward effect on the woman—an effort for 
display well enough in the heath-cock, but 
too broadly primordial for elegance in 
man. Furthermore, from my distorted 
perspective on eternal fitnesses, even ordi- 
nary conversation is blasphemy in certain 
places, and we were going up into the 
presence of Dawn on a mountain-top. 

Perhaps, however, my dyspeptic heat 
would have abated before the superb be- 
nevolence of the new day and the inaliena- 
ble brotherhood of the peaks, but I hap- 
pened to turn my eyes from the window, 
and there opposite me sat the conductor, 
morose and surly. 

I was interested. Such disfiguring hu- 
mor never before, in my knowledge, sat 
upon the brow of good old Hugh Denny. 
“Old” here is merely affectionate, for he 
is barely forty and does not look it. But 
he began his boyhood with the beginning 
of the new Rio Grande and grew up with 
it. I had known him ever since he had been 
a brakeman, a tall youth slender as a pop- 
lar sapling, with plenty of fair hair and 
fresh color and a country-wide reputation 
as a beau. But now the bulk of him was 
considerably more ample than that of his 
youth, his pink complexion was subdued 
and his consistent membership in the order 
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of free though acceptable bachelors had 
deflected his reputation into channels of 
mere good nature and unflinching integrity. 

In a man like Denny the boundaries of 
his wrath incorporate only the thing 
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SILENT, BUT NOT STOLID 


which excites it, and I had not offended 
him. So I went fearlessly over and sat 
down by him. 

“How does it happen you don’t use 
train checks?” I asked after everything 
had been said which naturally ought to 
precede remarks of a general kind. 

“Don’t need them,” he replied. 
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‘Wish my memory were that retentive,” 
I observed by way of compliment. 

“No, you don’t,” he declared. ‘The 
forgetful man don’t half appreciate the 
conveniences of his affliction.” 

This was sententiously said, and some- 
how, having his bachelorhood in mind, I 
thought I had struck a warm trail to ro- 
mance. 

“There is something in that,” I admit- 
ted, dogging it. “The assets of memory 
are largely regrets.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that regrets are my 
long suit,’ he demurred, and the scent 
was lost. I circled. 

“T can’t imagine how memories should 
trouble you, then.” 

“Can’t? Read that!” He took a yellow 
slip of paper out of his trip-book and put 
it into my hands. It was a telegram. 
“Con. Tr. 315, D. & R. G. R. R.: 

“Detain elopers; woman, black hair, 
black eyes, small feet, 150 pounds; white 
hat; black traveling 
gown; man, identity un- 
known, tall slightly bald, 
smooth face, dark eyes; 
slightly gray. Wire 
chief police, or Gus. de 
Bonnet, Dazzler Café, 
\\ Denver.” 

The faces of the star 
performer on the back 
platform and the stoical 
beauty with him flashed 
across my mental vision. 
O prescient instinct of 
mine! now I knew why I 
had despised him. But, 

dreading the inevitable 

revulsion of feeling that 
seizes a merciful man when a malefactor is 
run to earth, I tried to dodge the en- 
croaching pity. 

“Married?” I inquired. 

“She is.” 

The information did not assist in 
hardening me. There was no deserted 
wife-and-baby feature to make me indig- 
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nant against him, and somehow the pho- 
netic and sociological suggestions in “Gus. 
de Bonnet, Dazzler Café,” did not arouse 
my sympathy in behalf of the outraged 
husband. 

I looked out of the window. 

Sangre de Cristo, titanic cameos of 
sardonyx, intaglioed with sinless snow, 
were set against a sky of cobalt. These, 
and the trespasses of Gus. de Bonnet’s 
wife and her confederate—the crimes of 
atrophicd man uncovered before the high 

ods ! 

“Well?” I demanded. 

Denny entered up his fares, half-fares, 
cash-fares, passes, etc., before he saw fit 
to answer me. 

“Pap used to say it just that way be- 
fore he larruped the very mischief out of 
one of us,” he observed. 

“Say what, what way?” 

“Well!” he roared back at me. I don’t 
believe I was so loud about it, even if I 
had been as irritable. 

“Are you one of these social degener- 
ates that believe in affinity and tempera- 
ment and other heady names for plain old 
immorality ?” 

“I should be ashamed to confess it after 
that,” I gasped. He must have thought I 
was evading, for he fixed me with a mad 
blue eye. I would sooner have been 
stabbed with a waspish hat-pin. 

“No!” I hastened to declare, “not a bit 
of it!” 

Denny continued to enter his data, and 
his wrath simmered low. I knew, now, 
what had got on his temper, but the in- 
trusion of “memory” in his asservations 
told of something to follow. I even went 
so far as to have suspicions. 

“Did you know her?” I asked, motion- 
ing toward the back platform. 

“Naw!” indignantly. My suspicions 
miscarried as a man’s should; nobody but 
a woman can successfully suspicion. “I 
know who she is, though,” he added. 

Presently he straightened up. 

“But I know him all right; and right 
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there, seeing it’s only going to nag me, 
my memory hadn’t ought to make good. 
According to my recollection of their 
faces, I know that Mrs. Gus. de Bonnet 
and her gentleman friend are aboard this 
train all right, and I’d like mighty well to 
detain ’em on request, but that nutty op- 
erator back there has passed me up a de- 
scription that don’t fit, and how am I go- 
ing to hold these different-looking par- 
ties on a fake description?” 

I got up and went to the rear door to 
inspect the pair. Denny was right. The 
description should ‘have read “bleached 
hair, small teeth,” for the Lord knows her 
feet were big enough to take care of them- 
selves ; “white and black traveling gown.” 
The operator must have let a green hand 
take that message. The man was “slight- 
ly built,” not bald, and the “slightly 
gray” evidently was meant for “light 
gray,” the color of his Norfolk suit. 

No names had been given, the descrip- 
tions did not tally, and the runaways were 
in a fair way to escape. Curious that 
Denny was not glad of the error, which 
lifted a nasty job off his hands. But when 
I got back to him he was consigning the 
operator, for his inaccuracy, to a resort 
in the interior, black-listed in Scriptural 
guide-books. 

‘What are you going to do?” I asked, 
sitting down by him. 

“Do you suppose if I knew I’d be sit- 
ting here, cussing my luck?” he growled, 
“or, rather, their luck? Gad! I’d give a 
quit-claim to ten years of life for about 
five minutes of unlimited police powers!” 

' “Good Lord, why?” I exclaimed. 
“What do you want to mix in that mess 
for?” 

“You want to know what made me lose 
my gentleman instincts all of a sudden? 
Well, first let me ask if you ever heard 
that woman talk?” 

“Ts it as bad as her smile?” 

“Don’t know as I ever saw her smile, 
but for ignorance and general want of 
principle her remarks break about even. 


SHE WORE A FLAPPING WHITE HAT WITH DANGLING RED CHERRIES 
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She hasn’t got a charm except her good 
looks and that curious devilishness that 
flags a bad man, quicker than a ‘Last 
Chance’ sign. They aren’t putting out 
for keeps; it isn’t all for love and the 
world well lost for them; not on your life; 
neither of them. She’s in the habit of 
making these excursions to tall timber, 
and he hadn’t any idea anybody would 
take notice of this one, when he went 
along on the q. t.” 

I made a disgusted exclamation. “Hon- 
estly, Hugh, I marvel—” 

“Just go on marveling; don’t let me 
butt in. I am a good marveler myself 
when I see how often the cternally good 
decides to hit it off with the infernally bad 
in this world. This fellow is what you call 
a ‘scion’; he stands in the shadow of a 
great name, but the shadow’s pretty near- 
ly swamped him by now. His forebears 
are dead, and the wad he inherited has 
been peeled down in a way that more peo- 
ple than his tailor and his wash-lady are 
finding out. But he has been a ’rah, ’rah 
boy, has been sand-papered in s’ciety till 
he shines like a new piano, and I don’t 
doubt his brand of lip is mighty fetch- 
ing to a woman that has been cooped up 
with Gus. de Bonnet’s conversation for a 
while. And it ain’t all her shady kind that 
gets flabbergasted by the same talk, 
neither !”” 

He repointed his pencil, shaving away 
the wood with bloodthirsty viciousness. 

“But his little day is about done. Now- 
adays it takes a golden ointment to keep 
a pull muscular, and if this little caper of 
his gets to the newspapers, I’m afraid the 
editorial blue pencil will forget its cun- 
ning and his social standing will be no 
end spoiled.” 

He turned his head suddenly and looked 
out the window. I saw a flush creep over 
his face and pathetic lines sketch them- 
selves along his lifted brows. I fretted 
with mannish embarrassment against a 
stir of sympathy in me. It was plain that 
some sort of unrevealed sorrow was hav- 
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ing its innings here. I wished he would 
say something. 

“He—he’s engaged to a little girl—a 
good little girl,” he muttered, without 
turning his head. 

I sat up in my earnestness. 

“Well, I say, you can’t expose him in 
that case,” I declared. 

He pushed back his cap and thrust his 
fingers into his thick fair hair. 

“You don’t know what she’d go and 
do,” I insisted. 

“Yes, and that isn’t all!’ he worried. 
“I’m—you see a man can’t afford—the 
little girl might think— it’s this way; it 
would do for any other man on God’s 
footstool to fix him—but me!” 

This, certainly, was a blank wall. I 
stared at him. 

“It would look as if I had it in for 
him—that I was putting him out of my 
way, because I wanted—” 

I ceased staring now, for it had got 
through. 

“Oh, I see,” was jolted out of me. 

I should not have said it that way—I 
should not have seen the point so obvious- 
ly as to make him blush. Poor old Denny! 
love’s an anguish at best. 

“Well, it would look that way,” I 
added, pretty well subdued. “You owe it 
to yourself to avoid all appearance of self- 
interest in this matter. I’d cut it out, old 
man, and let somebody else take them in 
hand.” 

He made no answer. His face was still 
turned away from me, toward the brakes 
of aspen, spiking the plunge of a slope, 
which dropped down to a toy valley a 
thousand feet below. It was no larger 
than a handkerchief, silvered with frost, 
and set with baby pines. I was growing 
soft over it when Denny raised himself 
and brought his clenched hand down on 
the arm of the seat. His face was the face 
of a man inflexibly fixed in a purpose, 
though its achievement destroyed him. 

‘The man that hesitates for fear he will 
appear self-seeking in a case like this 
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isn’t honorable! According to the lights 
of the world, this ought to shut me up 
like an oyster, but I'l] be durned if I’ll put 
a baby in the fire because she thinks it’s 
pretty, or because she might think I want- 
ed her myself! I don’t care if she does be- 
lieve I did it for selfish motives; a man 
that ramps around the country with an- 
other man’s wife is too bad for a good 
girl to marry, even if she does love him. 
I’m looking out for that little girl’s wel- 
fare, and if I’ve got to lose her respect 
because I do, why, I’ll lose it, that’s all! 
Hand me that pad of telegraph blanks!” 

The engineer “let ’er go” on the last 
slope at the western foot of the Pass, and 
the engine was whipping its train down a 
howling cafion at a frantic speed. Tear- 
ing through the stiff breeze, forever blow- 
ing in those altitudes, tremendous gusts 
assailed the train, and blowsy passengers 
in high color beat a hasty retreat from 
the platform into the car. I heard the 
voice of the marked man. With a sickish 
feeling I arose and fled into the day- 
coach. 

We were late entering Gunnison, spread 
out on a lofty plain, with a remote and 
unbroken circle of snowy mountains rim- 
ming it. I grew interested in the country- 
side and time-tables to keep other things 
off my mind. I even noticed that we 
passed the east bound passenger on a sid- 
ing above the town and made note that 
there would be no more trains to Denver 
that day. I further remarked that the 
few day-coach travelers all alighted at the 
station, and that but three got on, two for 
the smoker, one for my car. 

She was one of these fine little figures, 
lithe as a willow but as plump as a par- 
tridge, with live shoulders, that had a 
speech of their own. She had a burden of 
rebellious black hair, dimples, a pert little 
nose, the reddest mouth, the whitest skin, 
the pinkest cheeks, the biggest, most se- 
rious dark-blue eyes, the blackest of 
lashes, and brows which were long and 
heavy enough to read a certain intensity 
into her nature. She wore a flappy white 
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hat, with dangling red cherries, so 
luscious that had I been a robin I could not 
have refrained. Her dress was red of the 
same shade, and when she put one knee 
in the seat to lean out and talk to the 
friends secing her off, I caught a glimpse 
of a little red slipper, shiny and oriental 
enough to finish off some pantalooned 
beauty in a Turkish seraglio. It might 
have been out of place for travel, but it 
was fetching all the same. 

I was feeling myself getting grinny 
about the eyes, when she put up her hand 
to round up a blowing lock, and I caught 
the flash of a diamond on her third finger. 

“Of course,” I grumbled to myself. 
‘What could you expect?” 

As we moved out she sank into a seat in 
front of me, and we two prepared to have 
the car to ourselves. But in a moment the 
two men who had boarded the smoker, one, 
a sluggish young countryman, the other 
a hulk of a man in a sombrero, came in 
and lunged through our coach. They left 
unsavory proofs of preference for in- 
ferior whisky in their wake, and carried 
their redolent presence into the parlor car. 

Presently three or four people came in 
from the rear and occupied seats behind 
us, but I did not turn my head. 

Denny entered from the smoker, and his 
eyes fell on the girl up in front. The color 
left his face, and his glance shifted nerv- 
ously between her and the people behind 
me. That she knew him well was evident 
by the pretty way she dimpled at him and 
talked the whole serious minute he con- 
sumed in examining her ticket. I im- 
agined, too, that his unresponsiveness sub- 
dued her toward the last, and that puzzle- 
ment began to show on her face. He 
coaxed a ghost of a smile before he left 
her, and came at once to me. 

“For God’s sake, help me out of this,” 
he whispered. “A couple of Gunnison de- 
tectives nabbed that pair just now, and 
are taking them on to Grand Junction to 
catch the standard-gauge back to Denver. 
The whole outfit is right here behind you, 
and that is his girl up in front!” 
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I sprang to my feet and looked back. 
There they were; the man, defiant and 
white ; the woman, with a vivid red spot in 
each long smooth check. Beside him sat 
the big detective; beside her the young 
countryman. Up in front was a pretty 
head, just visible over the back of the 
seat; his girl, all unconscious of the trag- 
edy for her in this tableau, at the rear! 

My spasm of helpless sympathy turned 
into an ebullition of rage at Denny. 

“Serves you right,” I snapped, “for 
your confounded meddling !” 

“J didn’t!” he protested. “I haven’t 
sent that telegram yet,” dragging up the 
crumpled yellow slip from his pocket. 
““But don’t stand there and rubber,” he im- 
plored. “Come up and let me introduce 
you, and if she gets wise to what’s back 
here I'll kill you !” 

Evidently the Denver police had light- 
ed on information from a reliable source, 
and had wired instructions to the town of- 
ficers at Gunnison, without waiting on 
Denny. Fate could scarcely have collected 
accessories for a more complete mess of it! 

I went and was introduced, and Denny 
turned the forward seat over for me to sit 
opposite her, so that she would have no 
excuse to look back throughout the hun- 
dred-mile journey yet before us. 

“What are you doing down here?” he 
asked in a worried way. 

“Visiting.” There was silence, and 
Denny’s face did not clear. 

“Haven’t I a right?” she demanded 
mischievously. ‘“Can’t I go visiting if I 
want to? I was going to drop off at 
Grand Junction for a little stay, but 
maybe I’d better get your permission 
first !”” 

“Oh, of course! Go ahead! Have a 
good time while you can—” 

“Oo! but that has a grave-yardy 
sound!’ she shivered. “A body couldn’t 
help adding, ‘for you’ll be a long time 
dead—or married.’ ” 

““How—how are the folks up home?” 


he asked. 
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“Got the sulks; mad because I took a 
notion to teach next year.” 

“Teach!” Denny cried. “You teach !— 
the richest girl in Pitkin County?” 

She blushed. “Sh-h! it’s vulgar to have 
money,” she laughed, “and I’m trying to 
live it down. But they are more surprised 
than you are, Mr. Denny.” 

When was that marriage to take place, 
then, if she was planning to do other 
things a year ahead? 

“Do you like to teach?” I put in. She 
drew up her mouth and shook her head. 

“I’m only doing it to set up a counter- 
irritant, so if I’ve got something else to 
do that I don’t like, it won’t seem so bad, 
by contrast.” 

She turned her engagement ring around 
her finger. Denny’s handsome face took 
on a look of arrested attention. Her eyes 
were down. 

“No,” she continued, “I just want to 
have something to keep my mind em- 
ployed ; if I didn’t I might get sorry for 
myself, and I hate to be sorry for any 
one. It uses me up so.” 

This was not quite lucid, and presently 
Denny went away. I led her on to talk 
more of herself and discovered that she 
was the only daughter of a wealthy cattle- 
man and was country-bred and taught. It 
was her unwieldy dowry and her admira- 
tion for lacquer in mankind that had been 
her attraction for this jaded adventurer 
and his attraction for her. Other than 
that there could have been no excuse for 
their attachment, for they were creatures 
of two such opposing natures that a union 
between them was pretty nearly unnatural. 
However potent her influence upon a man 
of my own claims to uprightness, her 
simple naiveté would have fallen, ineffec- 
tive, against a soul like his. There was 
more of the charm which appealed to him 
in a single movement of the blunt white 
fingers of Gus. de Bonnet’s wife than this 
little girl could offer him out of the entire 
range of her potentialities. 

It made me sick. 
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I talked feverishly and without lapse. 
I let no acre of grain, bowing before the 
wind, pass without discussion, nor any of 
the islands of flowers in seas of green, nor 
the galloping Gunnison, beating itself to 
foam on the rocks. Together we studied 
the stature of its gigantic cafion walls, 
found the art in the gaunt cottonwoods, 
and the joke in the sun-blistered city fish- 


ermen in elaborate costumes de rigueur, 
while the coyotes sat on their haunches on 
the sun-bleached butte-tops and laughed 
at them. She made me see the poetry in 
the grasshopper that rattled his castanets 
as he flew, the whitened bones of the des- 
ert’s dead, the mysterious, dusty trails 
that led off into the parched wilderness 
toward some emerald oasis hidden in its 
heart. I showed her the wise brown chil- 
dren in the fields who looked critically at 
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the train, the wizened, smoke-cured Mex- 
ican section men, and the dandy operator 
marooned in a watch-tower in an ocean of 
sun-baked rock, but up to the last minute 
in the calendar of fashionable foibles. 
Then Denny would come between stations 
and lean over the back of her seat. On 
these occasions her color would heighten 
and her pretty dimples come and go. She 


liked him, that was plain, but, oh, the pity 
of it! the look in his eyes had a yearning 
and pathos in it, which proved that the 
liking was not enough. 

I said to myself that my feelings had 
never been so harried from so many direc- 
tions, all in one day, in my life. 

Of course, Denny was preoccupied. 

“You sick?” she demanded. 

“TI don’t feel very fit,” he confessed. 

“What did you tell it for?” she asked, 
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her red mouth growing sympathetic. 
“You know it’s fatal for me to be sorry 
for people.” 

“Fatal for the people you are sorry 
for?” 

“No, sir! Fatal for me!” 

Denny laughed, without mirth. “Well, 
you’d better hunt up an antidote if your 
sorrow’s like to strike in, for I don’t see 
how I am going to get along without it.” 

“TI am afraid you will have to, because I 
can’t feel sorry for two people at once.” 

Denny drew in a sharp breath. 

“Pretty day outside, isn’t it?” he par- 
ried. 

“Always is when you want to change 
the subject,” she laughed, and Denny, 
lingering only a little while longer for the 
look of it, went away. 

“I believe he’s got something on his 
mind,” she confided to me when he was 
gone. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he has,” I ad- 
mitted. 

The night came out of the east and 
overtook us, and the rhythmic lope of the 
trucks fitted itself to an old slumber-song 
that began to haunt me. I was afraid to 
get drowsy, so I flung myself with re- 
newed fervor into the entertainment of my 
little prisoner. Prisoner? So she was; so 
was I; so was every one in that coach! It 
was a veritable convict coop. 

I experienced relief when the electric 
lights of Grand Junction, reflected in the 
air, illumined an arc vastly larger than 
the little city itself. This was the terminus 
of the narrow-gauge line, and a long reed 
of a brakeman with a voice like an Indian 
gong hurtled through, inviting everybody 
to change cars at Grand Junction for 
every point of the universe. 

I collected the little girl’s baggage and 
preparcd her to alight, determined to ful- 
fill my trust to the letter. We eased across 
the high bridge over the great cold Grand, 
which swept westward into the desert, slid 
unctiously into a siding, and stopped. I 
shaded the blaze of the car-lamps from 
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the window and looked out. The green 
tail-lights of a standard-gauge train 
showed on the track before the depot a 
half a mile below. 

Denny stood beside us. 

“Don’t you want to get off here, 
Kitty?” he asked. “Three is late and will 
hold the tracks down there till the Rio 
Grande Western inspectors get through 
with her.” 

“Oh, I’m in no hurry,” she replied com- 
fortably. 

“Well, it—er—looks like rain, and it 
may be half an hour before we get in, and 
our friend can take you across the flat 
here to the hotel in less than two minutes.” 

“But I can’t,” she objected. “I have 
some trunks to look after.” 

“Give me your checks and I’ll look them 
up for you after we pull in.” 

“All right,” she assented, “but under- 
stand, I feel that I have been fired off this 
train same as any other hobo.” She 
laughed and delved into her purse for her 
checks. 

Then, velvet-footed, swift and dusky as 
a bat, with only a breath of perfume left 
to tell that she had passed, a woman 
slipped by us three and disappeared 
through the forward door into the night 
without. Denny and I cast one look after © 
the flitting figure, one at each other, and 
one at Kitty. 

“Well!” she said, “it looks as if it is in 
order for ladies to leave this car in a 
hurry.” : 

An audible yawn from one of the four 
in the rear of the car—a pause— 

“Where’s that woman!” a stentorian 
shout from the big detective. “Wake up, 
here, you—where’s that woman!” 

Semi-conscious, querulous murmurings 
from the sleeping countryman. 

“Bolted, you dog, with every cent I 
own,” the prisoner remarked coolly. 

Kitty, whom Denny was vainly trying 
to drag off, broke loose at the sound of 
the voice and pushed by me to see. 

“All up!” Denny groaned. 
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“Bolted!” the big detective roared. 
“Then the reward’s gone to—” 

With rough movements he locked his 
prisoner to the arm of the seat, and flung 
on his coat as he dashed out the rear door. 
The keys dropped from his coat-pocket as 
he arose, wavered a moment on the edge of 
the cushion, and fell off on the floor, but 
he did not know it. The semi- 
conscious rustic staggered to 
his feet and his hat rolled off. 
He stepped carefully over the 
shining star of sprawling keys. 

“Pick them up!” Denny 
shouted to him. 

He stepped carefully back, 
picked up his hat, and stum- 
bled out of the rear door. 

Instantly the prisoner, strug- 
gling for liberty, wrenched 
madly at the bracelets. His 
hunted eyes glittered, and 
blood spotted his white cuffs.. 
Denny made one stride for- 
ward, but Kitty, with a little 
moaning sob, thrust him back 
and ran to the prisoner. She 
must have understood it all at 
a glance. Denny stopped, 
frozen in his tracks. I would 
not have moved if I could; this 
was no time for an outsider. 

Her fluttering hands turned 
the keys over, hunting for the 
right one. 

“The little one, Kitty,” the 
prisoner whispered eagerly, 
“the Ittle nickel one!” 

She found it, thrust it into the lock, and 
then, struck with a thought, stopped to 
wet her plump finger in her mouth and 
draw off the engagement ring. The pris- 
oner understood the act. 

“Kitty!” his voice made the name a 
caress, “don’t, little girl!” 

She turned the key and in an instant he 
was out in the aisle, holding his lacerated 
wrists. 

“That train, there,” she whispered, 
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pointing out the window. “It is headed 
for Utah! Run!” 

“T__I’m—broke,”’ he faltered; “she— 
ah—TI’ve been—” 

“Robbed. I understand,” she answered, 
a sudden calm entering her voice. “Here, 
this will pay your fare.” She thrust the 
purse and her ring into his hand. 


KITTY WAS CLINGING TO HIM, HER FACE AGAINST HIS COAT 


“Oh, Kitty! 
breathed. 

He, too, leaped into the darkness. 

Several minutes later I saw the green 
tail-lights of Number Three slide into the 
night and disappear. 

Meanwhile Kitty was clinging to Den- 
ny, her face against his coat, and sobbing 
wildly. 

“You won’t tell on me; you won’t, will 
you?” she cried. 


I'll not forget!’ he 
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He wet his dry lips and answered her 
“No,” turning his miserable eyes toward 
me with her plea in them. I made ready to 
perjure myself. 

“TI will swear, if it comes to investiga- 
tion, that the officer dropped the keys 
within the prisoner’s reach.” 

“T could not see him taken,”? she went 
on, crying as she talked. “His face would 
have haunted me, in my dreams and in the 
day, and I would have died, knowing— 
how he was sha-a-med !” 

She was killing Denny, and I could have 
shaken her for her cruel ignorance. 

“But he is gone now—safe—and they 
can’t get him to humiliate him—and abuse 
him, and I’m glad—” 

Penned in the seat by the two, I had to 
stay and listen to the little fiend. 
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“because I don’t have to feel sorry 
for him—because I don’t want to feel— 
sorry—for anybody—ever—any more— 
but you-u, Hughie, dear!” 

I don’t know which was the more dazed 
or delighted by this sudden revelation, 
Denny or I. Her meaning reached us both 
at once. I vaulted over the back of the 
seat and left the car. Outside, I saw the 
custain at the window opposite them per- 
emptorily jerked down. 

Ahead, in the fuming engine, the en- 
gineer was leaning half his length out of 
the cab, impatiently waiting for the go- 
ahead wiggle from the conductor’s lan- 
tern. 

“That wiggle will go unwug, for a sec- 
ond, yet, old chap,” I remarked cheer- 
fully, as I struck out for my hotel. 


AIDEEN 
By Meredith Nicholson 


THE gods were sad the night that she was born. 

The faery lights shone over darkling moors, 
And voices whispering through the lonely hills 
Stole seaward to dark shores and told the waves, 
And wave and star conferred in wonderment. 
The gods were sad the night that she was born. 


She sang to-night and in her voice I heard 
Those whispers and those voices and beheld 
The faery lights and from the plaintive shore. 


Saw wave and starcommune ... . 


She does not know 


How in her eyes the ancient marvels burn, 


Or that the dreams flow in her blood like stars 
On quiet floods by night. There at the harp 
Her voice caught up the centuries in a song 


As old as heartache and as young as morn; 
And armour rang and spears were glad with blood . . . . 


Ah, me! 


Those eyes, that voice, that eerie cry! 


The gods were sad the night that she was born! 
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A STORY OF THE LATIN QUARTER AND BARBIZON 


By Frederick Smith 


AUTHOR OF “CHRISTINE,” ETC. 


F your acquaintance with Paris is super- 
| ficial, I doubt if you have ever heard of 
the street where this story begins; but 
if you know the Latin Quarter, perhaps 
you remember the little Rue Boissonnade, 
which opens off the Boulevard Raspail. It 
is not really a street, but an impasse with 
a few old houses; a gray convent shuts it 
in at one end, and at the other the entrance 
is guarded by a great iron gate. Yet, de- 
spite its smallness, the place is not without 
fame. There is a tradition that long ago, 
when Paris was a king’s city, the poet 
Dante, then a student, lodged in its limits. 
During the Commune it had a barricade, 
and its tenants saw fighting and blood- 
shed. Of late years it is said that whoever 
comes to live in the Rue Boissonnade is 
sure to have a romance connected with his 
stay. 7 
Shannon knew nothing of the fame of 
the street when he took quarters at num- 
ber 15, a tall, dingy, gray house, with 
many angles and a spiral stairway which 
wound up and up as in a clock-tower. At 
the top of the stairway Shannon had a 
studio, and there he painted with the 
fervor of a man who loves his work. Shan- 
non was lean of face, his eyes were clear 
and blue, and the set of his strong shoul- 
ders spelled success. He had determined 
on that, and he was willing to work for it. 
From his window and its small balcony 
he could look down on a big yellow-plas- 
tered house with a wide garden in front of 
it. Among the people who went along the 
garden path, he noticed most a girl. He 
was sure that she was an American, and 
he knew that she was good to look at. He 


formed the habit of watching for her; 
and then, in early March, he came to 
know her. 

In Paris, the American colony gives a 
public entertainment every spring, and in 
this particular year it was to consist of 
tableaux of great paintings and statues— 
a Bouguereau, a Bridgman, a Millet, a 
MacMonnies. For the “Angelus,” Kirk, 
who was a lively spirit among the Amer- 
icans, impressed Shannon. “I’ve got the 
prettiest girl in Paris to pose with you,” 
he said. 

“What have I to do with girls?” asked 
Shannon, with the little humorous smile 
which made everybody like and trust him. 

“But she’s Helen of Troy come again, 
with the cream of her skin and the brown 
of her eyes and hair. Besides, she’s your 
neighbor,” and Kirk jerked his hand to- 
ward the yellow-plastered house. 

“Oh!” said the other. 

“And Jean Francois’ son himself is 
coming down to help coach you.” 

“T’ll come,” said Shannon, decisively. 

That was how he came to know Barbara 
Lane. They met at the Kirk’s during 
their rehearsals, and soon Shannon was in- 
troduced to the Lane household. Barbara’s 
father had been an American artist living 
in Paris, and after his death she and her 
mother had remained there, members still 
of the little artist colony, giving a home 
usually to one or two American students. 
At present there were living with them 
Minna Hatch, a girl of about twenty-two 
who was studying music, and Theron 
James, a young medical] student and a dis- 
tant cousin of the Lanes. 
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In a fortnight Shannon was a friend of 
the family, and was thinking oftener of 
Barbara than a man who is painting his 
first Salon picture should think of any- 
thing other than his work. The more he 
thought of her the more he seemed to fear 
seeing her often, and, as he was accus- 
tomed to control his actions, he painted 
with redoubled energy. Yet he did not 
avoid her altogether. A girl with a laugh 
in the depths of her eyes and the joy of 
youth in her face and figure, a woman 
with hopes and fears and ambitions like 
his own, was not to be put aside with a 
thought. 

March changed to April, with her green 
leaves and blossoms; the pictures were 
sent ; the days of suspense had come. And 
Shannon looked often at the garden. 


The garden smiled in the April sun; it 
was old to a wish; ivy trailed on its crum- 
bling walls. Generations of artists who 
had occupied the house had left their 
marks in broken bits of sculpture; trees 
and shrubbery mottled the ground with 
sun and shade; the white chestnuts were 
in flower, and some early bees, little buc- 
caneers of the air, were already pillaging 
the blossoms. 

At a little wooden table, half hidden by 
a lilac bush, Shannon sat opposite Bar- 
bara. They were having tea in the Eng- 
lish fashion. “The girl was all in brown. 
She rested her elbows on the table, 
propped her chin on the backs of her 
hands, and smiled at Shannon out of the 
brownness of her eyes. 

‘Some of the rejections have come,” she 
announced. 

He nodded. 

“But you did not have one,” she as- 
serted. 

“No.” 

“And you won’t. Not only the Salon, 
but a Mention.” 

“Why not, if every one believed as you 
do?” 

“You believe, too, only it is your way 
not to brag.” 
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“IT must muke it,” he declared. “If I’m 
to stay, I must prove that it’s worth 
while.” 

“You don’t think of not staying?” 
There was a wakened interest in her voice. 

“But I do,” he said, seriously. “My 
people are beginning to doubt. They want 
me to come home.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “You 
would not like it back there,” indicating 
America by a nod. “We went back, after 
my father died, to our home town in Ohio, 
but it was dull, dull, dull—after Paris. 
I like people who march. That’s why it is 
so good, this Paris. There’s failure, yes, 
but people fall with their faces in the 
right direction, and they don’t stand still. 
They march, and one can see them. It 
gets into the blood. One has a reason for 
living.” 

“There are people who march without 
music and without a procession,” said 
Shannon quietly. 

“T like the music,” said Barbara; “I 
like to be in the midst of things. Where 
else could we have tableaux vivants, such 
as we’re going to have at the Nouveau 
Théatre—with the painters themselves to 
coach us? Where else could we have had 
Millet’s son to help us in the ‘Angelus’?” 

Shannon smiled in remembrance. “Ah!” 
he said, “you make a proper peasant.” 

But she would not be put off. “You 
like it, too,” she persisted; “you like the 
procession and the life and the work.” 

For an instant his eyes warmed to hers. 
“Yes,” he said, earnestly, “I do like it—I 
love it. It’s coming to be meat and drink 
to me. It used to be so far away in an- 
other world, and now I can’t believe that I 
deserve it.” 

“You feel that way, and yet you talk of 
leaving. And with all these favors the 
gods give you, you seldom smile.” 

His eyes twinkled then. “The gods’ 
roses are not unaccompanied by thorns.” 

“Sometimes, when one has a thorn in 
one’s finger, one asks a friend to take it 
out,” she submitted. 

“But first one tries to get it out one- 


AT A LITTLE TABLE, 
HALF HIDDEN BY A LILAC BUSH, 
SHANNON SAT OPPOSITE 
BARBARA 
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self,” he answered. “Thank you, just the 
same,” he added; “I’ll remember,” and the 
twinkle broadened to his old smile. Then 
he turned his glance toward the house, 
from which Minna and Theron were com- 
ing toward them. 

“There!” cried Barbara, as she caught 
sight of them, “I promised to go with 
Theron this afternoon to call on a new 
American girl.” 

The two came up. Minna was a small 
girl with a pretty face and black eyes. 
Theron James was big and calm and com- 
fortable, a man who liked life because it 
had brought him no worries, and whom 
people liked because he never worried 
them. He reminded Barbara of her prom- 
ise, and Minna said she had come to look 
after Shannon while he finished his tea. 

“I’m glad of the chance to talk to you,” 
she said, as the others moved away. 

“It’s a rare garden,” replied Shannon, 
as she filled his cup. 

“I don’t want to talk commonplaces,” 
said Minna. 

The artist flushed under her glance. It 
seemed to read him, and there was a sort 
of challenge in it, as if she regarded him 
as a possible enemy. 

“You are in love with Barbara,” she an- 
nounced finally. . 

Shannon looked at her straight. 

“Ever since you have been posing to- 
gether in this ‘Angelus’ I have noticed it. 
You look so well together, you two. And 
I have seen that you care.” 

“And since I do care, I haven’t any 
business to be coming here?” 

“But I want you to come. Isn’t that 
just what I’ve been working for?” 

Shannon’s brows made a question mark. 

“I’m going to tell you why. I suppose 
you think it queer of me to talk to you in 
this way, but I can’t help it.” 

He waited. 

“I care for him,” she went on quickly, 
“but he does not see it. He will some time; 
but when Barbara is here he goes only 
with her. Her mother has always expected 
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they would marry; but he does not care 
for her in the big way, and she is not the 
one to make him happiest. If she cares 
for him, it is only because no one else has 
made her know the reality.” 

Shannon’s heart bounded. 

“If there was some one else,” went on 
Minna, “some one who would make her 
know what love is, it would be different. 
And you are the one. I know it. You are 
surely in love with her, yet you make no 
effort to help yourself. You act as if you 
were afraid of loving her, yet your eyes 
are hungry.” 

She paused and poured herself a cup of 
tea. 

“In short,” said Shannon, “I’m a weak 
man who is afraid to go forward and 
won’t go back.” 

“Why don’t you go forward? You’re 
not weak ; you’re strong. You could make 
her care so easily, and if that happened, 
then Theron—” she broke off and 
laughed nervously. “What will you think 
of me for saying this?” 

“TI think a lot of you,” he answered, 
“but if I haven’t moved for myself, ought 
I, just to help you?” 

“Why not for yourself? You don’t 
deny you love her.” 

He spread his hands deprecatingly. 
“You forget that I’m only a beginner. 
I’m here on probation. Even now my peo- 
ple are asking if I did wisely to come. 
Even now I’m wondering if they do not 
need me at home, and if my duty does not 
lie there. I must prove my right to this 
first.” 

Minna pondered a little, glancing cov- 
ertly at the artist, and at the strength of 
his countenance. 

“You know you’ll make it,” she decided. 
“You'll make the Salon, and you'll go on. 
You’re not the sort that hangs back from 
fear.” 

Shannon met her. “Suppose that isn’t 
the only reason,” he said; “suppose I 
haven’t the right?” 

“You mean?” 
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“That I’m engaged to marry a girl in 
America.” 

“You let that stop you?” 

“TI am so old-fashioned.” 

“The other girl cares a great deal for 
you?” 

“She’s a good girl,” said Shannon. 
“We cared for each other. Because the 
world has opened new to me, have I any 
right to suppose that she is different?” 

Minna shook her head. “She.wouldn’t 
want you, now you’ve changed. I’d think 
very hard before I gave up a woman I 
really cared for.” 

“I am thinking. And you see, I am not 
showing much of the strength you boast 
of for me.” 

“Perhaps it’s because you show too 
much. If you’d only be weak for a little, 
maybe you’d be more sensible. If I loved 
Barbara, I’d think hard.” 

For two hours after he left the garden 
Shannon walked in the streets. He was 
thinking. That night he wrote a letter to 
the girl in America. He did not soften 
things for himself; he told the story sim- 
ply, and he ended by asking her to release 
him. He put the letter into an envelope, 
sealed and stamped it. Then he laid it on 
his table, and went out on his little bal- 
cony with his pipe. He smoked and 
thought. He had fought it all out in the 
afternoon; now, alone in the dark, he 
fought it over again. In an hour he went 
back into the house, picked up the letter, 
and deliberately tore it in two. The stamp 
was uninjured. As if to make his decision 
more irrevocable, he tore that also, and 
threw the pieces into the grate. 


It was just ten days after Shannon had 
torn up his letter that he went to the 
Nouveau Théatre for the tableaux. Bar- 
bara had come with her mother, who was 
in a box with Mrs. Kirk, and Shannon 
first saw the girl in the wings after she 
had donned the garb of the peasant. 

It was a weird place bchind the scenes. 
People were hurrying up and down, or 
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standing about, talking in low voices. 
Here Sir Henry Vane, for the MacMon- 
nies statue, adjusted his short cloak ; thera 
the Princess Gulnaré, who was to pose in 
the picture by Edwin Lord Weeks, sat on 
a roll of carpet and gossiped amiably with 
a pale-faced Madonna by Dagnan-Bou- 
veret. Across the boards trailed the tall 
Liberty Enlightening the World, her 
lamp swinging upside down in her hand. 

“See,” said Barbara, as Shannon joined 
her. “Here is the best picture of all.” 
And she led him to a peep-hole through 
which he could look at the house—the 
murmuring, laughing crowd of Americans 
which filled the stalls and the boxes; the 
women with white shoulders and fluffed 
hair ; the glow of color in flowers and soft 
fabrics; the movement of fans and the 
flash of jewels; the spots of black and 
white which marked the men. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” whispered the 
girl, standing on tiptoe and pressing her 
hands together behind her back. ‘“That’s 
what it means to live in Paris. Do you 
know, it frightens me sometimes when I 
find how I love it. Even when we go to the 
coast in the summer I long for the time 
when we can come back. I think I should 
hate life if I could not live it here.” 

Shannon was scarcely listening. “I 
have something to tell you now,” he urged. 
“T have had some letters—” 

She turned. “Your picture has been ac- 
cepted?” she flashed. 

“Yes, that. It came this morning. And 
now I feel that I have a right to stay.” 

“T knew it.” She put out her hand im- 
pulsively. “I am so glad.” 

“You are glad?” 

“You know it.” 

“There’s something else,” said Shan- 
non, “something I want to say now.” 

“Here,” said Kirk, scudding out of the 
shadow. “It’ll be your turn next. Are you 
ready ?” 

And then the curtain went up on the 
Angelus—on the man and the woman 
standing with bowed heads; and some- 
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where off in the depths of the wings a bell, 
clear-throated, silvery, was singing as 
from a church-tower. And Shannon’s 
heart was singing in his breast. 

The audience looked and listened, and 
breathed slower, and the old men in the 
front row, who wore medals and ribbons, 
bent forward, their eyes took a new light, 
and when the curtain went down a white- 
haired painter who had known the ’30 
men wiped off a tear and said: “Mon 
Dieu! It was Millet’s own!” 

As they hurried off the stage while the 
audience was still applauding, Shannon’s 
hand closed over Barbara’s. 

‘How much I owe to the ‘Angelus’,” he 
said. “Otherwise I might not have known 
you.” 

‘We must change so as to be out by the 
intermission,” she urged, “and you must 
come to the box with mama and me.” 
Then she turned and fled to her dressing 
room. 

In a little while the two, in their even- 
ing clothes, were mingling with the others, 
who, during the intermission, met in the 
foyer or went from box to box. M. Millet 
came up to speak to them. “My dears,” 
he said, “I not only congratulate, I thank 
you.” 

“It was beautiful,” said his wife. “You 
two must come to Barbizon next summer. 
You shall stay with us. Your mother will 
trust you to me, Miss Lane. You must 
know the real place of the ‘Angelus’; and 
there you shall get inspiration, Mr. Shan- 
non.” 

“T’d like to,” he answered. 

“Tt would be wonderful,” said Barbara. 

And then they were surrounded by a 
crowd of men who knew Barbara, or who 
wanted to. Theron and Minna came up. 
They had come to the tableaux together, 
and as the latter shook hands with Shan- 
non there was a little twinkle of new con- 
fidence in her eyes. 

At the end of the intermission Barbara 
and the artist went together to the box. 
They sat behind the others—Shannon a 
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little in the shadow, so that he could look 
down at the girl. She was a new and glori- 
ous being in a frock of blue-gray; her 
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shoulders and arms were bare, and, as he 
bent forward to speak to her when the 
curtain fell on a picture, his breath ca- 
ressed the satin of her skin. 

“Now you must hear,” he said, speak- 
ing quickly. “There was another letter.” 

“Another?” 

“Do you believe that there is such a 
thing as communication ‘between minds 
where there is no material contact?” 

“That sounds very serious,” she 
laughed, “but why not? I’m sure of it.” 

“I’ve a confession,” he went on. ‘“Be- 
fore I came to Paris I asked a girl back in 
America to marry me. Ten days ago I 
wrote to ask her to let me break the en- 
gagement. But I didn’t send the letter. 
Somehow I couldn’t. And yet this morn- 
ing I got an answer to it.” 

“I’ve heard of such things.” 

“She’s not in sympathy with the thing 
I’m trying to do. She thinks I’d make 
more money if I came home and went into 
business. But she doesn’t believe I ever 
will, so she wants to break the engage- 
ment.” 

Barbara turned quickly. “More 
money!” she said. “As if that could com- 
pare to working at the thing you love!” 
She lowered her eyes before the look in his. 

“You know why I tell you this,” he 
pleaded, “and why I wrote. It is because 
I want you—because ever since that first 
night at Kirk’s I’ve thought of nothing 
else. Sometimes I’ve thought you cared; 
to-night I want to know.” 

She leaned back to him; her bare arm 
touched his sleeve; her hair sent a faint 
perfume to his face. ‘Sometimes I’ve 
thought I cared,” she echoed. 

"And to-night?” 

“TI do care,” she whispered, giving him 
her hand. 

He took it firmly. 

Suddenly she turned to him. “But the 
other? Suppose she had not broken it?” 

He shook his head. 

She pulled her hand away. “If I cared 
for any one, I should stop at nothing.” 
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“After to-night,” he answered, “who 
knows if I would have stopped?” 

“You try always for the right thing,” 
she said contentedly, giving her fingers 
again and leaning back as if she wished to 
say that he possessed her. 

“How quickly it has all cleared for me. 
The Salon answers the objections of my 
people, and all things bring me you.” 

“My Paris is so much better now. We 
will never leave it, will we?” 

“Unless something happens, we shall 
stay and work.” 

“But no matter what happens,” she 
persisted, “you must never ask me to give 
it up.” 

“I won’t ask you to give it up. Let’s 
hope nothing will ever make me want to.” 


In a little stony path which wound 
among the wide trees of Fontainebleau, 
Shannon, his painting kit on his shoulder, 
was tramping with Barbara. They had 
been a week at Barbizon—a week of de 
lightful hours with their hosts in the little 
stone cottage, of long afternoons in the 
forest, where they rambled and talked, or 
tried to paint the shadows and the glory 
of the air. 

At a little cleared space Barbara 
stopped and motioned up at the old tree 
boles. “It’s so fine,” she said, “the smell 
of it, and the wind in its leaves—it’s the 
atmosphere of France! And now it seems 
to belong to us more than ever. The Men- 
tion gives you a right to it. Doesn’t it 
seem wonderful that all those good things 
have come in the last three months—the 
success, the honor—” 

“And the love,” he supplemented. 

She smiled at him dazzlingly. “And 
the love,” she echoed, as they took up the 
march again. 

They came to the edge of the wood and. 
stood silent, looking out on the village. 
Barbizon snuggled at the edge of the 
great forest ; to the west lay the plain and 
the tilled land, where the sheep graze and 
the peasants toil. 
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“No wonder Millet found it good here,” 
said Shannon finally, as he led the way up 
the village. 

Some one had been to Chantilly for the 
mail. No letter had been forwarded to 
them during the first days of their stay, 
and now there was an accu- - 
mulation. They sat on the 
step side by side. Barbara 
tore open a note. “Look, 


John, it’s from Minna! She’s going to 
marry Theron.” 

He gave no sign save to put his hand 
over hers as it lay in her lap. A look of 
pain had come into his face as he read. 

“John,” she begged, “what is it? Let 
me see. What has happened?” 
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He pushed her a cablegram. ‘“Father’s 
gone,” he said quietly. 

“Gone?” 

“Dead. It came suddenly. I couldn’t 
have got there. But I should have gone 
before. They must have needed me.” 

Barbara put her arm around 
his neck and drew his cheek 
He held her tightly. 

“You'll have to go,” she 
whispered. 

“Ves,” 

She drew in her breath sharp- 
ly and looked out dully at the 
house opposite. “For long?” she asked. 

Shannon touched his cheek to her hair. 
He did not answer her directly. “They 
have written. I shall wait for that. It 
will be only a little while.” 

He released her, and they both sat 
thinking. 

“T can’t spare you long,” she said. 

Then they waited, spending the days 
much as before, only perhaps being more 
in the forest, and Shannon painted per- 
sistently. He was thinking, too. 

It was after a long week that the letter 
came. He read it sitting on the steps in 
the open door. Then he gave it to Bar- 
bara. 

““But—” she said slowly, as she turned 
the pages, “they are quite alone?” 

“Ves.” 

“You must go at once?” 

‘“There’s a boat Saturday. I’ll go to 
Paris to-morrow.” 

“How long?” began Barbara. Then 
she turned over the letter. “Why-—,” she 
hesitated. “Why—” 

“T shall have to stay.” 

“Stay 179 

“Ves.” 

“Not stay !” she persisted. 

“It’s this way: Somebody’s got to look 
after the business. My mother can’t. My 
sister is more or less an invalid. Somebody 
must take care of them.” 

“Give up painting!” said the girl. 
“Give up your life here! Give up—!” 
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Shannon illumined her with his smile. 
“Not you, Barbara.” 

She did not answer. 

“Barbara !” 

“It’s such a long way,” she said. 

He crossed over to her. 

“Why do you have to go?” she asked 
slowly. “We were happy. We had love 
and work.” 

“And my people?” 

“Think of all that you leave. Think of 
yourself. But you do not think; you de- 
cide as though it were nothing.” 

“It’s cut out for me. I can’t leave them 
alone at home.” 

“You have a life of your own to live, 
and you have no right to throw it away! 
You could make money for them here,” 
she pleaded. 

“It isn’t money that they need; it’s me; 
it’s somebody that belongs to them. <As 
long as they had father I didn’t count, 
but, now he’s gone, I must take his place.” 

She turned half toward him, her cheeks 
flushed. “No,” she said, “‘no.” 

“You will not go?” he pronounced 
slowly. 

“Leave France?” she said, dragging 
out the words. “Oh, don’t make me say it. 
But I couldn’t—I couldn’t !” 

He did not help her, and she went on: 

“I couldn’t. I know it all so well—the 
little town, with a court-house, a few 
stores and an ‘opera’ house! And no mu- 
sic, and no plays, and no pictures—only 
church socials—and women who gossip !” 

“All that,” said Shannon. 

“And no restaurants where one can get 
a dinner; only an ice-cream saloon, where 
they have vanilla in summer and oyster 
stews in winter!” 

“All that,” he said again. 

“I remember it all like a nightmare,” 
she shivered. “The winter that we spent 
in the little town—and they’re all alike.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder. “I 
should not want you unhappy.” 

“You wouldn’t like me there. I should 
not be myself.” 
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“Your hair would wave so,” he said, 
touching it, “and your eyes would shine 
as they always do.” 

“Look,” she evaded, “I can see the 
stalls at the Francais, with Sarcey and 
Lemaitre and all the others in the front 
rows, and you and I in the balcony. I can 
see the stage and the players. I can sce 
the terrace on the river at St. Cloud, and 
see the waiter uncover the dishes and mix 
the salad. And there would be no more 
of it.” 

“There’s no choice for me. I want to 
stay. I want to paint; but I must go. I 
suppose I have no right to ask you to give 
it up if it means so much to you.” 

“A stronger woman would have gone.” 

“I know how you love it.” 

“You'll think I didn’t really love you.” 

Shannon made no effort to argue. “I 
must go in the morning. Suppose we go 
now for a last walk in the forest?” 

She agreed as if it were a relief. “But 
not to the forest,” she decided, as they 
stepped into the street. “I want the open 
places. We will go toward Chantilly.” 

It was cool, and even in the fields they 
did not mind the sun as they walked out to 
the west over the familiar ground. 

“I can’t think of it as the last walk,” 
said Barbara suddenly. 

Shannon did not answer. 

“John,” she broke out impulsively, “I 
wonder why you ever loved me.” 

“I only know that I do.” 

“But I am selfish; I was selfish when we 
first met. I liked you because you did 
things, and it flattered me that you should 
care.” 

“I was selfish, too,” he said. “I wanted 
you.” 

“It seems so long ago.” 

“Yes, long ago.” 

They fell silent, wandering along with 
slow steps. The sun dropped toward the 
horizon, the voices of evening began to 
whisper over the land—a stir in the fields, 
a little increasing twitter of birds, the call 
of homing cattle. 
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“It will be lonely without you,” she ad- 
vanced hesitantly. 

“And for me.” 

“Six months ago I should not have no- 
ticed it.” 

“You will forget.” 

“But I have grown so used to seeing 
things with your eyes.” 

He closed his fingers firmly over hers. 
“We will hope it will all come right. I 
know it would be hard for you to go.” 

They had come near to the village of 
Chailly-la-Bigre. Just ahead rose the 
roofs of the cottages, and above these 
stood, gray and square, the little church 
tower which you see in the background of 
Millet’s “Angelus.” 

Shannon pointed to it. “That began 
it,” he said slowly. “Perhaps it is only a 
point that it should end it, too. Do you 
remember the night in the theatre when 
we stood in this same place together?” 

“And found what love meant? John,” 
she ran on earnestly, “I don’t want you to 
go. You seem to have always been a part 
of my Paris—and now—if the days in 
the garden were not the same—if the din- 
ners on the river were no longer as they 
were?” 


She stopped before him, demanding to 
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be comforted, her hands clasped tightly 
behind her, her bosom swelling, her whole 
self on tiptoe of question. 

Suddenly, breaking in on his answer, 
and across the evening, came the notes of 
a bell, clear-throated, silvery, softened by 
the distance, from the church-tower. 

And the bell carried its message to the 
girl. She nad been brought up within 
sound of it; she knew the summons that it 
sent ; all her life she had seen people hark- 
ening to its voice and obeying it. At the 
convent, where she had gone to school, she 
herself had learned prayers to say at its 
summons. She drew a step nearer to her 
lover and bowed her head. By an instinct 
Shannon uncovered. They stood silently 
till it ceased. 

“The bell says duty, and faith, and 
peace,” the girl whispered softly. “You 
must go. It is right.” 

For a moment they looked into each 
other’s eyes. Her face seemed to blossom, 
and her eyes were moist even in their smile 
as she held out her arms to him. “But you 
must take me with you,” she finished 
simply. 

“To the dullness,” he whispered, as he 
held her to him. 

“But with love there,” she answered. 


UNSPOKEN 
By Olluh Toph 


| THAT do hold thee dear beyond all phrase 
Of mortal speech, upon my ros’ry bead 
One prayer: That in some turned-down page thou’lt read 
My name, forgot, writ in the Book of Days, 
And half surprised, as one that loit’ring, strays 
On Junes long-dead, thou’lt feel each vagrant weed, 
Each sweet wild rose, in that glance wraithward, lead 
Down lanes where Mem’ry walks mint-haunted ways. 


And if thy Golden Book thou'lt softly place 
Leaf down, with just one tender thought of me, 
Then, though wide seas divide and mountains rear 
Snow crowns between, by blessing of God’s grace 
The answered prayer of my soul’s rosary 
Will tell thy heart how I have loved thee, Dear. 
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this Cannable who lived in the civ- 

ilized city of New Orleans. It is 
quite true that he came from an island in 
the sea, but as that island is known to 
geographers, great and small, as Eng- 
land, it is scarcely worth while to mention 
his migration as an achievement of civili- 
zation. Moreover, it was known that he 
had eaten of human flesh, but it was not 
with the gusto of those ancient Fijis who 
banqueted on salubrious sailors and 
munchable ministers whenever they had 
the simultaneous chance and appetite. 

He was one of three survivors of the ill- 
fated Graceby polar expedition, and as 
such he had been obliged to subsist for 
some days on whatsocver was set before 
him by the cook, a discreet but overpower- 
ing person who certainly would have been 
the sole survivor if the relief expedition 
had been delayed a few days longer. But 
that portion of Mr. Cannable’s history 
sounds much better in whispers and it does 
not look pretty in print. He never re- 
peated it of his own accord. The news- 
papers told it for him when he was too 
weak and exhausted to deny or affirm. 

His uncle, Sir John Bolingbroke, sent 
him out from London soon after his return 
from the frozen North to represent great 
financial interests on the Cotton Exchange 
at New Orleans. For two years the young 
man stuck manfully to his post in the 
southern city, but it was an irksome re- 
straint to one whose heart was turbulent 
with the love of travel and adventure. 
Just at the time when he was ready to re- 
sign his position and hie himself into the 
jungles of the Amazon on an exploring 
expedition two things happened, either of 


|’ was a very good-looking chap— 
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which was in itself sufficient to stay him 
for the while. In the first place, his uncle 
died and left him two hundred thousand 
pounds in good English money, and in the 
second place he met Agatha Holmes. 

The two hundred thousand pounds, it is 
but just to say, might not have kept him 
from the equator, but it is doubtful if all, 
much less any specific portion of the globe, 
could have induced him to leave Agatha 
Holmes. And so it was that Mr. James 
Cannable—for short “Jimmy”—remained 
in New Orleans for many months, esti- 
mably employed in the business of evolv- 
ing a plan that might permit him to jour- 
ney to the world’s end with two hundred 
thousand pounds in one hand and a certain 
girl’s future in the other. 

The months and the plans were profit- 
able, it seems, for one splendid evening 
saw him at the altar-rail beside the fairest 
girl in all the Southland, the queen of a 
thousand hearts. Agatha Holmes became 
Mrs. Cannable, and thereby hangs a tale. 
It would appear, from all the current but 
unpublished records of social Louisiana, 
that Agatha had gone about shattering 
hearts in a most unintentional but effective 
fashion up to the time Mr. Jimmy Canna- 
ble refused to be routed. Certainly it is no 
blot upon this fair young coquette’s fame 
to admit that she had plighted herself to 
at least four ardent suitors in days gone 
by, and it was equally her own affair if she 
took every woman’s privilege of shifting 
her fancy before she was ready to marry. 

Unluckily for Agatha, however, she 
neglected to disengage herself properly 
from the most recent suitor next before 
Mr. Cannable. Insofar as that worthy 
was concerned the engagement still ob- 
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tained, for he, poor chap, was down in 
Patagonia somewhere surveying for rail- 
roads and did not have the slightest means 
of ascertaining her change of affection. 
How was he to know that she had married 
Jimmy Cannable, and how was he to know 
that she had forgotten his’ very existence 
without a single pang of remorse? He 
only knew that he had starved himself to 
give her a diamond ring, to say nothing 
of the wonderful old ruby heirloom that 
had been in the family for centuries. 

He told her at parting that no power 
on earth could keep him from some day re- 
claiming the heirloom and with it the hand 
of the girl who was to wear it all her life. 

One day, out of the past and up from 
the wilds, came the word that Harry 
Green was on his way home after an ab- 
sence of three years. Agatha Holmes had 
been Mrs. Cannable for three months and 
* she had forgotten young Mr. Green as 
completely as if he never had been a part 
of her memory. A cablegram addressed to 
Agatha Holmes one day was delivered to 
Agatha Cannable. It simply said: “Am 
coming back at last for the ruby. Harry,” 
and it was sent from London. She found 
herself wondering what he was doing in 
England and how long it would be before 
he could reach New Orleans, but it did not 
dawn upon her for three full days that he 
still imagined himself to be her tardy but 
accepted fiancé. Then in the fullness of 
her joy she sat down and laughed over his 
amazement—perhaps his chagrin—when 
he learned that she was another man’s 
wife. 

At first thought she decided to tell 
Jimmy the news, permitting him to enjoy 
the fun as well, but the discretion which 
shapes woman’s ends forestalled the im- 
pulse. There was much she could not ex- 
plain in justice to herself, to say nothing 
of the other man who had gone away with 
her in his heart. True, it may not have 
been difficult to keep her immaculate in a 
heart surrounded by Patagonians, but 
there was something disturbing in the fact 
that he had been constant, after all. She 
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recalled, with a slight shiver (which grew 
with time, by the way ), that she had sworn 
to kill herself rather than to marry any 
one but Harry Green. It also came back 
to her memory that the hot-blooded Harry 
had promised faithfully, though fiercely, 
that he would accomplish that end for her 
in case she violated her oath. 

It is sufficient to say that she was the 
most wretched young woman in New Or- 
leans by the time Harry Green landed in 
New York. He telegraphed to her, an- 
nouncing his arrival and his hasty depar- 
ture for the southern metropolis. Some- 
how the slip of paper read like a death- 
warrant to her peace of mind. 

“How annoying it is to have an old af- 
fair revived like this,” she wailed to her- 
self. ‘Why couldn’t he, too, have mar- 
ried some one else? How, in Heaven’s 
name, will it end?” She thought of a 
thousand subterfuges through which she 
might avoid seeing him, but put them all 
aside with the recollection of his indomi- 
table will. He would see her sooner or 
later ; the inevitable could not be avoided. 

She finally took to her bed with daily 
headaches, distractedly but stealthily 
studying a railroad time-table. 

“He’s leaving New York by this time. 
Good Heaven, he’ll be in Mobile by one 
o’clock to-morrow, Pass Christian a few 
minutes later—oh, dear, I wonder if he 
will be terribly violent! Jiminy is notic- 
ing, too. He says I’m ill. He wants to 
take me to California, but I don’t dare—I 
don’t dare! Harry Green would be sure to 
follow. I know him—oh, how well I know 
him! He would—” 

A servant came in to announce that 
Miss Carrithers was down stairs. 

“Ask her to come up,” sighed Agatha. 
“T’ll tell her myself that I don’t want to 
see her, but it won’t mean anything to 
Betty. She'll stay all morning.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” agreed the maid as she 
hurried away. A moment later Miss Car- 
rithers fairly bounded into the darkened 
bed-chamher, her face full of excitement. 

“Have you heard?” she gasped, drop- 
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ping upon the side of the bed. “Harry 
Green’s coming home. He’s in New York 
now. Joe Pierce had a telegram.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Agatha drearily. 

“Have you heard from him—you?” de- 
manded Miss Betty in amazement—and 
some little concern. 

“Of course, Betty; why shouldn’t I?” 
irritably. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s all right,” said the 
other dubiously. “I was only thinking of 
the—of the old days.” 

“Betty,” said Mrs. Cannable, sitting up 
suddenly and grasping her friend’s hand, 
“I’m the most wretched creature on earth. 
I don’t know what I’m to do.” 

“Is it about—about Harry Green?” 

“Yes. You see, dear, he—he doesn’t 
know I’m married.” 

“Goodness, Agatha! You don’t mean 
he—he still thinks you are engaged to 
marry him?” 

“That’s just it, Betty. I didn’t tell him 
—in fact, I had forgotten all about him, 
away down there in Patagonia, wherever 
it is. He—” 

“And, oh, he was so terribly in love with 
you—and you with him, too!” 

“No, no; don’t say that. It was so fool- 
ish. Besides, he’s been gone nearly three 
years. How could he expect me to wait all 
that time? I haven’t had a letter from him 
for more than a year. I counted it up to- 
day.” 

“Does Jimmy Cannable know about— 
him?” 

“T don’t know and I’m afraid to ask.” 

“Harry’s a frightfully determined per- 
son,’ mused Betty Carrithers reflectively. 

“He swore I should be his wife if we 
waited a thousand years.” 

“That’s the one thing in your favor. 
When they swear such things as that they 
can’t possibly mean all they say,” said 
Miss Betty sagely. She was the prettiest 
and most popular girl in town, but she was 
a wise body for all that. Her trim little 
figure was surcharged with a magnetism 
that thrilled one to the very core; her 
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brown eyes danced ruthlessly through 
one’s most stubborn defenses; her smile 
and her frown were the thermometers by 
which masculine emotions could be gauged 
at a glance. “It will be rather difficult to 
face him, won’t it?” 

“Betty, it’s simply impossible! Think 
of Harry Green waiting all these years, 
believing in me, as constant as the sun— 
and then to find I’ve married some one else. 
You know I love Jimmy Cannable with all 
my heart. I can’t bear the thought of 
what might happen if he and Harry quar- 
reled about—about those old days.” 

“Don’t cry—don’t be a goose! It’s the 
commonest thing in the world. Every girl 
has had dozens of affairs.” 

“I know, but not just like this one. My 
husband wants to take me to California. I 
wish—oh, how I wish I could go! But 
Harry would follow—I know he’ll be 
merciless.” 

Miss Carrithers was thoughtful for sev- 
eral minutes, paying slight heed to the 
doleful sobs from the bed. 

“T’ll tell you what, Agatha,” she said at 
last ; “I believe this affair can be managed 
easily enough if you will just leave town.” 

“Oh, Betty!” sitting up and looking at 
her friend hopefully. 

“Of course, I never had a chance at 
Harry Green. You monopolized him. I 
liked him immensely—from a distance. 
You go away and let me explain the situa- 
tion to him.” 

It was the straw that the drowning per- 
son grasps, and Mrs. Cannable clutched it 
with a shriek of delight. She poured her 
story into the ears of her too-loyal friend, 
who smiled confidently in response to her 
apprehensions. Miss Carrithers did not 
exchange confidences, however ; she merely 
gave promises to do her best. She was 
shrewd enough to know that if she con- 
fessed to Agatha that she had cared for 
Harry Green—from a distance—that ca- 
pricious and perverse young person would 
have declined to retire from the field of 
strife. After all, Betty admitted to her- 
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“HAVE YOU HEARD?” SHE GASPED, “HARRY GREEN'S COMING HOME!” 


self, it was not wholly a service of sacri- 
fice she was granting her friend. There 
was something of a selfish motive in her 
loyalty. 

“T’ll love you forever if you will explain 
everything and send him away,” said 
Agatha in the end. 

‘At least, I shall explain everything,” 
agreed Betty complacently. Agatha 
blushed consciously as she drew a small 
diamond from among those on her fingers. 

“J didn’t know his address, so you sce I 
couldn’t send it back to him,” she ex- 
plained. “And, Betty, if you’ll hand me 
my jewel box I’ll ask you to return that— 
er—you remember my old ruby pendant?” 

*“Was—that—did he give it to you?” 

“Yes. You don’t know how I hate to 
give it up. Isn’t it beautiful?” She re- 
luctantly let the ruby slip from her fingers 
into those of her friend. 

“Perfectly gorgeous,” said Betty, fast- 


ening it about her neck and surveying her- 
self in the cheval glass. “I’d give any- 
thing if it belonged to me.” 

“Now, excuse me a minute, dear. I'll 
telephone to Jimmy and tell him we’ll start 
for California to-night. Harry gets here 
to-morrow at 4:45 on the limited.” 

“You can be well out of the way by that 
time,” said pretty Miss Carrithers with a 
smile. 

“And now, Betty, you will send him 
back to Patagonia, won’t you?” 

“T’ll keep him away from California, 
my dear ; that’s all.” 


Miss Carrithers sat in her carriage out- 
side the railroad station, waiting for the 
train that was to bring Harry Green into 
New Orleans. Outwardly she was cool, 
placid; inwardly she was a fever of emo- 
tions. He had telegraphed the time of his 
arrival to Agatha; Betty received and 
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read the message. Mr. and Mrs. Cannable 
were miles westward, hurrying to Cali- 
fornia. It was one thing to say she would 
take certain responsibilities off the hands 
of the bride; it was altogether another 
proposition to sit there and wait for the 
man she had admired for four or five years 
with a constancy that surprised even her- 
self. Her reflections at this specific hour 
were scarcely definable. Chief among them 
was a doubt—this doubt: Would Harry 
Green remember her? It seemed such an 
absurd doubt that she laughed at it—and 
yet cultivated it with distracting persist- 
ency. 

The train was ten minutes late. A news- 
boy had made two trips to the train-board 
in quest of information. When the big 
locomotive finally thundered and hissed its 
way to a standstill near the gates, Canal 
Street seemed to have become a maze of in- 
definite avenues, so dizzy had she grown of 
a sudden. Her eyes searched the throng 
that swept through the gates; at last she 
saw him approaching. 

She had expected a tired, worn man, un- 
fashionably dressed, eager-eyed and wist- 
ful. Instead, the tall fellow who came 
forth was attired in the most modern Eng- 
lish garments ; he was brown, fresh-faced, 
keen-eyed and prosperous looking. The 
same old Harry Green grown stronger, 
handsomer, more polished. His black eyes 
were sweeping the street anxiously as if in 
search of some one. He did not see Betty 
Carrithers, and her heart sank. 

Behind him stalked two gigantic ne- 
groes. They were the center of all obser- 
vation. People stared at the blacks who 
carried Harry Green’s bags as if they 
were looking upon creatures just out of an 
Arabian Nights’ tale. Nearly seven feet 
tall and of herculean proportions were 
these giants. It is no small wonder that 
the crowd gaped and felt something like 
awe mingling with curiosity. 

Mr. Green, erstwhile Patagonian sur- 
veyor, started at the sound of a soft voice 
close at hand, a voice in which grateful 
surprise was uppermost. 
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“Why, Harry Green! How do you do!” 
He turned and beheld Miss Carrithers. 
She was leaning forward in her carriage, 
her little gloved hand extended toward him 
impulsively. She was amazed to see a look 
of relief flash in his eves. His smile was 
broad and wholesome as he gripped the 
little hand in a mighty brown one. 

“Betty Carrithers!” he exclaimed. 
“Now, this is like home! By George, you 
haven’t changed a bit.” 

“Don’t you think so?” she flushed. 
“It’s been several years, you know. A 
woman can change terribly in—” 

“Ah, but you’ve just changed into a 
woman.” 

“And what a man you’ve grown to be,” 
admiringly. 

“I hope so. Patagonia would make a 
man of any one. Are you expecting some 
one?” 

“I was; but I see every one has come 
out. Won’t you let me take you up town? 
Goodness, who are those awful giants that 
stand over there all the time like guards?” 

“They’re from Patagonia. Call them 
anything you like; they don’t understand 
English. They are my men of all work. 
Thanks, I will ride up with you. Tell him 
to stop at the St. Charles.” Then he 
turned and spoke to the giants, who sol- 
emnly nodded their heads and climbed into 
a cab close by. Green seated himself be- 
side Miss Carrithers. There was a hunted 
look in his eyes and a nervous tremor in 
his voice. “A sort of bodyguard, as it 
were, Betty. By the way, you haven’t seen 
Agatha Holmes, have you? I telegraphed 
to her.” 

Miss Carrithers had braced herself for 
this question and she also had prepared an 
answer. She could not look at his face, 
however, despite her determination. 

“Agatha Holmes? Is it possible you 
haven’t heard? Don’t you know that— 
that she is married?” 

She knew in her heart it was a cruel 
blow, but it was the best way, after all. 
Instinctively she felt that he had ceased 
breathing, that his body was stiffening 
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under the shock, that his eyes were staring 
at her unbelievingly. Imagine her sur- 
prise, even consternation, when, after a 
breathless moment, his tremendous sigh of 
relief was followed by the most cheerful of 
remarks. 

“Good Lord!” he fairly gasped, “that 
simplifies matters !” 

She turned like a flash and 
found his face radiant with joy. 
It was hard for her to believe her 
own senses. He actually was re- 
joicing; she had expected him to 
groan with despair. It is no won- 
der that her plan of action was de- 
molished on the instant; it is not 
surprising that every vestige of 
resourcefulness was swept away by 
this amazing reverse. She stared 
at him so pathetically, so helpless- 
ly, that he laughed aloud. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” 
he said, and there was no mistak- 
ing the lightness of his heart. “I 
don’t blame you for being shocked 
if you thought I had come back to 
such a fate as you evidently pic- 
tured. Betty, by Jove, you'll 
never know how happy you’ve 
made me!” 

“I—I am surprised. Agatha 
told me that you—you—” 

“And she’s really married? 
Never mind what she told you. It 
doesn’t matter now. Is she happy?” 

“She adores her husband— 
young Jimmy Cannable. You 
know him. She will be crazy with 
joy, Harry, when she finds out 
that you, too, are happy. She was half 
mad with remorse and all that. It will—” 

“Heavens, Betty, I thought I was the 
remorseful one. By George, I love you for 
telling me this !”” 

A shocking suspicion hurtled through 
her brain. 

“You mean, there is—another woman?” 
she said with a brave effort. She even 
smiled accusingly. 
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“Some day I’ll tell you all about it,” he 
said evasively. “I—I suppose it would be 
all right for me to go round and call on 


Agatha this evening.” 

“She is not in town. California,” said 
Betty. 

“Great Scott! In California?” The 


HE HAD TELEGRAPHED TO AGATHA3 
BETTY RECEIVED THE MESSAGE 


dismay in his face was even greater than 
the relief of the moment before. 

‘Not exactly. She’s on her way.” 

“By George, I wonder if I can catch her 
by wire? I must—TI really must see her.” 
He was so agitated that she observed beads 
of perspiration starting on his brow. She 
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was mystified beyond description. Was he, 
after all, she found herself wondering, 
playing a part? Was it in his crafty 
heart to follow and kill Agatha Holmes? 

“Oh, no,—you can’t do that,” she pro- 
tested quickly. ‘“Won’t you—come out to 
dinner to-night?” she added somewhat 
confusedly. ‘We can talk over old times.” 

“Thanks, Betty, but I can’t.” At the 
same time he glanced uneasily at a cab 
which drove along close behind them. 

“You were going to call upon Agatha,” 
she pouted. 

“But not at dinner-time,” he said, mop- 
ping his brow. “J’ll come up about nine, 
if I may.” 

He came at nine, a trifle out of breath 
and uneasy in his manner. The great 
Green ruby hung from the chain that en- 
circled Betty’s slim, pretty neck. Its soft 
red eye glowed like a coal against the 
white skin, but if she thought to surprise 
him with it, she was to be disappointed. 
He did not look at it. 

She did not know at the time that a 
giant Patagonian stood beneath the gas 
lamp at the corner above the Carrithers 
mansion in St. Charles Avenue. His 
gaunt, dark face was turned toward her 
doorway and his fierce eyes seemed to bore 
holes through the solid oak. 

“I can’t stay very late,” he said almost 
as he responded to the greeting. ‘‘Con- 
founded business engagement. Where is 
Agatha to stay in California?” 

“T don’t know. It wasn’t decided. Per- 
haps they’ll go to Japan.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“You seem terribly interested, for a 
man who doesn’t care,” she said. 

“TI should say I am interested—but not 
in the way you think.” After a moment’s 
reflection, as he stood looking down upon 
her, he went on excitedly. “T’ll tell you 
something, Betty. You’re a good sort, and 
you can keep a secret as long as any 
woman—which isn’t long, of course. But 
it will be long enough for me to get out of 
town first. I must go to California to- 
morrow. Wait! Don’t look like that! I’m 
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not going to annoy Agatha. She’ll under- 
stand when she hears what I have to say. 
Have you ever noticed the ruby pendant 
that she wears—or wore, perhaps?” 

“The big one she called her ‘coal of 
fire’ because it burned her conscience so 
terribly? Yes.” 

“Well, I gave it to her. I’ve just got to 
have it back. That’s the whole story. 
That’s what I’m here for. That’s why 
that awful black devil is standing out 
there on the corner. See him? Under the 
gas lamp?” He drew the curtains aside 
and she peeped out. “He’s waiting for me.” 

“What does it mean?” she cried, with a 
nameless dread creeping over her. 

“He is there in the interest of my 
father-in-law,” said Mr. Green. 

“Your — your father-in-law?” she 
gasped, staring at him wildly. 

“Yes—amy wife’s father,” he said some- 
what plaintively. He sat down near her, a 
nervous unsettled look in his eyes. She 
felt her heart turn cold; something seemed 
to be tightening about her throat. The 
light of hope that had been fanning began 
to flicker its way to extinction. 

“You are married?” came from her stiff, 
unconscious lips. 

“Yes,” he replied doggedly. ‘A year 
ago, Betty. I—I did not write to Agatha 
about it because I—I hoped that she’d 
never know how false I was to my prom- 
ise. But, she’s done the same thing: that 
takes a terrible load off my mind. I feared 
that I might find her waiting, you know. 
It would have been hard to break it to her, 
don’t you see?” 

To his amazement, she laughed shrilly, 
almost hysterically. In the flash of a mo- 
ment’s time, her feelings toward Harry 
Green began to undergo a change. It was 
not due to the realization that she had lost 
all hope of having him for her own; it 
was, instead, the discovery that her small, 
girlish love for him had been the most 
trivial of infatuations and not real pas- 
sion. She laughed because she had pitied 
Agatha and Green and herself; she 
laughed, moreover, in memory of her de- 
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liberate eagerness to assume Agatha’s bur- 
dens for purely selfish reasons. 

“TI know it’s amusing to you,” he agreed 
with a wry smile. “Everything amused 
you, as I remember, Betty. Do you re- 
member that night in Condit’s conserva- 
tory when you and I were hiding from—” 

“Don’t, please!” she objected, catching 
her breath painfully. “I was a foolish 
girl then, Harry. But tell me all about 
your—your wife. I am crazy to know.” 

He looked involuntarily toward the win- 
dow before replying; she observed the 
hunted look in his eyes and wondered. 

“There isn’t much to tell. She lives in 
Patagonia,” he said, somewhat sullenly. 
Then he glanced at his watch. 

“What! Is she a—a native?” she cried. 

“She was born there, but—Good Lord, 
you don’t think she’s black?” 

“Or even a giantess,” she smiled. 

“She’s white, of course, and she’s no 
bigger than you, Betty. She isn’t as 
pretty, I’ll have to say that. But let’s talk 
about something else. How am I to catch 
Agatha? It’s imperative. ’Gad, it’s life or 
death, Betty.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, star- 
tled. 

He swallowed painfully two or three 
times as he scraped the edge of the rug 
with his foot, looking down all the while. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way. I’ve mar- 
ried into a rather queer family. My—my 
wife’s most damnably jealous.” 

“That isn’t very queer, is it?” 

“She has a queer way of being jealous, 
that’s all. Somehow she’s got it into her 
head that there’s another woman up here 
in North America.” 

“Oh, I begin to see. And, of course, 
there isn’t?” 

“Certainly not. I love my wife.” 

“Good for you, Harry. I didn’t think 
it of you,” she said with a smile which he 
did not understand. 

“Oh, I say, Betty, you are making fun 
of me.” 

“On the contrary, I’m just beginning 
to treat you seriously.” 
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“I suppose I owe some sort of an ex- 
planation in connection with my remark 
about jealousy. It’s due my wife.” 

‘May I ask where she is at present?” 

‘She’s on the range in Patagonia. I—I 
couldn’t bring her here, you know. Betty, 
I want you to help me with Agatha. She’s 
got that ruby and I simply have to get it 
back again. I’Il tell you all about—about 
my marriage. Perhaps you’ll understand. 
You see, I meant to be true to Agatha. 
But it was so cursed lonesome down there 
—worse than Siberia or mid-ocean. We 
were surveying near the west coast—rot- 
ten country—and I met her at her father’s 
place. You see, they raise cattle and all 
that sort of thing there. Her old man—I 
should say Mr. Grimes—is the cattle king 
of Patagonia. He’s worth a couple of mil- 
lions easy. Well, to make a long story 
short, we all fell in love with Pansy—the 
whole engineering corps—and I won out. 
She’s the only child and she’s motherless. 
The old man idolizes her. She’s fairly 
good-looking and—well, she’s being edu- 
cated by private tutors from Buenos Aires. 
I'm not a cad to tell you. She’s pure gold 
in spite of her environment.” 

“No doubt, if she’s surrounded by mil- 
lions.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic. Some day she’ll 
come in for the old man’s money. She'll 
be educated by that time and as good as 
anybody. Then we’ll come back to the 
States and she’ll—we]l, you’ll see. ‘The 
only trouble is that she thinks there’s a 
woman up here that I loved before I loved 
her. One day, shortly after we were mar- 
ried, she found a photograph of Agatha 
which I’d always carried around in my 
trunk. It was the picture in which she 
wore the Green ruby. Don’t you remem- 
ber it? Well, you can’t imagine how she 
carried on. She acted like a sav—but I 
won’t say it. She has had no advantages 
—yet, and she’s a bit untrained in the 
ways of the world. Of course, she hated 
Agatha’s face because it was beautiful. 
She complained to the old man. The 
worst of it all is, that I had already shown 
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her a picture of the ruby, taken from that 
eastern magazine, and she recognized it as 
the one on Agatha’s neck. Well, you 
should have heard the old—my father-in- 
law! Phew!” 

“What did he say?” asked Betty, pity- 
ing him. 

“T can’t repeat it. He went on at a 
fearful rate xbout fellows of my stripe 
having wives in other parts of the world, 
and he was in a condition to commit mur- 
der before he got through. It all ended 
with a monstrous demand from my wife. 
She commanded me to produce the pend- 
ant. By George, Betty, I was in a fright- 
ful mess! 

“I could only say it-was in New Or- 
leans. The old man looked holes through 
me and said he’d give me four months in 
which to produce it. Anything that 
Pansy demanded he’d see that she got it, 
if he had to shoot his way to it. You 
ought to see him! And, incidentally, she 
can shoot like Buffalo Bill herself. She 
shot a gaucho through the neck half a 
mile away.” 

“A gaucho?” 

“Yes—a cowherder. Hang it, every- 
body carries a gun down there. Now you 
know why I’m here. The old man said if 
I didn’t bring that ruby to my wife in a 
given time he’d find me and shoot me full 
of holes. She loves me, but she said she’d 
do the same thing. I’ve just got to have 
that ruby. They mean it.” 

“You poor boy,” said Betty scornfully. 
“And I was feeling so sorry for you be- 
cause of Agatha.” 

“It’s no joke, Betty. These big blacks 
are my servants for appearance’s sake 
only. They are in reality my keepers. 
The old man sent them along to see that 
I did come back, one way or another. 
They’d just as soon throttle me as eat.” 

“It would be easy to lose them up here, 
I should say.” 

‘Well, I reckon you don’t know a Pata- 
gonian. They can scent like a blood- 
hound and they never give up. Those 
fellows are here to attend to me, and 
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they'll do it, never fear. Either one of 
them could thrash half the police in New 
Orleans. They are terrible! There’s no 
escape from them. I’d thought of some- 
thing desperate but—but Grimes himself 
is to be reckoned with. Sometimes I—I 
almost wish I hadn’t won out.” 

“But think of the millions.” 

“The only thing I can think of, Betty, 
is that miserable ruby. I’ve got to re- 
cover it and sail for South America inside 
of ten days. And she’s in California! 
Did you ever hear of such luck?” 

Betty Carrithers walked over and 
looked from the window. The giant 
black was still under the street lamp and 
she could not repress a shudder as she 
glanced from time to time to the man on 
the couch. A feeling of pity arose in her 
breast. Harry Green was unworthy, after 
all. He was not what he had seemed to be 
to her in those days of her teens. He was 
no longer an idol; her worshipful hours 
were ended. Instead, he was a_ weak, 
cringing being in the guise of a strong, 
attractive man; he had been even more 
false than Agatha, and he had not the ex- 
cuse of love to offer in extenuation. Pity 
and loathing fought for supremacy. 
Something was shattered, and she felt 
lonely yet relieved. Strangely, she seemed 
content in the discovery. 

He was leaning forward, staring blank- 
ly at the rug, when she turned to resume 
her seat. A haggard face was raised to 
hers and his hand trembled as he jerked 
out his watch for the fourth time since 
entering the room. 

“I’m a bit nervous,” said he. 
flies.” 

“Do you remember the fairy princesses 
of your childhood books?” she asked sud- 
denly. ‘What would you say if one 
should quickly appear in real life?” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Outside stands the terrible ogre, ready 
to eat you up. Permit me to appear be- 
fore you as the fairy princess. I can save 
you from death. My only regret is that 
I can not provide you with an enchanted 
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tapestry, to waft you back to your lady 
love in the beautiful land of Patagonia. 
Here, behold! I restore to you the won- 
derful ruby !” 

She unclasped the chain and dropped 
the great jewel into his shaking hand. 
He turned deathly white and then leaped 
up with a shout of incredulous joy. A 
hundred questions flew to his lips, faster 
than she could answer. She allowed him 
to babble on disjointedly for some time. 

“Isn’t it sufficient that I restore it to 
you? Why ask questions? It was my 
commission to do this thing. I'll confess 
it hasn’t happened just as I anticipated, 
but what of that? Doubtless you recall 
this ring also. I think it signified an en- 
gagement. Take it. There may come a 
day when it will be ornamental as well as 
useful to your wife.” He accepted the 
solitaire which she drew from her finger. 
His face was a study. 

“Betty,” he said, puzzled and helpless, 
“it—it isn’t possible that it was you in- 
stead of Agatha that I gave these things 
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to? I had typhoid fever down there. 
There are a lot of things I don’t remember 
since then. It wasn’t you, of course.” 

She laughed in his perplexed face,—a 
good-humored, buoyant laugh. 

“If you can’t remember, Harry, I 
shan’t enlighten you. You have the ruby ; 
isn’t that enough?” 

Ten minutes later he said good-by to 
her and sallied forth into the night. She 
stood in the window and watched the huge 
sentinel stride off behind him like a gaunt 
shadow which could not be shaken off. 
That figure and another like it were to 
cling to his heels until he came to his jour- 
ney’s end. She smiled and shook her head 
pityingly as Harry Green passed out of 
her life at the corner below. 

In her own room shortly afterward she 
took an old photograph from a drawer, 
looked at it a moment with a smile on her 
lips, and then tore it into many pieces. 

“The strangest part of it is that I 
don’t seem to mind,” she said to herself, 


and that night she slept peacefully. 


DROUGHT 
By Alonzo Rice 


N°? rain to-day! 


Again the cloudless sky 


With brazen dome is bent above the land; 
Down desert depths the sun with blazing brand 
Beyond the noon-tide station passes by, 
And ‘neath his blaze the valleys swooning lie 
While frowning hills like brave old [Druids stand, 
And take the red baptism from his hand, 
Which speaks of Vulcan and Olympus high. 


No sound is there to break the noon-tide reign 


Of quietude! 


(A cricket lifts the latch 
Of silence for a moment, and would deign 
The glassy stillness of the day to scratch 
With song’s sharp diamond!) 


There is naught can stain 


This crystal fire pure whiteness can not match. 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


[® you were young, happy and home-build- 
ing, where would you choose to live? 
Not, quite certainly, where the protesting 
calendar is forced to record March, April 
and May as spring months, while bone- 
searching winds and flurries of snow and 
days of cold, desolate rain give the lie to 
that optimistic statement. Not around the 
stormy lakes, the bleak Atlantic coast, or on 
the mist-haunted Oregon shore! Not in the 
desert lands or the semi-desert of the plains 
—not amid the oppressive sublimity of the 
Rocky Mountains. No, being young and 
light of heart, in love with gentle things, 


enamored of peace and dreams, you would * 


go, quite certainly away from the gray wa- 
ters, away from the yellow western 
stretches, to the quiet green country of the 
kindest part of the South—to Virginia, 
Maryland, or the Carolinas. 

Do you know what has been happening 
down there, while you shivered in your over- 
coat, and looked with sympathy at the as- 
piring maple buds and the catkins of the 
alders and the birches—while you wearied 
of the half-frozen mud, which refused to 
send out a pungent Spring odor—while you 
crouched miserably on street car or automo- 
bile seat in the open, and tried to assure 
your doubting soul that winter was indeed 
gone? 

Why, down in the Happy Country, for 
weeks, the Spring has been joyously at 
work, eager as a girl making her bride 
clothes. The dogwood has made the valleys 
and the hillsides as enchanting as ever was 
_a Japanese cherry garden; the azalea has 
flamed in high places, the laurel has put out 
its homely bloom, the Judas-tree has blushed 
among the tender green of the gum and the 
lovely tassels of the Southern maple. There 
have been delicate beds of hepatice, banks 
of violets, secret recesses of the wood per- 
fumed with the arbutus. The marsh-mari- 
gold has made the very ditches beautiful, 
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BOOKS 
THE ARTS AND 
THE DRAMA 


the wake-robin has flowered before the door- 
step, the modest crinkle-root has bloomed 
beside the paling. The air has been vocal 
with birds, and the winds have been as inti- 
mate and as delicate as young lovers. Yes, 
the touch of the wind on the cheek has been 
sentient, sensible, personal, affectionate! 
Every day has been a sort of lyric; every 
night a hymn. The stars have come down 
nearer for inspection. The moon has 
seemed the special guardian of each neigh- 
borhood. The lilt of the swelling creeks 
and “branches,” the rich songs of the rivers, 
have been sweet with an unutterable sweet- 
ness. It is as if the music emanated as 
much from the listener as from the river 
itself. The wonder of it all has been, that 
whoever lived amid this beauty seemed, 
somehow, to have a hand in it—to assist in 
its creation. He who looked and loved felt 
like a fellow creator with his Creator. , Per- 
haps because without that human apprecia- 
tion it would have lost its significance. The 
valleys have been as shelters, the hills as 
altars, the roads have had a lure in them, 
and have called men on and on into the ut- 
ter beauty that must surely lie beyond the 
purple distance. 

Yes, yes, if you are young and happy 
and home-building, get away from the yel- 
low world of the West, from the gray world 
of the North, from the bleak Atlantic coast, 
from the showery Pacific of the upper lati- 
tudes, from the monotony of the prairies, 
down into these lovely corners of the world 
where no one hastens, where the hermit 
thrush calls from dreamful heights and 
where the dogwood makes your roadside 
resting place as beautiful as a bridal cham- 
ber. 


flee impassioned plea of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody for the punishment of the 
offending packers as individuals, and not 
the corporations which they constitute, has 
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occasioned considerable comment in legal 
as well as in political circles. Mr. Moody 
in his address laid great stress on the point 
that the government ignored the ‘soulless, 
senseless creations of law,” and that it was 
after the living, breathing human beings. 
Although he did not say so, the inference 
was plain that he was expressing the feel- 
ings and opinions of the president. Mr. 
Moody is a cabinet officer and the legal rep- 
resentative of the administration. 

He spoke in that capacity, also, when he 
dismissed Messrs. Harmon and Judson, the 
special attorneys who were engaged by him 
to investigate the railway rebate cases last 
year, when the Santa Fé railroad was 
charged with favoring the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company to the disadvantage of a 
rival concern. It will be remembered that 
Messrs. Harmon and Judson brought in a 
strong report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s position in this case, and they 
made it clear that the head and front of the 
Santa Fé’s violation of the law was Mr. 
Paul Morton, vice-president of the road 
when the rebates were made, and secretary 
of the navy when the report was handed in. 
It will also be remembered that President 
Roosevelt himself defended Mr. Morton and 
told Mr. Moody, for the benefit of the spe- 
cial attorneys, that he did not want indi- 
viduals punished, but corporations. We 
have said that these attorneys were dis- 
missed. It amounted to that, for they re- 
signed immediately when the president’s po- 
sition was made clear to them. There is 
really no difference between the case of the 
railways and that of the packers. Technic- 
ally they are charged with violating differ- 
ent laws. But if the charges are true each 
was restraining trade. Why, then, should 
corporations be punished in one case and in- 
dividuals in the other? If Mr. Armour or 
Mr. Swift had been in the cabinet, would 
Mr. Moody have made the same argument 
he did in court? 


ID has been asked in behalf of Morris 

Rosenfeld, the Ghetto poet, who is ill 
and in destitute circumstances at his home 
in New York City. Rosenfeld is known to 
the English-speaking public as the author 
of a small volume of verse, translated from 
the Yiddish tongue, in which he writes,— 
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poetry throbbing with the passion of his 
race, bitter with the poverty and oppression 
which he has endured. Everything he has 
written, prose and poetry, has been in the 
interest of the persecut-d Jews of Europe. 
He was a workman until a few years ago, 
when he got employment on a Jewish daily 
newspaper in New York City. Paralysis 
has stricken him, and his family is said to 
be totally unprovided for. Surely there are 
too many rich of his race in New York City 
to allow him and his to suffer. 


ITERATURE was the first of the arts 
to receive an impulse in this country; 
painting was the next, sculpture followed, 
and now native artistic ingenuity and ambi- 
tion are showing themselves in a musical di- 
rection. It was the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia that aroused the first strong 
and wide-spread desire for creative work in 
the way of painting; and it was the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago that gave inspi- 
ration to our potential sculptors. What has 


-been the reason of the strong and interesting 


activity in musical direction it would be 
hard to say. Perhaps it is the presence of 
excellent orchestral and symphonic organ- 
izations such as are to be found in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati and other cities, or it may be associa- 
tion with the cultured foreigners who have 
deserted Paris, Berlin, Leipsic and Vienna 
for the enterprising American conservato- 
ries. But whatever the reason, there is no 
doubt about the remarkable increase of 
American compositions, nor of the yet more 
significant fact that the greater part of the 
compositions are in the most advanced spirit 
of the time. There are new musical ideas 
abroad, and there is a new spirit in music. 
The American compositions are illustrative 
of this, and some of them may be termed 
radical. The Symphony, by Middleschuete, 
presented by the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra recently, was certainly deserving of this 
adjective. If there is consolation to be 
found for the untimely fate of Edward Mc- 
Dowell, that original, powerful composer 
now overtaken with silence, it is that the 
work begun by him is showing a strong and 
determined impulse. Those who are inter- 
ested in the subject can not do better than 
to acquaint themselves with the publications 


S.ereograph copynght 1906, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y, 
THE STADIUM, ATHENS 


Where the flower of the athletic world is competing in the Olympic Games. This, the greatest theater of the world, 
seating sixty thousand people, was rebuilt of white marble not many years ago. 
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of The Wa-Wan Press, which has its exist- 
ence at Newton Center, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Arthur Farwell is the editor, and one who 
shows no small degree of disinterestedness 
in bringing forward compositions of the 
finer quality by American composers. What- 


ever is imaginative, poetical and distinctive - 


in American music may be found in ‘his 
quarterlies. There are occasional ‘deyelop- 
ments, also, of American folksong, whether 
found among the Indians, the Negroes, the 
voyageurs, or the settlers; but the bulk of 
the publication relates to contemporary 
work. There are vocal half-series and in- 
strumental half-series, and to each are sev- 
eral pages of introduction dealing with the 
aims and development of American music. 


ISS Frances Powell Case, who writes 
under the name of Frances Powell, has 
now a third novel to her credit. She made 
her advent in the book-world a few years 


FRANCES POWELL CASE 


ago with “The House on the Hudson.” It 
is a mystery and detective story of consider- 
able originality, and attracted a good deal 


of attention. Her second book was called 
“The Byways of Braithe,” a mystical tale 
of the same neighborhood, and the third 
book is like unto the others. It is called 
“The Prisoner of Ornith Farm.” Miss Case 
was born on the banks of the historic river 
and her books all show a great love for it. 
Her home is called Flotsam, and it is at 
Wainscott, Long Island. 


GREAT deal of clever newspaper fun 
has been poked at the gentlemen who 
recently were the guests of Mr. Stokes and 
Mr. Hunter at Noroton, Connecticut. They 
were dubbed “The National Life Savers’”’ 
and socialists, which last they will not deny; 
but as a matter of fact, the real object of 
their’ discussion is not known and the press 


‘makes nothing by ridiculing the meeting. 


There is nothing easier than to ridicule a 
new movement or an effort to uplift general 
social conditions, and it is a matter of his- 
tory that all such movements or efforts 
have so been received, whether they after- 
ward became successful or not. 

Speaking generally, it is a fact that the 
newspaper press views with suspicion any 
man, private citizen or public officer, who at- 
tempts to enforce drastic laws already on the 
books or who proposes new ones. 

It is therefore not astonishing to find the 
meeting of the ‘gentlemen socialists” re- 
garded -in this light. It is true that few 
of these are men of practical experience 
in public affairs, but they are intelligent; 
there is no proof that they are demagogues, 
and it is certain that they are not grafters 
or ax-grinders. They are known chiefly 
for their work as exposers of wrong-doing 
in public office, or for practical philanthropy 
among the poor. Such men, it seems to us, 
have the right to meet and discuss public 
affairs among themselves without deserving 
the treatment accorded to the three tailors 
of Tooley Street. 

The term socialist is now applied indis- 
criminately by the average ignorant per- 
son to any man who advances a new theory 
or who proposes a law not already on the 
statute books. Some of the men at the Noro- 
ton meeting are socialists, while others 
are far removed from socialism. We are 
not advocating socialism when we plead that 
a fair hearing be given these men or to any 
other men whose object is not the subversion 
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of popular government in this country. On 
the contrary, they should have every oppor- 
tunity to speak, and if their words have 
wisdom they should be heeded. 

Call it socialism, or what you will, but a 
new order of things is upon us that is not 
to be discouraged by the light laughter of 
the thoughtless. Of course it is useless to 
expect the reformation of society in a day, 
and most of the socialistic plans now being 
discussed presuppose a voting body entirely 
honest and office-holders beyond reproach. 
The mere adoption of laws carrying out 
those plans, even if this is possible, will not 
bring about reforms. There must first be 
a propaganda, wide-spreading and deep- 
reaching, a political revival, as it were, a 
complete awakening of the civic conscience, 
before the public mind will be ready for 
half the reforms proposed. The soil must 
be thoroughly tilled before it will be of any 
profit to sow the seed. Meanwhile, let us 
not deride the reformers. Visionary they 
may be, cranks many of them are, but it is 
their like who accomplished for us much 
that we enjoy to-day. 


DISTINGUISHED and _ disinterested 
American citizen passed from activity 
when Susan -B. Anthony closed her eyes 
after eighty-six years of virile existence. 


She had the experience of passing through . 


martyrdom, and of receiving before her 
death the eulogy which is reserved for 
many prophets until after death. It was 
her destiny not to see realized, in its fulness, 
the cause for which she labored—the en- 
franchisement of women. But she did have 
the profound satisfaction of knowing that 
much of the social liberty and many of the 
commercial and professional opportunities 
enjoyed by American women were the result 
of her serious, consistent and heroic efforts. 
Time was when for a modest woman to con- 
fess herself the friend of Susan B. Anthony 
was to be courageous indeed; but Miss An- 
thony had the happiness of seeing the best 
and most learned of many countries her 
true friends, and of knowing that any man, 
woman or child would be grateful to claim 
her acquaintance. A few years ago, when 
she went to Germany as a delegate to the 
International Congress of Women, which 
met to discuss the educational, domestic and 
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industrial status of women all over the 
world, Miss Anthony was the chief figure. 
It was to her that the respectful Germans 
paid their greatest reverence. Her amazing 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
At the age of forty-eight. 


vitality, the clarity of her ideas, the sweet- 
ness, dignity and: modesty of her nature, 
won respect and affection from the men and 
women of other nations as they had from her 
fellow countrymen. To recount the deeds 
of this determined advocate of the universal 
ballot would consume more space than may 
be accorded here. Let it suffice that the 
idea underlying all of her efforts was that 
of protecting the spiritual integrity of wom- 
en. To place them where they should be 
free and independent human beings, moving 
by their own initiative, selecting their own 
method of life, removed forever from the 
condition of being, in any sense, marketable 
wares, was her profound and impassioned 
desire. She did much toward this end. She 
created and edited papers, lectured for half 
a century, appeared since 1869 before com- 
mittees of every convened congress, suffered 
persecutions and arrest, and used in every 
direction her enormous personal influence— 
an influence which increased year by year— 
in behalf of her sex. Some vestal quality 
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always wrapped her ’round. This austere 
womanliness, this consecrated celibacy had 
not a little to do, perhaps, with winning for 
her the respect which was her richest pos- 
session. 


ae Congo question is gathering quite a 
literature about itself in this country. 
The anti-Leopoldites in Boston are turning 
out pamphlets almost as profusely as their 
English brethren, and have enlisted Mark 
Twain in the work. On the other hand, 
Putnam’s Sons, in New York, have pub- 
lished Mr. Wack’s elaborate defense of Leo- 
pold and also a translation of the official re- 
port of the Belgian commission, which gives 
the king’s representatives in West Africa 
the reputation of humane gentlemen en- 
gaged in a good work in a civilized way. 
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satisfied with the idea of government as our 
present-day civilization knows it, horrified 
at the struggle the poor man and the under- 
ling must mike for bare existence, he was 
filled with a futile and frenzied resentment. 
He made himself unpopular in his native 
country, Bavaria, where he began his man- 
hood as a bookbinder, and cultivated oratory 
in his leisure. This gift of fluency, and his 
strong love of power, united to his dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions, induced 
him to become an agitator. He might, in 
time, have turned his abilities to better uses, 
had not the Austrian government impris- 
oned him, to punish him for his revolution- 
ary speeches. This confirmed him in the 
role he had assumed. He saw himself as a 
martyr, grew more than ever convinced of 
the righteousness of his protest, and to the 
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OHANN Most, the anarchist, after a tu- 

multuous and angry life, has come to the 
end of his earthly existence. The spirit of 
man is a thing of infinite variety. In some, 
it is as peaceful as a summer sea, in others 
it is perpetually and meaninglessly fretted, 
while in certain surging natures a storm 
eternally rages. Herr Most was possessed 
of the last fashion of spirit. He understood 
and learned indignation, wrath, resentment, 
revenge, but there were a great many things 
of more significance which he did not un- 
derstand. It was not to him to employ his 
great energy in a constructive manner. Dis- 


last day of his life was the advocate of vio- 
lence on the part of the proletariat. He 
published a paper in Chemnitz that was 
suppressed by the authorities; made a sec- 
ond essay at editorship in Vienna, but met 
with summary restraint, moved to France, 
but was ejected, and then settled in London 
and founded and ran the Freiheit, which he 
printed in red ink—an indication of the un- 
derlying childishness of his nature—and in 
which he openly rejoiced at the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II. Even the patient 
English government felt constrained to take 
notice of a jubilation so out of tune with 
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humanity, and the verbose revolutionist was 
imprisoned for a year and a half. At the 
expiration of his sentence he came to Amer- 
ica—this being in 1880. In New York 
Most became a systematic agitator. His 
egotism, which was his dominant character- 
istic, had received tremendous emphasis 
from the persecutions he had endured. He 
was a firebrand and rejoiced to think of 
himself as such. But it was to other men’s 
lives and destinies that he set his torch. He 
incited them to acts of violence, while he 
was cautious not to transcend discreet lim- 
its himself. Imprisonment was the utmost 
penalty he cared to acquire, and he was, 
perhaps, never better pleased, than when he 
edited a paper or wrote from prison. His 
self-consciousness and the histrionic and 
murky character of his imagination were 
childishly pleased with this setting for his 
sanguinary talents. He was a fairly inter- 
esting lecturer, and knew the tricks by 
which to inflame an audience. He had so 
much valor as permitted him to say what he 
thought, as when he published, the day after 
the killing of President McKinley, an arti- 
cle claiming that it was no crime to kill a 
ruler. For this article he served two months 
in jail. Among all the unreasonable, cruel, 
mistaken and wrathful things that he said, 
he no doubt spoke much truth, and it was 
because he often spoke the truth, and pos- 
sessed magnetism and grim dramatic powers, 
that he enlisted as his followers many who 
deserved a better leader. They believed that 
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Herr Most was the friend of emergent man 
—that he was making toward social liberty. 
But even the friendliest judgment of the 
future is almost certain to be that the man 


‘was a failure, a self-celebrator, a destroyer 


—“My Lord Bag-o’-Wind.” 


C. Peixotto, the California artist, whose 

e illustrations have appeared in all the 
leading magazines for a number of years, 
has recently returned from abroad, where 
much of his time was given to work in color. 
Mr. Peixotto, in common with many other of 
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our illustrators, has always worked morc or 
less in oils, and his ambitions have been con- 
stantly in the direction of painting. While 
in Europe he was an exhibitor at the Paris 
salons, and his portraits and landscapes at- 
tracted the attention and admiration of all 
who saw them. He has brought with him 
from France a number of very charming 
paintings of Italian gardens, the result of a 
winter and spring spent in Rome. Mr. Peix- 
otto has taken full advantage of the charm- 
ing pictorial and decorative aspects of the 
gardens, and these pictures attracted new 
attention to the artist’s work when they were 
recently exhibited in New York. 


i ace English novelists have never suc- 
ceeded, at least according to our idea, in 
depicting Americans as they really are. We 
know they see some queer specimens in Lon- 
don and on the continent, but the traits they 
give them in novels are hardly recognizable 
here. Broad caricatures aside, the English 
writers, not even excepting Mrs. Ward, have 
not been happy in their delineation of our 
characteristics. Perhaps we have none. 
Years ago Burnand wrote or adapted a play 
satirizing the Wilde craze in London. In 
it was an American character, a colonel, 
whose chief part was to say at frequent in- 
tervals, “Why, certainly!” This was con- 
sidered very American and_ screamingly 
funny. The company came to America, and 
here the play was enjoyed, all except the 
colonel, who was considered stupid. As a 
nation, we did not know that the expression 
“Why, certainly” was peculiarly American. 
In Mrs. De La Pasture’s new novel, “The 
Man from America,” the eponymous char- 
acter is supposed to fix his origin unmistak- 
ably by his use of the expression “I guess,” 
but that is as much of a Briticism as an 
Americanism. If you don’t believe it, ask 
Dr. Brander Matthews. 


OMETHING of the same artistic par- 

tizanship that caused the riots in Paris 
when Hugo’s “Hernani’’ was produced, still 
exists in France and Germany. In the lat- 
ter country the Wagner worship was suc- 
ceeded by the Brahms cult, and it in turn 
by the Strauss enthusiasm. Now this has 
been pushed to the background by the ad- 
mirers of Max Reger, whose music is con- 
sidered far in advance of Strauss’ composi- 
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tions. The new enthusiasm is likened by 
some daring German newspapers to a dis- 
ease. The Reger adherents were so indig- 
nant at one critic’s unfavorable comment 
upon the performance of the composer’s 
“Sinfonietta” that they went to the jour- 
nalist’s house and serenaded him with tin- 
horns and cat-calls. 

The writer acknowledged the compliment 
by saying in his newspaper: “I desire to 
express my cordial thanks to those members 
of the Max Reger community who rejoiced 
me last evening with a serenade, in which, 
so far as I could make out, fragments 
from the master’s ‘Sinfonietta’ were repro- 
duced in a highly characteristic manner.” 

The Reger disease has not made its ap- 
pearance in America, but the germs will not 
be slow in coming. 


ae road of the grafter is not an easy 
one. The temptation to graft is insidi- 
ous, and men who mean to conduct them- 


selves with honesty and dignity may be be- 


trayed into it. “Modern business methods” 
is a sufficiently euphonious term to fool a 
brisk and ambitious man not too much given 
to reflection or self-examination. And all 
goes well for a time. The bank account 
increases, the man feels himself to be 
shrewd and influential; he is able to put his 
family ‘“‘at the top of the heap”; honors 
come easily to him, and young men are flat- 
tered to be associated with him in business. 
Then, the exposure comes. Those that have 
trusted him know him for what he is; his 
own specious plea of ‘“‘the modern business 
method’ sounds strangely inadequate even 
to himself. His name, which he hoped to 
see associated in the minds of men with 
great enterprises, and which he expected his 
sons to use as a sort of “open sesame,” be- 
comes, suddenly, the synonym for dishon- 
esty, greed and failure. The grafter has, 
perhaps, thought himself hardened. He 
finds, to his dismay, that he is not. Shame 
awakens; conscience no longer sleeps. The 
dreams of his ambitious youth come to haunt 
him. He would give his fortune, many 
times duplicated, for the innocence and in- 
tegrity of his early manhood. He is not a 
bad man—he can suffer, he can be ashamed, 
he can long for innocence. Perhaps, on re- 
flection, there are no bad men. At any 
rate, the grafter has shown himself capa- 
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ble of dying broken-hearted, or of going, a 
melancholy lunatic, to the asylum for the 
insane. His career requires stern metal. 
Let him who enters it be sure that his con- 
science is dead, his family pride buried, his 
self-respect quenched, and that he is obdu- 
rate to the reproachful tears of the women 
who love him! Having made quite, quite 
sure of all this, one might adopt a grafting 
career in an expectant spirit. 


N unusual honor has been done by the 
Union Society, of Oxford University, to 
“Guy Thorne,” the novelist, by publicly 
burning one of his books. Not since 


T'roude’s “Nemesis of Faith” offended the 
university authorities almost sixty years ago, 
has any other English book received this 
solemn mark of disapproval. We believe it 
is the first time that a novel has been so 
treated. 

If high disapprobation can be considered 
advantageous in a commercial way to an 
author, Mr. “Thorne” may be called very 
fortunate, for two of his books have been pil- 
loried in high places within twelve months. 
He was first taken to task by the bishop of 
London for his novel “When It Was Dark.” 
As the result of the episcopal scolding, it is 
said that one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
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sand copies of the book were sold in the 
next few months. As the novel was only 
“just alive” before that, the bishop should 
have been thanked by the author and pub- 
lisher for his generous booming. The sec- 
ond novel, “A Lost Cause,” is the one that 
has been “publicly burned” by the authori- 
ties in the college hall. It, like its prede- 
cessor, dealt with the Episcopal church, and 
so does the third, which is just ready. It is 
called “Establishment.” 

We confess to an acquaintance only with 
the first of these three books, and we ac- 
knowledge with humility that to our dis- 
established innocence it appeared anything 
but inimical to the Christian faith or the 
Episcopal creed. In our ignorance we took 
it for an awful slap at the “higher criti- 
cism,” agnosticism and some other isms that 
keep the heresy hunters busy. The story 
was ingenious. There has been nothing 
quite like it in fiction, for it recorded the 
exposure of an agnostic plot to disprove the 
Resurrection. The “disproving’’ had been 
done and the world was rapidly going to the 
bowwows, when a Magdalen, who had been 
converted in a slum mission, exposes the plot 
and we all become happy again. 

Mr. “Thorne,” whose real name is Ranger 
Gull, is an author under both names. He 
is the son of a clergyman and began writ- 
ing as a London journalist. 


VERY good proportion of men are 
“bums.” Why, comes within that huge 
question of the mystery of souls. Some, no 
doubt, are born bums; some acquire bum- 
ness and others have it thrust upon them. 
In a civilization as commercial, individual- 
istic and aggressive as our own, the last 
class is a large and pitiable one. But per- 
haps any bum is pitiable—pitiable because 
of deficient will or energy, inherited appe- 
tite or feeble cerebration, wasted strength 
in childhood or a luckless beginning. But 
no man, however consummate his bumness, 
likes to be without friends. One may go 


further and say that no man deserves to be’ 


without friends. One of those who realized 
this to superlative degree was the Rev. Sam- 
uel Hopkins Hadley, for twenty years the 
superintendent of the Jerry McAuley Mis- 
sion in New York. Mr. Hadley was, him- 
self, at one time, a “bum,” though he came 
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of a good family and had received an edu- 
cation. Liquor was the cause with him, as 
it is with the major part of all such unfor- 
tunates. But he was saved by a revelation 
of Divine power and kindness, or, in the 
language of the old-time Protestant, he ex- 
perienced conversion. He reformed, and 
spent his life in helping beaten and broken 
men. His impulse to reformation came 
while he was in a low saloon. Suddenly, 
about him, as about Saul, “a great light 
shone,” and he knew that God was a fact 
and His beneficence available even for the 
most abject. His life of unwavering devo- 
tion to the wanderers and drunkards, the 
thieving and despairing, was evidence to the 
reality of this vision. ‘“‘My poor bums! 
My poor bums!” was his plaint in the days 
when he lay facing death. 


D*: Drummond, the Canadian poet, earns 
his bread and butter by superintending 
a mine, and it falls to him to employ the 
workers in the mine. He is peculiarly suc- 
cessful, it appears, and has no dissensions, 
or disturbances among his men. They do 
not lay off from the effects of hard drink- 
ing; they do not get unmanageable from 
homesickness. He has a secret, of course, 
and it is this: when a man comes to him for 
employment, he does not question him about 
his experience, or his credentials, merely, 
but says: “Can you dance, sing, play the 
fiddle or the concertina?” If the man gives 
an affirmative answer, he is employed. If 
he says no, and thus proves himself with- 
out music in his soul, and, lacking these 
means of contributing to his own amuse- 
ment and that of others, Dr. Drummond 
sends him on his unmetrical way. He wants 
men about him who have a sense of rhythm. 
who can find some diversion after work 
hours, and who will conduce to the general 
contentment. 


HE curse of riches, or something equally 

relentless, has overtaken the Rockeftel- 
lers. John D., the head of the clan, is 
fleeing from the pursuing subpena, and is 
reported to be failing mentally. His son. 
John, Jr., has some malady which it is said 
will unfit him for taking his father’s place 
in business. William R. Rockefeller, a 
brother of the elder John, and next to the 


latter the richest man in the world, is mor- 
tally ill with cancer of the stomach. The 
wife of young John is also ill, and his sister 
has lost several children in their infancy. 


HE critics have had little but praise for 

Barrie’s play, “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire,” in 
which Miss Barrymore and Bruce McRae 
are presenting the two leading réles. There 
is no denying that the central idea is an ex- 
cellent one, and Barrie has touched it with 
both jest and pathos, as the subject per- 
mitted. The story is that of a woman of 
thirty-six, who, returning from India, where 
she has been immured with her husband in 
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lonely stations, expects to find life awaiting 
her. Her children, ranging from two years 
to sixteen, have known almost nothing of 
her, being sent, each of them, to England, 
when they were but a few months old. In 
India Alice Grey had not been conscious of 
her years. She had been the center of an 
admiring group. The young subalterns 
idealized her, bestowing upon her the senti- 
ment which, at home, they would have di- 
vided between their mothers and their sweet- 
hearts. Her beauty was lovelier, perhaps, 
than in her earlier youth, for what a woman 
of that age loses in piquancy she more than 
makes up for in savoir faire. She returns 
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with her husband to find her children re- 
garding her with something akin to dread, 


to learn that her daughter is in long frocks ., 


and with coquettish intentions of her own, 
and that the only réle left for the mother is 
that of Alice-sit-by-the-fire. In a speech of 
touching eloquence Alice says good-by to the 
innocuous dalliance of her love days, and 
resigns herself to the deeper if less bewitch- 
ing joys of motherhood. Now, all this is as 
appealing as it well can be. But the play is 
marred by unnatural situations and absurd 
farcical speeches. It seems to be the weak- 
ness of modern comedy that it degenerates 
into farce: Barrie’s play, which might have 
been a humorous idyl, is permitted to be- 
come no more than a pretty piece of artifi- 
ciality, with one true and moving idea, and 
with that good idea all but wasted because 
of this triviality, this concession to hack- 
neyed ideas of what is amusing. That 
tender playfulness of which Barrie is 
capable is dissipated by these false touches, 
which are now maudlin and now tawdry. 
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HE election of Owen Seaman to the ed- 

itorship of Punch, to succeed Sir Frank 
C. Burnand, was a foregone conclusion, so 
persons conversant with London literary af- 
fairs say. Mr. Seaman is about the young- 
est man that ever held this position, and he 
is said to possess, in addition to his poetic 
powers, considerable administrative ability. 
Of the former, book readers in America are 
well aware, for his parodies are considered 
the cleverest since Calverly wrote. But all 
his verse is not imitation. He has also done 
work of pure poetic nature quite worthy of 
high rank. 

Sir Frank Burnand, whom he succéeds, is 
almost the last of the old-time punning 
English humorists. He never did much in 
verse, but his other work has been tremen- 
dous. Much of it was in dramatic form, 
and in the old days he often had plays run- 
ning at several theaters at once. His humor 
was more that of Ally Sloper than of 
Punch, but he is credited with an apprecia- 
tion of good things in others far above any 
performance of his own, and this, with his 
executive ability and his knowledge of art- 
ists and writers, made him an excellent ed- 
itor for Punch. 

Of all the English comic newspapers 
born in the nineteenth century, there is no 
doubt of the superiority of Punch from 
every standpoint. Punch for half a century 
has been more than a publication. It is an 
institution as necessary to the Englishman 
as the Times and roast beef and beer. In 
its way, too, it has been influential, particu- 
larly through its cartoons. The work of 
John Leech, “Dicky” Doyle, John Tenniel 
and Linley Sambourne gave it character and 
force in national and even international 
politics, while the art of DuMaurier made 
it famous in other ways. A_ publication 
which has contained the work of such men 
as the Jerrolds, Thackeray, Mark Lemon 
and Tom Taylor deserves a higher classifi- 
cation than merely that of a humorous 
weekly. 


LARK Russell, who may almost be said 
to have created the sea novel, is about 
to retire from writing. He is sixty-nine 
and he lives at Bath, England, in not robust 
health. If he had written nothing but the 
“Wreck of the Grosvenor” he would have 
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been famous, for that tale is, and always 
will be, a sea classic. But he has done 
many another stirring story of the great 
deep, and his work certainly set the fashion 
for a long while. His father was a famous 
concert singer, and the old resident in this 
country will remember a tour he made in 
America singing the songs of Charles 
Mackey, and George P. Morris’ “Woodman 
Spare That Tree.” So much was the sing- 
er’s name associated with the words of this 
song that more than one British anthology 
credits him with writing them. 


AS it Mr. Oliver Herford who im- 

plored his readers to “be kind to the 
panther”? If so, he will be glad to hear 
that Park Commissioner Clausen, of New 
York, means to follow his advice, and go 
him many better. He will not only be kind 
to the panther, but he will be considerate 
with the lion and tender with the hippopota- 
mus. He believes, and no doubt, with jus- 
tice, that the animals in the Zoo at Central 
Park are bored. Life lacks variety. They 
wear themselves out padding up and down 
their prison houses, and their esthetic facul- 
ties are offended by the ugliness of their 
dens. Mr. Clausen therefore proposes to 
make an attractive jungle in which the ani- 
mals may feel more at home. He means to 
make an imitation wilderness calculated to 
meet the fancy of the most fastidious beast. 
The walls of the lion house will have painted 
upon them scenes reminiscent of the tropi- 
cal tangle in which the lions were born, and 
palms and other native trees will be realis- 
tically represented in papier-maché and set 
about in pleasing confusion. To amuse 
further the king of the jungle, a limpid pool 
of water will be presented, with a fat and, 
no doubt, juicy water-buffalo going down to 
drink. Tigers and other inmates of Mr. 
Clausen’s Zoo will be treated with no less 
consideration for their personal tastes. The 
roofs of all the cages will be made gay with 
tropical birds disporting themselves in the 
opulent branches of jungle trees beneath a 
cerulean sky. When all this is done, there 
seems no doubt that the beasts, like men, 
will work themselves up into a state of per- 
fect happiness, as they reflect upon the 
charm of their illusions, and defy iconoclasts 
to undo such bliss with brutal facts. 
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peers of the movement to adopt offi- 
cially the metric system in England, 
there is a very enjoyable passage in Mrs. 
John Lane’s “The Champagne Standard” 
on the rapidity with which one can spend 
English money as compared with American. 
According to her, the divisions of pounds, 
shillings and pence, to say nothing of crowns 
and half-crowns, result in much more money 
being spent than if it were split up deci- 
mally. Her book, which, by the way, is ded- 
icated to her husband and publisher, makes 
delightful reading. It deals with the house- 
keeping life of an American woman married 
to an Englishman and living in London. It 
is her own experience, and she stoutly but 
with taste and good humor defends the 
American equivalent or superior of every- 
thing which comes into her establishment. 
We usually look for the reverse of these 
opinions from women so situated. 
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HE lover of Whitman will find it difficult 

to choose between the two books dealing 
with his life and message which have ap- 
peared simultaneously. That of Henry 
Bryan Binns, “A Life of Walt Whitman,” 
comes from across the water; that of Horace 
Traubel, “With Whitman in Camden,” re- 
cords the intimacies of a few months of 
Whitman’s time of philosophy and surcease, 
when old age and invalidism had got hold 
of him. Perhaps the Whitman enthusiast 
will do well to make no choice between these 
volumes, but had better possess himself of 
both, feeling that in Mr. Binns’ book he has, 
at last, an adequate history, and that in the 
close record of Mr. Traubel he has a per- 
sonal and friendly revelation. At his best, 
Whitman may be placed beside the great 
poets—perhaps beside the greatest. At his 
worst, he deserves a low place indeed. But 
we have all, if we would claim appreciation, 
to be taken at our best, and so much, surely, 
may be accorded to a poet who is of the com- 
pany of those that can be paid in no other 
coin. Mr. Binns brings to his delineation of 
Whitman a fine understanding of his inner 
spirit. He writes: “For him (Whitman) 
poetry was a passionate movement, the 
rhythm of progress, the march of humanity, 
the procession of Freedom. It was more; it 
was an abandonment to world-emotions. 
Where he felt this abandonment to inspira- 
tion he recognized poetry, and only there. 
In American literature he did not feel it at 
all. When he read poetry, the sea was his 
favorite companion. The rhythm of the 
waves satisfied the rhythmical needs of his 
mind. Everything that belonged to the sea 
exercised a spell over him. The first vision 
that made him desire the gift of words was 
that of a full-rigged ship; and the love of 
ships and shipping remained a passion with 
him to the end; so that when he sought to 
describe his own very soul it was as a ship 
he figured it. For the embrace of the sea 
itself, for the swimmer’s joy, he had the 
lover’s passion of a Swinburne or a Mere- 
dith.” There is no question but that the im- 
pulsive and uneven quality of his written 
lines arose largely from his desire to set his 
music to the “liquid, mystic theme” of the 
sea. Perhaps humanity itself wore to him 
the aspect of the sea. He was not afraid of 
storms, that is certain, nor averse to being in 
the thick of them. Neither was he revolted 
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by the leavings of storms—the drift of the 
beach, and the jetsam left by the withdraw- 
ing breakers. He had an almost godlike 
compassion for what was spent and wasted, 
and it is his essential, fundamental sympa- 
thy that has been brought out by both of his 
biographers. He spoke, in those latter years, 
as perhaps always, the patois of the pave- 
ment, so Traubel bears witness; but the 
spirit of the compassionate and understand- 
ing seer dominated his thoughts. He was 
eloquent through his vulgarities; his thought 
was to bring men back to “‘the costless aver- 
age divine, original concrete.” Mr. Binns 
emphasizes this idea. In both books there is 
a curious response one to the other. They 
are, indeed, complements. Both authors have 
labored to report faithfully this man whose 
surging thoughts he himself found it all but 
impossible to express. He was never able, 
for example, to explain the symbol—the con- 
cept—which the thought of Earth brought 
to him. He could not make plain how all 
things appeared to him at once as realities 
and as symbols, and never more real than 
when they wore their most symbolic aspect. 
“Seer as he is,” declares Whitman, “‘the poet 
is no dreamer. He sees and creates actual 
forms. To speak in literature with the per- 
fect rectitude and insouciance of animals, 
and the unimpeachableness of the sentiment 
of trees in the woods and grasses by the 
roadside, is the flawless triumph of art. If 
you have looked on him who has achieved it, 
you have looked on one of the masters of the 
artists of all nations and times. You shall 
not contemplate the flight of the gray gull 
over the bay, or the mettlesome action of the 
blooded horse, or the tall leanings of sun- 
flowers on their stalks, or the appearance of 
the sun journeying through the heaven, or 
the appearance of the moon afterward, with 
any more satisfaction than you shall con- 
template him. The great poet has less a 
marked style, and is more the channel of 
thoughts and things without increase or dim- 
inution, and is the free channel of him- 
self. He swears to his art, I will not be 
meddlesome, I will not have in my writing 
any elegance or effect, or originality, to hang 
in the way between me and the rest like 
curtains. I will have purposes as health and 
heat or snow has, and be as regardless of 
observation. You shall stand by my side and 
look in the mirror with me.” To depict a 
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man who felt thoughts and words to be liv- 
ing things, and who had no deeper wish than 
to tear away the bandages with which men 
blind themselves, and to pull aside the cur- 
tains that stand between them and truth, is 
an undertaking worthy of the best effort the 
best man can make. Mr. Traubel and Mr. 
Binns are to be congratulated upon the cour- 
age as well as the ability which they have 
shown in undertaking so difficult a task. That 
they have done well is, however, the result 
of sympathy as well as of ability. If Whit- 
man gave himself to his work, they have 
given themselves to their chronicles of him. 


HERE are few, if any, writers in this 

country who have, in the same length of 
time and at the same early period of life, 
written books of such magnitude and impor- 
tance as has Margaret Horton Potter. She 
is still a very young woman, yet she has 
won for herself no little reputation as a 
student of history, and of many countries. 
Unfortunately she has, between the times 
of sending forth her more important prod- 
uct, relaxed, so to speak, upon lighter and 
less worthy work, and has merely succeeded 
in producing books unworthy of her abili- 
ties. All this may well be forgiven, how- 
ever, by one who reads “The Genius,” her 
latest novel, and the first of a trilogy which 
is to deal, in all its volumes, with Russian 
life. The hero of this book is Tschaikowsky, 
the composer, whose sad and curious life, 
and whose mystic gift of genius, unnur- 
tured for many years, make a magnificent 
theme for the novelist skilled in psychology. 
The author has brought a broad spirit to her 
work. She has not undertaken to write of 
Russia without first being in sympathy with 
it. She brings, indeed, understanding and a 
sense of justice to her task. The following 
quotation may indicate what is meant. She 
is speaking of the annual army drill, and 
observes: 

“In considering the peculiarity of the 
army regulations in Russia, it becomes nec- 
essary, first of all, to take a brief survey of 
that greatest and most dread factor of all 
the life in that Empire, neglected though 
it has been by every commentator and critic 
of civilized nations: a factor which stands 
first in the life of every Russian, from the 
highest official of the cumbrous govern- 
mental machine down to the humblest de- 
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scendant of the serfs; both of whom, with 
every member of every class between them, 
live, and for ten centuries have lived, at the 
mercy of that grim and terrible—climate. 

“It has for some time been the custom 
among certain foreign nations, notably the 
great English-speaking mother and her re- 
bellious offspring, to set forth, in various 
forms of print, many individual opinions of 
Russia, its people, and its government. 
Here all the scribbling of the quasi-authori- 
tative, statistical variety has lately focused 
itself, bursting forth in a very tornado of 
long-winded, vilificatious ignorance. * * * 
Strangely enough, nowhere is there to be 
found so much as a straw’s weight of stress 
laid upon the relentless, indestructible cause 
of so many of the woes of a country whose 
struggle for the bare means of subsistence 
has been Titanic. Nowhere is there any 
analysis of the power that has won so many 
victories against the one implacable enemy 
of Russia; nowhere any suggestion of the 
million strategic coups by which a handful 
of feeble human beings have again and 
again defeated this gigantic force. Above 
all, has no one ever given pause to the un- 
questionable fact that, supposing Russia to 
be (what she is not) five hundred years be- 
hind the rest of European civilization, she 
has had but one month out of the other na- 
tions’ two, in which to progress. If her 
armies be worse drilled, less hardy, than 
those of her enemies, it is because they live 
their soldier-lives for scarcely one-third of 
the year. And finally, the half-brutal, half- 
savage, wholly ignorant condition of her 
one hundred and forty million peasants is 
due, not in any wise to the tyranny of mere 
kings and overlords, but to the relentless, 
never-dying, never-staying cruelty of that 
unconquerable ruler, whose abuse of power 
is to be stopped neither by rebellion nor as- 
sassination; and whose heart is to be 
warmed to humanity by no tears, by no ap- 
peal; by the lashes of whose frozen knouts 
a great people has been beaten into apathy, 
their brains deadened through physical suf- 
fering, their children’s children bearing a 
hopeless heritage down to generation after 
generation of those who wage, from birth 
to death, their dreary, dragging warfare 
with the real tyrant of Russia, monarch un- 
limited and unapproachable, the Winter of 
the North.” 
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NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. VI 


THE NOVEL OF MANNERS— 1790-1830 


By Will D. Howe 


ture in English, we have discovered the 

ballad, the epic, the medieval romance, 
the short prose tale in imitation of the Ital- 
ian novella, the rogue story imported bodily 
from Spain, the portraits of the country 
*squire with which Addison delighted the 
frequenters of the Queen Anne coffee-houses, 
the hurried and absorbing collection of de- 
tails which Defoe could throw together with 
masterly skill, and finally the real novels of 
Richardson and Fielding, wherein human 
nature first became sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of prose fiction. We have watched 
prose style develop from a cumbersome and 
involved sentence-structure to a flexibility 
that might be adjusted to the varying com- 
plexity of the human thought, informal, sug- 
gestive, and at times rich and beautiful. And 
simultaneously with this growing power of 
prose style the study of the interesting rela- 
tions of human life, no longer content to 
portray the mere external and objective re- 
lations, deepened and expanded into the 
modern novel. The real achievement of fic- 
tion in the eighteenth century was that then 
for the first time the writer used the actual- 


[: following the forms of narrative litera- 


ities of human experience as the stuff for his 
literary product. In his celebrated dictum, 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


Pope had made a glib phrase, but he had 
fallen far short in his practice. The super- 
ficiality of eighteenth century society, litera- 
ture and ethics was dissipated not simply by 
the poets of the reaction, such as Thomson, 
Collins, Gray, Cowper, Crabbe, and the emo- 
tional preachers, such as Wesley and White- 
field, but also by the great novel-writers who 
placed real people in a real country and 
made their actions of absorbing interest. 

A period of transition appeals to us not 
alone because of its own expression, but also 
because it is the sowing for a future harvest. 
Such was the third of a century embraced 
by the last decade before 1800 and the 
twenty or thirty years succeeding. To-day 
many of the books that saw the light in those 
years are scarcely known even by name. 
Some are still read as revealing the manners 
of a bygone time, some interest the student 
of politics, education or ethics, some, because 
of their influence upon the great writers of 
a later period, have found a place in literary 
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history, but most, alas, lie beneath the dust 
of a century, with slight prospect that their 
rest will ever be disturbed. It matters little 
that the books that once stirred whole races 
of . people should be forgotten. In some 
subtle manner their power lives on and 
reaches down into the countless books of a 
later age, but often can be discerned only by 
the ‘eye of those with more than human 
vision. So in the novels of a century later 
are innumerable traces of that vigorous past 
which will ever be worthy of attention and 
record. 

Again, the transition era beginning with 
the last years of the eighteenth century bears 
a general resemblance to our own age. To 
be sure, the fiction of our later period dis- 
plays greater variety and complexity, its 
style has become more refined, more sug- 
gestive, more beautiful and better suited to 
the conveyance of subtle shades of thought, 
yet our fiction lacks the distinction which 
the presence of the great writers alone can 
give to a period. In 1790 practically all the 
writers who had made English fiction great 
had died. Moreover, the novels of Richard- 
son and Fielding and the others were well- 
nigh forgotten, as if they represented a dis- 
tant past. The years between 1820 and 1830 
witnessed the marvelous achievements of the 
great man at Abbotsford, and ushered in the 
splendid day of modern fiction. The closing 
‘years of the nineteenth century may fitly be 
compared to the early period, and we may 
reasonably hope that there lies before us 
such a flowering of romance as occupied our 
forefathers three-quarters of a century ago. 
The resemblance between the fiction of the 
two epochs is further distinguished by a 
similar variety of subjects, a similar close- 
ness to manners and customs, a similar use 
of the novel for all purposes, educational, 
ethical, political and social, and finally, both 
have lacked the overpowering personality of 
one great genius. 

To understand aright the novel of man- 
ners, it is necessary to consider the social 
and political life of the time in which it pre- 
vailed. After the American Revolution and 
the French Revolution and the various 
troubles that beset Great Britain, the heavy 
taxes proved a grievous burden for the poor 
subjects of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
They, more than any other class, were well- 
nigh crushed by the heavy weight. Food and 
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clothing reached exorbitant prices. The 
price of flour was almost prohibitive, the tax 
on window glass was so great that shop- 
keepers almost rebelled, and the jails (many 
of which were private institutions) did not 
use glass, much to the increase of contagion 
and disease in those places which were then 
crowded with debtors. Population increased 
enormously, especially in the manufacturing 
centers, where children might be employed 
in the factories. There was little traveling 
abroad ; people were content to go to the sea- 
port towns of England. Indeed, as Edmund 
Burke had predicted, there was a revolution 
in popular sentiments and manners. The 
scarcity of flour and the tax on powder 
caused a total change in the personal ap- 
pearance of both sexes. Both discontinued 
the use of powdered wigs. In 1791 Walpole 
wrote: “I do not know the present genera- 
tion by sight; the young men in their dirty 
shirts and shaggy hair have leveled nobil- 
ity.” Many of the famous amusement places 
were closed, notably Ranelagh in 1803. All 
these facts, together with the readjustment 
necessitated by the introduction of machin- 
ery, and the oppression of the Irish coming 
to a head in the Rebellion of 1798, made it 
imperative that the stern facts of life should 
be more than ever the subject of narrative 
literature. 

In this period three types of fiction be- 
came distinguished: 

1. The sentimental novel, a development 
from the work of Richardson and Sterne 
and that most exaggerated story, Macken- 
zie’s ‘“Man of Feeling.” This form of story 
was blended with the political and ethical 
teachings of the Rousseauists, and became 
the doctrinaire novel. 

2. The story of manners, which Fielding 
and Fanny Burney had developed, grew into 
sketches and delineations of national man- 
ners and customs. 

3. The romance, starting as a reaction 
against sentimentalism, left altogether the 
realm of the real and natural. 

At present we are interested in the first 
two groups, which soon came together and 
for twenty or thirty years contained the rep- 
resentative prose fiction of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. Let us brush the dust 
from a number of these old volumes and look 
for the causes that made these stories so 
vital in their day, and perhaps we may catch 
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a resemblance here and there to something 
in our own time. 

Our first discovery is that so many of the 
books were written by women. Samuel John- 
son had said once to Mrs. Thrale: “I well 
remember the time when a woman who could 
spell a common letter was regarded as all- 
accomplished, but now they vie with men in 
everything.” Prior to this Sarah Fielding 
and Fanny Burney were alone among the 
group of the distinguished, but this time 
swelled the list with many names. Besides 
the great names of Jane Austen and Maria 
Edgeworth were Susan Ferrier, the Porters, 
Hannah More, the Brontés, Lady Morgan, 
Mary Mitford, Elizabeth Hamilton, Mary 
Brunton, Catherine Gore, Elizabeth Inch- 
bald, Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Opie, Ann Rad- 
cliffe, Harriet Martineau and Mrs. Shelley. 
A glance at the list would convince the cas- 
ual reader that the best fiction after Gold- 


smith and before Scott was written by. 


women. 

Moreover, we see that the large part of 
narrative prose of this period dealt particu- 
larly with the character and manners of the 
peasants or common people of England and 
Scotland and Ireland. This was true to a 
large degree of the work of the three mas- 
ters, Austen, Edgeworth and Scott, but more 
true was it of the work of the minor writers 
now forgotten. They had been born, bred 
and educated in those scenes, and knew how 
to stir their countrymen with pictures of 
brutal oppression, and to hold before them 
ideals which would lift them from poverty 
and ignorance. To-day we can reproduce 
those times only in imagination from the 
pages of those books. Scarcely can we con- 
ceive what that literature meant and availed 
to the immediate readers. 

Like many of the writers and thinkers of 
the time, our first group of novelists was in- 
spired by Rousseau’s work, especially his 
“Social Contract.” Robert Bage embodied 
the French social theories in several novels 
of considerable interest. His ““Hermsprong”’ 
(1796) is still read, and his “Barham 
Downs” still has its friends. The former 
book pictures the middle-class Englishman 
of the time, and expounds at length his rad- 
ical views. In Bage and his followers we 
may observe those socialistic and anarchistic 
tendencies which have reasserted themselves 
within the past twenty years. Though not a 
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fine writer with a fine style, Bage was clever, 
and forcibly advocated free-thinking and 
free-living, unrestrained by laws of mar- 
riage, and enthusiastically drew a picture of 
a modern Utopia in the forests of North 
America. Richard Cumberland’s “Henry” 
followed the same plan as his predecessor, 
but, though popular for the day, soon 
lost its hold upon the reading public. 
Thomas Holcroft, famous for the memoir 
so well edited by Hazlitt, wrote ‘several 
stories in which he incorporated some of the 
radica] philosophical views of his day, and 
associated himself with Godwin and Bage. 
The most picturesque figures of this revo- 
lutionary group were Elizabeth Inchbald 
and Lady Morgan. The former, born at 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1753, went early to 
London, where she became enamored of the 
stage and formed an intimate acquaintance 
with Mrs. Siddons and the Kembles. Her 
“Simple Story” has remained one of the fa- 
mous books of English literature. It was 
immensely popular in its time, and has since 
been repeatedly edited. It lacks vigor and 
naturalness, but has a simple pathos, some 
good situations, and many passages of real 
sentiment. The first part is a love story, 
which ends unfortunately; the second half, 
in contrast to the first part, pictures the 
fortune and good behavior of the 
daughter blessed with an education. Miss 
Milner, the heroine of the first part, is the 
first new woman in English fiction. She can 
not live without pleasure and excitement, 
and lacks distinctly the heroic virtues and 
tender feelings that we find in Richardson’s 
characters. More famous than Mrs. Inch- 
bald was Sydney Owenson, afterwards Lady 
Morgan, in a sense the Madame de Staél of 
Ireland. Brilliant in conversation, rich in 
the experience gained from extensive travel, 
she became the center of a cultivated group 
and still had time to write seventy novels. 
In all her work she had the aim “to serve 
and vindicate Ireland.”” Whatever she wrote 
expressed the greatest fervor and sincerity. 
The setting of her stories was Ireland 
scourged by war and confiscation, oppressed 
by penal laws, with estates and castles in 
decay. Her plots were the day-dreams of an 
Irish patriot about the places of his father- 
land; her hero was the beau-ideal, with 
faults that make him liked—poor, handsome, 
courteous, intellectual, proud and _ noble. 
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Though she wrote in hysterical fashion, yet 
her works had value in the humor and pathos 
of real life, and in instilling in her readers 
feelings of patriotic devotion. 

Two other women achieved a fame that 
lasted to the middle of the century—Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, who was of Scotch parent- 
age, though born at Belfast, author of the 
ballad ‘“‘My Ain Fireside,” and ‘The Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie,” a tale still popular 
among the Scotch; and Mrs. Amelia Opie, 
the friend of most of the distinguished men 
of the day—Sydney Smith, Sheridan, Lord 
Erskine, Humboldt, Scott and Wordsworth. 
Her first story, entitled ‘Father and Daugh- 
ter,” published in 1801, elicited high praise 
from Scott and Wordsworth. Indeed, the 
sentiment of the story is very like the 
Wordsworthian pathos. Her “Simple 
Tales,” though incorrect and careless in 
style, show purity and tender melancholy 
which appealed to the romantic poets of the 
time. 

The year 1814, the date of publication of 
“Waverley,” was significant not only in the 
life of the great romancer, but in the history 
of prose fiction. Such a dominating person- 
ality soon asserted itself, though immedi- 
ately not in the line of historical romance. 
His chief influence at the time was the en- 
couragement that his work gave to the real- 
istic portrayal of the common life in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 

Among Scott’s sympathetic co-workers 
Susan Ferrier deserves particular mention. 
Between 1818 and 1831 she wrote three 
stories, ‘‘Marriage,’ ‘Inheritance’ and 
“Destiny,” all of which were praised by Sir 
Walter. Her stories may almost be called 
brilliant, dealing largely with Highland life 
and able to give character to that romantic 
country. Her writings are full of quick 
wit and a responsive sense of the ridicu- 
lous. A pleasing satire plays through her 
books, relieving some of the more tiresome 
characters and rather unnatural situations. 
With all this unreality, the Ferrier novels 
certainly leave the impression of being 
copied from the life, and as such have al- 
ways been popular in Scotland. 

John Galt holds a secure position in the 
progress of English fiction by his sketches 
of Scotch life, chiefly in Ayrshire. He was 
born at Irvine, educated at Greenock, and 
then entered the custom-house there. His 
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fame mainly depends upon his “Annals of 
the Parish,” the simple and homely record of 
fifty years’ service of the Rev. Micah Bal- 
whidder in the parish of Dalmailling. 
Though Galt has no elevation of style, he 
has the kindly and gentle humor of an 
Oliver Goldsmith, and his parson reminds 
one often of the genial and unfortunate 
Vicar, The Rev. Micah Balwhidder was 
constantly concerned about the two Mrs. 
Balwhidder—one who was deceased and the 
other who still lived to cheer and comfort 
him. That quiet humor which we afterward 
find in Lamb’s essays and in Mrs. Gaskell's 
“Cranford” abounds in these pages, reflect- 
ing the tender side of the Scotch character. 
In the various books of Galt we get the 
real Scotchman at home, the amusing side 
in his visit to London, and the harsher side 
in the “Entail,” which deals with smuggling, 
then so common on the coast of Scotland. 

John Wilson (Christopher North), author 
of ‘“‘Noctes Ambrosiane,” editor and review- 
er, contributed three stories to Blackwood’s, 
the most popular of which he called “Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life.” Gerald 
Griffin, novelist, dramatist and poet, wrote 
the “Tales of Munster Festivals.” David 
Macbeth Moir, a Scottish humorist, showed 
his kinship to Burns by his “Autobiography 
of Mansie Wauch,” the recountal of the 
humorous adventures of a simple tailor. The 
Banim brothers, John and Michael, empha- 
sized the sadder side of the Irish people in 
their “‘O’Hara Tales,” full of poetic feeling. 
Perhaps in no work has been more clearly 
expressed that melancholy which seems to 
characterize the Celtic people. 

Somewhat foreign to this group of writers, 
and yet akin in the portrayal of the simple 
and commonplace, was the work of Theo- 
dore Hook, the English wit and novelist. 
Hook became editor of John Bull (the Tory 
newspaper) in 1820, and shortly afterward 
he amused the world with his “Sayings and 
Doings.” For his first series he received 
£2,000, and £1,000 for each of the two 
following. These books were altogether 
sketches of contemporary manners, and pre- 
sent to-day the difficulty of all books of a 
purely local character. Disraeli introduced 
Hook into his society novel, “Coningsby,” 
in the person of Lucian Gay, and Thackeray 
modeled Mr. Wagg in “Vanity Fair” after 
him. 
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Best of all the writers of this early and 
more severe realism was William Carleton. 
Bred and educated among the common peo- 
ple, Carleton has the right to be called the 
historian of the Irish peasantry. In his pref- 
ace to his first volume, ‘Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry,” he made clear his 
right to speak for his people. “‘His desire is 
neither to distort his countrymen into de- 
mons, nor to enshrine them as suffering inno- 
cents and saints, but to exhibit them as they 
really are—warm-hearted, hot-headed, affec- 
tionate creatures—the very fittest materials 
in the world for either the poet or agitator— 
capable of great culpability, and of great 
and energetic goodness—sudden in their 
passions as the red and rapid gush of their 
mountain-streams—variable in their temper 
as the climate that sends them the mutability 
of sun and shower—at times, rugged and 
gloomy as the moorland-sides of their moun- 
tains—often sweet, soft, and gay as the sun- 
lit meadows of their pleasant vales.” 

Then follow pictures innumerable of hill 
and valley, river, meadow, the ruins of old 
castles, and the thatched turf-hut, festivals, 
fairs, hedge-schools, wakes, scenes of humor, 
of moving pathos, all painted, one can not 
help thinking, with stern realism. Carleton’s 
pictures, awful though some of them are in 
revealing the degradation of his countrymen, 
could not but help the aim to which he 
aspired. 

From this long series of sad pictures we 
come suddenly out upon the well-kept street 
of the little Berkshire village, with its fruit 
gardens, its roses, and with nothing to sug- 
gest the distress and suffering which we 
have just left. Our reading shall close with 
turning the pages of Miss Mitford’s “Vil- 
lage.” At once we are transported to the 
quiet street, where nothing more than sounds 
from the blacksmith’s or carpenter’s shop 
disturb us. We pass the shoemaker’s, the 
Rose Inn, the village church—start out to 
pluck our first primrose, or set the beans, 
then linger in the dingle at the end of the 
village. The little hamlet has been toned 
down since we were in such a community 
with Crabbe, for he showed us all its ro- 
mance and drama. Here is the village of 
Jane Austen with the people of ‘‘Cranford.” 

This large number of stories, following 
rather closely the form of the novel of man- 
ners, we may regard as a worthy introduc- 
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tion to the characteristic work of the nine- 
teenth century, influencing directly Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Eliot, and indirectly all the 
great makers of fiction in the century. The 
eighteenth century novelists had not been 
able to weave threads of narrative together 
into a beautiful whole, and certainly the 
minor fin de siécle writers could not. Almost 
without exception these representative novel- 
ists wrote a careless and irregular style. 
Much was hysterical and exaggerated, much 
was didactic because the authors insisted on 
political, educational or ethical theories. 
And yet so much contained the stuff from 
which the great narrative is made. 

Read the books of these men and women, 
and you will see the scenes cherished by 
them from childhood—glen and moorland, 
hillside and dingle, ruins of abbeys, and the 
thatched hut, the hedge-school and the tav- 
ern, all the places that realists of our time 
have filled with stories of passion and ro- 
mance. There you find the peasants, suffer- 
ing under rack-rent, grinding out a paltry 
livelihood under grievous taxes, with little 
hope for the morrow. You see them at their 
games on the green, by the fireside, over- 
ridden by superstition, in servitude to drink. 
It has often been said that in the minor 
writers of a period we find the actual life of 
the day. So here, in the pages of these nov- 
elists, now forgotten, we really come nearer 
to the life which we should have seen had 
we lived a century ago. This work had to be 
done by some one before we could have 
Dickens, or Thackeray, or Eliot, or Thomas 
Hardy, or J. M. Barrie, or Dr. Watson, or 
the representatives of the present Celtic re- 
vival. 

From the strictly literary point of view, 
our transition period contains but two figures 
whose work challenges the respect and ad- 
miration of the critic—Jane Austen and 
Maria Edgeworth. The observer of tend- 
encies and fashion, however, who likes to 
watch literature in the making, who likes to 
catch the rough and crude expression of 
those who have something to say but little of 
the means wherewith to say it—such an one 
will bestow upon the novels of manners of 
Great Britain between 1790 and 1830 more 
than a casual glance, and will come away 
with a fresh enthusiasm for the work of the 
masters and a deeper interest in human 
nature. 


LITTLE THOMAS GREED 
By W. D. Nesbit 


“| "LL never take a rebate; no!” 
Said little Thomas Greed. 
“The courts are getting funny, so 

It must be wrong, indeed. 


“Now, there is Jerry Octopus, 
He thinks a rebate great— 
He always makes an awful fuss 
If he must pay for freight. 


“The prosecutor’s after him; 
The sheriff has a writ, 

And Jerry, in the twilight dim, 
From home was forced to flit. 


“TI would not take a rebate !—Why, 
It is against the law. 

I would not play a trick—not I; 
I'd have no ‘man of straw.’ 


“T’ll never take a rebate; no; 
I’m very sure of that. 

But there is more than one way, though, 
By which to kill a cat.” 


TO-MORROW 
By Wood Levette Wilson 


T HOUGH Happiness come not To-day, 
We look for it To-morrow; 

Then will the shadows fade away, 
Then shall we know no sorrow. 


We labor on, with wants unfilled, 

Beneath our attic rafter— 
What boots it? With-our dreams we’re 
thrilled ! 

The future rings with laughter! 


To-morrow will our heart’s desire 
Be granted for the asking; 

Before the blaze of Plenty’s fire 
In comfort we'll be basking. 


To-morrow crowds will cry. our name 
Aloud, our worth attesting; 

To-morrow will the wreath of Fame 
Upon our brows be resting! 


They say To-morrow never comes— 
Ah, we who hope know better! 

Else how could we, who live on crumbs, 
E’er bear the Present’s fetter? 


BALLADE 
OF THE IMPROVIDENT 


By Frank Glover Heaton 


HYMSTERS warble of last year’s flowers, 
Songs they sing of the seasons dead; 

Lyrics litter our leisure hours 

Just to tell us the rose is red! 
Sonnets sigh for the summer fled; 

Rondels reek with the dewdrop’s tear; 
Never poet has sung or said 

Where is the coin of yesteryear. 


Dewdrops vanish—and always will; 
Blossoms fade in an afternoon; 

There’s small sense in the ink they spill— 
Roses frequently bloom in June. 

Who cares aught for a creepy croon 
Chanted over a summer’s bier? 

Poet, tell, to a weirdsome tune, 
Where is the coin of yesteryear? 


Where is the clinking gold we earned >— 
Bright and yellow as e’er was mined !— 
Where’s the wealth that our pockets burned? 
Left it never a groat behind? 

What was bought with the checks we signed ? 
It’s a puzzle our minds can’t clear; 

This the question we always find: 
Where is the coin of yesteryear? 


ENVOI 


Creditors, watching lest we take wing, 
Grief we’ll match with you, tear for tear ; 
Only answer us just one thing:— 
Where is the coin of yesteryear? 
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